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A  WEEK  IN  THE  WEST. 

FROM    A    vagabond's    NOTE-BOOK, 


PART  III. 

We  were  due  at  Chicago  at  7  A.M.,  but 
were  not  destined    to  be   "  on  time." 
That  hour  had  abready  passed  when  we 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  still  a  considerable 
distance  short  of  Lake  Michigan.     My 
fellow-countrymen  were  of  course  off  at 
once  to  see  what  was  the  matter.    The 
natives  generally  retained  their  seats, 
tranquilly  chewing,  or  eating  pop-corn. 
There  is  a  fatalism  about  the  Americans 
at  home  which  fills  me  with  respect  as 
a  vagabond.     In  travelling  in  their  own 
country  they  take  all  manner  of  breaks 
down,  delays,  bursting  of  boilers,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  imposi- 
tion, insolence,  ill-usage  of  luggage,  and 
heartless  indifference   on  the  part    of 
officials,  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  is  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
play,  and  not  to  be  resented  or  struggled 
with    by    any    self-respecting   citizen. 
"  They  are  our  aristocracy,"  the  poten- 
tate jocosely  explained  to  us,  "these 
officials,  especially  the  clerks  in  the  big 
hotels  :    the  only  class  here  that  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin.     You  don't 
expect  your  lords  to  behave  like  common 
folk,  you  know." 

"  Surely  not,"  answered  the  optimist, 
"  nor  like  lilies  of  the  field.  So  these 
are  your  lords !  I  remember  Emerson, 
in  his  chapter  on  Aristocracy  in  the 
<  English  Traits,' says  that  *  a  race  yields 
a  nobility  in  some  form,  however  you 
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name  the  lords,  as  surely  as  it  3rield8 
women.'  I  can't  say  I  like  your  hotel- 
clerk  form." 

"  What  do  you  say  then  to  the  young- 
sters who  volunteered  to  officer  black 
regiments,  knowing  that  they  would  get 
no  quarter  if  taken ;  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  organized  and  worked 
our  Sanitary  commission,  and  Christian 
commission,  in  the  war  V 

*'  Yes ;  that's  a  form  of  nobility  to 
which  I  take  off  my  hat  with  pleasure. 
No  nation  can  show  purer  nobles  than 
these ;  we  must  pass  the  rest  for  their 
sakes." 

"Well,  I  reckon  they're  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  shoddy  aristocracy, 
and  all  the  rest^  on  their  backs  yet 
awhile." 

At  first  I  had  resolved  to  hold  on 
philosophically  like  my  neighbours,  but 
my  patience  gave  way  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  I  followed  my  friends  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  dehiy.  I  found 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  small  group 
which  had  gathered  round  the  hind 
wheel  of  one  of  the  Pullman  cars,  into 
the  wheel-box  of  which  a  grim,  silent 
mechanic  was  driving  an  iron  spoke. 
Again  and  again  it  refused  to  hold,  and 
leapt  out  at  the  last  stroke.  The  poten- 
tate, who  stood  by,  speculated  ominonal  j 
on  the  future  of  these  luxurious  PulL 
man's  cars,  which  have  been  introduced 
on  all  the  main  lines.  They  aie  constantly 
breaking  down,  it  would  Mem,  owing  to 
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for  them,  while  it  meets 

Qts  of  the  railway  powers 

At   last   the    Pullman 

y  doctored  to  proceed,  but 

three    hours    after  our 
e   when  we  struck  Lake 

ran  along  the  southern 
shore,  on   which   a  very 

was  breaking.  We  were 
\g  the  first,  if  not  the 
er  of  the  West,  and  be- 
»f  the  neighbourhood  of 
le  number  of  fine  villas 

tended  gardens  which 
le.  Suddenly  we  ran  out 
md  did  our  last  two  miles 
)d  sound  permanent  way 
)iles.  On  our  left,  between 
jch  before  the  town,  lay  a 
iveraging,  I  should  guess, 
1  fifty  yards  in  breadth, 
arse  for  a  sculling  match," 
(marked  to  me  in  passing, 
'  would  be,  for  the  piles 

the  line  break  the  force 
and  leave  the  surface  of 
p  smooth  enough  for  the 
^er.  On  our  right  was  the 
isteniug  in  the  morning 

new  waterworks  which 
V  standing;  up  out  of  it  at 
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question,  tney  entered 
shares  standing  at  a  pren 
dends  at  ten  per  cent, 
their  enterprise.  One 
dep6t  is  much  like  anotl 
cans  differ  from  Englisl 
greater  freedom  which 
every  one  to  do  as  he  pie; 
responsibilities  of  going 
trains,  being  left  behind, 
his  own  shoulders),  and  i 
the  great  bells  which  th< 
The  horrible  shriek  of  th 
motive  is  happily  unkno' 
World ;  a  soft,  low  note, 
as  far,  being  substitute( 
the  shriek  means  nothing 
emitted  quite  as  often  wl 
is  standing  still  as  when 
whereas  the  engine  be 
warn  all  concerned.  It  I 
soon  as  the  American  en 
whenever  it  approaches 
crossing.  "  Look  out  J 
when  the  bell  tolls,"  i 
board,  is  all  the  protecti* 
public  at  half  the  rail 
even  in  New  England, 
even  this  warning  is  omil 
in  our  five  minutes'  sto 
central  depdt  of  Chicago, 
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"  I  haven't  an  idea." 

"Do  you  feel  like  lending  money 
more  than  usual?" 

"Not  the  least;  "but  these  dirty, 
greasy  little  notes  for  tuppence  half- 
penny each  do  give  one  rather  a  disgust 
of  money.  Perhaps  it's  the  custom  of 
the  country  for  natives  to  get  rid  of 
them  in  this  way.  They  are  certainly 
more  reckless  of  expense  than  any 
other  people  I  have  ever  been  amongst." 

"Can't  be  a  joke,  eh?  Now,  what 
%8  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  added, 
piteously,  to  the  potentate,  as  he  came 
up  to  us. 

"Meaning — waal,  I  suppose  it's — 1 
suppose  it's  meant  for  a  warning  to 
poor  green  old  John  Bull  and  the  rest 
to  button  up  their  pockets  when  they 
comes  out  West.  But  come  along,  there's 
no  time  to  lose  ;  we're  two  hours  behind 
time,  and  shan't  make  connections  unless 
we  look  sharp.  There's  the  Champaign 
across  the  platform,  with  her  steam  up, 
and  our  President  and  Vice  waiting 
for  us." 

"But  breakfast — ^how  about  break- 
fast?" pleaded  the  optimist:  "we've 
had  nothing  to  speak  of  since  Hamilton." 

"  Oh,  they'll  have  got  something  on 
board  ;  come  along." 

And  accordingly,  within  five  minutes 
•f  our  arrival,  we  were  aboard  the  little 
special  train  which  was  to  take  us  to  the 
new  line  in  northern  Iowa.  The  bell  of 
the  Cltampaign  began  to  toll,  and  we 
moved  slowly  out  of  the  central  dep6t 
•f  the  western  city  of  Aladdin.  Neither 
ihen^  nor  on  my  return  to  Chicago, 
•ould  I  get  any  further  explanation  of 
the  mysterious  notice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  notion 
abroad  amongst  the  travelling  world 
that  locomotion  in  the  United  States 
is  a  decidedly  democratic,  and,  there- 
Tore,  an  uncomfortable,  as  well  as  a  dan- 
gerous business.  I  don't  personally 
agree  with  the  position  that  all  things 
democratic  must  be  either  dangerous 
•r  uncomfortable.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  recommend  the  most  fastidious 
traveller  that  ever  got  into  a  carriage 
to  try  a  trip  on  a  special  belonging  to 
•n«  of  the  great  American  eompaniee. 


should  he  ever  get  the  chance,  if  he 
wishes  really  to  understand  how  going 
up  and  down  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
will  be  done  in  "  the  good  time  coming." 
Besides  our  spirited   little  locomotive, 
the     Champaign — which     every     now 
and  then   during  our   voyage   was  so 
evidently  inclined   to    run  away  with 
us     that     our     companion    the    Vice- 
president  had  to  go    forward   and   re- 
strain the  zeal  of   the  young  engineer 
and  stoker — we  had  two  cars.      That 
nearest   the   engine    was    our    sitting- 
room    by  day  and  bedroom   by  night. 
At  each  end  there  was  as  comfortable 
a  little  chamber  as  man  could  wish  for, 
or  woman  either.     These  were  occupied 
by  the  optimist  and  the  potentate,  while 
the  remaining  four  of  us  had  each  a 
separate   compartment  of    the   sitting- 
room,  which   the  negro  boy  made   up 
every  night  for  us  into  a  comfortable 
couch  while  we  were  at  supper.      Be- 
yond the  foremost  bedroom  was  a  dress- 
ing-room, with  large  washing  accommo- 
dation, and  water  always  turned  on  in 
some    myst*»rious   way.      We    stepped 
from  the   platform  of  this  car   across 
into  our    dining-room,  which  occupied 
the  larger  half  of  the  second  car,  be- 
yond  which  were   the  store-room  and 
the  servants'  berths,  for  a  second  negro 
boy  from  a  Chicago  restaurant  was  told 
oif  to  attend  to  this  car  and  look  after 
the  commissariat.      In  this  important 
department   we   were    prastically  self- 
supporting,  though  our  chef  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  foraging    for   fresh 
provisions  whenever  we  came  to  a  halt. 
Our  stores,  chiefly  of  the  potted  and  her- 
metically sealed  order,  comprised  pickled 
oysters  and  salmon,  sardines,  and  Yar- 
mouth  bloaters,   cold    roa^it   beef  and 
boiled  tongue,  with  tomatoes  and  other 
preserved  vegetables,  potted  duck,  and 
pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  one  which  bore  the  title 
of  "  kalos  geusis,"  to  which  the  straggler 
objected  strongly  (the  name,    not   the 
condiment)    on  grammatical    grounds. 
These,  with  cheese   and   crackers,  and 
an    unfailing  supply   of  peaches    and 
grapes  for  dessert,  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired, even  when  fresh  prairie  hen  or 
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<;hickens  were  not  to  be  had.  A  large 
box  of  excellent  Havannahs  reposed  in 
a  corner  of  the  dining-room.  Our  wine 
carte  consisted  of  the  sinf^le  item  of  dry 
champagne,  and  our  stock  of  ice  never 
failed,  while  at  any  hour  of  the  day  a 
cup  of  black  coffee,  hot  and  strong,  was 
forthcoming  at  a  few  minutes'  notice. 

Thus  furnished,  we  started  on  our  ex- 
ploring voyage,  and  with  three  of  the 
magnates  of  the  railway  world  on  board, 
we  carried  a  three-sesame  power,  before 
which  every  kind  of  railway  door  flew 
open  with  the  oiliest  promptitude.    The 
course  to  be  taken,  and  the  point  to  be 
reached  each  day,  were  settled,  as  we 
ran,   in  general  conclave.     Then  tele- 
grams were  sent  on  ahead,  one  to  order 
tea  at  the  place  selected  for  our  night 
quarters,  others  (after  we  had  left  the 
lines  controlled  by  the  Illinois  Central 
authority)  to  ask  permission  of  various 
railway  governments  to  take  our  special 
over  their  lines.     This  favour  was  of 
course  always  granted  at  once,  and  an 
olhcial  generally  appeared  in  due  course 
to  escort  us  over  each  successive  com- 
pany's road,  while  an  engineer  of  such 
company  mounted  the  Champaign,  to 
help  our  men  with  his  local  experience. 
The  jealousy  between  rival  lines  which 
existed,  and  to  a  great  extent  I  fancy 
still  exists,  at  home,  and  would  make 
such  an   arrangement  difficult,  has  no 
place  in  the  West.     The  competition  is 
indeed  keen  enough,  but  is  subordinated 
in  this  matter  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  companies  and  of  the  public;  and  as 
all  the  lines  "make  connections"  wher- 
ever  they   come  in   contact,   and    the 
gauges  are  everywhere  the   same,  you 
can  go  a  round  of  thousands  of  miles 
without  ever  changing  carriage,  or  being 
aware  that  you  are  on  a  different  line 
from  that  on  which  you  started.     At 
night  we  were  switched  away  into  some 
siding,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
main  track,  that  we   might  get  quiet 
sleep    without     annoyance     from    the 
rumble    and    bell    tolling    of    passing 
freight  trains,  and  as  a  rule  on  awaken- 
ing we  found  that  we  had  made  a  start 
at  daybreak,  and  had  run  some  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  already  on  our  route. 


As  we  ran  out  of  the  central  dep6t 
we  all  stood  on  the  platform  looking 
curiously  at  the  huge  corn  elevators,  and 
the  high  square  blocks  of  warehooses, 
as  handsome  as  any  in  Cannon  Street, 
and  the  rectangular  streets  and  avenues, 
broader  than  any  in  London.  I  suppose 
that  our  evident  wonder  pleased  our 
hosts,  all  Western  men ;  and  indeed  after 
all  that  one  has  read  in  iifty  books  of 
travels  about  Chicago,  I  will  defy  any 
one  not  to  be  startled  when  first  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  reality. 

We  were  certainly  not  destined  to 
pass  out  of  the  town  precincts  without 
a  shock  to  our  Old- World  notions.     As 
we  steamed  slowly  along  through  the 
suburbs,  tolling  our  great  bell,  we  came 
upon  one  of  the  broad  avenues  lined 
with  trees,  which  form  such  a  delightful 
feature   in   all  American   towns.      At 
the  crossing,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
avenue,  a  good-sized  house  was  standing 
— a  house  with  five   windows,  and  a 
door  on   the  side   which  was    turned 
towards  us.     You  might  hire  such  an 
one  for  from  forty  pounds  to  fifty  pounds 
a-year  in  Clerkenwell  or  Hammersmith, 
except  that  the  framework  of  this  tene- 
ment was  wooden,  only  the  foundations 
and  chimney-stacks  being  of  brick.    For 
a  moment  one  fancied  that  it  was  sta- 
tionary, and  couldn't  conceive  how  even 
the  laxest  municipal  democracy  could 
have    allowed    a   citizen    of   eccentric 
habits  to  build  right  in  the  middle  of 
an  important  thoroughfare.     A  second 
glance,  however,  showed  us   that  the 
house  was  upon  rollers,  and  was  only, 
in   fact,  waiting  until  we  had  passed, 
(as   a  market-cart    might  do  in   Eng- 
land), to  cross  the  track,  and  pursue  its 
journey.    I  looked  interrogatively  at  the 
struggler,  who  was  standing  next  me, 
and  he  at  me,  with  the  kind  of  expres- 
sion (I  should  fancy)  of  Bill  !N"ye,  when 
he  detected  the  heathen  Chinee  playing 
the    best  bower  which   William    had 
already  dealt  to  his  own  partner.     He 
was  evidently  suspicious  of  some  elabo- 
rate hoax,  such  as  have  been  so  often 
played  by  our  saturnine  cousins  on  cre- 
dulous Britishers.     The  potentate,  how- 
ever, stood  by  with  a  perfectly  innocent 
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face,  and  seemed  almost  surprised  when 
our  young  friend  broke  out— 

"What  has  that  wretched  house 
been  doing  1  Are  they  taking  it  to 
the  police  court  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly]" 

"  Likely  enough,"  answered  the  im- 
perturbable potentate ;  "  those  old 
wooden  houses  don*t  bear  the  best  of 
characters." 

"But,  seriously,  now,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ? " 

"Well,  just  this.  Building  is  mighty 
dear  in  Chicago,  I  tell  you;  but  if  it 
cost  twice  as  much,  every  block  in  the 
city  has  got  to  be  as  tall  and  handsome 
as  the  best  of  those  you  saw.  So  every 
man  that  owns  a  lot  is  in  a  hurry  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  houses  which  served 
well  enough  a  year  or  two  back.  Then, 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  fellows,  clerks 
and  the  like,  who  will  go  and  marry, 
— we  are  a  marrying  people,  you  know. 
What  did  that  dteadful  old  Scotchman 
say  about  it  ] " 

"  Carlyle,  you  mean  ?  Why,  that  the 
most  notable  fact  about  you  was,  that 
you  had  begotten  with  hitherto-unheard- 
of  rapidity  twenty  millions  of  the  greatest 
bores  under  the  sun.  Is  that  what  you 
meani" 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  the  old  cynic  !  But 
we  don't  mind  him  ;  we  are  a  good- 
natured  people  as  well  as  a  marrying 
people." 

"  That  was  said  before  your  war, 
remember." 

"  Ay,  but  the  *  American  war  in  a 
nutshell '  and  the  *  fire  in  a  dirty  chim- 
ney '  came  out  in  our  sorest  pinch. 
However,  we've  forgiven  him." 

"  So  have  we  all ;  and  he  has  said 
much  worse  things  about  England.  Be- 
sides, you  won  :  you  put  out  the  fire, 
and  cleansed  the  chimney." 

"  Yes,  that's  true  ;  so  we  can  afford 
to  laugh.  Well  then,  these  young  fel- 
lows must  have  a  house,  and  can't  afford 
to  build,  or  live,  in  the  town ;  so  they 
just  go  and  buy  one  of  the  old  wooden 
ones,  get  a  lot  m  the  suburbs  and  build 
foundiitions,  and  then  just  cut  away  the 
house,  clap  it  on  rollers,  and  tote  it  out 
of  town  as  you  saw."  ' 


"  Well,  that's  a  wrinkle  in  the  eco- 
nomic line.  I'm  glad  I've  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  or  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could 
have  swallowed  the  story." 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  swallow  bigger 
things  before  you  get  back.  But  here's 
the  boy  to  call  us  to  breakfast." 

And  the  summons  was,  indeed,  a  wel- 
come one;  with  the  exception  of  a  cup  of 
tea,  with  some  immaterial  kind  of  bread- 
cake  and   baked  apple  accompaniment, 
we  had  been  fasting  since  the  famous 
joint  at  Hamilton.    So  we  trooped  after 
the  President  into  our  second  carriage 
with  alacrity.      The  misgivings  which 
Tindoubtedly  had  troubled  at  least  one 
of  us,  when  we  were  hurried  away,  unfed, 
from  the  central  dep6t  at  Chicago,  dis- 
appeared at  once.    Our  table  was  spread 
with  haste  as  well  as  profusion.     In  the 
centre  a  solid  pile  of  peaches  and  grapes. 
The  side  dishes  contained  pickled  salmon 
and  oysters,  with  beef-tongue  and  chicken 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  a  large  reservoir 
of  tomatoes,  sliced,  and  served  with  oil 
and  vinegar.    (This  last  dish,  a  delicious 
cool  salad  when  carefully  prepared,  is 
almost  universal  in  the  States,  and  after 
a  dusty  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  in  the  cars,  with  the  thermometer  at 
80°,  is  one  of  those  culinary  sensations 
which  hang  fondly   on  the  memory.) 
On  the  side  table  were  rolls,  crackers, 
cheese,  sauces,  and  an  array  of  coffee- 
cups,  while  underneath  stood  a  pail  of 
ice,  with  the  heads  of  champagne  bottles 
protruding.     One  of  the  black  boys  was 
openiilg  a  bottle  as  we  entered,  while 
the  other,  napkin  in  hand,  mai-shalled 
us  to  the  table.    I  thought  I  remarked  a 
benignant  and  gratified  twinkle  in  the 
eye  of  the  President  as  he  watched  the 
effect  of  his  preparations  on  his  half- 
famished  guests.    Let  me  draw  a  decent 
veil  over    the  next   half-hour,  during 
which  the  Champaign  sped  on  her  way 
through  one    of  the   most    prosperous 
sections  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Hlinois. 
Though    prosperous,    I   am    happy    to 
believe,  on  the  assurance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  veracious  of  men, 
that  it  offers  no  leatures  of  picturesque 
or  other  special   interest   to  strangers. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  cup  of  smoking 
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black  coffee  stood  before  each  of  us,  and 
the  lir-^t  Iragrant  bouquet  of  the  Presi- 
dent's HavHunahs  was  stealing  through 
the  car.  The  st  Higgler  was  still  lin- 
gering over  a  third  peach  ;  and,  as  he 
teiidfily  skinned  it,  remarked  to  the 
Vice-president,  his  next  neighbour: 

**  lh«ie  is  certainly  something  I  like 
very  nmch  in  your  peaches.  They 
haven't,  of  course,  the  delicate  texture 
and  flnvoiir  of  hothouse  Iruit,  or  of  the 
best  \^all-fiuit.  But  then,  they  are  not 
wall  grown,  1  take  it?" 

*'  Mo,  indeed  ;  we  don't  get  many 
walls  in  bouthern  Illinois.  It  11  be  all 
standard  fruit  that  you  get  in  these 
parts." 

"So  I  thought,"  said  the  struggler, 
taking  a  patronizing  bite  out  of  the 
suujiy  side  of  his  now  skinned  peach. 
"  I'ut  tlicy  are  a  more  cut-and-come- 
agrtin  kind  of  fruit  than  ours — a  demo- 
cratic version  of  Old- World  peaches. 
You  Ict'l  as  if  you  might  eat  any  quan- 
tity ot  tlH'm  without  depriving  anybody 
else  cf  their  chance.  1  dare  say  you 
have  thcni  iu  large  quantities  here,  these 
yellow  standard  peaches?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  large  district  of 
Soul  hern  Illinois  which  is  celebrated 
for  tht^m,"  said  the  Vice-president 

"  We  run  a  fruit  train  every  day 
through  the  season,"  put  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  never  missed  hearing  any 
remark  which  bore  on  the  traffic  of  his 
dailing  lines.  "It  has  grown  to  be  a 
big  In  s  ness  these  last  few  years." 

^'AVlien  you  say  a  fruit  train,  you 
meaii,  1  suppose,  that  (»ne  of  your  morn- 
ing trains  brings  in  the  fruit]  Ours 
corner  into  London  mostly  on  large  light 
wagguna  adapted  exclusively  for  fruit- 
carrying." 

*'  Ko  ;  I  guess  our  train  only  brings 
fruit.  It  has  gut  to  average  seventeen 
cars  now.  One  morning  this  summer, 
I  renienber  it  brought  in  thirty-six  tons 
of  stiawherries  ;  and  I  think  that's  the 
biggest  lot  we've  carried  yet." 

The  siruggler  paused  in  the  act  of 
carrying  to  his  mouth  the  la«>t  morsel  of 
hid  jKach.  "Thirty-Qix  tons!  tons* 
wcipdii  of  strawberries  in  one  day  1 
You  are  joking.    Why,  who  eats  them  V 


"Waal,  I  reckon  the  Chicago  folk. 
I  don't  think  many  get  out  of  tli« 
town." 

I'he  struggler  gravely  swaUowed  his 
last  mouthful,  and  held  out  his  hand 
for  a  cigar,  with  a  look  of  confidence 
injured.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
that  there  was  some  deliberate  plot  to 
mystify  us,  and  I  believe  would  have 
prefaced  every  question  he  put  with, 
"  bar  sell,"  if  he  had  thought  that  that 
polite  Anglicanism  would  have  been 
understood  by  our  Western  friends. 

I  must  own  that  the  thirty-six  tons 
was  even  to  me  a  somewhat  large  order. 
"A  friend  of  mine,  an  English  sherry 
importer,"  I  said,  "has  a  large  peach, 
orchard  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  he  feeds' 
his  pigs  with  the  fruit,  after  he  has 
preserved  all  he  cares  for." 

"Why  don't  he  tote  it  into  Cadie 
and  sell  it  ? "  said  the  potentate.  "  You 
Britishers  are  so  cussed  wasteful" 

"  I  like  that,"  said  the  optimist. 
"Why,  1  never  knew  what  a  spend- 
thrift nation  was  till  I  got  here." 

"  Well,  we  caught  it  from  you,  any- 
how," replied  the  potentate.  "  But  is 
that  why  Spanish  hams  are  so  cracked 
up  1     1»  it  a  peach  flavour,  or  what  1" 

"  Montauche's  hams,  you  m^^an,"  I 
said.  "No,  I  believe  those  remarkable 
porkers  obtain  their  flavour  from  a  diet 
of  snakes  and  snow  ;  or,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  some  travellers  declare  that  it  comes 
from  chestnuts." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  optimist,  "  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  thirty  six  tons 
isn't  so  much  for  a  big  city.  How  many 
people  in  Chicago  now]" 

"Time  hundred  and  fifty  thousand." 

"All  fruit  eaters, '1  suppose.  Well, 
that  is  a  ton  or  so  to  10,000.  Yoa 
were  last  from  college,  struggler  ;  cipher 
us  out  how  many  pottles  a  head  that 
would  come  to." 

"  But  this  is  only  from  one  source  of 
supply,"  said  the  struggler. 

"  \W  hring  in  pretty  nt^ar  all  the  fruit, 
I  gue.-s,"  said  the  President.  "  Market 
gardening  about  the  town  hasn't  begun 
yet.  They  haven't  time  for  ir,  and  ths 
climate  wouldn't  suit  so  well." 

"Su]'}»os>e  we  go  and  have  a  look  at 
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the  country  1  Why,  we  must  have  run 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  by  this  time,  I 
should  think." 

"Thereabouts,"  said  the  President, 
and  so  we  got  up  and  sauntered  into 
our  drawing-room  car,  and  ensconced 
ourselves  at  the  windows,  to  make  all 
such  observations  on  the  new  country  as 
the  pace  would  permit.  It  was  under 
corn  almost  exclusively  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach, — corn  standing  from  four  to 
six  feet  high  over  a  slightly  undulating 
country,  crossed  here  and  there  by  very 
passable  tracks.  The  stations  which  we 
shot  i>ast  were  generally  surrounded  by 
detaclit'd  cottages  and  farm  homesteads  ; 
the  inevitable  large,  square,  brick-built 
school  house  standing  out  as  the  prin- 
cipal building,  though  occasionally  some 
enterpii-ing  citizen  had  run  up  a  solid 
block  of  stores,  with  dwelling-houses 
above,  in  sure  anticipation  of  the  coming 
pojiulation  and  prosperity,  which  chal- 
lenged comparison  with  it  for  size. 

*'  What  is  your  plan  here,  in  Illinois, 
as  to  your  schools]"  asked  the  optimist. 
"I  see  everywhere  the  school  standing 
up,  the  biggest  and  best  building  in  the 
town.  How  do  you  pay  for  them  and 
maintain  them  ]" 

"  By  reserved  sections,"  said  the 
potentate. 

"  Thank  you,  but  you  might  as  well 
say  by  conic  sections  for  anything  that 
the  phrase  means  to  me.  What  are  re- 
served sections,  pray  ]" 

"  The  Vice  will  explain.  He  had  a 
hand  in  the  Government  survey  in  these 
parts  ;"  and  the  potentate  betook  him- 
self to  his  cigar. 

"Well,  it*s  rather  a  long  story  to 
make  it  clear  to  you,"  said  the  Vice- 
presi<leut.  "Our  State  survey  system 
wasn't  applied  to  the  thirteen  colonies, 
but  now  whenever  a  territory  applies  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  often  before 
that,  it  is  regularly  surveyed,  and 
divided  up  into  sections." 

"  I  see.  And  some  of  these  are  re- 
served tor  the  schools]" 

**  f^ust  so.  This  is  how  it's  done.  A 
meridian  line  is  drawn  across  north  and 
south  from  some  natural  starting-point. 
Here  in  Illinois  we  took  the  junction  of 


the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Then  a  base 
line  is  drawn  across  the  meridian  line  at 
right  angles,  of  course  from  the  same 
point.  Then,  by  drawiug  cross  lines 
parallel  with  these  two  initial  ones,  the 
country  under  survey  is  ma])ped  out 
into  blocks  six  miles  square." 

*'What  a  monotonous  rectangular 
business  !"  said  the  optimist ;  "  and  a 
six-mile  block  is  a  parish,  I  suppose  ?  ^ 

"  We  call  'em  townships,"  said  the 
Vice-president.  "Then  each  township 
is  divided  again  into  numbered  sections, 
each  a  mile  square,  or  thirty-six  sec- 
tions to  every  township.  Out  of  these, 
one  section,  generally  the  sixteenth,  is 
reserved  for  school  purposes." 

"  What — if  there  are  no  children  1" 

"  Well,  that's  generally  the  case  at 
first.  So  the  school  section — 640  acres, 
you  see — lies  there  till  school  trustees 
are  named,  and  then  it  is  vested  in 
them  to  deal  with  as  they  find  best." 

"But  are  there  school  trustees  to 
every  township?" 

"  Yes,  to  every  political  township ; 
and  the  political  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  surveyed  townships,  though 
they  are  fixed  by  the  State,  and  not  by 
the  Central  Government." 

"  Well,  but  these  640  acres  must  be 
often  nearly  useless — like  a  white  ele- 
phant, or  the  Vicar  of  Wakelield's  big 
picture.  They  can't  let,  1  suppose,  at  a 
rent  in  these  parts  ?  Heavy  rents  are  a 
privilege  of  our  Old  World." 

"  No,  and  they  don't  need.  The 
trustees  nearly  always  want  money  to 
build  the  schools,  and  for  initiatory 
expenses,  so  they  sell  the  school  lot  for 
what  it  will  bring." 

"And  what  theni  where  does  the 
school  income  come  from  ]  How  are  the 
teachers  paid,  and  the  buildings  main- 
tained ?  1  understand  your  system  to  be 
absolutely  free  ? " 

"  Well,  so  it  is  ;  we  get  the  income 
by  just  taxing  all  owners  of  laud  in 
the  township." 

"  That's  simple  enough  certainly,  and 
an  excellent  plan.  But  now  ahout  the 
other  thirty-five  sections  :  how  are  they 
dealt  with  1  First,  who  do  they  belong  to, 
the  Union  or  the  iState,  or  to  squatters?  " 
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"To  the  State,  except  the  settled 
part ;  and  since  the  squatters,  as  you  call 
them,  are  mostly  the  leading  citizens, 
they  fix  up  matters  pretty  much  as 
they  please." 

"  Then  every  one  who  comes  in  and 
buys  afterwards  buys  from  the  State, 
and  gets  a  State  title  1 " 

"  Just  so." 

"  And  about  roads,  railways,  and  the 
like :  the  companies  buy  from  the 
State,  too,  I  suppose?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  whose  ground  tlie  discussion 
was  now  touching:  "I  reckon  these 
lines  wouldn't  have  been  built  if  we 
had  had  to  pay  for  the  land." 

"  What !  did  the  State  give  it  you  1" 

"The  State  gave  us  the  land  for  the 
line,  and  alternate  sections  of  a  strip, 
six  miles  wide,  right  along  on  each  side 
the  line." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  own  the 
land  for  six  miles  on  each  side  of  all 
your  lines  1 " 

"We  did  own  half  of  it — every  al- 
ternate section  you  see,  chequerwise — 
with  the  State :  first  our  section,  then 
a  State  section,  and  so  on.  But  we've 
sold  pretty  well  all  of  ours,  except  a 
few  hundred  thousand  acres." 

"  Yes,  now  I  see  all  about  it.  This 
explains  a  good  deal,  and  accounts  for 
the  way  in  which  your  railways  have 
gone  a- head.  It  makes  all  the  difTerence 
whether  you  have  to  buy  the  land,  or 
get  it  to  sell." 

"There  din't  so  much  difference  so 
far  as  chances  of  success  go :  when 
you've  got  to  buy  your  land,  you  buy 
your  traffic  with  it.  All  your  customers 
are  there,  living  along  your  lines,  and 
ready  to  go  up  and  down,  and  send 
goods  the  moment  you've  got  your  rails 
down.  But  we  had  to  make  our  traffic  for 
ourselves,  and  bring  our  own  customers 
out  here." 

"Then,  in  fact,  it  doesn't  much  mat- 
ter which  direction  your  lines  run  in. 
So  long  as  the  companies  can  get  land 
grants,  such  as  you  speak  of,  they  may 
go  anywhere  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  only  they've  got  to  take  care 
that  they  pick  the  sort  of  country  emi- 


grants will  care  to  settle  on ;  and  they 
must  make  out  a  decent  case  to  go  to 
the  State  legislature  with,  or  they 
wouldn't  get  their  Act" 

"  And  when  they've  got  it,  and  have 
made  their  line,  they  and  the  State  go 
into  competition  as  sellers  of  land  ?" 

"  Well,  the  competition  don't  amount 
to  much.  The  State  mostly  lets  the  land 
lie  for  folk  to  come  after  it;  but  the 
railway  companies  have  regular  land 
departments,  which  manage  their  grants, 
and  settle  emigrants  on  them  sb  fast  as 
they  can.  The  purchase-money  is  at 
first  very  low — from  four  or  five  dollars 
an  acre  ours  went  at — and  only  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  that  down  at  once.  The 
rest  is  payable  by  instalments,  and  the 
settler  doesn't  get  his  deed  till  they  are 
paid.  But  it's  all  made  easy  for  them, 
because  we  want  their  custom.  Any 
man  who  don't  go  to  pieces  with  drink 
can  pay  for  his  land  out  of  crops,  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  live  well  too. 
I've  known  many  do  it  under  two 
years." 

"  I  suppose  most  of  the  stations  and 
villages  are  upon  the  companies'  lands  ]" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  they  do  mostly  come 
out  so  ;  but  nobody  can  say  where  the 
best  locations  are  going  to  be  before- 
hand. One  place  goes  Srhead,  and  an- 
other, just  as  good  every  way  as  far  as 
you  can  see,  won't  move." 

"  fiaven't  you  had  useful  knowledge 
enough  for  an  hour  or  so  ]  Here,  just 
look  out  here,  and  you'll  see  a  piece  of 
real  genuine  prairie." 

"  Where  ]  Which  ? "  said  the  strug- 
gler,  eagerly,  and  we  all  turned  to  the 
windows  with  considerable  curiosity. 

"There,  between  those  two  long 
patches  of  com.  We're  just  coming 
abreast  of  it.  And  there  again,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  oflf,  all  the 
side  of  that  slope.  That's  the  real, 
original,  untouched,  Katty  Bumpo  busi- 
ness, and  no  mistake." 

All  three  of  us  stared  at  the  plots  in- 
dicated by  the  potentate  with  all  our 
eyes,  as  we  ran  past 

"  It's  yellower  than  I  expected,"  said 
tjie  struggler. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  it  green. 
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did  you,  after  such  a  baking  as  weVe 
had  for  the  last  month?  Besides,  there 
are  a  lot  of  yellow  flowers  in  blossom  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

"Too  much  like  a  piece  of  waste  land 
anywhere,"  said  the  optimist^  with 
something  like  a  sigh. 

"You're  disappointed?"  asked  the 
potentate. 

"  Yes,  I  own  I  had  a  sentiment  about 
a  prairie.  Your  Cooper's  books  took  a 
wonderful  hold  on  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  hear  they  laugh  at  them  now, 
but  depend  upon  it  there  has  been  no 
one  hke  him  for  the  vague  border-land 
which  lies  between  savage  and  civilized 
life.  I  haven't  read  *  The  Prairie  '  and 
the  *Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  wouldn't  read  them 
again  now  for  fear  of  losing  the  racy 
taste.  But  I  expected  a  new  sensation, 
and  I  haven't  got  it.  Not  a  bit  Natty 
Bumpoish,  those  strips  of  rough  land  ! " 

"  Wait  till  yoa  get  out  into  Iowa ; 
when  you  can  see  nothing  else,  they 
won't  look  so  tame." 

"I  hope  not.  I  see  we're  coming  to 
something  like  a  hill  at  last.  Why,  it 
must  be  something  like  three  hours  since 
we  stopped  for  water.  How  long  can 
your  game  little  engine  run  without  a 
drink?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  she's  getting  a  little 
thirsty.  Those  hills  are  above  Galena, 
where  we  shall  stop  next." 

"  Galena,  another  odd  name.  Let's 
see,  Galena,  Galena,  haven't  I  heard  of 
it  somehow  ? " 

"Guess  you  might.  It's  President 
Grant's  town." 

"Ay,  of  course,  I  thought  I  knew 
the  name.  He  was  in  some  business 
there  when  your  war  broke  out,  I 
think." 

"  Yes,  in  the  leather  trade ;  and  not  a 
good  trade  either.  Our  State  found  the 
great  statesman,  and  the  head  soldier  for 
our  war,  and  we're  mighty  proud  of  it, 
I  tell  you." 

"  And  well  you  may  be.  But  let  me 
see;  Lincoln  wasn't  an  Illinois  man, 
was  he?" 

"  Not  bom ;  but  it  was  his  State.   H^ 


lived  here  nearly  all  his  life,  and  was 
practising  here  when  he  was  elected 
President  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  our  line.  Some  of  the  college-bred 
lawyers  used  to  laugh  at  him,  but  not 
one  of  them  ever  came  near  him  with  an 
Illinois  prey." 

"  So  I  should  think.  Now,  I  don't 
suppose  you'll  believe  it,"  added  the 
optimist,  after  a  short  pause,  "  but  it's 
true,  that  I  felt  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  I  never  did  about  any  other  of  the 
foremost  men  of  our  time.  I  would 
have  gone  round  the  world  to  have 
seen  him  eye  to  eye,  and  shaken  hands 
with  him,  and  that's  more  than  I  can 
say  of  any  other.  And  I  know  that 
many  other  Englishmen  felt  as  I  did.". 

I  added  my  testimony  to  much  the 
like  effect,  and  our  hosts  were  evidently 
pleased. 

"  Yes,"  the  optimist  went  on,  "  three 
nations  in  our  time  have  had  their  trial 
times,  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  work  to  do — Italy,  Germany,  and  these 
States — ^and  each  has  found  a  great  man 
for  their  work :  Cavour,  Bismarck,  and 
Lincoln,  two  noblemen  and  a  peasant's 
son.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
Italian  or  the  German;  but  take  the 
men's  work,  and  I  say  that  Lincoln's  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  hardest.  No 
such  job  was  ever  laid  on  a  man's  shoulders 
as  came  to  him  in  March  1860.  And 
take  the  men's  record,  and  for  sagacity 
and  courage,  as  well  as  for  simple  truth- 
fulness, and  faith  in  his  cause  and  his 
God,  the  plain  rail^plitter  stands  well 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  Happy  the 
nation  that  could  sift  out  such  a  leader 
in  its  sorest  need ;  and  though  I'm  half 
sorry  to  admit  it,  potentate,  to  such  a 
bigoted  Yankee,  and  such  a  hater  of  my 
country  as  you,  I  must  add,  happy  the 
leader  who  feels  such  a  nation  under- 
neath him.  I  don't  believe  any  other 
race  but  ours  would  have  pulled  through 
your  rebellion." 

"  Well,  I  ain't  sorry  you  talk  of  '  our 
race,'  anyhow,"  said  the  potentate;  "and 
I  only  wish  some  of  your  big  bugs  and 
your  confounded  newspapers  would  have 
talkedL,like  that  before  Gettysburg." 


r  f'lo  be  continued*) 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

AT  TUB   "BLADEBONB.** 

"  T  TFA.L  yon  what^  Dennw," — Mrs.  Fapg 
wjiH  on  hor  knees  on  the  henrth-nig, 
making'  her  huHband'fl  toast,  talking  to 
liiiM  iin'.inwliile  over  her  ri^ht  shcmlder 
<iLs  lio  ^at  sireUfhed  out  helpleRtily  in  a 
liu^'o,  ann-chair, — "You  «ay  I  dofuolUh 
l}iin;^M(>. hi  times,  ami  you're  riji^ht;  but  I 
(lid  one  wJHo  thing  whou  I  got  Miss  Nuna 
ov<*r  to  (Jmy*H  P'ann." 

"  Why  !'*  Dennis  spoke  with  painful 
hIowiics.s  ;  ho  had  lost  full  coniniand 
over  liis  words;  "I  thought  you  said 
h1i»*-  were  back  again." 

"  So  kIio  is,  old  man."  Mrs.  Fagg 
tuniHd  iho  toast  carefully  on  the  fork. 
*' sIm^  only  stayed  two  days;  but  the 
clian^'ii  WHS  everything,  bless  you,  she's 
j^Town  (|iiite  sprack ;  she's  as  active 
}i<4ain  a.H  nho  was,  and  she  don't  fret 
notl»iii«,'  TUMir  so  much,  neither." 

Uvvv  M  rs.  Fagg  had  to  retreat  from  the 
oven  kmI  glow,  which  scorched  her  face. 

**|)o  you  think.  Kitty,"— his  dull 
oyvH  toll  )W()d  his  wife  with  a  painful 
look  nt  iiMoertainty — **aa  she  cares  yet 
fur  Mr.  Wilir* 

Mrs.  Kaug  had  begun  on  a  fresh  slice 
of  l.na<l,  Init  it  fell  off  the  fork  as  her 
lni>l».iii«l  spoke.  Her  face  was  very  red 
as  sIm<  pirked  it  up  ngain — but  that 
iniu'ht  have  been  caused  by  the  tire,  or 

6ttM»lt|l'L'. 

'*  rm  Mirj)nsed  at  you,  Dennis,  that  I 
am.  Why.  Miss  Nuna  never  did  care 
tor  him  ;  and  she'd  hud  plenty  time  to 
timl  t  III  wlu'thor  there  was  anUhing  in 
hiin  to  suit  her,  before  she  set  eyes  on 
Mr,  Will  more."  She  picked  up  the 
l»!>a  I  and  tixwl  it  carefully  on  Uie  fork. 
•' Noi  that  I  like  Mr.  Whitmoi-o ;  I 
<  '111  -  r;:»'ie.  I  don*t  want  t<»  s]>enk 
liar:»h    I'f    auybodyy  but  Miss   Nuna's 


as  clean  thrown   away  on  bim   as  if 
she'd  been  chucked  in  the  dust-bin." 

"  Dear,  dear  I  " — Dennis  moved  his 
head  slowly  against  the  back  of  his  easy 
chair,  and  tear^  stood  in  his  eyes — ^'such 
a  sweet  young  lady  too  I" 

Mrs.  Fagg  got  on  her  feet,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  butter  her  husband's  toast,  and 
then  to  feed  him  with  it,  and  to  give 
him  his  tea  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby. 
She  was  dislressed  at  her  own  want 
of  tact. 

**  I  say,  old  man,  never  mind ;"  she 
wiped  his  mouth,  set  the  pillow  straight 
in  his  high-barked  chair,  and  then  gave 
him  a  hearty  kiss ;  "  you  mustn't  take 
on  about  l^Iiss  Nuna ;  she'll  do  fast 
enouj^h.  You  wanted  your  tea,  dear, 
didn't  you,  just  now  1  Yes,  yes  ;  she's 
coming  in  to  sit  a  bit  with  you,  she 
said,  and  you  mustn't  be  down-hearted 
with  her,  old  man ;  she's  as  fond  of  Mr. 
Whitmore  as  I  am  of  you  ;  she  is,  you 
know,  eh  T 

She  looked  at  poor  Dennis's  dull  face 
to  be  sure  he  understood,  and  he  nodded 
with  a  feeble  smile. 

Mrs.  Fagg  carried  away  the  tea- 
things. 

"There's   the   making   of    a    stout- 
hearted woman  in  Miss  Nuna  yet ;  she's 
but  a  child  now,"  she  said,  and  then  she 
gave  a  little  sigh.     "  Here  have  I  been 
railing  against  that  husband   of   hers, 
and  maybe   if  she'd  married  so  as  to 
have    no    troubles,    and  hadn't    been 
brought  to  think  for  herself,  she'd  have 
gone  on  a  baby  all  her  life   through; 
and  a    gre} -haired    baby,"    said     Mrs, 
Fagg,  rellectively,  "  is  like  Punch  at  a 
funeral."      She   came   back,  swept  xvp 
the  crumbs,  set  a  chair  for  the  viAiU)!, 
and  then  got  out  a  duster  to  hem.. 

Nuna  was  not  long  in  coming  ;     ^jcvvV^"^ 
poor  intirui  man  was  brighten e«rV  \>>i^^^^ 
sweet  suiilc,  and  kindly  ways  'V^      vS)o>^^^ 
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Her  presence  hronpTit  "hnct  foTroer  ideas 
to  Dennis,  and  with  them  the  mastery 
whi(!h  he  had  formerly  exercised  in 
puMic  over  his  wife. 

*'  Make  some  fresh  tea,  Kitty,"  he 
said,  reprovingly,  "  for  Miss — "  he 
looked  at  Niina  ;  "  she  don't  ought  to 
be  kep*  waiting." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  don't  tron"hle," 
said  Nuna.  She  had  grown  to  look  on 
Mrs.  Fagg  with  reverence,  and  it  was 
dismaying  to  hear  her  reV)uked. 

Mrs.  Fagg  smiled,  and  proceeded  to 
obey  her  husband. 

"  Take  a  cup,  Miss  Nuna,"  she  whis- 
pered, when  she  brought  in  the  neat 
little  tray  with  one  of  her  best  china 
cups  and  saucers;  "he  mustn't  be 
fretted,  poor  dear,  and  a  chat  does 
him  good." 

Nuna  sat  wondering;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  every  fresh  trouble  laid  on  the 
landlady  added  to  her  affectio^^r  the 
helpless  man  she  served.  ^ 

"How  she  must  love  him,"  she  sighed ; 
"  and  yet  Dennis  never  seemed  a  loving 
husband.  He  always  appeared  to  snub 
his  wife.  Is  it  her  own  love  that  makes 
Mrs.  Fagg  happy,  or  does  it  really  win 
his]" 

It  was  strange  to  Nuna  to  feel  drawn 
as  she  now  did  to  Mrs.  Fagg.  As  a 
child,  she  had  shrunk  from  her  sharp 
sayings. 

She  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Roger  Westropp ;  it  had  been  sent  on 
to  her  from  St.  John  Street.  Roger 
was  ill  again,  and  he  hoped  Mrs.  Whit- 
more  would  excuse  his  wishing  to  see 
her ;  Nuna  was  puzzled,  she  thought 
she  would  take  Mrs.  Fagg  into  coun- 
sel about  leaving  her  stepmother. 

She  sat  with  Dennis  till  it  grew 
dark.  She  had  spent  the  morning  with 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  the  afternoon  in 
taking  a  walk  with  her  father,  and  in 
listening  to  his  charitable  plans  for  the 
coming  winter ;  but  she  had  not  spoken 
of  Roger's  letter  :  it  seemed  to  her  best 
not  to  say  she  had  seen  him  in  London. 

"  It's  getting  dark,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Fagg.  "Shall  Ben  follow  you  up  to  the 
Rectory  gate  ?  There's  a  nest  of  tramps 
camping  down  Carvings\Yood  Lane." 


""Will  yon  come  with  me  yourself, 
please,"  said  Nuna  shyly.  "I  don't 
mind  tramps;  but  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  this  said. 
By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  knew  Mrs. 
Fagg  would  be  willing  to  help  her. 

She  began  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  the  Bladebone — "  I  want  to  go  to 
London  ;  a  sick  person  I  know  there 
wants  to  see  me ;  and,  besides,  I  might 
get  news  of  Mr.  Whitmore."  She  stop- 
ped, but  Mrs.  Fagg  kept  silence  too. 

It  was  much  easier  to  Nuna  to  say 
what  she  wanted  to  say  in  the  dark 
tree-shaded  road. 

"It  seems  to  me" — she  pressed  her 
hands  nervously  together — **that  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  him. 
I  don't  think  I  ought  to  have  taken 
this  long  silence  so  quietly.  I  have 
not  heard  for  a  whole  month.  Mrs.  Fagg" 
— her  voice  shook,  and  she  could  not 
steady  it — "  if  Dennis  had  gone  away, 
and  not  written  to  you  for  a  whole 
month,  what  should  you  have  done  1 " 

"  There  would  not  be  a  mossel  of  use 
in  my  try  in'  to  say,  ma'am."  Mrs.  Fagg 
spoke  briskly.  "  I  couldn't  take  on  me 
to  know  what  I'd  ha'  done  in  such  a  case. 
Dennis  always  was  a  bad  fist  at  writin', 
and  maybe  what  I'd  ha'  done  wouldn't 
be  the  fit  thing  for  a  lady  like  you  to 
do,  ma'am — "  Mrs.  Fagg  stopped  ab-' 
ruptly,  as  if  she  kept  the  rest  of  her 
thoughts  to  herself.  , 

They  had  reached  the  Rectory  gates. 

Nuna  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Fagg's 
arm.  "  Come  in  a  minute,"  she  said, 
and  Mrs.  Fagg  followed  up  the  shaded 
gravelled  walk.  She  forgot  Dennis 
and  everything  in  the  interest  she 
felt. 

"  You  have  something  in  your  mind, 
you  would  like  to  tell  me," — Nuna  put 
her  arm  round  the  surprised  woman 
and  kissed  her ;  "  try  and  advise 
me  as  if  I  were  your  sister  or  your 
child.  Remember,  I  can't  ask  my  poor 
dear  father's  advice.  I  can't  distress 
him  with  my  anxiety  and  sorrow.  I 
have  not  a  fiiend  I  should  like  to 
go  to." 
•    "  Did  Mr.  Whitmoie  go  by  himself?" 
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said  the  landlady — her  heart  was  very 
hard  against  Paul  at  that  moment. 
"What  call  had  he,"  she  thought,  "to 
put  this  poor  child  to  such  a  pass?" 

"  Ho  ^vent  with  a  party  of  friends." 
Kiina  was  again  glad  of  the  darkness. 

'*  \\;]iat  you're  thinking  of,  Miss — " 
!Mrs.  Fagg  might  have  been  speaking  to 
Dennis,  she  had  the  same  fondling  ten- 
derness of  voice — "  Is  that  Mr.  Whit- 
niore's  fallen  ill?  very  like  to  happen  ; 
and  if  so,  of  course  you'd  wish  to  be 
beside  him."  She  heard  a  little  choked 
sob,  but  slie  went  on.  "  I  dare  say  you 
know  "where  the  friends  lives  who  went 
away  with  Mr.  Whitmore,  Miss,  and 
perhaps  some  of  'em  has  left  folks  at 
home  who  could  set  your  mind  at 
rest." 

Eefore  the  words  were  spoken  a  hope 
had  come  to  Nuna — a  sudden  new  idea. 
lioger  Westropp  might  possibly  give  her 
the  clue  to  his  daughter's  route.  He 
had  told  her,  when  she  saw  him,  that 
he  knew  more  about  the  doings  at  the 
house  in  Park  Lane  than  Patty  guessed 
he  did. 

"  And  Patty  may  have  written  to 
him." 

There  was  not  a  certainty  in  this  hope, 
but  it  seemed  to  give  a  clue  she  might 
follow. 

*'  Thank  you,  very  very  much,"  she  said 
warmly.  "  You  have  given  me  the  help 
I  wanted.  I  will  go  to  London  and  try 
and  see  a  person  who  may  give  me  news. 
I  can't  see  any  risk  in  leaving  Mrs. 
Beaufort  now,  she  is  so  much  better." 

*'  J^other  Mrs.  Beaufort  1  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am ;  I  didn't  mean  it,  but 
she'll  do  fast  enough." 

]Mrs.  Fagg  blushed  at  her  own  free- 
dom. "  Only  it's  a  point  I  feels  strongly 
mpon ;  I  mean,  what  a  wife's  bound  to 
do  for  a  husband ;  that's  where  I  fall 
out  with  ;Miss  Menella.  Let  a  man  be 
good  or  bad,  kind  or  unkind,  fretful  or 
sweet,  it  don't  matter;  it's  a  woman's 
dooty  to  make  him  happy  if  she  can. 
All  wo  married  ones  ha*  got  to  do  is  to 
make  one  man  happy  \  and  if  a  woman 
does  her  dooty.  Miss  Nuna,  we  know, 
don't  us,  there's  One  as  'ull  m-.ke  her 
way  easy — some  daj'." 


CHAPTER    LXL 
Roger's  legacy. 

"  If  a  woman  does  her  dooty,  there's- 
One  as  'ull  make  her  way  easy — some 
day." 

The  words  kept  on  sounding  in 
Kuna's  ears  as  she  travelled  back  to* 
London. 

She  felt  sure  there  was  more  meaning 
in  them  than  showed  at  Urst  sight.  She 
had  often  heard  of  women,  and  read  of 
them — ^good,  high-minded  people,  who 
went  on  always  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
yet  their  lives  were  a  constant  succession 
of  trial  and  trouble  even  to  the  end. 

Her  sister  Mary's  life,  for  instance. 
Before  she  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
her  age,  she  had  been  forced  into  the 
cares  of  a  full-grown  woman;  and  the 
one  little  flower  of  her  life — an  attach- 
ment, which  Nuna  had  gathered  a  fuller 
histor|^f  in  this  visit  to  Ashton  than 
she  hacHkver  been  permitted  to  hear  in 
her  own  girlhood — had   been  first  pe- 
remptorily checked  by  the  advice  of  her 
grandfather,  and  then  crushed  by  the 
early  death  of  Mary's  young  lover  ;  then 
had  come  her  constant  anxiety  for  her 
father's  health,  and  for  Kuna  ;  then  the 
unselfish    severance    from    the    young 
sister — the  only  brightness  in  her  mono- 
tonous life, — and  then,  the  sufierings  of 
the  months  that  went  before  her  death. 
"  And  yet  Mary  always  looked  cheer- 
ful and  happy." 

A  truth  was  coming  to  Nuna — a  truth 
which  no  words  can  teach  from  without ; 
but  a  truth  which,  once  grasped  and 
realized,  grows  like  the  bean-stalk  of  the 
nursery  tale,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  ladder 
to  lift  us,  if  we  wiU,  so  far  above  these 
petty  earthly  trials  and  frets,  that  they 
seem,  looked  down  on, — that  which 
they  really  are, — only  spots  and  freckles, 
which  cannot  penetrate,  unless  we  will, 
below  the  surface  of  existence. 

Nuna  began  to  feel  that  Mary's  hap- 
piness sprang  from  a  deeper  root  than  a 
mere  sensie  of  fulfilled  duty.  Love  wa*? 
working  in  Nuna;  her  very  love  for 
Paul  taught  her  how  bitter  may  be 
changed  to  sweet  if  it  be  borne  for  love 
to  Him  who  gave  life  for  Love. 
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She  began  to  read  Mrs.  Fagg  witli  this 
new  key,  and  she  wondered  at  her  own 
blindness ;  while  she  had  been  i yetting 
and  murmuring  at  every  cross  laid  on 
her,  the  wife  of  poor,  ignorant,  afflictpd 
Dennis  had  taken  all  her  sorrows 
:gladly  as  from  a  loving  Father's  hand, 
and  all  had  turned  to  blessing. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  a  loving 
nature,"  she  said.  "  I  have  loved  my- 
self, that's  alL  I  see  now,  if  love  is 
true,  it  must  conquer." 

Nuna  only  called  in  St.  John  Street, 
and  then  she  drove  off  to  Bellamount 
Terrace.  She  felt  strangely  puzzled  that 
she  had  not  before  thought  of  consulting 
Roger  Westropp.  She  was  surprised  at 
her  own  calm  when  she  reached  his 
house. 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

"The  master's  not  abed,"  she  said; 
"  but  he's  too  weak  to  move  about" 

Eoger  lay  on  the  faded  gre^Psofa. 
He  was  very  white  and  ghastly  yBnd  the 
shadows  in  his  face  had  that  bluish  tint 
which  gives  an  awfulness  to  the  expres- 
sion. 

On  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  were  the  two  brass  candlesticks 
that  had  once  stood,  as  Nuna  well 
remembered,  on  the  mantelshelf  in 
Carviugswood  Lane. 

Roger  smiled  as  Mrs.  Whitmore  took 
his  wasted  hand  between  hers. 

A  sense  of  comfort  stole  over  the  old 
man  when  she  seated  herself  close  beside 
him,  and  placed  the  pillow  more  easily 
under  his  shoulders. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  ma'am.  I  think 
I'm  going  this  time ;  but  there  be  no 
knowing;  still  it  may  happen  sudden- 
ways,  and  there's  just  a  thing  or  two 
I'd  like  to  put  in  charge  o'  you."  He 
paused  between  his  words. 

"  I  shall  bo  very  glad  to  be  of  use, 
but" — she  spoke  cheerfully — "I  don't 
think  you  seem  so  ill  as  when  I  saw 
you  before,  Roger,  Your  voice  is  so 
much  stronger." 

A  faint  flush  came  up  in  his  face. 

"  That's  maybe  along  of  a  parson  as 
comes  now  and  again  and  sees  me.  He 
says  I  live  too  low,  so  last  flight  he 
sends  in  a  small  bottle  o'  port  wine.     I 


s'pose  he  thinks  I'm  wanting  food  and 
such  like." 

He  looked  ashamed,  but  he  indulged 
in  a  grim  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
clergyman. 

"Roger,  why  don't  you  say  you  are  not 
poor]"  Nuna  was  horrified  at  his  coolness. 

"  Bless  you,  ma'am,  the  parson  gives 
it,  accordiu'  to  what  he  says,  more  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  soul  than  for  my 
needs.  Why  should  I  baulk  him ?  it  have 
done  me  no  harm,  and  it  maybe  does  him 
a  sight  of  good." 

Nuna  wished  Mrs.  Fagg  was  present, 
she  did  not  feel  capable  of  rebuking 
Roger. 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  these  are  the  two 
things  I  want  to  speak  about.  I've  a 
feeling  I  wouldn't  like  them  "-3— he 
pointed  to  the  candlesticks — "as  my 
missus  took  such  a  pride  in,  to  be 
sold,  maybe,  for  a  few  pence  to  some 
drunken  hussy  or  another.  I'd  be  fain 
if  you'd  see  they  was  put  alongside  of 
me, — that's  first.  The  next's  this" — 
he  put  his  hand  inside  his  waistcoat, 
fumbled  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drew 
out  a  creased,  soiled  paper.  "I  want 
you  to  be  so  good,  ma'am,  as  to  hand 
this  to  my  daughter  Martha;  it's  the 
letter  as  came  from  Watty  with  the 
news  of  the  money.  I'd  like  Patty  to 
read  it  careful,  and  to  take  heed  the 
words  in  it  don't  come  true."  He 
stopped,  and  lay  looking  at  Nuna  while 
she  put  the  paper  carefully  away. 

"  If  I'd  lived  to  see  her  again,"  said 
Roger,  "I  meant  to  have  told  her  a  thing 
that's  been  on  my  mind.  You  think, 
ma'am,  along  of  me  taking  that  wine, 
that  I'm  not  a  stickler  for  truth — it  ain't 
that;  I  knows  parsons  and  the  ways 
they  gets  in  London,  they're  free-handed 
to  the  poor,  and  may  God  bless  them 
for  it,  but  they  takes  it  out  0'  those  they 
thinks  have  any  to  spare.  If  I  was  to 
go  and  let  that  good  young  gentleman 
know  I'd  ever  so  little  put  by,  he'd  be 
wanting  me  to  subscribe  to  no  end  of 
new-fangled  schemes  he's  got  on  hand, 
and  he'd  say  it  would  be  for  my  good  to 
do  it.  It's  not  that;  but,  ma'am,  the 
thing  I'm  meaning's  this." — He  raised 
himself  a  little  while  ho  spoke. — "I 
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gave  niy  coiint4>,nance  to  a  lie  when  Patty 
married,  and  in>w,  as  I'm  lying  here,  it's 
heavy  on  my  mind  I  did  it  No  wife 
oaglit  t<j  liave  a  secret  of  her  own  to 
keep,  and  I'm  afeard  Patty's  got  too 
many." 

"  Could  you  write  to  herl" 

Koger  moved  his  head. 

"  She  wouldn't  heed  my  writing,  hut 
rd  like  her  to  know  it  troubled  me. 
She's  far  olT  now ;  she  mayn't  be  back 
afore  winter." 

Nuna  could  not  restrain  her  eagerness 
any  lon^'or. 

"Then  you  hear  from  her.  Where 
are  they  now  ]  " 

There  was  again  the  same  movement 
of  his  head. 

"  No,  ma'am.  I've  an  old  letter  from 
Miss  Cop  pock,  but  there  can't  be  any 
news  in  it  you  beau't  acquainted  with. 
It  lies  in  that  there  table-drawer,  ma'am" 
— ho  looked  at  a  rickety  table  that  stood 
beneath  tlio  window.  Eoger  closed  his 
eyes,  exhuisted  ;  he  did  not  see  how 
•agerly  Nuna  opened  the  letter,  as  if 
she  could  not  read.it  quickly  enough. 

"Dear  ^Ir.  Westropp, 

"  1  have  intended  to  write  to  you 
more  than  once,  but  the  extreme  i-a- 
pidity  with  which  we  have  traversed 
this  int<'re:^ting  country,  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  my 
wishes.       I  am   far  from  happy  about 

Mrs.  I) ;  she  appears  to  treat  her 

admirabh;  h unhand  with  culpable  neglect 
and  iudiilerence,  and  to  devote  herself 
to  the  ainusenicnt  of  a  foolish  young 
nobleman ;  al^o,  bhe  bestows  more  at- 
tention on  our  other  travelling  com- 
panion, ^Ir.  W ,  than  I  think  you 

would  approve.  He,  however,  left  us 
some  days  a^^o  ;  he  stayed  at  Clermont 
while  we  made  this  t/ctowr  to  Le  Puy.  I 
am  not  euro  he  will  join  us  again,  though 
he  talks  of  a  meeting  at  Montpellier.  I 
think  he  is  very  injudicious ;  he  says  he 
shall  ex[)lore  the  country  in  his  sketch- 
ing expeditions,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  is  attacked  and  robbed. 
I  gave  him  a  hint  of  my  suspicions,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  my  advice  unne- 
cessary,     lie  must    take  his   chance. 


Serve  him  right,  in  my  opinion,  for 
leaving  poor  Mrs.  Whitmore  at  home 
by  hersell" 

Clermont — Montpellier.  Nuna  found 
herself  saying  the  words  over  and  over 
as  if  she  could  never  fix  them  in 
memory. 

"May  I  keep  this  letter?"  she  said, 
"  there  is  something  about  their  journey 
which  I  did  not  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  surely  ; "  but  Roger  was 
half  asleep. 

Kuna  knelt  down  beside  the  old  man. 

"  Good-bye,  now,"  she  said,  "  I'll 
come  again  to-morrow  if  I  can." 

She  closed  the  door,  softly ;  and  then 
she  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs 
and  called  the  old  woman. 

Her  dirty,  hag-like  appearance  dis- 
tressed Nuna. 

"  Don't  leave  Mr.  Westropp  alone  in 
the  l^^e/'  Bhe  said.  "  You  shall  be 
paid  Wk  your  care.  Go  in  and  look  at 
him  every  now  and  then.  I  will  come 
or  send  to-morrow." 

She  tried  to  keep  calm  and  collected, 
hut  it  was  hard  work.  Paul  might  be 
ill,  dying  perhaps.  He  had  said  he 
would  write  when  he  came  to  a  halt, 
and  Miss  Coppock's  letter  was  dated  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  yet  there  was  more 
hope  than  sorrow  in  Nuna's  heart.  She 
was  going  to  Paul ;  her  long  exile  was 
ended  ;  her  brain  seemed  to  spin  in  the 
excitement  that  lay  before  her.  But 
she  mastered  the  impulsive  wish  to 
start  at  once  in  pursuit  of  her  husband. 
There  was  yet  time  to  write  to  her 
father,  and  to  seek  his  advice  about  her 
journey ;  for  he  had  been,  as  Nuna  knew, 
much  of  a  traveller  in  early  life. 

She  calculated  that  if  her  father 
answei*ed  her  note  at  once,  she  should 
be  able  to  start  on  her  journey  next 
evening.  , 

Timid  as  she  was,  wholly  unused  to 
depend  on  herself  for  protection,  still 
Nuna  resolved  to  travel  alone.  She  felt 
sure  the  journey  would  be  expensive, 
and  f^he  thought  an  English  maid 
would  be  a  useless  encumbrance.  She 
could  only  think  of  Paul ;  her  mind  saw 
only  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  re- 
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fused  to   take   in   any   obstacles  there 
might  be  in  its  accomplishment. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  use  in 
going  to  bed/*  she  said ;  "  1  leel  as  if 
rest  would  never  come  till  I  am  fairly 
on  my  way." 

To  her  surprise  she  slept  soundly. 
She  felt  calm  and  refreshed  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  there  was  still  a  long  weary 
day  to  pet  through  before  her  father's 
letter  could  reach  her. 

She  finished  her  packing,  and  then 
she  resolved  to  go  and  see  Roger. 

*'  I  must  try  and  persuade  him  to  havo 
a  nurse,"  she  thought 

The  door  opened,  and  there  was  Will 
Bright 

Nuna  did  not  know  how  helpless  she 
had  really  felt  till  she  saw  Will ;  she 
spi-ang  forward  and  greeted  him  so 
heartily,  that  a  flush  of  pleasure  spread 
over  his  handsome  face. 

"  You  can  guess  why  Pm  here,"  he 
said ;  "  I  got  to  Ashton  this  morning 
just  after  your  letter  came.  The  rector 
was  in  a  ead  way  about  it;  he  can't 
stand  your  going  alone  at  alL  I  don't 
believe  he  likes  your  going  any  way, 
only  Mrs.  Beaufort  said  it  was  the  right 
thing  for  you  to  do — but  it's  all  right 
now.  You'll  let  me  take  care  of  you, 
won't  you,  and  we'll  start  to-night." 

He  had  held  Nuna's  hand  while  he 
spoke  ;  his  heart  was  just  then  as  full  of 
love  for  her  as  ever. 

"  You !"— l^una  pressed  his  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  then  drew  hers  away — 
"you  good,  kind  Will — oh,  no;  in- 
deed, I  could  not  take  you  away,  just 
now,  too,  when  you  are  so  much  wanted 
on  the  farm,  and — " 

"Confound  the  farm,"  said  Will, 
stubbornly,  "  I'm  going  with  you,  Nuna, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  I  told  Mr. 
Beaufort  I  would." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  determined, 
rather  surly  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Nuna  was  puzzled;  but  she  had 
learned  hovv  to  manage  Will  in  hor 
childhood.  A  woman  can  usually 
manage  the  lover  she  does  not  love, 
however  much  she  may  fail  with  the 
man  she  loves  hersell 


"  T  must  go  alone,  Will,  for  several 
reasons.  Njw,  sit  down  and  listen, 
won't  you,  like  a  good  reasonable  Will ; 
all  you  want  is  to  help  mo,  isn't  it? 
Well  then,  isn't  it  much  kinder  to  help 
me  in  my  way  than  in  yours  ?  If  you 
will  take  me  to  Folkestone,  and  put  me 
safe  on  board  the  steamer,  you  will  do 
all  I  need ;  and  then  I  want  you  to  do 
something  else,  which  will  help  mo 
very  much." 

Will  looked  like  a  mastiff,  unwilling 
to  yield  up  a  stick  he  has  been  told 
to  guard. 

"  You  know  I  can't  refuse  you  any- 
thing," he  said,  at  last,  sadly. 

**  Will," — there  was  a  reproach  in  her 
voice,  and  he  looked  sheepish — "you 
won't  tell  even  my  father  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  youl" 

.  He  looked  up  hopefully ;  the  idea  of 
sharing  a  secret  with  Nuna  was  cheering 
to  his  dog-like  faithfulness. 

**  It's  about  Roger  Westropp.  He  is 
in  London.  I've  seen  him  ;  he's  ill,  and 
he  wants  taking  care  of  Will  you  see 
after  him  while  I  am  away  ^  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  want  about  him  presently. 
Now,  you  really  must  have  something 
to  eat" 

Will's  curiosity  was  excited  about 
Roger,  but  he  was  still  unwilling  to  let 
Nuna  travel  without  him. 

Before  they  reached  Folkestone  she 
had  convinced  him  that  he  must  yield 
to  her  wishes. 

"  Good-bye,  Nuna,"  he  said,  when  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  warned  all  outsiders 
to  leave  the  steamer ;  "  you  have  been 
harder  on  me  to  day  than  you  know. 
You  don't  know  what  it  would  havo 
been  to  me  to  have  watched  o\  er  you  to 
the  end,  you  poor  dear,  lonely  girl ;  now, 
don't  look  vexed  ;  I  may  as  well  say 
my  mind  out  this  once ;  you've  had 
your  way,  remember,  but  I'd  like  to  be 
sure  what  that  husband  of  yours  is  at ; 
if  he's  not  ill,  Nuna,  very  ill,  mind,— I 
should  like  to  horeewhip  him." 

"  Poor  Will  r  Nuna  watched  the  tall 
stalwart  figure,  till  the  boat  glided  out 
of  the  harbour.  "Dear,  faithful  Will, 
how  heartless  I  ami  I  don't  seem  to 
care  a  bit  for  him,  or  to  think  of  uU 
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the  trouble  he  has  taken.  Oh,  my 
darling !  my  darling !  am  I  really  going 
to  you  at  last  1" 

At  last !  and  then  camo  the  doubt, 
should  she  find  him  ] 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

"  Shall  I  be  able  to  move  in  a  week  1" 
an  Enc^lish  voice  said  this  in  French  to 
a  small  buttoned-up  Frenchman,  a  man 
\fith  a  spectacled  wizened  face;  there 
was  a  brown  curly  wig  above  the  fiewe, 
and  a  red  silk  handkerchief  under  it. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  J\Ia  foi,"  he  smiled,  "if  you  were 
my  countryman  I  make  answer,  *  no ; ' 
you  stay  where  you  are  a  fortnight, 
what  do  I  know,  three  weeks,  perhaps ; 
but  you  English  are  different,  you  have 
the  strength  of  horses  not  of  men ;  I  say 
to  you," — he  stopped  to  take  a  large 
pinch  of  snuff  and  spilled  some  of  it  on 
the  table,  then  blew  his  nose  obstrep- 
frously  in  a  red  pocket-handkerchief 
nearly  as  big  as  himself — "  I  say  to  you 
Monsieur," — he  shook  a  dirty  finger  at 
bis  patient,  "  that  a  man  who  refuses  to 
be  bled  for  fever  and  yet  recovers,  is 
beyond  my  calculations  ;  he  may  relapse, 
or  get  well  at  once,  or  die  after  all,  what 
do  1  know.  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
Monsieur  pood- day." 

Doctor  Gerder  took  his  leave ;  he  was 
very  much  huffed  at  his  patient's  stric- 
tures on  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 
refused  to  submit. 

When  the  party  of  travellers  reached 
Auvergne,  Paul  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  he  proposed  to  Lord 
Charles  Seton  to  stay  behind  the  others. 

But  Lord  Charles's  love  of  art  and  his 
great  desire  to  sketch  in  Paul's  company 
had,  seemingly,  cooled.  "I  am  not 
particularly  attracted  by  the  Auvergne 
scenery,"  he  said;  "  I  would  rather  defer 
my  sketching  attempts  till  we  reach  the 
Spanish  frontier." 

Paul  felt  a  secret  relief,  and  yet  he 
was  chafed,  too.  Something  in  Mrs. 
Downes's  manner  towards  himself  irri- 
tated   him  profoundly;    if   he    could 


credit  such  a  belief,  lie  could  fimcy 
that  Patty  tried  in  Lord  Charles  Seton's 
presence  to  patronise  him  ;  she  and 
the  young  lord  were  inseparable  com- 
panions. Strangely  enough,  the  travel- 
ling companion  from  whom  he  had 
shrunk  at  the  outset  with  positive  dis- 
like, had  been  the  only  one  he  was 
sorry  to  part  from ;  he  had  grown  first 
to  pity  and  then  to  like  Mr.  Downes. 

He  had  never  seen  a  man  evince  such 
unwearying  devotion  to  a  woman,  and 
Paul  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to 
see  how  carelessly  it  was  repaid.  There 
had  been  a  look  of  trouble  and  sadness 
lately  in  Mr.  Downes's  face ;  Paul  felt 
sure  he  was  not  happy  with  his  wife. 

He  stopped  behind  at  Clermont ;  then 
he  went  on  to  a  little  village  some 
leagues  distant,  and  there,  after  painting 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun  beside  a  pool 
of  stagnant  mud,  he  sickened  with  low 
typheid  fever. 

He  soon  became  delirious,  but  happily 
for  him  chiefly  at  night,  so  that  he  had 
been  able  to  understand  and  to  resist 
the  doctor's  wish  to  bleed  him ;  the 
two  poor  women  who  kept  the  wretched 
little  cabaret  where  he  was  lodged 
nursed  him  as  carefully  as  they  could— « 
but  care  and  kindness  will  not  atone 
for  dirt  and  other  discomforts,  and  in 
his  long,  restless  nights,  Paul  longed 
till  his  heart  sickened,  for  Kuna's  sweet 
face,  for  her  voice,  instead  of  the  hoarse 
patois  of  the  Frenchwomen ;  and,  above 
all,  he  hungered  for  the  love  he  had  again 
grown  to  believe  in.  For  lately,  every 
hour  had  been  teaching  Paul  his  mis- 
take ;  in  Mr.  Downes's  tender  devotion 
to  his  wife  he  had  read  his  own  con- 
demnation— read  how  selfishly  he  had 
returned  Nuna's  love. 

**  I  had  it  once,"  he  said,  sometimes ; 
"  if  Pattv  had  never  come  between  us, 
I  believe  we  should  have  been  all  right ; 
but  jealousy  dwarfs  a  woman's  mind 
completely.  I'm  afraid  Nuna  will  never 
forgive  me  that  concealment  about  the 
picture;  and  it  was  wrong  altogether. 
I  can  see  at  this  distance  that  husbands 
and  wives  shouldn't  have  secrets ;  she'll 
never  trust  me  again.  If  she  were  a 
man  it  would  be  different." 
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.  He  repented  bitterly  tliat  he  had  not 
written. 

"  I  cannot  write  now  ;  it  would  bo 
selfish  and  cowardly  to  ask  her,  so 
timid  as  she  is,  to  come  all  this  way 
just  to  nurse  me,  I  couldn't  bear  her  to 
be  in  such  a  place  ;  and  perhaps,  if  she 
knew  I  was  ill,  she  would  come.  No,  I 
must  take  my  chance." 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  all  dis- 
comfort and  privation  would  have  been 
prized  by  Nuna,  if  borne  for  his  sake. 
Some  men  know  very  little  of  the 
hearts  of  the  women  they  call  their 
own. 

Paul  felt  restless  when  ihe  doctor 
left  him.  He  longed  to  attempt  the 
journey,  but  the  unsteadiness  of  his 
limbs  and  his  brain  warned  him  it  was 
possible  to  meet  with  worse  mischances 
than  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  dirty  little 
cabaret. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  realized  the 
dangerous  power  of  hio  illness.  But 
to-day,  as  the  hours  passed  by,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  growing  weaker — 
more  feverish.  Would  it  be  better  to 
send  for  Nuna  ] 

"  And  who's  to  say  what  may  happen; 
for  she  will  come  if  I  send  for  her," — he 
had  a  painful  pleasure  in  saying  this 
over  and  over.  "And  she  might  take 
the  fever  and  die  of  it." 

And  yet,  as  the  hours  of  that  weary 
day  went  by,  and  the  sun  grew  hotter, 
and  Paul's  languor  and  depression  bore 
him  down  to  utter  prostration,  his  pale 
sunken  eyes  fixed  more  and  more  wist- 
fully on  the  knapsack  hanging  against 
the  bare  deal  walls  of  his  room.  There 
were  writing  materials  in  it. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  write  and 
summon  his  wife. 

Before  morning  came  the  power 
of  writing  was  gone,  the  fever  had 
retimed;  he  was  again  delirious  and 
unconscious. 

The  women  of  the  house  Vt^hispered 
together  gravely  ;  they  knew  too  well 
the  symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease,  but 
they  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  lodger,  and  the  doctor  Gerder 
had  said  he  would  die  if  the  fever 
returned. 
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CHAPTER  LXIIT. 

PATIENCE     SPEAKS. 

Patty  stood  at  a  window  in  the  largest 
bedroom  of  the  Croix  d'Or.  She  looked 
tired  and  worn,  for  the  party  had  only 
just  reached  Bourges,  after  a  long,  hur- 
ried journey.  The  journey,  too,  had 
been  dull.  Mr.  Downes  had  been 
almost  always  sullen  and  silent,  and  yet 
he  was  constantly  beside  her,  so  that  she 
had  not,  during  the  last  two  days,  had 
any  of  the  long  talks  with  Lord  Charles 
Seton,  which  had  become  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  journey. 

But  it  was  not  only  weariness  and 
fatigue  that  had  altered  Patty's  looks 
and  faded    her  loveliness.      She   was 
very  pale ;  but  anger,  and  fear  too,  were 
in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes, — a  strange, 
abject  fear,  that  seemed  quite  out  of 
place  on  the  sweet  self-possessed  face. 
She  was  looking  down  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn.     It  was  empty,  except 
just  below  the  window.     Her  husband 
stood    there   with   Patience    Coppock. 
Mr.   Downes    seemed  to   be  listening 
with  impatience  ;  he  held  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  he  struck  this,  as  he  stood,  on 
the  round  shining  stones  of  the  court- 
yard ;    but  still,  he  was  listening  to  his 
companion's  talk,   and    Mrs.    Downes 
could  see  how  full  of  eager  vehemence 
this  talk  was.     Patience  stood  with  her 
back   towards  the    window;    but  her 
shoulders  heaved,  and  her  right  hand 
enforced   her  words  with    quick,   im- 
pulsive  gesture,    and    Patty    read   on 
her  husband's  face,  as  on  a  mirror,  the 
work  that  Miss  Coppock's  wojds  were 
doing.     Once  she  tried  to  get  courage 
and  go  boldly  down  stairs  and  stop  the 
tongue  which  she  felt  was  blackening 
her  in  her  husband's  eyes ;    but  fear, 
sick,  helpless  fear,  was  too  strong.     She 
grasped  at  the  window-fastening  as  the 
thought  came ;    she   drew  her  breath 
deeply  ;  her  lips  parted,  and  showed  the 
small  white  teeth  tightly  closed. 

"  She's  been  so  much  more  patient 
lately  that  I  never  believed  she'd  turn 
on  me — the  coward  ;  she  never  so  much 
as  threatened.  Well,  if  I  come  to  grief, 
it's   her  doing,  not  mine  ;   that's  one 
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Patty. 


comfort.'*  The  smooth  contempt  of  her 
words  did  not  match  with  the  awful 
terror  in  her  eyes. 

She  dared  not  open  the  window  ;  she 
feared  to  attract  notice ;  but  she  longed 
iaiteiisely  to  know  what  Patience  was 
saying  to  her  husband. 

!Miss  Coppock  had  kept  much  out  of 
sight  of  late,  and  Patty  had  grown  to  be 
less  on  her  guard.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  watched  her,  but  she  did  not 
fear  him. 

This  morning  had  brought  a  terrible 
awakening.  They  had  slept  at  a  small 
town  about  three  hours'  journey  from 
Bourges.  Miss  Coppock  had  left  the 
breakfast-table  before  the  others;  and 
when  a  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Downes 
had  entered  her  own  bedroom  with  her 
usual  gliding,  quiet  step,  she  found  her 
companion  there  reading  a  note.  Patty 
knew  at  once  what  had  happened.  In 
an  instant  she  snatched  the  note  from 
Miss  Coppock.  It  was  from  Lord 
Charles  Seton — a  note  of  silly,  boyish 
nonsense,  but  still  of  warmer  nonsense 
than  slie  would  have  liked  Maurice  to 
see  addressed  to  her. 

A    sliarp  dispute  ensued.      Patience 
lost  all  self  control,  and  upbraided  Mrs. 
Downes  with  her  conduct  during  the 
journey. 

"  You  can  leave  me,"  Patty  said  in  a 
cold  contemptuous  tone.  "  You  can  go 
as  far  as  Bourges  with  us,  and  then  I 
will  pay  you  your  wages." 

Patience  had  not  answered  ;  she  had 
only  scowled  ;  and  Patty  had  decided 
that  Miss  Coppock  was  too  much  a 
woman  of  the  world  to  let  herself  be 
turned  lulrift  in  the  middle  of  France 
**  without  any  character  to  speak  of." 

She  had  grown  so  used  to  the  idea  of 
Patience's  entire  dependence  on  her, 
that  she  tried  to  forget  the  quarrel  and 
the  misgivings  it  had  roused. 

But  now  she  could  do  this  no  longer. 
On  reaching  the  inn  at  Bourges,  she 
had  asked  to  be  shown  to  her  bedroom, 
and  her  first  glance  into  the  court-yard 
had  shown  her  Patience  and  her  husl)and 
in  earnest  talk.  Pattv  felt  as  if  the 
ground  shook  beneath  her:  how  could 
she  etc.ne?    And  yet  she  did  not  dieam 


that  Patience  would  wholly  betray  her. 
She  only  feared  that  her  husband  would 
ask  to  see  Lord  Charles  Seton's  note. 

The  court-yard  was  still  empty ;  there 
was  no  one  within  hearing.  Patience 
knew  that  there  were  no  other  English 
staying  at  the  Croix  d*Or ;  and  she 
spoke  loudly,  and  so  fearlessly,  that  for 
a  few  moments  Mr.  Downes  was  kept 
dumb  by  surprise. 

He  had  been  very  angry  with  his 
wife,  with  what  seemed  to  him  her  un- 
pardonable vanity  in  regard  to  Lord 
Charles  Seton.  He  had  shown  his  dislike 
to  it  openly,  and  he  resolved  to  part 
company  at  the  first  opportunity ;  but 
he  loved  Patty  as  much  as  ever,  and 
when  Miss  Coppock  asked  him  to  listen 
to  her,  and  began  to  express  her  grave 
suspicion  of  his  wife's  misconduct,  he 
stopped  her  angrily. 

"  Uush  !  Miss  Coppock  ;  I  cannot 
listen.  I  don*t  know  why  I  have 
listened  at  all.  You  have  no  right  to 
speak  against  my  wife.  I  suppose  you 
have  quarrelled  with  Mr^.  Downes  ;  but 
I  cannot  see  that  that  gives  you  a  i  ight 
to  speak  against  her  in  this  way :  it  is 
most  ungrateful  and  offensive.  I  am 
competent  to  manage  my  own  affairs, 
and  after  the  way  in  wdiich  you  have 
thought  fit  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Downes,  it 
will  be  pleasanter  in  all  ways  for  you  to 
leave  us — such  a  thing  is  unpardonable." 
He  tried  to  pre^s  down  his  indigna- 
tion, and  his  lip  curled  in  the  effort. 

Miss  Coppock*s  dull  eyes  kindled. 
As  she  stood  there  once  more  alone  with 
Maurice  Downes,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
long-ago  street  scene  was  being  acted  out 
again  :  he  was  again  thrusting  her  away 
from  him. 

The  anger  in  her  face  made  her  look 
almost  hideous.  ^Ir.  Downes  shrank 
from  her  with  disgust  She  saw  and 
underptood  all  he  felt. 

"  I'm  going ;  you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  I'd  not  sleep  another  night 
under  the  same  roof  with  your  wile." 
— a  stinging  emphasis  on  the  words 
— "  if  you  asked  me  to  do  it !  There 
are  reasons,  thouc:h  you've  forgotten 
them,  why  I'd  still  do  much  for  you ; 
yes,  I  woidd." 
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She  "was  getting  beyond  her  fear  of 
self-betrayal ;  his  contem[>t  poaded  her 
out  pf  herself.  "  Do  you  think  it  Avas 
for  simple  revenge  on  her  that  I've  told 
you  of  her  doings  with  that  young  lord] 
Why,  the  best  revenge  I  could  have  had 
would  have  been  to  let  her  go  on  to 
disgrace ;  but  you  care  for  her,  and  I 
care  enough  for  you  and  your  credit  to 
know  that  you're  much  too  good  for 
her,  and  I'm  sick  of  seeing  you  deceived 
through  thick  and  thin.  If  you  want 
to  keep  her,  look  after  her." 

Again  Mr.  Downes  held  his  breath 
•while  he  listened.  What  change  had 
come  over  this  silent,  cowed  woman  ! — a 
creature  who  had  seemed  always  to  be 
trying  to  shrink  out  of  sight.  What 
could  she  mean  by  this  special  interest 
in  him  1  It  seemed  as  if  she  pitied  him ; 
he  began  to  think  she  was  crazy. 

"You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest" 
— his  voice  had  softened  a  little.  "  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  my  wife,  Miss  Cop- 
pock,  and  I  am  not,  as  you  imagine, 
blind  to  her  faults;  if  she  were  faultless, 
she  would  be  an  angel,  and  I'm  not  aware 
any  woman  ever  was  an  angel.  You  are 
angry  now.  You  have  said  several  very 
foolish,  most  unjustitiable  things;  but 
we  won't  talk  about  them.  Now,  be 
reasonable.  Your  interest  for  me  shows 
itself  in  a  strange  way ;  I  still  think 
you  had  better  leave  us,  but  I  should 
like  you  to  beg  Mrs.  Downes's  pardon, 
and  get  right  with  her,  before  you  go 
away ;  it  will  be  so  much  better,  you 
know,  for  you  to  go  on  to  Paris  with  us, 
and  you  can  leave  us  there  ;  I  am  sure, 
even  if  you  have  made  !Mrs.  Downes 
angry,  she  will  allow  you  to  go  on  to 
Paris  with  us." 

Mr.  Downes  shrank  from  a  scandal, 
and  he  thought  if  Miss  Coppock  went 
off  in  her  present  over- wrought  excited 
state,  she  might  do  mischief. 

Miss  Coppock's  smile  was  more  ghastly 
than  her  anger  had  been ;  she  had  grown 
pale  while  Mr.  Downes  spoke — 

"  I  said  rd  do  anything  for  you." 
She  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a 
starved  hope  that  even  yet  he  might 
recognize  her ;  "  but  I'll  not  ask  her 
paidon,  even  for  you.      Her  pardon  ! 


if  you  only  knew  who  and  what 
she  is  ! "  She  threw  up  her  eyes,  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  violence  that 
made  ^Ir.  Downes  shrink  away  with 
disgust  and  dislike. 

**  The  woman  is  either  mad,  or  it  is  all 
acting  and  rhodomontide,"  he  thought ; 
*'  Elinor  has  offeTi(]«-d  her,  and  she'll 
say  anything  to  p'-l-on  me  against 
her;  her  very  pretence  of  liking  me 
when  ehe  has  taken  every  opportunity 
she  could  find  of  avoiding  me,  is 
enough  to  show  that  she'll  say  anything 
to  serve  her  purpose." 

**  MLss  Coppouk,  I  must  put  an  end 
to  this,"  he  said,  firmly ;  "  I  should 
much  prefer  that  you  should  control 
yourself,  and  stay  until  we  reach  Paris ; 
but,  of  course,  as  you  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge yourself  wrong,  and  persist  in 
your  offensive  behaviour,  this  cannot 
be.  Now  remember,"  there  was  se- 
vere warning  in  his  voice,  "I  can't 
permit  another  word  about  Mrs.  Downes. 
Tell  me  what  tliere  is  due  to  you,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  I  will  send  a  cheque  to 
any  address  you  like  ;  then  you  can  go. 
Don't  attempt  to  see  Mrs.  Downes  again. 
I  can't  perniit  it;  she  is  not  used  to 
vehemence  like  yours." 

"  How  do  you  know  "what  she's  used 
to  ]  What  do  you  know  about  her  at 
all]  I've  known  her  as  many  years 
as  you've  known  her  months."  He 
put  up  his  hand  in  protest,  but  no 
power  of  his  could  stop  Patience 
now  ;  she  was  roused  to  fury.  "  Did 
she  tell  you  how  she  made  my  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Downes  1  Did  she  say  I 
wanted  a  new  apprentice  to  the  dress- 
making, and  her  pretty  face  took  my 
fancy  as  I  passed  by  her  father's  cot- 
tage 1  Her  father,  too— ask  him  if  you 
like,  ask  Eoger  Westropp  if  my  story's 
true  or  false ;  he  told  me  once  if  she 
w^asn't  a  good  wife  to  you  he'd  go  up  to 
Park  Lane  himself,  and  tell  you  the 
truth,  for  all  he'd  promised  her  not. 
Ask  her  lover,  Mr.  Whitmore — ah! 
yes,  Mr.  Whitmore's  best  of  aU — ask 
him,  he  can  tell  you  plenty  about  her. 
When  I  think  ol  the  lies  she  must  have 
told  you,  I've  hardly  patience  to  speak 
at  all." 
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Patty. 


"  Silence  i"  Mr.  Downes  had  found 
voice  at  last,  and  the  stem  sound 
hushed  her.  He  was  shocked,  stupe- 
fied ;  but  still,  his  love  rose  against 
the  strong  suspicions  her  words  awaked. 
**  You  won't  leave  me,  so  I  leave  you. 
I  tell  you  once,  and  always,  that  I 
refuse  to  listen  to  anything  you  have 
to  say  about  Mrs.  Downes,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  this — this  trumped-up 
story." 

He  left  her  so  suddenly  that  she 
could  not  stop  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
A   TRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Patience  Coppock  stood  looking  after 
him.  All  decision  had  left  her  face; 
her  passion  had  gained  such  mastery, 
that  it  swayed  her  out  of  any  set 
purpose. 

"  ]\Ioney,  money  ;  yes,  money  is  the 
salve  for  everything,  isn't  it  1  he  offered 
me  money  that  time  in  London.  No, 
Maurice,  no  money  shall  buy  my  revenge 
now." 

She  stood  there,  white  and  trem- 
bling. 

After  a  little  she  grew  quiet ;  she  went 
back  into  that  part  of  the  court-yard  ap- 
propriated to  the  rougher  vehicles — 
a  kind  of  open  shed.  She  was  out  of 
sight  here,  and  thought  came  back  with 
the  freedom  from  restraint. 

"  I'm  glad  he  didn't  listen.  I'U  be 
calm  next  time  I  tell  that  story.  I'll 
tell  it  in  Park  Lane,  too,  when  there 
are  others  by  to  hear — Mrs.  Winchester 
and  plenty  more,  and  I'll  have  old 
Eoger  by,  that  I  will.  I  believe  he'd 
do  that  much,  to  punish  Patty  when 
he  finds  it  was  her  doing  that  took  Mr. 
Whitmore  away  from  his  wife — and  it 
was;  I've  listened  and  listened,  and 
I'm  sure  of  it ;  and  she  did  it  first  from 
spite,  for  it's  plain  he  don't  care  for  her. 
No,  I'll  have  my  way  \  she  shan't  have 
everything,  and  me  nothing." 

{She  had  spoken  almost  the  same 
words  at  the  news  of  Patty's  marriage  ; 
but  then,  they  had   been  sorrowfully 


spoken ;  she  said  them  now  with  hatred 
marked  on  her  face. 

Hatred  had  grown  silently,  until 
every  thought  had  become  subservient 
to  the  one  resolve  of  revenging  all  her 
wrongs  on  Patty.  Miss  Coppock  had 
watched  quietly  all  through  the  journey 
for  some  pretext  which  would  give  her 
a  right  to  speak  to  Mr.  Downes,  and 
now  she  had  found  it. 

"I  have  ruined  myself!" — ^The  de- 
spair in  her  voice  seemed  exaggerated. 
"  I  am  thrown  on  the  world  again,  and 
Pve  done  her  no  harm.  As  to  going 
away  from  her,  it's  like  leaving  hell ; 
but  for  him  to  have  sneered  at  me — 
and  oh  !  it  was  worse  than  sneering." 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ;  the 
disgust  and  dislike  she  had  seen  in  Mr. 
Downes's  face  burned  in  her  brain. 

A  man  in  a  blouse  came  up  to 
where  she  was  standing;  -he  looked 
curiously  at  her. 

Patience  recovered  herself  at  once. 
The  luggage  still  stood  in  the  court- 
yard. 

"  I  want  you  to  bring  this  trunk  to 
the  railway  station,"  she  said.  "  Come 
as  fast  as  you  can."  She  went  out 
through  the  grey-arched  entrance  of  the 
court-yard. 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  but  he 
did  not  touch  the  trunk. 

"  Dame,  what  extraordinary  people 
are  these  English!  see  this  one,  she 
arrive,  and  she  depart  and  all  in  half-an- 
hour ;  she  is,  perhaps,  crazy." 

He  resolved  to  await  further  orders 
before  he  followed  this  very  extraordi- 
nary Englishwoman. 

Patience  walked  fast  along  the  narrow 
street ;  she  had  no  eyes  for  the  quaint 
town  with  its  Middle-age  palaces  of  the 
wealthy  burghers  of  Bo  urges.  The  rapid 
movement  brought  back  all  her  passion. 
"  I  wish  I  had  struck  her  when  she 
talked  about  my  wages.  She  hasn't 
got  the  natural  feelings  of  a  woman; 
she's  a  smiling,  sneering  devil ;  she  said 
her  husband  wouldn't  listen,  whatever 
I  might  say,  and  she  was  right.  What 
a  fool  he  is  to  love  her  1  "Well,  he'll 
suffer  for  it  by-and-by." 

Again  a  torrent  of  rage  and  despair 
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swept  over  her;  she  had  snffered  all 
this  defeat  aud  bitter  mortiticatiou  to 
leave  Bourges  in  disgrace,  and  Patty 
victorious. 

She  soon  reached  the  station.  Slie 
asked  for  a  train  for  Paris ;  but  she 
heard  that  there  would  not  be  one  for 
two  hours.  •  A  train  from  Paris  was 
due,  and,  as  she  stood  on  the  platform 
blind  to  all  that  passed  rouud  her,  it 
rolled  slowly  up  amid  the  vociferations 
of  the  porters. 

The  noise  roused  Patience.  Mechani- 
cally she  watched  the  passengers  alight ; 
some  of  them  were  trying  to  gain  infor- 
mation from  the  guard,  as  he  passed 
rapidly  along  the  line  of  carriages. 

^liss  Cop]jock  started  at  the  sound  of 
an  English  voice. 

**  Is  there  no  cross  road  from  here  to 
Clermont]" 

Miss  Coppock  turned  round — it  was 
Nuna  Whitmore ;  she  was  still  in  the 
railway  carriage,  but  she  got  out  hastily 
when  she  recognized  Patience,  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  found 
Paul,  and  that  all  her  anxiety  was 
over. 

"My  husband  is  here  with  you — is 
he  not  ] " 

Patience  did  not  answer ;  here  was 
her  opportunity,  her  revenge  need  not 
be  deferred;  K  una  was  just  as  good  a 
witness  as  Koger  Westropp,  Mr.  Uownes 
must  listen  to  Mrs.  Whitmore. 

"Is  that  all  your  luggage,  Mrs. 
Whitmore]" — she  pointed  at  the  bag 
which  Nuna  had  dragged  out  of  the 
carriage.      Xuna  nodded. 

"But  is  my  husband  here]"  she 
repeated — 

"Come   along." 

The  firm  tone  reassured  Nuna ;  habit 
helped  the  disorder  of  Miss  Coppock *s 
wits,  she  called  a  voiture,  placed  Nuna 
and  her  bag  within  it,  and  then  she 
seated  herself  beside  Mrs.  Whitmore, 
and"  told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Croix 
d'Or. 

"  Is  my  husband  there  ] — why  don't 
you  answer  ] " 

She  put  her  hand  on  Patience's  arm 

and  looked  earnestly  in  tho  troubled  face. 

**Ko  ;  but  you  will  hcai  ah  about  him 


from  Mr.  Downes ;  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  still  at  Clermont,  but  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  him. 

This  came  in  answer  to  the  sudden 
sadness  in  the  large  dark  eyes  fixed  so 
wistfully  on  her  face. 

Nuna's  heart  sank — like  lead  in 
water. 

"  I  don't  understand ;  I  thought  you 
would  be  all  together ;  how  was  it  you 
came  to  the  station  to  meet  me?  did 
you  know  I  was  coming]  who  told  you 
to  come  ] " 

Patience  had  grown  quiet;  she  was 
thinking  how  she  could  best  make  use 
of  this  strange  chance  ;  she  smiled. 

"  ril  tell  you  that  another  time ;  I 
want  to  say  several  things  to  you  before 
we  get  to  the  inn." 

Spite  of  the  confusion  in  her  brain. 
Miss  Coppock  was  too  wary,  too  much 
controlled  by  the  pure  truthful  face  that 
looked  so  trustingly  into  hers,  to  tell 
Nuna  at  once  the  purpose  for  whicTi  she 
had  interrupted  her  journey ;  she  went 
off  into  a  rambling  narrative  of  Patty's 
conduct  with  Lord  Charles  Seton,  and 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  on  Mr. 
Downes.  NuAa  begged  her  to  keep 
silence. 

"  I  can't  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  in 
this  way." 

"  You're  mighty  merciful ! "  —  they 
had  just  rattled  into  the  inn  court-yard, 
— "yet  I  don't  think  you've  much  to 
thank  Mrs.  Downes  for,  somehow." 

Nuna  shuddered,  and  shrank  from 
the  bitterness  with  which  she  spoke ; 
where  was  Paul  ]  she  asked  herself,  and 
how  was  her  journey  going  to  end  ] 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

A   HARD   FIGHT. 

Patty  knew  that  her  husband  would 
come  to  her  when  Patience  left  him; 
she  knew,  too,  that  she  must  have  a 
hard  battle  to  retain  her  hold  on  his 
love;  but  even  then  her  self-reliance 
did  not  desert  her.  She  saw  Mr. 
Dowiie'  leave  Patience  abruptly,  she 
thought  angrily ;  and  the  terror  which 
had    mastered     her  vanished     Sorcl 
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she  was  a  match  for  Maurice.  She 
smoothed  the  frown  on  her  forehead, 
and  went  up  to  the  looking-glass.  She 
soon  removed  the  look  of  fatigue  from 
her  hair  and  complexion,  and  then  she 
^aze<l  earnestly  at  the  reflection  of  her 
fair  face. 

"  Who  can  look  at  Patience,  and  then 
at  mo,  and  doubt  which  of  us  speaks 
the  truth  ]"  There  was  triumph  in  her 
voice  ;  hut  still  she  was  not  quite  at 
ease.  Patience  had  been  gone  some  time. 
AVliy  did  not  Maurice  come  upstairs? 

*'  The  thing  I  have  got  to  guard 
against  is  fear,'*Patty  said,  thoughtfully. 
'*lt  hasn't  often  come  to  me  in  my 
life,  but  when  it  has  I  know  I  am  the 
worst  of  cowards.  If  I  go  giving  way 
to  it,  and  pretending  to  be  fond  of 
Maui  lie  and  so  on,  he'll  suspect 
directly,  and  then  he*ll  never  believe 
me  again.  I  must  be  the  injured 
person.  I  shan't  forget  that,  time 
when  he  told  me  he*d  written  to  an 
artist  of  the  name  of  Whitmore  to  paint 
my  picture.  ^laurice  looked  quite 
puzzled  at  the  fright  I  was  in." 

At  last  she  heard  steps  coming  slowly 
t.\)ng  tlie  gallery, 

'*  Now  for  it!"  An  uncontrollable 
spasm  passed  over  her,  and  then  she 
was  outwardly  calm.  She  sat  down  on 
the  sofa  just  opposite  the  door. 

^Ir.  Downes  came  in  ;  he  thought  he 
was  (|uito  composed  outwardly ;  but 
I'atly  saw  that  his  face  twitched. 

*'Klinor!"  she  made  room  for  him 
bt^ivle  her,  but  he  stood  erect;  "per- 
hai)s  you  saw  who  was  talking  to  me 
just  now  in  the  court-yard  ]  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  you  have  chosen  a 
mo^t  unfortunate  time  to  quarrel  with 
your  companion.  I  don't  say  you  are 
altogether  to  blame,  for  she  certainly  is 
a  most  violent  woman  ;  but  1  cannot 
imagine  what  has  occurred  to  cause 
such  a  disturbance." 

lie  had  looked  sternly  at  his  wife  as 
he  'cgan,  but  he  seem«d  unable  to  sus- 
taiu  the  frank,  fearless  glance  of  her 
blue  eyes;  but  Patty  trembled,  spite 
of  he;  unconscious  looks.  Maurice 
would  not  speak  in  that  stern  voice, 
with  Li;s  eyes  ou  the  ground,  if  he  had 


not  something  much  more  unpleasant 
still  to  say. 

Her  knees  began  to  shake  as  she  sat. 

"If  I  don't  do  something  desperate 
it's  all  over  with  me."  She  threw 
back  her  head  with  the  old  saucy  toss. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Maurice.  I 
had  been  thinking,  while  I  looked  out 
of  window  and  saw  how  long  you  lis- 
tened to  Miss  Coppock,  that  /  had  cause 
for  complaint" 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Elinor;" 
he  looked  at  her  in  evident  surprise. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  understand 
till  you  know  what  has  happened." 
Patty  looked  indignant — "that  woman 
was  very  insolent  just  now,  and  I  gave 
her  her  discharge.  When  she  left  me, 
she  said  she  would  have  her  revenge. 
As  to  quarrelling  with  her,  really 
Maurice  if  you  knew  all  I've  had  to 
bear,  you  would  be  quite  vexed  with 
me  for  submitting  so  long  to  her  ill- 
temper."  Her  husband  had  given  her 
her  cue  when  he  spoke  of  Patience's 
violence — "  she  said  she  could  make 
Mr.  Downes  believe  what  she  liked, 
and  she  muttered  something  that  a 
woman  who  had  no  relatives  to  vouch 
for  her  might  find  it  hard  to  contrar 
diet  what  was  said :  she  did  indeed, 
Maurice" — her  husband  was  looking 
at  her  steadily  now,  and  she  affected  to 
think  he  was  taking  Miss  Coppock's 
part  —  "  surely  when  a  woman  hints 
in  that  dreadful  way,  and  then  goes 
and  talks  privately  to  you  for  ever 
so  long,  I  may  feel  hurt  and  shocked  to 
see  you  listening.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  know  what  she  really  has  been  tel- 
ling you." 

She  had  talked  tears  into  her  eyes : 
she  wiped  them  away  as  if  she  scorned 
to  show  them. 

"  If  you  watched  me,  Elinor,  Fm 
sure  you  must  have  seen  I  listened 
against  my  will,  and  that  I  was  very 
much  displeased  :  certainly  I  will  tell 
you ;  I  never  have  kept  anything  from 
you,  and  I  will  be  quite  frank  now. 
Miss  Coppock  spoke  of  a  note  from 
Lord  Charles  Seton  to  vou." 

Patty's  eyes  drooped,  spite  of  her 
effoi-ta. 
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"  Fm  ready  to  own  to  you,"  she  paid, 
**  that  I  was  very  uiuch  aniioyoil  about 
that  note.  I  knew  nothing  ahout 
it  till  I  found  Miss  Cuppock  reading 
it  this  morning  before  slie  started.  I 
sent  it  l»ack  to  Lord  Charles  at  once  ; 
1  thought  it  would  be  the  best  way 
to  stop  such  boyish  folly  ;  but,  Maurice, 
I  meant  to  tell  you  this  myself;  surely 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  confi'.ss 
to  Miss  Coppock  when  she  took  upon 
herself  to  accuse  me  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  dare  say  I  was  impulsive 
and  foolish — i  know  I  felt  very  angry, 
but  the  woman  disgusted  me  by  her  low 
suspiciuns  ;  you  can't  think  what  dread- 
ful things  she  said,  and  I  told  her  she 
must  go.  Her  conduct  grew  outrageous 
then,  such  falsehoods  1  never  listened 
to '' 

Mr.  Downes'  face  had  cleared,  but  he 
looked  uneasy  still. 

*'Do  you  care  to  hear  what  else  she 
said]''  and  as  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
Miss  Coppock's  words  seemed  so  wild 
and  in)i)robable  that  he  felt  ashamed  to 
repeat  them. 

Patty  put  her  hand  on  his  arm, 

"  1  dare  say  you  think,  Maurice,  be- 
cause IVe  none  of  the  wheedling  ways 
of  some  women  about  me,  that  1  don't 
care  for  you.  I  never  can  show  my 
feelings.  Wh}',  when  I  saw  that  woman 
with  you — strong  as  I  felt  in  my  own 
innocence — I  trembled,  yes  indeed,  I 
did  tremble  after  her  threats.  Who 
have  1  to  stand  up  for  me  in  the 
world  but  youl  There's  the  French 
schoolmistress,  of  course,  and  my  foster- 
father  ;  but  now  old  Mr.  Parkins  is  dead, 
I  have  no  one  creditable  witness  to  bring 
forward.  Ah,  Maurice,  I  little  thought  I 
should  ever  want  justifying  to  you." 

Her  eyes  were  dry  now,  but  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  mute  appeal,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  husband  there  was  an 
unutterable  sweetness  in  those  soft  heavy- 
lidded  eyes. 

He  he.-itated  between  his  wish  to 
believe  his  wife  and  a  haunting  memory 
of  Miss  Coppock's  words.  He  nad  stood 
before  Patty  all  tbir  w  iiile — now  he  left 
her,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

A  voiture  was  driving  into  the  court- 


yard of  the  Croix  d'Or ;  but  Mr.  Downes 
had  not  ren)arked  it  till  one  of  its  occu- 
pants stepped  on  to  the  round  paving- 
stones  of  tlie  yard.  It  was  Miss  Coppock. 

Mr.  Downes  started  back.  "  Here 
again ! "  he  said,  and  a  cold  chill  of  unbe- 
lief came  over  him. 

Patty  was  beside  him  instantly.  She 
looked  down  into  the  court-yard,  and 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Patience. 

Mi-s.  Downes  saw  a  determination 
fully  equal  to  her  own — and  then  she 
saw  Nuna. 

"Maurice!"  she  grasped  his  arm  so 
convulsively  that  he  looked  at  her  in 
alarm — "  keep  that  woman  Patience 
away  from  me ;  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  feel  now  that  I  know  she  has  tried 
to  poison  you  against  me.  Let  her  say 
what  she  will,  falsehood  can  harm  no 
one,  only  keep  her  away  from  me;  you 
don't  know  who  she  has  brought  with 
her;  that's  Mr.  AVhitmore's  dear  little 
wife — bring  her  to  me,  dear,  at  once ; 
I  have  a  message  to  her  liom  her 
husband." 

Mr.  Downes  was  appeased. 

Patty  could  not  have  appealed  more 
eflVctually  to  her  husband.  His  wife's 
manner  towards  the  artist  had  often 
annoyed  him  at  the  outset  of  the  jour- 
ney; it  was  like  a  revelation  to  guess 
now  that  thoso  long  talks  had  been 
about  Mr.  Whitmore's  wife — a  wife 
too,  who,  from  the  glimpses  he  had 
caught  of  her,  seemed  attractive  enough 
for  any  husband. 

He  kissed  Patty. 

*'I'll  keep  Miss  Coppock  away,  and 
send  Mrs.  VVhilmore  to  you  here." 

CHAPTER  LXVL 
**ONLY   AN   OLD   LOVE-LETTER." 

Mr.  Downes  met  Nuna  on  the  stairs. 
**  I  believe  you  are  Mrs.  Whitmore.  My 
wife  has  a  message  to  you  from  your 
husband." 

Nuna  forgot  Patty's  letter,  her  con- 
duct and  all.  She  almost  ran  along  the 
gallery  till  she  reached  the  door  to  which 
Mr.  Downes  pointed. 

Patty  meautimt   had  a  sharp,  brief 
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struggle.  She  had  seen  this  trial  far  oflf, 
and  now  it  had  really  como. 

**  I  can't  dare  them  both,"  she  said, 
"I'm  too  hemmed  in.  I'd  rather  die 
than  knock  under  to  Patience ;  surely  I 
can  coax  this  weak,  simple  girl  to  stand 
by  me  if  I  only  show  her  she  needn't 
be  jealous.  She  is  a  lady,  simpleton  as 
she  is." 

Nuna  went  straight  up  to  Patty,  her 
eyes  full  of  question. 

"  You  have  a  message  for  me  from 
my  husband.     Do  you  know  where  he 

is  r' 

For  just  an  instant  the  selfish  heart 
stirred  with  pity,  and  then  self  swept 
away  every  feeling  but  intense  desire  for 
help.  She  looked  at  Nuna  with  keen, 
searching  eyes. 

*'  ^Ir.  Downes  misunderstood  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  about  your  hus- 
.  band,  but  I  can  only  guess  where  he  is. 
We  will  help  you  to  find  him,  you  may 
be  sure  we  will,  but  I  want  you  to  help 
me  first,  T^Irs.  Whitmore." 

A  luuk  of  pitiful  distress  came  into 
Nuna's  lace ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
break  down ;  but  she  strove  hard  not  to 
yield  up  her  courage. 

**rirst,"  said  Pattj^  and  a  bright 
flush  of  real  shame  tinged  her  cheeks, 
*'  I  can  tell  you  what  no  one  else  can. 
You  may  quite  trust  your  husband.  I 
have  tried  him  on  this  journey,  and  I 
don't  believe  a  man  would  have  been  so 
indill'»'rent  if  he  had  not  dearly  loved 
his  wife.'* 

She  was  forced  to  droop  her  eyes  under 
Nuna's  indignant  glance. 

"  You're  annoyed ;  well,  you  don't 
understand  me;  you  don't  seem  to  see 
how  much  it  costs  a  vain  woman  like 
me  to  own  that  she  can't  charm  a  man 
who  did  admire  her  once." 

Again  Nuna's  face  warned  her. 
*'  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
you  will  forgive  me  for  trying  to  make 
your    husband    fiirt,   or  whether    you 
mean  to  bear  me  a  grudge  for  it  ? " 

Nuna's  resentment  faded;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  only  Patty  Westropp  could 
so  speak,  and  she  excused  her,  she  held 
out  her  hand,  and  Patty  kept  it  in  a 
soft  warm  clasp. 


"  Thank  you,  I'm  in  great,  dreadful 
trouble,  and  only  you  can  help  me. 
Hush!  what's  thati"  Such  a  change 
came  in  her  face  that  Nuna  was  startled. 
The  lovely  colour  faded.  Patty  grew 
whiter  every  moment,  her  lips  were 
trembling,  and  her  eyes  had  a  scared 
terror  in  them. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Nuna;  she  thought 
Mrs.  'Downes  would  faint  where  she 
stood. 

"No."       Patty    shook     her    head. 
"Don't   be   frightened,    I   haven't   got 
feeling  enough  to  faint."     She  laughed 
at  the  look  of  distress  in  Nuna's  face. 
"  You  needn't  be  sorry  for  me,  either. 
I  don't  want  pity,  I  hate  it,  and  I'm 
sure  women  get  along  much  easier  if 
they  haven't  too  much  heart.     I  dare 
say  you  suffer  for  everyone's  troubles  as 
much  as  for  your  own.     Well,  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  sorry  for  me,  only  help 
me.     I  don't  profess  to  care  for  any  one 
except  myself.      I  know  that  woman 
Patience  has  been  telling  you  all  sorts 
of  lies.     Do  you  know  why  she  brought 
you  herel"      She  looked  keenly  into 
the  agitated  face  before  her.     "No,  of 
course  you  don't,  you  only  came  to  see 
your  husband."     There  was  a  touch  of 
scorn    in    her  voice,   for    Nima's    un- 
consciousness. "  Miss  Coppock  brought 
you  here  to  tell  Mr.  Downes  all  about 
me.     She  wants  him  to   know  I  was 
Patty  W^estropp,  her  apprentice,  a  vil- 
lage girl  at  Ashton,  everythiug — I  saw 
it  in  her  face  just  now.     Mrs.  AVhit- 
niore,"   Patty's   voice  grew  passionate, 
"*  when   you've  worn  out  a  gown  you 
throw  it  aside  don't  you,  you  don't  keep 
it;  by  you  for  ever?    That's  what  Pve 
done.     I've  done  with  the  old  life,  why 
should  I   tease  my  husband  with  it? 
You'll  stand  by  me,  wont  you?  you'll 
keep   silent  about  your   knowledge  of 
me,  you  will  I  know.  I'm  sure  you  will." 
Patty  had  meant  to  speak  quite  dif- 
ferently, to  be  calm  and  reasonable,  and 
to  treat  of   this  as  a  mere    matter  of 
worldly   wisdom;    but  nervous   terror 
and    excitement    conquered,    she  took 
Nuna's  hand  in  both  hers,  and  pressed 
it,  wnile  her  lace  was  full  of  convulsive 
agitatioii. 
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"I  can't  tell  a  falsehood."  Nuna 
spoke  hesitatingly,  and  l^atty's  courage 
rose.  It  seemed  to  her,  her  strong  will 
must  conquer  this  timid,  irresolute 
nature. 

"I've  not  told  you  all  yet.  My 
husband's  a  proud  man,  he  thinks  low 
birth  and  vulgarity  as  bad  as  murder 
and  stealing.  He  thinks  I  have  always 
been  Miss  Latimer,  a  gentleman's  child, 
brought  up  abroad.  If  he  finds  out  he 
has  been  deceived  he'll  never  foi-give 
me,  he'll  cast  me  off.  Look  here,  ]^^r8. 
Whitmore,"  she  went  on,  vehemently, 
"  I'm  not  a  good  woman  like  you,  I  find 
no  comfort  in  church  and  prayers  as  you 
do ;  if  my  husband  casts  mo  off  I  can't 
be  left  alone  in  the  world,  I  must  go  to 
some  one  else ;  I  can't  live  without 
society  and  amusement,  I  must  be  wor- 
shipped in  one  way  or  another." 

"  Oh,  hush  I  pray  don't  tliink  of  any- 
thing so  dreadful." 

Nuna  laid  her  hand  on  Patty's  arm, 
but  Patty  broke  from  her  passionately. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  call  it 
dreadful,  but  if  I  do  it,  remember  you 
will  have  driven  me  to  it,  Nuna  Beau- 
fort— yes,  you  only,  you  are  driving  me 
to  shame  and  destruction,  and  you're 
doing  it  to  revenge  yourself  on  me  be- 
cause you  think  I  tried  to  steal  your  hus- 
band's love  from  you,  and  you  set  up 
for  being  good  atid  religious  !  If  I  had 
got  him  away  from  you  you  would  have 
had  more  right ;  but  when  I  tell  you  I 
failed,  what's  all  your  goodness  worth  1 
You  are  as  bad  as  I  am  after  all." 

She  stopped,  exhausted,^  panting,  her 
words  had  poured  out  so  rapidly  that 
Nuna  could  not  have  been  heard  if  she 
had  spoken. 

**  Don't  talk  so  madly,  I  will  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  hcl])  you,  indeed  I  will." 
There  was  a  loving  earnestness  in  her 
voice,  which  reached  even  through  the 
passionate  tumult  that  distracted  Patty, 
"  but,  !Mrs.  Dovvnes,  you  can  help  your- 
self best  of  all ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  you  to  do" — Patty's  eyes  fdled  in 
an  instant  with  despairing  hope — "  tell 
the  tiuth  ;  go  to  your  husband,  tell  him 
your  whole  story,  and  ask  him  to  for- 
give your  deceit.    I'm  sure  he  loves  you 


very  dearly,  and  he  will  forgive  you. 
Love  will  forgive  everything."  She 
looked  pleadingly  at  Patty.  A  dark  sul- 
len look  came  over  the  beautiful  face. 

"  You  say  that  because  you  love  and 
you  could  forgive,  if  I  could  love  my 
husband  I  might  have  a  chance  of  his 
forgiving  me.  But  I  don't  love  him — 
I  can't,  I  can't;  I  almost  despise  him. 
Could  you  be  forgiven  by  a  man  you 
despise — a  man  who  you  feel  you  can  do 
as  you  like  with  1  I  can  only  love  what 
I  fear  :  I  can't  be  forgiven — taken  into 
favour  like  a  disgraced  servant — by  a 
man  I've  no  respect  for.  Why,  I  should 
be  watched  at  every  turn,  and '  never 
believed  again.  I  know  my  husband — 
he  would  be  ashamed  of  me  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  :  and  just  because  he'd  never 
have  had  the  wit  to  find  it  out  for  him- 
self, once  he  knows  it,  he'll  be  finding 
out  lowness  and  vulgar  ways  in  all  I  do 
and  all  I  say.  I'd  rather  hang  myself 
up  to  that  i)ole,  Mrs.  Whitmore," — she 
pointed  to  the  bed — "than  live  with 
him  on  those  terms.  No,  it's  your 
doing  now.  Take  your  choice  :  I  won't 
speak  again  till  you've  made  it — whether 
I'm  to  go  on  Mrs.  Downes  to  the  end, 
or  whether  I'm  to  go  off  in  an  hour's 
time  with  some  one  else." 

Nuna  stood  shocked  and  silent.  Her 
shrinking  from  Patty  was  stronger  than 
ever,  and  yet  a  spring  of  loving  com- 
passion was  rising  up  in  her  heart  for 
this  wretched  despairing  woman. 

Patty's  eyes  were  devouring  in  their 
impatient  expression,  but  Nuna  still 
stood  silent. 

"If  your  husband  questions  me  I 
must  .tell  the  truth,"  she  said  at  last; 
"  but  surely  I  need  not  see  ^Ir.  Downes 
again.  I  tell  you  that  your  only  chance 
for  real  happiness  lies  in  openness  to 
him.  Oh,  Mrs.  Downes,  what  is  it: 
just  a  little  pain  and  humiliation  soon 
over,  and  all  that  painful,  shameful  load 
of  concealment  gone  for  ever.  Why," 
— her  large  dark  eyes  grew  so  earnest 
that  Patty  quailed  before  them — "  you 
can't  die  deceiving:  vour  husband.  You 
could  not — ^you  must  tell  him :  then  why 
not  give  yourself  happiness  now  '<  Ah, 
you  don't  know  what  happinc&s  it  is  to 
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love  yoiiT  husTiand  !  it  is  miicTi  happier  to 
love  than  to  be  loved  oiiej»«'lf."  She 
had  p;ot  Patty's  hand  in  both  lier  own. 

Mr.  Downes  came  in  abruptly :  he 
heard  Nuua's  last  words,  and  he  looked 
at  her :  he  fjlaiiced  on  to  hiiJ  wife,  but 
she  drooped  her  head,  sullenly  silent. 

"Mrs.  Whit  more*' — there  was  more 
sorrow  than  an<jer  in  his  voice — "did 
you  ever  know  Mrs.  Downes  as  a  girl 
called  Patty  Westropp  1 " 

Keither  of  them  saw  Patty  as  she 
stood  bl»iiiched,  shakinfj  with  terror. 
Nun  a  looked  frankly  at  Mr.  Downes. 

"  If  I  did,  what  of  it  ?  I  knew  no 
harm  of  her — nothing  that  a  man  need 
be  ashamed  of  in  his  wife  :  and  how 
hard  she  must  have  striven  to  fit  herself 
to  be  your  wife.  I  am  sure  she  is  bitterly 
sorry  for  having  kept  her  name  from 
you :  the  concealment  has  brought  its 
own  punishment.  Oh,  Mr  Downes, 
we  all  make  great  mistakes  in  our  lives : 
tell  her  you  forgive  her."  There  was 
almost  a  fervour  of  earnestness  in 
Nuna's  voice.  She  turned  again  to 
Patty,  put  her  arm  round  her,  and 
kissed  her. 

But  Patty  stood  sullen,  regardless  of 
either  Nuna  or  her  husband. 

Mr.  Downes  did  not  answer :  he  had 
kept  stern  and  still  while  Nuna  spoke  : 
now  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground.  The  silence  was 
unbroken :  the  two  women  stood  still 
while  he  walked  up  and  down :  Nuna 
wondered  what  would  be  the  end. 

He  stopped  short  at  last,  and  spoke 
to  Nuna. 

"Mrs.  Whitmore,  yon  are  a  noble 
woman :  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson 
to-day.  If  all  I*ve  been  told  is  true, 
you  have  as  much  to  forgive  my  wife  as 
I  have."  Then  ho  turned  with  a  look 
of  sudden  appeal  to  Patty. 

"  Elinor,  why  don't  you  speak— why 
don't  you  make  it  easier  for  both  of  us  ? 
I  am  ready  to  forgive  you  if  you  will 
ask  me :  in  return  I  ask  you  to  try  to 
love  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  forgiven,"  shft 
said  haughtily. 

The  door  was  quietly  opened,  but 


they  were  all  too  ovcrwroi 
it  then. 

"  Don't  harden  yourse 
He  looked  at  Nuna  :  he  sc 
hope  and  counsel  too  ir 
trusting  eyes.  "  Elinor,  \ 
me  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  ' 
you  with  me  except  to  ma 
happy  one  ?  I  don't  ask  f« 
just  give  me  your  hand,  ar 
the  rest  on  trust." 

Even  then  she  hesitate c 
gently  took  the  trembling 
gers,  and  drew  them  tow£ 
band's  hand. 

The  door  shut  suddenl 
to  break  the  spell  that  had 

"You  do  not  want  me 
Nuna  looked  at  Mr.  Dow 
on  my  way  to  my  husband 

"  You  will  never  find  ] 
self."  He  put  his  hand  to 
thought.  "  You  must  let 
courier  with  you — indeed  ; 
knows  where  the  village 
your  husband  was  going 
us : "  then,  seeing  her  i 
he  whispered,  "Surely  af 
have  done  for  me  to- day 
me  help  you  if  I  can  ;  yo 
how  much  you  have  helpe 

To  his  worldly  notioi 
marvellous  that  Nuna  c( 
forgive  his  wife. 

A  thought  came  to  N 
snoke 

"Shall  I  take  Miss  ( 
me,  Mr.  Downes?  Your\ 
to  see  her  again." 

Mr.  Downes  pressed  he: 

"  Yes,  a  good  plan.  Tl 
much.     I'll  find  her  for  yi 

Mr.    Downes    went    t 
Patience  was  no  longer 
yard  :  the  garfon  was  comii 

"Where  is  the  Englisl 
Mr.  Downes. 

The  man  looked  surpris 

"She  followed  you  u] 
sieur.     I  thontrht  sbe  was 

!Mr.  Downes  wiia  ver 
Patience  Coppoc  I:  ;  just  t 
like  to  have  infiicted  an 
on  her. 
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"Some  one  went  up  to  the  second  story 
just  now,"  said  the  gallon,  "it  is  pos- 
piblo  to  have  been  Mademoiselle.  No.  7 
is  the  room  of  Mademuisjelle ;  shall  1  tell 
her  that  Monsieur  is  waiting?" 

**  No."  Mr.  Downes  gave  his  in- 
structions to  the  courier  abuut  Nuua,  and 
then  hurried  upstairs  ;  he  thought  he 
shouhl  save  time  by  going  himself  to 
Miss  Coppock ;  he  was  very  unhappy, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  wife  was  in  a 
dangerous  reckless  temper ;  he  did  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  her  till  she 
softened. 

No.  7  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gallery; 
he  knocked  sharply,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

"  1  have  no  time  for  ceremony,"  he 
said  angrily ;  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

^lisR  Coppock  was  lying  on  her  bed. 

"  M  iss  Coppock,  I " — but  the  words 
stopped,  and  lie  stood  still  paralyzed. 

An  awful  Presence  filled  the  room, 
and  drew  his  eyes  to  the  upturned  face 
lying  there  so  dreadful  in  its  stillness. 

At  tinst  this  Presence  filled  his  eyes, 
his  mind,  so  that  ho  could  not  grasp 
objects  distinctly,  and  then  he  saw  a 
phial  still  held  in  one  lifeless  hand ; 
close  beside  this  liand  was  a  paper,  it 
looked  like  a  letter. 

Mr.  Downes  made  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  his  horror,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  took  this  letter  from  the 
bed. 

It  was  an  old  letter,  soiled  and  much 
worn  by  folding  and  refolding ;  it  was 
written  in  a  boyish  crabbed  hand — in 
it  was  a  lock  of  chestnut  hair. 

"  My  darling  Patience,"  was  at  the  top. 

"Only  an  old  love-letter;— poor 
creature,"  and  then  he  looked  on  to  the 
signature — "  ^laurice  Downes." 

"  Oh,  my  God  1 "  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
his  head  nearly  touching  the  dead 
woman.  Who  shall  describe  the  utter 
horror  and  confusion  of  thought  that 
came  upon  him  in  tho.se  awful  moments, 
while  he  knelt  beside  the  dead  body  of 
his  old  love  1 

All  the  bitter  upbraidings  he  had 
given  way  to  during  these  last- weeks, 
while  he  had  watched  the  smiles  and 
looks  be  most  coveted  denied  to  himself 


and  lavished  on  others,  seemed  to  fdl  on 
his  heart  like  stripes ;  })unishment, 
dealt  justly  to  him  in  retribuiiou. 

He  rose  feebly  from  his  knees  and 
staggered  to  a  chair.  Clearly,  as  before 
the  mental  sight  of  one  drowning,  was 
the  memory  of  that  unexpected  return 
to  his  lather's  house  and  his  meeting 
with  Patience  Clapton — he  shuddered 
as  her  fresh  young  beauty  came  in 
one  vivid  glance;  and  then  more  slowly, 
because  harder  to  the  belief  of  the 
world-hardened  conscience,  came  back 
those  hours  of  boyish  love,  of  mornings 
spent  in  a  sort  of  hungering  longing  and 
unrest  till  he  was  sure  of  finding  her 
alone  in  her  little  school-room. 

How  vehemently  he  had  resented  his 
stepmother's  conduct;  he  knew  without 
looking  at  it  a^ain,  that  the  crumpled 
letter,  so  carefully  treasured,  was  full  of 
passionate  love  and  trust ;  in  it  he  had 
vowed  to  be  always  true  to  Patience. 

Why  was  all  this  so  terribly  real 
and  present  now,  and  why  had  it  all 
been  so  vague  and  far  off  and  los^t  out 
of  memory,  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
friendless  girl  in  London  ?  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  to  Maurice  Downes, 
in  the  teriible  remorse  that  makes  any 
effort,  however  unreal,  possible  and 
needful,  that  if  he  had  married  the  girl 
whose  love  he  had  won,  it  would  have 
been  just  and  righteous.  She  loved 
him  truly  ;  had  any  woman  ever  loved 
him  80  well,  with  so  little  requital  I 

And  then  came  back  those  words 
spoken  to  him  in  the  court-yard  so 
short  a  while  ago — words  which  ho 
had  despised  her  for  uttering,  because 
he  disbelieved  in  them.  "  There  are 
reasons  why  I'd  still  do  much  for  you." 
And  she,  with  all  her  wrongs,  despised, 
neglected,  had  loved  him  to  the  end — 
had  lived  beside  him  all  these  months 
and  seen  his  love  lavished  on  Patty. 

A  feeling  of  deep  indignation  rose 
against  his  wife. 

"  She  must  hear  it  all.  If  I  confess 
to  her,  it  may  bend  her  pride." 

He  got  up  and  forced  himself  to  take 
one  luniT,  fixed  look  at  the  poor  palo 
face ;  then  he  went  downstairs  slowly 
and  heavily  to  the  room  w'neie  he  had 
left  Patty. 


L  ; 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 


A  CONFESSION. 


Patty  kept  aloof  from  Xuna  in  sullen, 
determined  silence,  and  Kuna  judged 
it  better  to  leave  her  to  her  husband 
than  to  try  any  outward  means  of  soft- 
ening this  miserable  mood.  Only  while 
she  stood  seemingly  bent  on  watching  the 
courier's  movements  in  the  court-yard 
below,  as  he  hurried  the  stableman's 
operations,  Nuiia^s  lips  moved  in  silent, 
prayer,  that  Patty  might  be  saved 
from  the  fate  she  seemed  to  be  tempt- 
ing. 

How  long  Mr.  Downes  was  away ! 
would  he  never  come?  He  came  at  last, 
came  slowly  and  heavily,  and  Kuna 
started  at  the  sight  of  his  face — it  was 
60  white  and  rigid. 

"You  must  not  wait  any  longer, 
Mrs.  Whitmore."  Then  he  whispered, 
**  Will  yon  start  now,  and  will  you 
say  good-bye  to  me  here]  I  don't 
want  to  leave  my  wife  alone;  I  have 
told  Louis  everything,  and  he  will 
^b  on  with  you  till  you  are  with 
iMr.  ^Vliitmore.  God  bless  you."  He 
wrung  Kuna's  hand  hard,  and  his 
eyes  lillcd  with  tears  ;  Mr.  Downes  re- 
.solved  that  she  should  know  nothing 
of  the  awful  story  that  had  acted  itself 
out  so  neur  them  all ;  it  was  among  the 
few  unselfish  acts  of  hLs  life  towards 
anyone  but  Patty. 

Nuna  looked  at  Patty,  but  there  was 
no  movement. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  shyly. 

Patty  gave  one  hurried,  scared  look  at 
her :  **  Good-b^  e,"  but  she  turned  away 
as  Nuna  made  a  forward  movement. 

"  I  had  best  go,"  Nuna  whispered  to 
Mr.  Downes  ;  "  good-bye." 

Mr.  Downes  looked  after  her  as  she 
went  down  the  gallery;  Till  now  he  had 
been  too  nuK^h  absorbed  to  realize 
Nuna's  trouble,  but  it  took  a  new, 
serious  aspect. 

**  Poor  thing  ;  I  hope  she  will  find  her 
husband,  but  who  can  say  ?  he  may  fall  ill 
and  die ;  and  be  buried  next  day  in  one 
of  those  out-of-the-way  Cevenol  villa2;es, 
And  U\»ue  of  lu  aiiy  the  wiser.      Poor 


thing,   I  wish  I   could  hai 
with  her." 

He  went  back  into  the  r< 
stilJ  stood  where  he  had  left  1 
and  gloomy. 

"Come  up  stairs  with  r 
he  said,  "  only  for  a  few  mii 

His  love  for  her  guided 
so   far ;   nothing   but   8trei 
could  have  kept  her  fiom  ; 
of  passion. 

He  took  her  hand  and  ke 
clasped  while  they  went 
together ;  and  as  he  felt  how 
it  rested  in  his,  his  heart  g 
and  sterner  thoughts  min^^ 
desire  to  keep  his  wife  besid 
he  was  too  merciful  to  let  he 
room  without  a  warning. 

"  Stay  a  minute,  1  want 
something,  Elinor."  He  dii 
her  while  he  spoke.  "  1  had 
shock  when  1  left  you  just 
years  ago,  a  young  man  andi 
love  with  each  other;  he  fo 
and  the  promises  he  had  n; 
true  to  it — worse  than  that, 
and  the  girl  poor,  and  whei 
afterwards  alone  in  Londo 
away  from  her  with  a  few  co 
an  oiler  of  money  instead  of 
raised  her  head  at  last  and  be 
"I  was  that  youth,  Elinor, 
loved  on  to  the  end." 
Patty*s  eyes  were  fixed  on 
thing  in  the  solemnity  of  1 
look  frightened  her.  *'E1 
time  she  has  been  living  w 
never  once  recognized  her." 
<'Was  it  Patience  r'  si 
and  then  she  (Uew  away  fr< 
Instinct  and  the  look  in 
her  ho  was  seeking  to  pr 
something  from  which  she  si 

lUit  he  drew  her  on  ; 
haiid-in-hand — these  two  si 
is  sin,  though  the  world  m 
80,  to  win  atlection,  and  th« 
to  wither  unrequited — hot 
the  awful  wreck  of  passioi; 
80  stilL 

For  an  instant  Patty  sto 
dumb;  Iben  she  shrieked 
ten 01;  and  clung  to  her  ha 
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*'  Oh,  Maurice,  ^Tnuricp,  Lave  rriproy  ! 
Take  me  away — for  God*s  sake,  take  me, 
or  I  shall  die— I  shall  die."  She  laid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  hut  he  made  no 
answer ;  it  was  only  fear,  he  thought — 
not  love — that  had  worked  this  sudden 
change. 

She  shivered  and  left  off  screaming  ; 
then  she  glanced  up  in  his  face,  and  tlie 
fixed,  rigid  look  she  saw  there  awed  her 
as  much  as  her  fear. 

"Elinor," — he  spoke  so  coldly,  so 
Badly,  that  all  passion  seemed  hushed  at 
the  sound — "  we  have  hoth  helped  to  do 
this,  to  drive  her  to  madness;  hut  it 
is  easier  for  me  than  for  yon  to  know 
how  she  suffered — from  loving  so  well, 
BO  tmly." 

He  stopped.  Patty's  hosom  heaved 
tomnltuously  ;  with  a  sudden  cry,  she 
flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  him. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  [Maurice !  for  God's 
sake  forgive  me — if  you  can.'' 


It  seemed  to  Nuna  as  if  that  weary 
day  would  never  end,  and  yet,  as  if  she 
-would  give  much  to  lengthen  it.  It 
was  getting  dusk  when  ^ey  at  length 
reached  the  village  to  which  the  courier 
said  he  had  directed  the  English  gentle- 
man when  they  parted  at  Clermont. 
.Louis  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the 
notion  of  still  finding  Mr.  "VVhitmore 
there;  hut  he  agreed  that  it  was  the 
only  way  of  getting  a  clue  to  his  further 
movements. 

He  left  Xuna  sitting  in  the  jolting 
Tehicle  in  which  they  had  come  out 
from  Clermont,  while  he  got  down  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  caharet.  A  dirty 
woman  came  to  the  door ;  Nuna  hent 
forward  to  listen,  hut  the  patois  sounded 
onintelligihle. 

The  look  of  sudden  concern  in  the 
courier's  face  startled  her ;  she  scrambled 
out  of  the  high,  clumsy  carnage. 

*'  What  is  it?"  she  asked ;  " have  you 
heard  anything?" 

The  man  looked  frightened.  "  What 
18  it  ?"  said  Xuna  to  the  woman  ;  '^  has 
an  English  gentleman  been  here?  tell 
T'm  his  wife." 


The  courier  had  recovered  his  wits. 

**  Madame,  the  gentleman  has  been 
here;  he  is  first  very  ill  and  then  he 
pets  better — but  before  he  is  reco- 
vered he  again  falls  into  the  same 
malady,  and,  Madame,  he  will  perhaps 
not  recover." 

A  superhuman  strength  seemed  to 
come  to  Nuna  while  she  listened. 

"  He  will  recover  when  he  sees  me ; 
take  me  where  he  is,"  she  said  to  the 
woman. 

The  woman  stored,  but  she  under- 
stood the  lady's  looks  better  than  her 
words. 

Nuna  followed  her  through  the  dirty 
mud-floored  kitchen,  where  a  wretched 
animal,  more  like  a  jackal  than  a  dog, 
and  some  tall  lean  fowls  were  feeding 
together.  At  the  back  of  this  came  a 
close,  dirty  passage,  with  a  door  on  each 
side.  One  of  the  doors  had  a  glass  top, 
and  this  gave  light  to  the  passage.  The 
woman  opened  this  door  and  went  in ; 
the  glass  was  so  smeared  that  Nuna 
could  not  distinguish  anything;  she  held 
her  breath  and  listened.  She  looked  so 
pale  and  worn,  standing  there — this  last 
blow  had  been  worse  than  all — but  sud- 
denly light  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  a  glow 
rose  in  her  cheeks,  her  whole  nature 
seemed  kindling  with  a  glory  of  hope. 
It  was  Paul's  voice.  Nuna  fell  on  her 
knees  in  the  dirty  little  passage. 

"  Oh  !  spare  him  to  me,"  she  prayed, 
and  then  such  an  outspring  of  thanks- 
giving that  tears  came  along  with  it. 

She  rose  up  and  went  gently  into  the 
room.  Paul  lay  on  a  wretched  little 
bed,  so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  unlike  her 
own  darling  husband,  that  Nuna's  heart 
swelled  in  anguish ;  but  the  eyes  were 
there  unchanged,  the  eyes  that  sought 
hers  with  a  wistful,  longing  tenderness 
she  had  never  till  now  seen  in  them, 
and  that  drew  her  swiftly  on  till  her 
arms  were  round  him  and  her  tears 
falling  fast  on  the  pillow  on  which  he 
lay. 

The  woman  stared  a  minute  and 
went  away.  She  thought  this  husband 
and  wife  a  strange  pair ;  after  so  long 
a  parting,  not  to  have  one  word  for 
each   other.     She   listened  outside  the 
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door,  but  she   heard   only  some   half- 
stifled  sobs  and  a  murmur  of  kisses. 

"A  dumb  people,  these  English," 
she  said  ;  ''  she  never  asks  him  how  he 
finds  himself." 

She  came  in  again  later  on  with 
some  broth,  and  to  tell  the  lady  that 
the  courier  would  stay,  as  it  was  too 
late  to  get  back  to  Bourges  that  night. 

"  Comment,  Madame,"  she  said  ;  and 
she  looked  in  amazement  at  her  patient. 
He  was  lying  propped  up,  with  a  look 
of  comfort  and  rest  in  his  face  that  she 
had  not  seen  there  before. 

"You  shall  speak  when  you've  drunk 
this,"  said  Nuna,  smiling ;  and  she 
kissed  the  hand  she  had  been  holding. 
"  You  don't  know  how  I've  been  prac- 
tising nursing,  darling;  you  shall  be 
well  in  a  week,"  and  she  held  the  spoon 
to  his  lips. 

Paul  looked  and  listened  in  wonder. 
It  seemed  to  him  this  could  not  be  the 
careless,  impulsive  girl  he  had  left  in 
St.  John  Street.  There  was  a  subdued 
womanliness,  mingled  with  such  a  glow 
of  tenderness,  it  was  as  if  Nuna's  timid, 
shrinking  love  had  suddenly  blossomed 
into  a  full  and  perfect  flowet 

"  My  darling,"  he  said  presently,  rest- 
ing his  head  on  her  shoulder,  with  a 
blissful  trust  in  his  eyes  that  made 
Nuna's  heart  almost  too  full  for  happi- 
ness, "  I  didn't  deserve  ever  to  see  you 
again.  Do  you  really  want  me  to  get 
welU"  He  smiled  into  the  tearful 
eyes. 

That  long  look  seemed  to  tell  Nuna 
something  had  pone  away  out  of  her 
love  for  ever.  No  more  trying  to  find 
out  what  would  please  or  displease  her 
husband.  She  was  in  his  heart,  and 
she  knew  for  evermore  every  thought 
and  everv  wish  of  the  life  bound  up 
in  her  own. 

A  radiance  like  sunshine  filled  her 
eyes. 

"I  su]>pose,  if  I  were  quite  to  tell 
the  truth,"  she  smiled  mischievously, 
"I  would  like  to  keep  you  always 
as  you  are  now ;  you  are  oblij^ed  to 
be  good  and  obedient,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  lot  you  sptak  another  word 
to-ni-ht." 


CHAPTER  THE  LAS' 

Time  has  been  merciful  to  De 
Only  a  year  since  we  saw  hin: 
now  he  can  limp  about  withou 
and  his  words  come  easily. 

"  Kitty,"  he  calls,  "  come  ( 
garden,  do,  old  woman,  and  le; 
to  fry  his  supper  himself." 

Bobby  is  a  good-sized  schoo 
with  redder  hair  than  ever, 
been  out  catching  fish,  and 
trust  his  precious  victims  to  ai 
but  his  mother's. 

"Well"— Mrs.  Fagg  look.<= 
at  her  greedy  darling ;  his  ho 
80  near  ended  that  it  is  nee 
should  have  his  own  way  in  all 
"perhaps,  Bob,  dear,  you'v< 
many  of  them  perch  as  is  whol 
sittin';  so  I'll  go  to  father."  1 
ing  a  sharp  look  towards  the  \ 
she  washes  her  hands,  "Ha^ 
Bob,  you  don't  go  asking  Ann 
'em,  it  'ud  be  like  whippin'  a  d< 
Why,  child,  she'd  as  like  as  n< 
scales  and  all." 

Mrs.  Fa.i»g  finds  Dennis  sm 
he  limped  up  and  down  the 
tween  the  espaliers,  laden  witL 
and  brown  fruit. 

"  Kitty,"— he  takes  his  pipe 
mouth  when  she  joins  him, 
you  came  back  from  London,  I' 
nought  of  Miss  Nuna's  baby  ; 
talk  has  runned  on  Mr.  Whit 
mind  when  ho  usen't  to  b( 
favourite." 

"  A  favourite  !  not  he  ;  he'i 
of  my  sort,  Dennis ;  he  kecpj 
too  much  to  himself — not  but 
a  deal  altered  for  the  better, 
pleased,  that  I  am,   to  see  the 
takes  of  Miss  Nuna,  and  the 
sets  by  her  ;  she  deserves  it  ev 
but  tben  we  don't  always  get 
deserve,  whether  for  praise  or 
do  us,  old  man?" 

Mr.  Fagg  had  gone  on  smok 
takes  his  pipe  out  again,  and  giv 
dry  cough,  shy  of  what  he  is 
say. 

"You're  riirht,  Kitty;  but  li? 
Don't  you  mind  you  never  lik« 
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think  well  of  Patty  Westropp  1 "  Mrs. 
Fagg  turns  ber  head  and  makes  a 
sudden  swoop  with  her  apron  on.  the 
jackdaw  pecking  at  the  fast-ripening 
apples. 

"  Well,  Dennis," — she  sets  her  apron 
straight — "  of  course  I  didn't  like  it ;  it 
weren't  in  nature  that  I  should." 

Mr.  Fag<^  had  raised  his  fat  forefinger 
as  he  began,  and  he  holds  it  so  raised 
during  bis  wife's  interruption.  He  brings 
it  down  emphatically  on  her  arm. 

"The  day  after  Mr.  Whitmoro  sends 
for  you,  Kitty,  Mrs.  Bright,  she  drives 
over  to  see  Bobby ;  that's  how  she  got 
the  news  of  Miss  Nuna's  baby  so  soon. 
Between  ourselves,  Kitty,  she  were  a  bit 
huffed  she  warn't  sent  for  in  your  place, 
that  she  were — no,  no;  Mr.  Whitmore 
knew  what  he  was  about,  I'm  thinking" 
— Mrs.  Fagg's  lips  twitched  with  impa- 
tience, but  she  held  her  tongue, — **  and, 
says  she, — mind  you,  Kitty,  it  mustn't 
be  mentioned  to  a  soul,  Mrs.  Bright  let 
it  out  quite  unawares, — but  Patty  have 
done  w^ll,  after  all;  she  have  gone 
and  married  some  grand  gentleman  up 
in  Scotland." 

A  movement  in  Mrs.  Fagg,  as  if  her 
cap  and  the  rest  of  her  apparel  bristled 
like  the  crest  of  an  angry  dog. 

"Who  told  Mrs.  Bright r 

Dennis  .sniggers  most  ungratefully  at 
her  sharp  question. 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  old  woman, 
there's  no  mistake.  Mr.  Will  found  out 
Boger  in  London,  that  time  he  went  to 
take  care  of  Miss  Kuna,  and  the  old 
man  told  him  all  about  Patty.  Roger 
died  quite  lately,  so  Mrs.  r>right  says, 
and  he's  left  all  he's  got  to  Mi^s  Nuua." 

"  And  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  as  have  married  that  girl  ]" 

"No;" — Dennis  looks  (lisapy>ointed 
— "she  don't  know  it.  Mr.  \\'\\\  won't 
tell,  she  says  ;  any  way,  Patt'  's  a  grand 
lady,  and  lives  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland." 

**  Well," — Mrs.  FHgVj'^i\  es  a  littlegasp ; 


"  Pm  glad  to  hear  she's  so  far  off,  i 
hope  she's  got  some  conduct  along 
her  grandeur.  Poor  soul,"  she  gO( 
presently,  "she  won't  come  to  r 
let  her  be  where  she  will;  Patty  '^ 
ropp  ain't  one  as  'ud  ever  like  ' 
guided  :  sh«'(l  bite  against  any  cur 
her  own  wilL" 


Maurice  Downes  has  taken  hi£ 
to  his  home  in  Scotland ;  his  ho 
that,  severed  from  all  outward  tei 
tions  to  frivolity,  Patty  may  be  br< 
to  love  him  truly  ;  but  it  is  for  1: 
weary  waiting,  and  at  times  he  feeh 
doubtful  is  the  end. 

It  is  past  sunset;  soft  wreatl 
mist  float  up  to  the  terrace  of  a 
old-fashioned  dwelling,  float  up  til 
pine-trees  in  the  steep  valley  1 
loom  through  it  like  grey  phan 
Before  the  mist  rose  there  had  bee 
glimmer  of  a  tarn  among  the  mc 
nous,  blue  verdure ;  but  that  is  -^ 
by  the  soft  wreaths  rising  highei 
higher  towards  the  granite  mo\] 
beyond. 

Its  summit  is  reddened  with  a 
glow  of  sunset,  and  between  thi 
the  wreathing  mist,  the  rugged  g: 
is  awful  in  dark,  stupendous  granc 

Patty  paces  up  and  down  the 
terrace ;  the  glow  does  not  reac! 
face  ;  it  is  pale  and  sad.  Her 
velvet  gown  trails  as  she  walks,  an 
has  drawn  her  black  lace  shawl 
her  head,  for  the  air  grows  chill. 

"  How  will  it  end  ?"  she  says, 
under-lip  droops  more  heavily  th 
did  three  years  ago.  "  Maurice  sayj 
people  are  always  happy.  I'm 
trying  to  be  what  he  calls  good  ] 
me  miserable." 

Courage,  Patty  ;  the  glow  is  o 
summit  of  the  mountain — the  tro 
mists,  the  rugged  cliils,  come  tirst- 
thepe  once  past — there  is  the  solt 
light  above  1 


THE  END, 
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n.— TOWN  AND  GOWN. 


In  the  good  days  "when  George  the 
Third  was  king,  and  the  course  of 
academical  study  was  still  theoretically 
co-extensive  with  the  hounds  of  human 
knowledge,  Lord  Eldon  used  to  amuse 
his  friends  hy  the  tale  of  his  Oxford 
examination  in  history.  It  consisted 
pf  a  single  question,  "Who  was  the 
founder  of  the  University  1 "  to  which 
the  orthodox  answer  was,  "  King 
Alfred."  Recent  changes  have  some- 
what enlarged  the  amount  of  histori- 
cal information  which  is  now  required 
by  an  Oxford  examiner,  but  the  Chan- 
cellor's question  and  answer  still  sum 
up  pretty  accurately  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  academic  history  which  is 
actxially  possessed  by  Oxford  men.  A 
stranger  can  hardly  realize  the  utter  in- 
difference to  its  past  which  prevails 
among  the  learned  persons  who  inhabit 
one  of  the  most  historic  cities  in  the 
world.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
the  place  itself.  The  most  entertaining 
among  the  art-critics  of  France  has 
found  in  the  picturcsqueness  and  variety 
of  its  monuments  the  only  parallel  to  the 
glories  of  Venice  ;  but  the  life  of  Venice 
has  ebbed  away  from  its  palaces,  while 
the  life  of  Oxford  still  beats  fresh  and 
vigorous  round  the  relics  of  its  earliest 
origin.  The  scholar  of  to-day  can  look 
back  along  a  line  of  historical  memorials 
to  the  scholar  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Vacarius  or  listened  to  Master  Gerald's 
amusing  itinerary.  As  one  wanders  down 
"  the  sinuous  windings  of  that  glorious 
street,"  or  plunges  into  the  meanest  of 
her  suburbs,  Oxford  fronts  the  most 
careless  of  observers  with  traces  of  each 
age  of  her  history.  The  spire  of  the 
Cathedral  still  marks  the  site  of  the 
little  minster  of  St.  Frideswide  round 


which  its  first  settlers  grc 
selves  in  the  darkness  of 
century.  The  tower  of  t 
conquerors  still  frowns 
waters  of  the  mill.  The 
the  Friars  recalls  the  geni 
Bacon,  and  the  new  inte 
of  the  England  that  s] 
the  Great  Charter.  Colleg 
lege  marks  step  after  step 
struggle  between  mediieva 
modern  inquiry ;  the  granc 
church  of  Wykeham  and  "^ 
stamped  upon  New  Colleg 
dalene,  the  figure  of  Wyclifl 
memory  at  the  sight  of  Qac( 
recalls  Erasmus  and  the  Ne 
Christ  Church  is  the  mem 
Reformation.  The  great 
which  followed  still  lives 
tradition;  the  ghost  of  L 
the  library  of  St.  John's, 
quadrangle  of  All  Souls  1 
gotten  the  tread  of  Jeremy 
the  hall  of  Wolsey  the  pr 
Parliament;  while  the  two 
Ashmole  and  Radcliffe  pre 
the  scientific  impulse  wh: 
birth  in  the  circle  of  Puri 
who  gathered  round  Wilkins 
to  form  in  after  years  the  R 
of  the  Restoration.  To  lit 
ford  has  given  far  less  tha 
university,  though  the  som 
serenity  of  the  finest  of  c 
stiU  lingers  around  Addit 
But  the  two  greatest  iiu 
English  religion  have  begin 
walls :  the  chapel  bell  of  Li 
the  ascetic  fervour  of  AYes 
memory  of  John  Henry  N 
flings  its  glory  around  Oriel 
But   if    the   monuments 
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illustrate  every  stage  of  its  history,  they 
throw  little  light  on  its  academical 
origin.  Nothing  can  bo  more  obscure 
than  the  rise  of  the  University. 
The  first  century  of  its  existence  has 
left  little  more  than  the  name  of  a 
teacher,  the  visit  of  Gerald,  and  a 
squabble  between  the  students  and  a 
cook.  In  the  face  of  its  claims  to  im- 
memorial antiquity  it  is  a  little  startling 
to  have  to  date  the  first  traces  of  uni- 
versity life  at  Oxford  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century.  But  venerable  as  it 
deems  itself,  the  University  is  at  least 
four  hundred  years  younger  than  the 
town.  No  name  of  school  or  scholar 
can  be  found  before  the  reign  of  Stephen ; 
the  lectures  delivered  by  the  Lombard 
teacher,  Vacarius,  under  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Theobald,  are  the  first 
historic  indications  of  any  systematic 
instruction  within  its  walls.  Bat  the 
supposition  of  an  earlier  date  can  only 
have  sprung  from  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  universities  in  the  Middle 
Age.  Their  establishment  was  every- 
where throughout  Europe  the  special 
mark  of  the  new  impulse  that  Chris- 
tendom had  gained  from  the  Crusades. 
A  new  fervour  of  study  sprang  up  in 
the  West  from  its  contact  with  the  more 
civilized  East.  Travellers  like  Adelard 
of  Bath  brought  back  the  first  rudiments 
of  physical  and  mathematical  science 
from  the  schools  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad. 
The  earliest  classical  revival  restored 
Caesar  and  Virgil  to  the  list  of  monastic 
studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the  pedan- 
tic style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations, 
of  writers  like  William  of  Malmesbury 
or  John  of  Salisbury.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  sprang  up  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.  The  Koman  law  was  revived  by 
the  Imperialist  doctors  of  Bologna.  The 
long  mental  inactivity  of  feudal  Europe 
was  broken  up  like  ice  before  a  summer's 
sun.  Wandering  teachers  like  Lanfranc 
or  Anselm  crossed  sea  and  land  to  spread 
the  new  power  of  knowledge.  The  same 
spirit  of  restlessness,  of  inquiry,  of  im- 
patience with  the  older  traditions,  either 
local  or  intellectual,  of  mankind  that 
had  hurried  half  Christendom  to  the 
tomb  of  its  Lord,  had  crowded  the 
Uo.  146. — ^voL.  XXV. 


roads  with  thousands  of  3 
scholars  hurrying  to  the  chosen 
where  teachers  were  gathered  tog< 
A  [new  power  sprang  up  in  the  ; 
of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  riJ 
sheer  brute  force.  Poor  as  they 
sometimes  even  of  servile  race 
wandering  scholars  who  lecture 
every  cloister  were  hailed  as  "  mas 
by  the  crowds  at  their  feet.  At 
was  a  foe  worthy  of  the  menac 
Councils,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Ch 
The  teaching  of  a  single  Lombari 
of  note  enough  in  England  to  draw 
the  prohibition  of  a  king.  Vac 
probably  a  guest  in  the  cou 
Archbishop  Theobald,  where 
and  John  of  Salisbury  were  al 
busy  with  the  study  of  the  Canon 
— the  new  weapon  by  which 
Papacy  met  the  revival  of  the  B 
jurisprudence — opened  lectures  or 
Oxford.  He  was  at  once  silence 
Stephen,  then  at  feud  with  the  CI 
and  jealous  of  the  power  whicl 
wreck  of  royal  authority  and 
anarchy  of  the  baronage  unde 
rule  had  already  thrown  into  the  \ 
of  the  bishops ;  but  it  is  probabL 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  new  teache 
quickened  older  educational  found 
into  a  fresh  life,  and  that  the  clc 
of  Osney  and  St.  Frideswide  pre.« 
the  fire  that  the  Lombard  had  kin 
As  yet,  however,  the  fortunes  c 
new  school  were  obscured  by  the  g 
of  Paris.  English  scholars  gathe: 
thousands  round  the  chairs  of  W 
of  Champeaux  or  Abelard.  The  Ei 
took  their  place  as  one  of  the  "nal 
of  the  new  university.  John  of 
bury  became  famous  as  one  0; 
Parisian  teachers.  Beket  wandei 
Paris  from  his  school  at  Merton. 
through  the  peaceful  reign  of  Hen 
Second  Oxford  was  quietly  incr< 
in  numbers  and  repute.     Forty 

i  If  we  credit  the  statement  of  the  - 
of  Osney,  that  Robert  Pulein  read  "scr 
sacras"  at  Oxford  in  1123,  its  origi 
carried  a  few  yean  further  hack  ;  hut  tl 
date  of  the  completion  of  these  annals 
entitles  the  lectures  of  Pulein  to  th< 
credence  as  those  of  Vacarius,  of  whi 
record  is  almost  contemporary. 
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later  than  the  visit  of  Yacarius,  its 
educational  position  was  fully  estab- 
lished. When  Gerald  of  Wales  read  his 
amusing  Topography  of  Ireland  to  its 
students,  the  most  learned  and  famous 
of  the  English  clergy  were,  he  tells 
lis,  to  he  found  within  its  walls.  At 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Oxford  was  without  a  rival  in  its  own 
country,  while  in  European  celebrity  it 
took  rank  with  the  greatest  schools  of 
the  Western  world. 

But  to  realize  this  Oxford  of  the  past 
we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  re- 
collections of  the  Oxford  of  the  present. 
In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  new  University 
there  was  nothing  of  the  pomp  that  over- 
awes the  freshman  as  he  first  paces  the 
"High'*  or  looks  down  from  the  gaUerj" 
of  St.  Mary's.  In  the  stead  of  long  fronts 
of  venerable  colleges,  of  stately  walks  be- 
neath immemorial  elms,  history  plunges 
us  into  the  mean  and  filthy  lanes  of  a 
mediaeval  town.  Thousands  of  boys, 
huddled  in  bare  lodging-houses,  cluster- 
ing round  teachers  as  poor  as  themselves, 
in  church  porch  and  house  porch,  drink- 
ing, quarrelling,  dicing,  begging  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  take  the  place  of 
the  brightly-coloured  train  of  doctors 
and  Heads.  Mayor  and  Chancellor 
struggle  in  vain  to  enforce  order  or  peace 
on  this  seething  mass  of  turbulent  life. 
The  retainers  who  follow  their  young 
lords  to  the  University  fight  out  the 
feuds  of  their  houses  in  the  streets. 
Scholars  from  Kent  and  scholars  from 
Scotland  wage  the  bitter  struggle  of 
North  and  South.  At  nightfall  roysterer 
and  reveller  roam  with  torches  through 
the  narrow  lanes,  defying  bailiffs,  and 
cutting  down  burghers  at  their  doofs. 
Now  a  mob  of  clerks  plunges  into  the 
Jewry,  and  wipes  off  the  memory  of 
biUs  and  duns  by  sacking  a  Hebrew 
house  or  two.  Now  a  tavern  row  l)e- 
tween  student  and  townsman  widens 
into  a  murderous  broil,  and  the  bells  of 
St,  Martin's  and  St  Mary's  are  clanging 
to  arms.  Every  phase  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  of  political  strife,  is  pre- 
luded by  some  fierce  outbreak  in  this 
turbulent,  seething  mob.  While  Eng- 
land is  still  only  growling  at  Eomish 


exactions,  the  students 
in  the  Abbot's  house  a1 
derous  "  town  and  go\ 
the  opening  of  the  Baro 
Oxford  draws  knife,  I 
strife,"  runs  the  popula 
But  the  stir,  the  tu 
and  turbulence  of  life, 
for  knowledge,  a  pass 
devotion,  gather  thou 
poorest  scholar,  and  w 
foot  friar.  Edmund — A 
terbury,  and  saint  in  h 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  o 
lane  at  Abingdon  tha 
name.  He  finds  his  { 
that  belongs  to  the  Ab 
where  his  father  has  tr 
the  world.  His  mother 
of  her  day,  too  poor 
much  outfit  besides  th 
he  i)roniises  to  wear  c 
But  Edmund  is  no  poor 
hours.  He  plunges  j 
nobler  life  of  the  plac 
knowledge,  its  mystical ; 
at  eventide,  perhaps,  w 
are  gathering  in  the  chi 
and  the  crowd  of  teact 
have  left  its  aisles,  the 
an  image  of  the  Virgi: 
ring  of  gold  upon  its  fi 
for  his  bride.  Years 
by  the  fever  that  ra 
crowded,  noisome  stre 
time  for  completing  '. 
Paris,  and  Edmimd,  ht 
a  brother  Robert  of  his, 
as  poor  scholars  were  w 
school  of  Western  Chr 
a  damsel,  heedless  of 
pertinaciously  wooed  hi 
consented  at  last  to  an 
when  he  appeared  it  w 
gi*ave  academical  officials 
was  so  effectual,  that,  a 
clared  in  the  hour  of 
followed, "  the  offending 
way  whipped  out  of  he 
his  Virgin-bridal,  Edmii 
from  Paris,  became  the 
Oxford  teachers.  We 
little  room  which  he 
Virgin's  chapel  hard  b; 
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reaching  to  his  feet,  ascetic  in  his  devo- 
tion, falling  asleep  in  lecture  time  after 
a  sleepless  night  of  prayer,  with  a  grace 
and  cheerfulness  of  manner  which  told 
of  his  French  training,  and  a  chivalrous 
love  of  knowledge  that  let  his  pupils 
pay  what  they  would.    **  Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,"  the  young  tutor  would 
say,  a  touch  of  scholarly  pride  perhaps 
mingling  with  his  contempt  of  worldly 
things,  as  he  threw  down  the  fee  on  the 
dusty  window  ledge,  where  a  thievish 
student  would  sometimes  run  oif  with 
it.      But  even  knowledge  brought  its 
troubles :     the   Old  Testament,  which 
with  a  copy  of  the  Decretals  formed  his 
sole  library,  frowned  down  upon  a  love 
of  secular  learning  from  which  Edmund 
found  it  hard  to  wean  himself    At  last, 
in  some  hour  of  dream,  the  form  of  his 
dead  mother  floated  into  the  room  where 
the  teacher  stood  among  his  mathema- 
tical diagrams.    "  What  are  these  1"  she 
seemed  to  say;   and,  seizing  Edmund's 
right  hand,  she  drew  on  the  palm  three 
circles  interlaced,  each  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Christian   Trinity.       "  Be   these,"   she 
cried,  as  her  figure  faded  away,    "thy 
diagrams  henceforth,  my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the 
real  character  of  the  new  training,  and 
the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit 
of  the  Universities  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Church.  The  feudal  and  ecclesi- 
astical order  of  the  old  mediaeval  world 
were  both  alike  threatened  by  the 
power  that  had  so  strangely  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Feudalism  rested 
on  local  isolation,  on  the  severance  of 
kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony 
from  barony,  on  the  distinction  of 
blood  and  race,  on  the  supremacy  of 
material  or  brute  force,  or  an  allegiance 
determined  by  accidents  of  place  and 
social  position.  The  University,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  protest  against  this 
isolation  of  man  from  man.  The 
smallest  school  was  European  and  not 
local  Not  merely  every  province  of 
France,  but  every  people  of  Christendom 
had  its  place  among  the  "  nations "  of 
Paris  or  Padna.  A  common  language, 
Latin,  superseded  within  academical 
bounds  the  warring  tongues  of  Europe. 


A  common    intellectual    kinship    and 
rivalry  superseded  the  petty  stnfes  of 
country  with    country  or    realm  with 
realm.     What  the  Church  and  Empire 
had  both  aimed  at  and  both  failed  in 
accomplishing,  the  knitting  of  Christian, 
nations   together  into  a  vast  common- 
wealth,   the    Universities    for  a  time 
actually   did.      Dante  was  as  little    a 
stranger  in  the  "Latin"  quarter  around 
Mont  St.  Genevieve  as  under  the  arches 
of  Bologna.  Wandering  Oxford  scholars 
carried  the    writings  of  Wiclif  to  the 
libraries  of  Prague.     Li  England   the 
work  of  provincial  fusion  was  less  diffi- 
cult or  important  than  elsewhere,  but 
even  in  England  work  had  to  be  done. 
The  feuds  of  Northerner  and  Southerner 
which  so  long  disturbed  the  discipline 
of  Oxford  witnessed  at  any  rate  to  the 
fact  that  Northerner  and    Southerner 
had  at  last  been  brought  face  to  face  in 
its  streets.     And  here  as  elsewhere  the 
spirit  of  natural  isolation  was  held  in 
check  by  the  larger  comprehensiveness 
of  the  University.     After  the  dissen- 
sions that  threatened  the  prosperity  of 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Norman 
and  Gascon  mingled  with  Elnglishmen 
in  its  lecture   halls.     The  rebellion  of 
Owen    Glyndwyr    found    hundreds   of 
Welsh    scholars     gathered    round    its 
teachers.     And  within  this   strangely 
mingled  mass  society  and  government 
rested    on  a  purely  democratic    basis. 
The  son  of  the  noble  stood  on  precisely 
the    same    footing    with    the    poorest 
mendicant     among     Oxford     scholars. 
Wealth,    physical     strength,    skill    in 
arms,  pride  of  ancestry  and  blood,  the 
very   basis    on    which    feudal    society 
rested,   went  for    nothing    in    Oxford 
lecture-rooms.     The  University  was  a 
state    absolutely    self-governed,    whose 
citizens  were  admitted  by  a  purely  in- 
tellectual franchise.     Knowledge  made 
the   "master."      To  know  more  than 
one's  fellows  was  a  man's  sole  claim 
to  bo  a  "ruler"  in  the  schools:    and 
within  this   intellectual  aristocracy  all 
were  equal      The  free  commonwealth 
of  the  masters  gathered  in  the  aisles  of 
St.  Mary's  as  the  free  commonwealth 
of  Florence  gathered  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella.     All  had  an  equal  right  to 
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counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in  the 
final  decision.  Treasury  and  library 
•were  at  the  complete  disposal  of  the 
hody  of  Masters.  It  was  their  voice 
that  named  every  officer,  that  proposed 
and  sanctioned  every  statute.  Even  the 
Chancellor,  their  head,  who  had  at  first 
been  an  officer  of  the  Bishop,  became 
an  elected  officer  of  their  own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Universities  threatened  feudalism,  their 
spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  threatened 
the  Church.  The  sudden  expansion  of 
the  field  of  education  diminished  the 
importance  of  those  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  studies  which  had 
hitherto  absorbed  the  whole  intellectual 
energies  of  mankind.  The  revival  of 
classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as 
it  were  of  an  older  and  a  greater  world, 
the  contact  with  a  larger,  freer  life, 
whether  in  mind,  in  society,  or  in 
politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of  scep- 
ticism, of  doubt,  of  denial,  into  the 
realms  of  unquestioning  belief.  Abelard 
claimed  for  reason  the  supremacy  over 
faith.  The  Florentine  poets  discussed 
with  a  smile  the  immortality  of  the 
eoul.  l^ven  to  Dante,  while  he  censures 
them,  \"irgil  is  as  sacred  as  Jeremiah. 
The  imperial  ruler  in  whom  the  new 
culture  took  its  most  notable  form, 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  "  World's 
Wonder  "  of  his  time,  was  regarded  by 
half  Europe  as  no  better  than  an  infidel. 
The  faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so 
long  crushed  as  magic  by  the  dominant 
ecclesiasticism,  brought  Christians  into 
perilous  contact  with  the  Moslem  and 
the  Jew.  The  books  of  the  Rabbis 
were  no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to 
Roger  Bacon.  The  scholars  of  Cordova 
were  no  mere  "  Paynim  swine "  to 
Adelard  of  Bath.  And  while  its  ex- 
clusive possession  of  truth  was  thus 
doubted  from  without,  and  its  posses- 
sion of  truth  at  all  faintly  denied  from 
within,  the  secular  pre-eminence  of  the 
Church  was  menaced  by  the  universities 
of  Italy.  The  legist  of  Bologna  with 
the  Code  of  Justinian  in  Ms  hand 
saw  the  descendant  of  the  Caesars  in 
Earbarossa,  and  degraded  the  Pope  into 
a  dependant  of  the  Emperor.  Against 
this    tide   of   opposition    the  Church 


fought  fiercely  and  unscrupulously.  It 
met  the  claims  of  the  Civil  Law  by  a 
rival  code  of  the  Canon  Law,  founded 
on  the  gigantic  imposture  of  the  False 
Decretals.  It  crushed  the  spirit  of 
heresy  by  the  sword  of  De  Montfort 
and  the  Inquisition  of  St.  Dominic.  It 
availed  itself  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  bigotry  of  the  buigher 
to  drive  Jew  and  Mussulman,  and 
physical  science  with  them,  out  of  the 
limits  of  Christendom.  ^  But  its  chief 
field  of  action  lay  within  the  Universities 
themselves.  The  Friars  wrested  back 
the  intellectual  energy  of  their  scholars 
to  the  barren  fields  of  scholastic 
theology.  In  Oxford  the  spirit  of 
independent  thought  was  crushed  out 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Lollards.  The 
secular  freedom  of  the  University  dis- 
appeared as  it  died  into  a  group  of 
ecclesiastical  colleges  in  whose  govern- 
ment or  training  the  clergy  were  supreme. 
Its  popularity  waned,  its  numbers  de- 
creased with  the  advent  of  persecution 
and  the  contraction  of  its  studies,  till 
the  fifteenth  century  found  it  a  mere 
theological  seminary,  a  mere  feeder  to 
the  religious  benefices  of  the  land.  All 
danger  to  the  Church  was  over,  and  the 
University  was  dead. 

The  first  stage  in  this  career  of  academi- 
cal degradation  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
test with  the  Town.  In  the  long  struggle 
with  mayor  and  bailiff  the  University 
was  forced  to  assume  more  and  more  an 
ecclesiastical  position.  The  immunity 
of  clerks  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  its 
one  claim  to  the  long  list  of  privileges 
and  exemptions  which  it  built  up  into 
a  perfect  supremacy  over  the  burghers. 
The  thunders  and  excommunications  of 
the  Church  were  the  weapons  with  which 
it  beat  down  civic  resistance.  We  have 
already  seen  the  prosperity  and  freedom 
of  tlie  town  into  which  this  turbulent 
mass  of  boyish  life  poured  itself  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  or  Henry.  At  first 
sight    the    boy- scholar,   poor,    without 

*  Of  course  Hebrew  settlements  remained 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  indeed  in  Rome 
itself.  But  all  intellectual  contact  between 
them  and  the  Christian  world  had  been  broken 
off  by  the  fiery  persecution  which  had  fallen 
on  their  race. 
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corporate  organization,  unbacked  as  yet 
by  royal  charters  or  the  sanctions  of  an- 
tiquity, seemed  no  match  for  the  towns- 
man proud  of  his  municipal  freedom,  of 
his  alliance  with  London,  of  the  stately 
order  of  his  trade  guilds,  of  the  power 
of  his  mayor.  The  burgher  must  have 
felt  himself  fronted  by  a  mere  mob  of 
schoolboys,  but  behind  the  mob  of 
schoolboys  lay  the  power  of  the  Church. 
The  wide  extension  which  mediaeval 
usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders " 
gathered  the  whole  educated  world 
within  its  pale.  Whatever  might  be 
his  age  or  proficiency,  scholar  and 
teacher  were  alike  clerks,  free  from  lay 
responsibilities  or  the  control  of  civil 
tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  the 
rule  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sentence  of 
his  spiritual  courts.  This  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  University  revealed 
itself  in  that  of  its  head.  The  Chancel- 
lor was  at  first  no  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
ration under  whose  shadow  it  had  sprung 
into  life.  At  Oxford,  where  no  great 
abbey  afforded  its  shelter  to  the  student 
as  in  the  case  of  Paris,  he  was  simply 
the  local  officer  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
within  whose  immense  diocese  the 
University  was  at  that  time  situated. 
It  was  this  identification  in  outer  form 
with  the  Church,  widely  as  the  spirit  of 
the  University  might  part  from  it,  that 
gave  to  the  mob  of  boy-students  a  power 
with  which  the  Oxford  burgesses  had  no 
means  of  coping.  The  humblest  and 
poorest  clerk  in  these  streets  could  bring 
on  them  tue  thunders  of  excommunica- 
tion. Charters  and  privileges  were  waste- 
paper  against  closed  churches  and 
silenced  bells.  The  secular  touch  of  a 
town  bailiff  transformed  a  disorderly 
student  into  a  vindicator  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  and  a  mere  street  row 
became  part  of  the  great  struggle  which 
had  driven  Anselm  into  exile  and 
brought  Thomas  to  death. 

The  danger  was  all  the  more  deadly 
that  the  new  University  entertained  no 
deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  the 
franchises  of  the  town.  Against  the 
violence  of  the  baron  beneath  whose 
castle  walls  a  little  group  of  hovels  had 
gathered,  or  the  silent  encroachments  of 


the  lord  abbot  whose  tenants  had  become 
freemen,  the  mediaeval  burgher  stood 
jealously  on  his  guard.  But  the  en- 
croachments of  the  University  were 
purely  involuntary  results  of  social 
embarrassments  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  arise  from  its  mere  presence  within 
the  walls  of  Oxford.  The  conflict  of 
jurisdictions  brought  about  the  first 
encounter  at  a  time  which  promised  ill 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
Papal  Literdict  had  just  fallen  upon 
England,  and  John  had  replied  by  the 
confiscation  of  Church  property  and 
by  the  outlawry  of  the  clergy.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  Mayor  found 
a  woman  dying  in  the  street  of  a  blow 
inflicted  by  a  student.  He  at  once 
tracked  the  murderer  to  his  lodgings, 
and  on  his  flight  arrested  two  clerks 
who  shared  the  inn  with  him.  John, 
who  was  at  Woodstock,  gave  judgment 
a  few  days  after  in  the  cause,  and  by 
his  order  the  two  clerks  were  hung  out- 
side the  town.  Daring  as  was  the 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  privilege,  it 
was  without  redress ;  the  royal  courts 
were  closed  against  the  clergy,  the  epi- 
scopal sentence  of  excommunication  fell 
unheeded  at  a  time  when  the  mightier 
Interdict  of  the  Papacy  was  already  held 
in  contempt.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
three  thousand  scholars  who  had  gathered 
there  hurried  indeed  from  the  town, 
but  many  remained,  and  the  secession 
produced  no  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the 
townsmen.  It  was  only  when  the  sub- 
mission of  John  to  the  Papacy  left 
them  without  defence  against  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Church  that  the  burgesses 
flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Legate 
Nicholas,  as  John  had  flung  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Legate  Pandulf.  Like 
the  King,  they  had  to  expiate  by  an. 
outwaixi  humiliation  their  defiance  of 
Home.  Hard  as  the  terms  were,  there 
was  no  room  for  resistance.  The  Mayor 
with  fifty  burgesses  of  the  town  swore 
to  surrender  all  students,  if  arrested,  to 
the  Bishop,  Chancellors  or  Archdeacon. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  clerks  were 
disinterred  and  transported  by  those  of 
the  townsmen  who  had  borne  a  share 
in  their  condemnation,  to  hallowed 
ground.      Once  eveiy   ten   years    the 
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whole  body  of  the  burgesses  were  sen- 
tenced to  visit  the  churches  of  the  town 
with  bare  feet  and  shoulders,  the  scourge 
of  humiliation  in  their  hands,  and  to 
seek  absolution  from  the  parish  priest. 

Bitter  as  the  humiliation  was,  the  yearly 
renewal  of  this  oath  was  only  the  first 
which  Oxford  was  destined  to  undergo. 
Difficulties   of   less   apparent  moment, 
but    destined    to    bring  about    a   yet 
harder    servitude,   lay   in    the  homely 
questions    of   food  and  lodging.      The 
sudden  influx  of  three  or  four  thousand 
boys  into  the  midst  of  a  quiet  country 
town    would  necessarily  raise  at   once 
the  scale  of  prices,  as  the  licence  of  the 
new  comers  would  tax  severely  the  re- 
sources   of   the    town    police.      To    a 
scholar   of  the   thirteenth  century  the 
rise  of  prices  seemed  extortion,  and  the 
intervention    of    the    police    sacrilege. 
New    claims   of   immunity    from  civil 
jurisdiction,  new  tariffs  of  the  price  of 
lodgings  and    food,   forged  slowly  but 
steadily  a  yoke  of  bondage  for  Oxford 
such  as  no  other  English  town  was  to 
know.      During  the   first  half  of  the 
thirteenth    century  the  process  of  ag- 
gression met  with  little  or   no   resist- 
ance  from    the    townsmen.      In  their 
penance   for  the  murder  of  the  clerks 
they  had  sworn  to  assess  lodgings  and 
victual  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.    But 
the  control   of  their  markets,  of  their 
police,  was   soon   taken  quietly  out  of 
their    hands.       The    rental    of    every 
lodging-house  was  assessed  by  Univer- 
sity   authorities,    and    by    a    gigantic 
stretch   of  power  it   was  ruled   that  a 
house  once   used    for   lodging  students 
could   never  be  resumed   into   private 
uses.      The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor gradually  superseded  that  of  the 
Mayor  in  all  cases  where  a  student  was 
concerned.      It  all  but  annihilated    it 
when  the  privileges  of  the  University 
were    extended    to    the     whole    mob 
of  retainers,   servants,    scriveners,  who 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of   the  academic 
body.      Spasmodic  struggles   of  resist- 
ance only  bound  the  yoke  of  bondage 
closer  on  the  town.      The  sympathies 
both  of   Church  and  State  were  natu- 
rally rather  with  the  learned  University 
which  already  rivalled  the  stories  of 


Paris,  than  with  the  obscure  tradesmen 
who  clung  to  the  fireedom  of  their 
fathers.  Grosseteste,  a  name  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  national  liberty,  is 
famous  in  those  of  Oxford  for  the  in- 
terdict with  which  he  avenged  a  quarrel 
with  the  scholars.  The  indignation 
with  which  the  townsmen  met  the 
outbreaks  of  the  new  students  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  century  came  flocljc- 
ing  over  from  France,  brought  down  on 
their  heads  the  censure  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  courage  of  the  burghers  was 
unbroken  by  the  thunders  of  either 
Church 'Or  State.  A  nominal  submis- 
sion satisfied  the  Bishop.  The  royal 
precepts  were  evaded  or  despised.  A 
spirit  of  more  active  resistance  was 
slowly  aroused,  and  Oxford  girded 
herself  to  the  long,  desperate  struggle 
in  which,  through  half  a  century,  she 
strove  to  fling  off  the  yoke  of  her  new 
masters. 

We   can   hardly   err  in   tracing  the 
sterner  resolve  of  the  townsmen  to  the 
new  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  pervaded 
the    nation   at    large.      The  success  of 
the   Barons   against   Henry  the  Third, 
the    victories   of   De    Montfort,    were 
followed     in     London,     as     in     other 
towns,  by  revolutions  which  overthrew 
the  aristocratic  power  of  the  wealthier 
burghers,  and  established  a  democratic 
government    under    the    name    of    the 
"commune."     In  Oxford  the  result  of 
the  national  struggle  was  to  nerve  the 
citizens   to   the  recoverv  of  their  older 
freedom.      The  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity  were   roughly   set    aside.     The 
control   of    its   police,   its   houses,    its 
markets,    was   again    assumed    by    the 
magistrates    of    the    town.       A    large 
number    of    the    scholars     retired    in 
dudgeon  to   Northampton,  but  the  se- 
cession failed  in  breaking  the  spirit  of 
the   burghers.      Their  adhesion  to  the 
popular    side    was    rewarded    by    the 
friendship  of  the   Barons   into    whose 
hands  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  for 
a  time  passed.     Koyal  precepts  forced 
the  Chancellor  to  revoke  the  excommu- 
nication with  which  he  had  visited  the 
arrest  of  a  scholar  by  the  bailiffs  ;  and 
the  town   showed   its  gratitude  to  De 
Montfort  by  closing  its  gates  against 
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Edward  on  his  march  to  join  the  forces 
of  the  King.  The  closing  of  the  gates 
gave  the  signal  for  the  first  of  a  series 
of  murderous  struggles  which  lasted  for 
a  century.  The  rough  verse  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester  tells  the  tale  of  this 
earliest  "  Town  and  Gown."  The 
favourite  playground  of  the  scholars 
lay  in  the  wide  fields  of  Beaumont 
to  the  north,  and  a  band  of  them, 
anxious  for  their  sports,  answered  a 
rude  rebuff  from  the  bailiff  in  charge 
of  the  gate  by  hewing  it  down.  The 
boys  rushed  out  to  their  games  with  a 
mocking  song  of  "subvenite  sancti,"  the 
psalm  that  men  sung  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ;  and  the  bailiff  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  arresting  some 
stragglers  and  plunging  them  into 
gaoL  Both  sides  were  now  bitterly 
irritated  and  eager  for  a  decisive  con- 
flict. The  burgesses,  mustering  behind 
their  banner  in  the  fields  without  the 
gate,  marched  into  the  town,  but  the 
head  of  the  column  had  hardly  ap- 
peared in  the  High  Street  when  the 
bell  of  St.  Mary's  swung  out  its  alarm 
peal.  It  was  the  dinner  hour,  but  the 
students  flung  down .  their  meat,  and, 
rushing  to  the  fray,  forced  the  citizens 
after  a  stout  resistance  to  flight.  A 
general  pillage  followed  the  victory  :  the 
scholars  plundered  the  bowyers'  shops, 
and,  providing  themselves  with  weapons, 
sacked  Spicery  and  Vintnery,  and  house 
after  house  throughout  the  town.  The 
townsmen  fell  back  on  the  protection 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  decision  of  the 
King,  now  again  in  the  power  of  the 
Barons,  went  against  the  scholars.  They 
were  expelled  from  Oxford,  and  for  a 
year  the  town  was  its  own  master. 

Perilous,  however,  as  the  presence  of 
the  University  might  be,  it  was  profit- 
able to  the  townsmen,  and  it  was  at  the 
request  of  the  burgesses  that  the  scholars 
a  year  after  were  recalled.  They  returned 
on  the  di.stinct  pledge  that  mediatoi*s 
should  be  appointed  on  either  side,  and 
all  things  brought  to  a  perfect  peace. 
But  peace  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  The 
claims  of  the  University  remained  as 
oppressive  as  before,  and  they  were 
met  by  the  same  steady  opposition. 
Eobert  Welles,  the  new  head  of  the 


townsmen,  s^ems  to  have  goaded  the 
scholars  to  despair.  The  University 
prevailed  on  the  Crown  to  remove  him 
from  his  pffice  as  steward  of  the  manor 
of  Beauijiont  without  the  gates,  and  its 
Masteri  vowed  that,  were  he  again 
invested  with  authority,  all  lectures 
should  cease  till  he  were  again  removed. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1297,  the  weary 
struggle  broke  out  anew  into  open 
conflict,  the  one  medisBval  "  Town 
and  Gown "  of  which  wo  possess  an 
account  from  each  of  the  combatants. 
This  time,  however,  fresh  actors  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Though  the  bell  of  St. 
Martin's  was  rung  and  ox-horns  sounded 
through  the  streets  to  summon  citizens 
round  their  Mayor,  the  townsmen  now 
felt  themselves  too  weak  for  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  mob  of  students  whose 
arrows  and  sling-stones  cleared  the  High. 
A  body  of  rustics  from  the  country  were 
summoned  to  their  rescue,  and  suddenly 
rushed  with  wild  outcries  through  the 
streets.  The  scholars  fled  in  disorder, 
inns  were  plundered,  books  trodden  in 
the  mire.  Again  the  Koyal  Council 
intervened.  But  the  tendencies  of 
Edward  the  First  were  everywhere 
aristocratic,  and  the  liberties  of  the  town 
found  this  time  little  favour.  The 
Crown  returned  to  its  old  support  of  the 
scholars ;  thirteen  of  the  citizens  were 
expelled,  the  bailiffs  turned  out  of  office, 
and  the  town  forced  to  renew  its  oath 
of  submission  to  the  claims  of  the 
University. 

From  any  real  submission,  however,  it 
was  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  troubles  of 
Edward  the  Second's  reign  enabled  the 
townsmen  to  evade  with  security  the 
repeated  precepts  of  the  Koyal  Council, 
and  to  retain  steadily  their  own  con- 
trol of  justice  and  trade.  At  no  time 
was  the  attitude  of  English  boroughs 
more  independent,  or  their  resistance  to 
the  combination  of  the  royal  power  with 
the  aristocratic  reaction  within  their 
walls  more  independent.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Bristol,  driven  to  rebellion 
by  the  oppression  of  the  Castellan  and 
the  Berkeley s,  held  out  for  four  years 
against  successive  armies,  and  made  pur- 
suivant after  pursuivant  eat  the  royal 
mandates  which  he  brought     A    yet 
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more  terrible  agitation  was  rousing  to 
life  the  inert  masses  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation— a  resentment  against  feudal 
tyranny  which  broke  out  at  last  iu  the 
communism  of  the  Lollards,  in  the  ser- 
vile insurrections  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade.  Already  in  the  riot  of  1297 
the  union  of  the  two  spirits  of  discon- 
tent had  been  partially  announced  ;  but 
half  a  centuiy  pas^^ed  before  the  new 
alliance  showed  itself  in  all  its  terrors. 
The  conflict  of  1354  was  not  merely  the 
last  and  fiercest  encounter  of  the  two 
rivals ;  it  was  the  direct  predecessor  of 
that  outburst  of  national  anarchy  under 
Ball  and  Tyler  which  shook  England  to 
its  base.  A  tavern  quarrel  ended  in  the 
usual  scenes  of  disorder.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  St.  Scholastica's  day  the  towns- 
men gathered  with  targets  at  their  church, 
while  the  scholars  seized  two  of  the  town 
gates  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  tlie 
dreaded  aid  from  without.  At  vespers, 
however,  two  thousand  rustics  entered 
the  town  from  the  west,  a  black  flag 
was  borne  at  the  head  of  this  column, 
and  cries  of  "  Slay,  slay  —  let  none 
escape — smite  fast;  give  good  knocks," 
spread  panic  through  the  ranks  of  the 
scholars.  They  fled  to  their  inns,  listen- 
ing thruugh  the  night  to  the  shouts  of 
"Havock,  havock,"  from  the  crowd 
which  lilled  the  streets,  while  the  Chan- 
cellor hnnied  to  the  King  at  Woodstock. 
Pillage  began  at  dawn.  Fourteen  inns 
were  forced  open;  some  clerks  and 
chaplains  who  stood  on  their  defence 
were  killed  and  their  bodies  flung  on 
dunghills,  while  the  bulk  of  the  students 
fled  into  the  country.  Already  the  bitter 
hatred  and  scorn  of  the  clergy  which 
was  to  give  strength  to  Lollardry  made 
its  appearance  in  the  outrages  of  this 
Oxford  mob.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Host  was  carried  in  procession  ;  the 
crosses  of  the  Jriars  were  flung  into 
the  gutter ;  the  crowns  of  the  chap- 
lains who  fell  were  flayed  otf  **  in  scorn 
of  their  clergy."  It  was  doubtless  this 
feature  of  the  outbreak  that  told  most 
heavily  against  the  citizens  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  royal  commission 
which  wa3  immediately  issued.  Both 
bodies  resigned  all  chai-ters  and  rights 


into  the  King's  hand,  and  the  final  deci- 
sion of  Edward  the  Third  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  liberties  of  the  town.  The 
King*s  Charter  not  only  confirmed  but 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
it  even  stripped  the  citizens  of  the  share 
which  had  as  yet  been  left  to  them  in 
the  control  of  their  trade  or  the  re- 
tainers of  the  scholars.  The  Church 
contented  itself  with  a  galling  penance. 
Each  year  the  Mayor  and  chief  burgesses 
were  bound  to  appear  at  St.  Mary's  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  riot,  and  celebrate 
mass  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 

With  this  famous  St.  Scholastiqa's  day 
the  struggle  virtually  ended.  The  town 
was  left  prostrate  at  its  adversary's  feet. 
While  the  rest  of  the  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land had  been  winning  privilege  after 
privilege  from  baron  or  king,  Oxford 
had  been  reduced  from  a  free  city  to  the 
powerless  vassal  of  its  University.  Its 
ruin  had  in  great  measure  been 
wrought  by  the  claims  and  the  thunders 
of  tl»e  Church,  but  the  fall  of  the 
Church  at  the  lieformatiou,  while  it 
released  every  abbey  town  from  its 
bondage,  left  that  of  Oxford  unbroken. 
It  was  in  vain  that  its  citizens  refused 
for  years  their  oath  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  and  appealed  for  the  restitution 
of  their  rights  to  the  justice  of  Eliza- 
beth. Even  the  triumph  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  though  the  grammar-school 
of  Alderman  Nixon  recalls  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  citizens  with  the  Puritans, 
did  nothing  for  Oxford.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  day  to  see  it  raised 
again  to  its  old  rank  among  the  free 
cities  of  England,  and  restored  to  the 
control  of  its  own  markets  and  its  own 
police.  The  exemption  of  students 
from  the  common  justice  of  the  realm 
remains  unaltered  in  spite  of  the 
example  of  the  Scotch  universities  and 
the  concessions  of  Cambridge.  But  it 
is  likely  that  this  last  relic  of  a  great 
struggle  will  soon  pass  away.  What 
cannot  pass  away  is  the  dependence  on 
the  mere  traffic  of  the  University,  to 
which  in  the  suppression  of  commercial 
life  the  town  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
stamp  of  clericalism  which  the  contest 
has  impressed  upon  the  University  itselfl 
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BY  ROBINSON    ELLIS,    M.A. 


To  signalize  the  detection  of  falsehood 
is  a  duty  in  literature  as  in  science: 
it  id  on  tliis  account  that  these  pages 
are  written.  They  profess  to  be  little 
more  than  an  abstract  of  a  brochure  by 
M.  Quicherat,  which  every  scholar  would 
do  well  to  read,  "  Sur  le  pretendu  Frag- 
ment d'une  Satire  du  po6te  Turnus," 
Paris,   18G9. 

In  a  work  called  "  Les  Entretiens," 
by  Jean  Louis  Guez  Balz;ic,  published 
posthumously  in  1657,  and  subse- 
quently (my  copy  is  dated  1659,  and 
was  printed  at  Eouen),  the  following 
lines,  taken,  as  Lalzac  professes,  from  a 
parchment  in  many  places  decayed  and 
half  eaten  away  by  age,  are  quoted  as 
an  ancient  fragment,  written  by  an 
author  of  the  age  of  Nero : — 

**Ergo    fiiniem   miseram,  aut  epulis  infusa 

venena, 
Et  populum  exanguem,  pingiiesque  in  funus 

ami  cos, 
Kt  uiuHe  imperii  senium  sub  nomine  pacis, 
Kt  quodcumque  illis  nunc  aureadicitur  aetas, 
Manuoreaeque  canent    lacryraosa   incendia 

Romaj, 
Vt  fonnosum  aliquid  nigrre  &  solatia  Noctis  ? 
Ergo  re  ben5  gesta,  &  let^)  Matris  ovantem, 
Maternisque   canent    cupidum    concurrere 

I)  iris, 
Et  Diras  alias  opnoncre,&  anguibus  angues, 
AUpie    novos   gladios   peiusque    ostendero 

letum  / 
Sa}va   canent,   obscoena   canent   foedosque 

hymcnieos 
Vxoris  pueri.  Veneris  raonumenta  nefandse. 

Kil  Musas  cecinisse  pudet,  necnominis  olira 
Virginei,  famseque  huiat  memiuisse  prions. 
Ah !    pudor  extinctus,  doctajque    infamia 

turbos, 
Sub  titulo  prostant ;  &  queis  genus  ab  love 

summo, 
Res  hominii  supra  evcctae  &  nullius  egentes, 
Asse  merent  vili,  ac  sancto  se  corpore  focdant. 
Scilicet  aut  Mense  faciles  parere  superbo, 
Aut  nutu  Polycleti,  &  parca  laude  oeatae, 
Usque  adeo  maculas  ardent  in  fronte  re- 

centes, 
Hesternique  Getae  vincla  &  vestigia  flagri. 
Quiti    etiam  patrem   obUtas    £    cognata 

Deorura 


Numina,  &  antiquum  castae  pietatis  honorem 
Proh !  Furias  &  Monstra  colunt,  impuraque 

Turpis 
Fata  vocant   Titii  mandata,    &  quicquid 

Olympi  est 
Transcripsere  Erebo.    lamque  impia  ponere 

Terapla, 
Sacrilogasque  audent  Aras,  Coeloque  repulses 
Quondam    Terrigenas,    superis     imponere 

regnis. 
Qua  licet,  &  stolido  verbis  illuditur  Orbi." 

EiUretiens  iv.  chap.  iv.  pp.  54-56 
(ed.  Rouen,  1659). 

The  two  parts  of  this  fragment,  which 
I  have  distinguished  by  a  space,  1 — 12, 
13 — 30,  are  separated  by  Balzac,  who 
prefixes  to  each  a  commentary. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  sup- 
posed fragment  was  included  by  Peter 
Burmann  the  younger  in  his  "Antho- 
logia  Latina,"  vol.  ii.  p.  645  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Wernsdorf,  who  ascribed 
them  to  Turnus,  a  satirist  mentioned  by 
Martial,  xi.  10.  1,  vii.  97.  8,  and  classed 
by  Itutilius  Numatianus  and  Joannes 
Lydus  with  Juvenal.  Two  undoubted 
lines  by  Turnus  have  been  preserved  by 
a  scholiast  on  Juvenal  i.  71,  unfortu- 
nately too  corrupt  to  allow  us  to  judge 
of  his  style.  Boissonade,  in  an  article 
in  the  Journal  de  I'Empire,  1 1  Janvier, 
1813,  accepted,  with  some  reserve,  the 
opinion  of  Wernsdorf;  Ruperti  (Pref.  to 
Juvenal,  Ixxi.)  and  Meyer  (Anthol.  ii. 
p.  83),  say  nothing  against  it ;  Bahr,  in 
his  history  of  Roman  literature,  thought 
it  genuine  ;  even  Bernhardy,  in  1857, 
though  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Balzac,  speaks  doubtfully  (Geschichte 
der  Rom.  Literatur,  p.  564).  The  dis- 
coverv  of  the  truth  seems  to  date  from 
1837,  when  an  anonymous  writer  stated 
the  facts  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Lettres 
suivies  de  Notes  sur  des  Riens  philolo- 
giques,"  and  the  forgery  has  been  re- 
cently admitted  by  0.  Jahn,  Teuffel,  and 
Riese. 

This  supposed  fragment  of  a  Neronian 
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poet  Avas  ia  truth  part  of  a  Latin  poem 
by  Balzac.  In  1650  Menage  published 
Balzac's  Latin  verses  in  three  books,  fol- 
lowed 1  )y  t>ome  letters  of  the  same  author, 
also  in  Latin.  The  last  part  of  the  third 
book  is  called  "  Ficta  pro  antiquis,"  a 
short  series  of  poems  in  hexameters  or 
elegiacs,  mostly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Roman  emperors.  Of  these 
the  lifth  is  entitled  **Indignatio  in 
poet  as  Neronianorum  temporum.  Ad 
nobilissimum  Sammauranum  Montoserii 
Marcliionem.^  Maioris  operis  fragmen- 
tum."  It  begins  in  a  fragmentary  way 
with  tlie  last  Hvq  feet  of  a  hexameter. 
Tlieii  follow  eleven  more ;  then  our 
fragment  as  far  as  "  Noctis  ; "  then  four 
verses  not  in  the  fragment,  followed  by 

**  Ercjo  Deum  torpore  et  fate  matris  ovantem 
Matcrnisqueparatum  ultro  coiicurrere  Diris 
At(iuealios  aiigues,peiusque  ostendereletum, 
Hurreinlasquc  canent,  sancta  ut  connubia, 
Taxlasr^ 

which  appear  in  the  fragment  as 

*^  Er^'o  re  lien6  gesta,  &  leto  Matris  ovantem, 
]Maternisque    cauent    cupidum    couourrere 

Diris, 
Et  Diras  alias  opi)onere,  &  angiiibus  angiies, 
At(iue    novos  gladios   peiiisque  ostendere 

Ictiimr* 

an  improvement  which  greatly  affects  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  The  two  lines 
beginning  *' Sieva  canent"  and  "Vxoris 
pueri "  are  omitted  in  the  "Carmina," 
and  the  concluding  line  of  the  fragment, 

**  Qua  hcet,  &  stolido  verbis  illuditur  Orbi," 

is  followed  by  thirty  more. 

Balzac  is  a  very  careless  quoter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  other  passages.  In  this 
chapt(;r  he  quotes  Petronius  very  loosely, 
but  with  the  reservation,  "  si  ma  me- 
moire  ne  me  trompe " ;  in  Entretien 
xxvii.,  an  epigram  given  by  Meyer 
(1072)  and  liiese  (877)  as  follows : 

"  Ca^saris  ad  valvas  sedeo  sto  nocte  dicque. 
Nee  datur  ingressus  quo  mea  fata  loquar. 
Itc  deie  faciles  et  nostro  nomine  saltern 
Dicite  divini  CsesaHs  (praesidis,  liicsc)  ante 
pedes : 
Si  ne([ueo  placidas  affari  Caesaris  aures, 
Salteni  aliquis  veniat,  qui  mihi  dicat,  abi." 

is  quoted  by  him  with  the  following  varia- 
tions : — 1.    "  vigilans  sto  ;"    2.  "  facta ;" 

^  Due  dc  ]^[ontaiisier. 


3.  "Ite  bonas  Charites  et  vestro  nu- 
mine  tectse  Ferte  hffic  verba  pii  Principia 
ante  pedes,"  variations  mostly  of  his  own^ 
though  for  some  he  had  the  support  of 
previous  editors.  But  carelessness  will 
not  account  for  the  story  of  the  supposed 
fragment,  though  it  is  probable  that 
Balzac  affected  a  general  carelessness  to 
veil  his  intentional  deceit.  Intentional 
deceit,  I  say,  confidently ;  only  so  can 
we  account  for  the  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  he  launches  the  fragment  into 
notice.  **Le  fragment  qui  est  apres 
I'epigramme,  a  est^  tird  d'un  parche- 
min  pourry  en  plusieurs  endroits,  & 
demy  mange  de  vieillesse;"  words  which 
might  easily  suggest  to  any  but  a 
careful  reader  that  the  fragment,  like 
the  epigram  on  Xerxes  (Riese,  239),  of 
which  Balzac  had  just  before  spoken 
(Entret.  iv.  c.  3),  but  of  which  he  is 
careful  to  present  only  the  two  last 
lines,  thus  making  detection  more  diffi- 
cult, was  part  of  the  same  manuscript. 
As  a  fact,  this  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  Burmann  arrived,  Burmannknew 
(Anthol.  Lat.,  vol.  ii.  p.  645)  not  only 
the  "  Entretiens,"  but  the  "  Carmina  " 
and  "  Epistolae,"  of  Balzac.  Now,  in  one 
of  these  Epistoloe,  written  to  J.  Costard, 
Balzac  says,  p.  459,  "  Sed  en  tibi  pro- 
missa  epigrammata,  qusB  debemus  codici 
Salmasiano,"  and  he  there  quotes  the 
five  hexameters  on  roses,  "  Venerunt  ali- 
quando  rosae,"  ascribed  to  Florus  in  the 
f anions  Codex  Salmasianus,  now  10318 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  from 
which  they  have  recently  been  again 
edited  by  liiese  (Anthol.  Lat.,  i.  p.  101); 
and  the  epigram  on  Xerxes  of  eight 
lines,  "  Xerxes  magnus  adest,"  of  which 
he  cites  the  last  two  lines  in  the  "  En- 
tretiens." To  tliis  same  epigram  on 
roses  he  seems  to  allude  agaiu  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Entretien  iv.,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  to  the  same 
Costard ;  ^  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 

^  This  is  nearly  certain  from  Entretien  v., 
au  oncsnie,  in  which  Balzac  dilates  on  roses 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  allu- 
sions, as  in  the  Latin  letter  to  Costard.  Cf. 
especially,  "  Je  dis  seulemcnt  que  la  Rose  est 
raon  inclination.  .  .  .  Cut  non  dicta  rosa  est  V* 
&c.  (p.  84) ;  and  **  Que  dites-vous,  Monsieur, 
de  la  vision  des  Arabes  qui  ont  oste  la  Kose 
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"Entretiens"  to  be  printed  in  the  order 
of  their  composition,  either  in  1650, 
the  year  when  the  "Carmina"  appeared, 
or  a  little  later.  As  then  in  Entretien 
iv.  he  passes  from  the  epigram  on  roses 
to  the  epigram  on  Xerxes,  and  from 
this  to  the  supposed  Neronian  frag- 
ment, Burmann  concluded  that  all 
three  were  found  in  the  same  MS., — the 
Codex  Salmasianus.  It  is  true  that 
Burmann  must  have  been  a  most  super- 
ficial reader,  if,  acquainted  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  with  the  Latin  letters  of 
Balzac,  he  did  not  discover  in  the  very 
same  volume  the  poem  containing  the 
forged  fragment.  I  believe  that,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  this  was  the 
case;  though  from  the  loose  style  in 
which  he  speaks  of  that  volume 
(ii.  645,  and  preface,  p.  xlvii.),  it  is 
possible  that  he  speaks  at  second-hand. 
Possible,  but  barely;  else  why  parti- 
culaiize  tlie  pages,  as  in  both  cases  he 
has  done  %  Perhaps  he  was  misled  as 
to  the  fragment  by  Balzac  himself;  for, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  Entre- 
tien iv.,  Balzac  mentions,  d-propos  of 
anotlier  epigram  on  a  beauty  losing  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  one  of  his  own  Latin  poems 
contained  in  the  identical  volume 
of  "  Carmiua "  which  gives  the  first 
draft  of  the  supposed  fragment.  This 
fact  mi^ht  be  thought  to  prove  that 
Balzac  did  not  intend  to  deceive.  I 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  he 
meant  to  deceive,  but  to  deceive  with  an 
appearance  of  honesty.  His  plan  is 
sufficiently  dexterous  ;  very  few  readers 
in  that  age  were  likely  to  have  both 
the  "  Entretiens "  and  the  "  Carmina," 
to  test  the  truth  of  each  by  the  other ; 
and,  without  such  a  test,  the  natural 
inference  from  the  mention  of  his 
own  poems  in  the  second  case  would 
be  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  iii-st,  in  which  they  were  not 
mentioned.  Moreover,  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstantiality in  Balzac's  way  of 
speaking,  not  only  of  the  lines  at  a 
whole,  but  of  particular  expressions  and 

a  la  Deesse  Venus,  pour  la  donner  au  prophfete 
Maliomet,  et  qui  tiennent  (c'est   Busbequius 

Sui  le  dit  dans  ses  Relations)  que  les  premieres 
loses  sont  n^es  de  la  sueur  de  ce  grand  Pro- 
phfete?"  (p.  ^%,) 


allusions  in  them,  which  must  have 
been  meant  to  deceive.  M  Quicherat 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  explanations  differ  fronv 
those  of  subsequent  commentators,  par- 
ticularly Wernsdorf ;  and  it  had  occurred 
to  me  that  the  occasional  extravagance 
of  the  commentary  was  designed  to  react 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  text,, 
as,  for  instance,  when  Titii  is  supposed 
by  Balzac  to  allude  to  the  "Tityon  Terras 
onmiparentis  alumnum  "  of  Virgil.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  ,the  two  pages  of 
commentary  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  poems  are  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in  Balzac's  honesty.  Men  do  not 
generally  take  the  trouble  to  explain  or 
quote  passages  to  illustrate  what  they 
know  to  be  a  forgery ;  if  they  do  take 
the  trouble,  it  is  because  they  wish  the 
forgery  to  be  thought  true.  M.  Quicherat 
endeavours  to  detend  his  countryman  on 
the  plea  that  the  chapter  in  the  "  Entre- 
tiens "  is  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  Sijeu  d! esprit  which  deceived 
a  century  of  scholars.  Vanity  may  have- 
had  something  to  do  with  this 
"  assuredly  I'eprehensible  pleasantry." 
The  "Entretiens"  were  published  post- 
humously ;  and  this  piece,  as  put  forth 
during  his  own  lifetime  in  the  "  Car- 
mina,"  is  signed  with  his  name,  and 
could  not  impose  upon  anybody.  But 
then  the  "  Entretiens  "  is  a  work  which 
he  was  known  to  be  preparing  some 
years  before  his  death,  and  which  he- 
mentions  in  his  letters  as  forthcoming. 
The  way  in  which  the  fragment  is  there 
introduced,  is  dclibehitely  calculated  to 
deceive ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  thought  of  suppressing  the  work  ;  he- 
has  imposed  upon  posterity. 

The  cleverness  of  the  imposition  i» 
acknowledged ;  we  will  do  our  Erench 
neighbours  the  justice  of  confessing  that 
the  Latin  verses  of  this  Xeronian  of 
the  seventeenth  century  would,  in  our 
judgment,  have  been  no  discredit  to  the 
period  to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 
They  might  have  been  written,  we 
think,  by  many  Englishmen ;  they  are 
better  than  most  Latin  verses  of  Ger- 
man composition  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 
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One  evening  between  $ve  and  six  years 
ago  I  was  engaged  in  that  very  unpala- 
table occupation  called  chewing  the  cud 
of  bitter  fancy,  and  had  just  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  I  had  not  reached 
the  nadir  of  human  misery,  I  must  at 
least  have  got  pretty  near  it,  when  a 
circumstance   occurred   quite  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  which  not  only  at 
once  infused  a  certain  amount  of  sweet- 
ness into  my  unpleasant  ruminations, 
but  liad  the  effect  of  tinging  and  altering 
the  wliule  course  of  my  after-life  as  well. 
Durini'  the  three  months  which  im- 
mediately  preceded  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  almost  every  conceivable  species 
of   mislortune   had  befallen  me.      My 
losses   on  the  turf  had  been  consider- 
able ;    my   beautiful    yacht    had   been 
wreck(Ml  ;  my  favourite  mare  hsn\  gone 
dead  lame ;    the  girl  to  whom  I  was 
engaj^cd  had  jilted  me,  and  eloped  with 
that    personage    popularly    known    as 
Another ;    and,  worse  than  all,  I  had 
just  made  the  startling  discovery  that  I 
was  terribly  involved,  so  deeply  dipped 
in    that   7nare  pro/undum  called  debt, 
that  I  could  see  no  chance,  either  proxi- 
mate or  remote,  of  ever  being  able  to 
extricate    myself  from   my  difficulties. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  will  occa- 
sion no   surprise  if  I  add  that  I  was 
wont   at    this   period   to    look  at   life 
somewhat   darkly ;    but   on   the   even- 
in  ;4    in    (juestion   I    felt   so   peculiarly 
wretched   that    I   had    just   begun   to 
think  that  if  I  could  hit  upon  any  easy, 
speedy  way  of  making  my  exit  from 
the  stage  of  existence — I  objected  to 
shootini,'   myself,  because    it   made   so 
mucli  noise,  and  to  prussic  acid,  because 
it  was  so  painful — I  should  be  a  fool  if 
I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  discovery, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  my  cousin 
Mrs.  Wynne  entered  the  room,  and  thus 
addressed  me  : — 

"Do  you  know,  Charley,  thinking  of 


you  and  your  affairs  deprived  me  of 
several  hours  of  my  natural  rest  last 
night,  and  considerably  impaired  my 
appetite  for  breakfast  this  morning; 
but  to-day,  thank  goodness,  I  see  my 
way  to  helping  you  out  of  your  diffi- 
culties, and  I've  come  down  to  impart 
the  suggestion  to  you ; — you  must  many 
an  heiress ! " 

"  Thanks  ! "  I  replied ;  "  the  sugges- 
tion is  good,  but,  I  fear,  purely  chi- 
merical Unless  I  were  to  evolve  an 
heiress  out  of  my  inner  cx)n8ciousnes8, 
as  the  Germans  say,  I  really  do  not  see 
where  one  is  to  come  from." 

**Not  so  fast,  Charley,"  returned  Thy 
cousin.  "Leslie  Foster  has  come  to 
town ;  and  I  saw  her  to-day,  and  from 
what  transpired  during  that  interview  I 
know  that  you  can  have  her  for  the 
asking." 

"  Impossible  ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  true 
to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  my  class, 
notwithstanding  the  golden  vista  opened 
before  me,  I  shrank  with  a  feeling  very 
nearly  akin  to  repugnance  from  the 
idea  of  linking  myself  to  a  woman  who 
could  thus  suffer  herself  to  be  won  un- 
sought. "It  is  not  to  be  done,  Alice, 
not  even  for  the  money,"  I  went  on ; 
"and  even  if  it  were,  I  am  sure  that 
either  you  are  mistaken,  or  there  must 
be  a  screw  loose  somewhere." 

"Wrong  in  both  surmises,  Charley. 
I  hiow  what  I  have  told  you  to  be  the 
case ;  and  for  the  rest,  Leslie,  though 
not  handsome,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
nicest  girls  possible.  But  you  know 
her,  do  you  not?" 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  have  met  her  in 
society,  but  I  am  bound  to  add  I  never 
noticed  her,  and  no  more  did  she  me^ 
rU  swear." 

"There  you  err  again.  She  admires 
you  particularly,  and  thinks  you  so 
handsome ;  not  as  young  as  you  might 
be,  perhaps,  and  rather  too  apt  to  look 
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as  thougli  everything  bored  you,  but 
all  the  same,  a  very  nice-looking  fellow, 
and  she  knows  from  me  that  you  are  a 
very  good  one." 

'*  Well,  it*s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,"  I  was  beginning,  but  my 
cousin  interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  Not 
so  strange  at  all,  if  you  knew  the  whole 
story.  The  fact  is,  she,  like  yourself, 
was  going  to  be  married,  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  I  do  believe  it  is  a  feeling  of 
pique  which  makes  her  anxious  to  marry 
now.  But  as  she  is  all  I  have  repre- 
sented her  to  be,  and  you  will  have  full 
control  over  her  fortune  if  you  take  her, 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  prevent 
its  being  a  very  happy  menage,  after  all ; 
for  you  know  you  were  not  touched  in 
the  other  quarter,  and  have  therefore 
a  free  and  unoccupied  heart  to  offer 
her." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "that  is  quite  true; 

but " 

But  at  the  sound  of  that  disagieeable 
little  conjunction  my  cousin  lost  patience, 
and  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room  she 
said,  **Well,  Charley,  if  you  choose  to 
be  a  fool  I  can't  help  you.  However, 
Leslie  is  coming  here  to-morrow  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  me,  so  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  between  this  and  then  ; 
and  as  she  is  not  to  arrive  until  even- 
ing, you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  think 
the  matter  over." 

Of  course  I  did  think  the  matter 
over;  and  as  an  inevitable  logical  se- 
quence, I  also  of  course  came  finally  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  though  I  had  no 
vocation  for  marriage  in  the  abstract, 
and  an  especial  distaste  for  it  in  this 
particular  instance,  as  beggars  cannot 
be  choosers,  it  would  be  utter  madness 
for  a  poor  devil  in  my  position  to 
throw  away  such  a  chance,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  my  bounden  duty  to 
go  in  for  the  heiress,  and  win  her  if  I 
could.  This  was  the  decision  I  came 
to ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  my  own 
room,  as  I  was  a  tolerably  cool  hand  on 
most  occasions,  I  fancied  that  I  should 
be  able  not  only  to  meet  her,  but  also 
to  carry  out  my  intentions  with  a  calm, 
unblushing  front.    But  when  the  next 


evening  came,  bringing  her  with  it,  and 
I  actually  found  myself  in  her  presence, 
I  felt  my  heart  beating  vigorously  against 
my  waistcoat  as  I  stood  taking  stock  of 
her  charms  and  countercharms,  and 
trying  to  realize  that  the  woman  was 
before  me  with  whom,  as  it  appeared, 
I  was  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life.  Luckily,  however,  I  was 
on  the  whole  favourably  impressed. 
She  had  that  indispensable  requisite  in 
a  nice  woman,  a  very  soft,  sweet  voice ; 
besides  which  her  tongue  was  an  organ 
which  discoursed  most  excellent  music ; 
and  when  upon  dinner  being  announced 
she  rose  like  Venus  from  the  foam — 
of  a  sea  of  white  muslin — I  was  obliged 
to  admit,  that  though  not  exactly  pretty, 
she  was  certainly  very  pleasant  to  look 
at,  as  well  as  to  listen  to. 

The  dinner,  during  which  she  sat 
opposite  me — a  grace  before  meat — 
passed  off  very  well ;  partly  because 
we  were  a  partie  carreer  a  circumstance 
which  generally  makes  everything  pretty 
square,  but  more  particularly  because 
the  conversation  was  general,  and  all 
contributed  their  quota  to  it.  But 
when  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
I  had  a  different  story  to  tell ;  for 
shortly  after  we  got  there,  Mr.  Wynne 
having  fallen  asleep  behind  his  news- 
paper, and  his  wife  having  pointedly 
left  the  room,  my  position  became  such 
an  awkward  one,  that  I  began  to  feel 
quite  put  out  and  embarrassed ;  and  in 
my  abortive  efforts  to  appear  the  reverse, 
I  felt  painfully  conscious  that  I  was  both 
looking  and  acting  like  a  fool. 

Now  before  I  go  further,  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  was 
not  a  fool  by  any  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  advice  was  constantly  and 
eagerly  sought  for — so  was  my  money 
too,  unfortunately — and  at  school  and 
in  college  I  was  considered  a  regular 
sap.  However,  though  I  might  be  quite 
at  home  in  tracing  Caesar  through  the 
mazes  of  an  extinct  topography — though 
the  unknown  quantities  of  algebra  were 
by  no  means  unknown  to  me — though  I 
could  get  "  Old  Mother  Hubbard  "  to 
hobble,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  glide 
most  gracefully  into  Greek  iambics — and 
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tliouf:jh  the  "calculus"  was  mere  sport  to 
me,  I  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  making  small  talk  as  became 
an  ofTicer  and  a  gentleman  for  this  one 
little  woman — ^because  I  knew  that  her 
hriglit  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  scruti- 
nizin<:;ly,  as  though  she  would  fain  read 
me  til  rough  and  through,  and  I  felt  that 
in  her  secret  soul  she  was  enjoying  my 
confusion,  and  laughing  at  me  all  the 
time. 

But  indeed  it  was  not  surprising  that 
she  should  have  felt  amused;  for  as 
soon  as  my  cousin  had  taken  her  depar- 
ture, tliis  was  how  we  comported  our- 
selves : — 

After  an  oppressive  silence  of  several 
minutes'  duration,  Miss  Foster  at  length 
exclaimed,  "Do  please  say  something , 
Colonel  Blayne !" 

"Ahem!"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing!"  said  she. 

I  coughed  nervously. 

"  Worse  and  worse  !"  she  cried. 

"It's  very  hot!"  was  my  next  at- 
tempt. 

"  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  have  heard 
that  said  so  often  to-day  that  the  remark 
seems  now  to  have  quite  a  weather- 
beaten  a.spect.  Cannot  you  think  of 
something  fresher  and  less  meteor- 
ological to  tell  me  1 " 

"Are  you  fond  of  gardening?"  I 
asked  in  despair — for  at  that  moment 
my  unhicky  eye  chiTnced  to  light  on 
sonic  flowers,  which  suggested  the 
question. 

*'  Uncommonly.  But  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  responsibility  of  enter- 
taining me  has  been  laid  upon  you,  so 
I  exi)ect  you  to  be  very  brilliant.  Please 
say  something  witty  or  funny;  or  if 
you  haven't  anything  of  your  own,  you 
can  tell  mo  some  nice  Jittle  historiette 
or  clever  anecdote.  I'm  so  fond  of  good 
stories  of  all  kinds." 

I  saw  she  was  chaffing  me  to  the 
top  of  her  bent ;  and  I  was  just  about 
to  tell  her  so  ;  but  before  I  had  time  to 
carry  out  my  intention,  our  host,  having 
burst  the  chain  of  slumber  by  which  he 
had  been  bound,  suddenly  roused  up 
and  petitioned  for  some  music,  adding, 
that  he  hoped  she  would  give  him  a 


great  deal,  as  it  was  a  long  time  since 
he  had  heard  her  sing.  Of  course  sljie 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  request ; 
and  once  he  got  her  to  the  piano,  not 
being  in  league  with  his  wife,  he  kept 
her  there — ^asking  for  song  after  song, 
until  it  was  time  to  retire.  So  the 
evening  ended  sweetly,  if  not  harmo- 
niously, after  all ;  and  while  listening 
to  the  music,  which  was  really  exquisite 
of  its  kind,  my  temporary  irritation 
passed  away,  and  I  almost  forgot  that, 
instead  of  being  amusing,  I  must  have 
appeared  to  her  a  very  heavy  dragoon 
indeed. 

The  next  afternoon  we  went  out  to 
ride,  and  for  many  succeeding  days  we 
did  the  same  thing.  But  my  cousin 
always  accompanied  us,  and  never  again 
absented  herself  in  the  evening  either, 
which  was  a  much  better  arrangement, 
seeing  that  we  had  not  a  word  to  say  to 
each  other  which  the  whole  world  might 
not  hear,  and  her  presence  prevented  the 
awkwardness  of  a  t^te-drtete.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  for  ten  days,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  Miss  Foster  got 
a  telegram  one  morning,  to  say  that  an 
aunt  of  hers,  to  whom  she  was  very 
much  attached,  was  dangerously  ill ;  and 
as  she  had  consequently  to  hasten  off  at 
once,  any  chance  that  might  have  existed 
of  my  getting  smitten  with  her  was  thus 
nipped  in  the  bud.  But  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  the  case  was,  that  she  did  not 
come  back.  Days  passed  away  and 
merged  into  weeks,  but  still  she  said 
nothing  about  returning.  And,  mean- 
while, the  state  of  my  affairs  was  be- 
coming more  desperate  each  day;  so 
desperate  indeed  that  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  speak  seriously  to  my  cousin, 
and  beg  of  her  to  try  and  discover  at 
once  whether  the  heiress  would  honour 
me  with  her  hand  or  not.  To  my  no 
small  relief,  however,  the  young  lady 
wrote  by  return  of  post  to  accept  my 
proposal,  and  furthermore  signified  her 
willingness  to  be  married  the  following 
month !  But  she  added  that  she  did 
not  like  lovemaking;  and  as  her  aunt 
still  required  her  care,  she  would  not 
return  until  the  day  before  the  wedding. 
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-which  she  wished  should  take  place  at 
the  Wynnes. 

Now  I  will  not  deny  that  this  strange 
mode   of  procedure   astonished  me  so 
much,  that  my  fears   ahout  the  loose 
screw  returned  in  fuU  force ;  and  had 
my  position   heen    less   critical,   I   do 
believe   I   should  have   been   inclined 
to   draw   back,    even   at  the   eleventh 
hour.     As    it    was,    however,    I    was 
obliged  to  let  matters  take  their  course. 
Eut  when  the  day  drew  near  on  which 
I  was  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  my 
freedom,  my  spirits  were  by  no  means 
exuberant,  and  I  was  filled  with  that 
sort  of  pity  for  myself  which  all  men 
feel — except,   of  course,  those  who  are 
desperately  in  love — at  the  thought  of 
bidding  adieu  to   their  bachelor  days 
for    ever,    and    making    that    terrible 
promise  to  forsake  all  others  and  keep 
only  unto  one  as  long  as  they  shall  live. 
All  I  can  say  of  my  marriage  is  that 
it  duly  came  off  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
wo  started  for  Foster  Hall,  where  I  found 
Leslie's  invalid  aunt  installed,  and  was 
informed  that  she  was  not  only  to  spend 
the  honeymoon  with  us — just  fancy  a 
honeymoon  with   a  third  party! — but 
was  to  live  with  us  altogether.     This 
was    startling,    and    not    particularly 
agreeable  ;  but  what  struck  mo  as  more 
strange    than   anything    else   was    the 
■change  which  had  taken  place  in  my 
bride.     The  mocking  light  had  left  her 
eyes,  she  no  longer  chaffed  me,  and  the 
gaiety  and  brightness   of  her  manner 
had   given   place   to   a   sort    of   grave 
earnestness  for  which  I  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  account.    I  fancied,  too,  several 
times    during   the   day,  that   she  was 
anxious  to  speak  to  me  on  some  im- 
portant  subject,  but   could  not  pluck 
up    courage    to   do   so ;  and   that   my 
surmise  was  correct  events  abundantly 
proved,   for   about   an  hour  after  we 
reached   our  destination  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  gazing  out 
on  the  fair  domain  now  all  my  own, 
when  she  entered  the  room  very  softly, 
and  coming  up  quite  close  to  where  I 
was   seated,    she  said,    "I  have  been 
wishing  so  much  to  speak  to  you  all 


day,  and  now  I  mtcst  do  so.     I  know, 
of  course,  that  you  married  me  merely 
to  extricate  yourself  from  your  embar- 
rassments ;  but  as  you  broke  no  troth, 
and  did  not  deceive  me,  an^  as  you 
knew  I  was  not  an  objectionable  person 
in  any  way,  I  think  you  were  perfectly 
justifiable  in  doing  so.     I  had  my  own 
reasons  for  marrying  you  too;  but,  as 
you  are  aware,  affection  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  motives  any  more  than  it 
had  with  yours.     However,  we  will  let 
that  pass ;  what  I  want  to  say  to  you 
now  is  that  my  fortune,  being  for  the 
most  part  at  your  disposal,  I  hope  you 
will  at  once  pay  all  your  debts  with  it, 
and  make  yourself  as  happy  as  possible  . 
in  every  respect.    But  under  the  circum- 
stances, though  we  can  be  the  best  of 
friends,  we  must  both  go  our  separate 
ways  in  life.     I  have  my  own  pursuits 
— you  have  yours ;  and  we  can  follow 
them   without    interfering   with    each 
other  in  any  way,  and  that  is  what  I 
wish  should  be  the  case." 

She  held  down  her  head  as  she  ceased 
speaking,  and  I  did  not  answer  at  first, 
because,  for  some  moments,  I  did  not 
exactly  know  what    she  meant.     But- 
when  her  meaning  did  dawn  upon  me, 
it  was  in  the  very  coldest  of  tones  that 
I  replied,  "  Of  course  it  shall  be  just  as 
you  please  ! "     And  before  I  had  time 
to  add  another  word,i8he  had  quitted 
the  room.     Well,  time  passed  on,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  chariot-wheels  did 
not  drive  heavily  either.    Once  my  debts 
were  all  paid,  I  felt  as  light  as  a  bird ; 
and  having    always    believed    that  if 
wealth  does  not  bring  happiness,  it  at 
least  brings  an  exceedingly  good  imita- 
tion of  it,  I  had  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion  then,  when  I  found  myself 
the  possessor  of  a  charming  house  in 
town,  ditto  in  the  country,  with  as  many 
horses  as  I  liked  to  keep,  and,  above 
all,  the  power  of  having  my  friends  with 
me  whenever  and  wherever  I  wished. 
Meanwhile  my  little  wife  remained  just 
the  same  as  she  had  been  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  married  life,  and  was 
ever  kind,  but  ever  cold.     She  seemed 
anxious  to  please  me  in  all  things,  and 
not  only  consulted  my  wishes,  but  on 
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every  possible  occasion  apparently  tried 
hard  to  anticipate  them.  We  never 
«  had  even  a  word  of  dissension  either ; 
for  whenever  our  tastes  and  opinions 
differed  on  any  subject,  she  invariably 
insisted  on  yielding  in  my  favour,  and 
obliged  me  to  have  my  own  way.  But 
further  than  this  we  never  got.  I  never 
saw  her  eye  brighten  at  my  approach,  or 
heard  her  voice  take  a  tenderer  tone 
when  slie  addressed  me ;  there  was  no 
caress  in  her  manner  towards  me,  and 
she  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  I  was  with  her  or  not.  Like 
two  parallel  lines  we  moved  along,  ever 
together,  but  ever  apart — always  near, 
•but  never  approximating  ;  and,  beyond 
knowing  that  she  had  the  sweetest  and 
most  amiable  disposition  in  the  world, 
I  knew  no  more  of  the  inner  life  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  my  own  wife 
than  if  she  had  been  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  mo. 

*'  Strangers  yet "  we  indeed  were,  even 
after  having  been  a  year  together ;  but 
how  completely  so  the  relation  of  a  little 
incident,  which  occurred  at  this  period, 
will  best  show.  I  had  occasion  to  go  up 
to  town  on  business,  for  a  week,  one 
time  ;  and  on  the  day  of  my  departure, 
after  having  shaken  hands  with  the  old 
lady  and  ;^I^s.  Wynne,  who  was  then 
staying  with  us,  I  was  just  taking  my 
wife's  hand  also,  when  Alice  called  out : 

"  Oh,  Charley,  Fm  really  ashamed  of 
you  !  to  think  of  bidding  your  wife 
good-bye  for  a  whole  week  in  that  cold 
fashion !  Give  her  a  parting  kiss,  sir, 
or  I  shall  never  think  well  of  you  again 
as  long  as  I  live." 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  myself 
growing  most  uncomfortably  red  when 
my  cousin  said  this  ;  but  I  at  once  bent 
my  head  to  act  upon  her  suggestion, 
and  would  have  given  the  kiss,  had  not 
my  wife  divined  my  intention  and 
coldly  turned  her  cheek  to  me.  Xow  I 
am  sure  that,  had  she  known  what  it 
would  cost  me,  she  would  not  have 
given  me  this  rebuff,  for  she  was  kind- 
ness itself;  but  as  it  was,  so  deeply 
was  I  hurt  and  wounded  by  it,  that  I 
swear  I  never  felt  a  keener  or  sharper 
pang,  even  when  the  Eussians  amused 


themselves  by  peppering    me   in   the 
Crimea. 

"  Dans  Tamour  il  y  a  toujours  Tun  qui 
baise  et  Tun  qui  tend  la  joue,"  says  a 
French  writer,  and  he  is  quite  right ; 
no  two  people  are  ever  equally  fond  of 
each  other — there  must  always  be  an 
excess  of  affection  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  I  think  the  remark  might 
be  supplemented  by  saying  that  no  two 
married  people  ever  continued  very  long 
equally  indifferent  to  each  other  either — 
the  feeling  being  certain,  in  one  of  the 
parties,  eventually  to  change  into  love  or 
hatred.  As  a  case  in  point :  for  some 
time  I  used  to  think  that  our  indiffer- 
ence was  perfectly  well  matched  ;  but 
after  a  while,  when  the  gloss  of  novelty 
wore  off,  the  feeling  of  delight  with 
which  I  entered  on  my  fair  possessions, 
I  used  to  wonder,  though  by  no  means 
of  an  introspective  habit,  or  given  to 
self-analysis,  why  it  was  that  I  was  not 
happier,  why  I  experienced  such  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  at  everything,  and 
why  I  felt  as  though  I  were  hungry  and 
thirsty,  nay,  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  when  I  had  apparently  all 
that  heart  could  desire.  But  as  time 
wore  on,  and  I  found  myself  trembling 
at  the  sound  of  a  certain  light  footfall, 
and  blushing  like  a  schoolboy  if  by 
chance  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  a 
certain  small  white  one,  say  in  assisting 
its  owner  in  or  out  of  the  carriage,  &c., 
I  at  last  awoke  to  the  startling  and 
painful  conviction  that  I  was  deeply, 
irrevocably,  passionately  in  love  with 
my  own  wife.  I  have  used  the  words 
"  startling  and  painful,"  because  I  had 
never  previously  experienced  a  stronger 
affection  for  anything  feminine  than 
that  with  which  my  favourite  mare  had 
inspired  me,  and  because  I  was  so 
bitterly  conscious  of  my  wife's  indif- 
ference. Indeed,  as  I  was  thus  fully 
persuaded  of  her  coldness,  and  too 
proud  to  beg  for  her  love,  this  state 
of  things  might  have  gone  on  for  ever, 
had  not  an  event  at  length  occurred 
which  not  only  interrupted  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,  but  at  once  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  it  hap- 
pened in  this  wise  :  One  day,  while  out 
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riding,  I  was  thrown  from  my  horse, 
and  so  severely  hurt  that  my  recovery 
was  very  slow  indeed  ;  so  slow  that,  as  I 
had  not  been  in  good  health  previously, 
the  doctors  began  to  fear  the  worst,  and 
at  last  informed  me  that  if  I  wished  my 
days  to  be  long  in  the  land,  I  must  go 
to  a  milder  climate  before  the  winter 
set  in.  I  shall  never  forget  my  sensa- 
tions when  these  tidings  were  commu- 
nicated to  me.  Like  Hezekiah  of  old,  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  and  mourned 
sore  ;  for  I  knew,  of  course,  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  my  wife  accompany- 
ing me,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
was  worse  than  death  to  me.  You  see  I 
was  under  no  misconception  regarding 
my  feelings  then  ;  by  that  time  1  was 
only  too  fully  aware  that  for  me  the 
world  was  but  divided  into  two  parts  : 
where  she  was,  and  that  dreary  waste 
where  she  was  not. 

For  some  time  after  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth  for  me  I  lay  on  the  couch  in  my 
sanctum,  as  it  were,  stunned  and  speech- 
less from  grief;  but  I  was  at  last  aroused 
from  the  painful  reverie  into  which  I 
had  fallen  by  hearing  some  one  enter 
the  room,  and  on  turning  round  and 
looking  up,  I  saw  my  wife  bending 
over  me. 

**  Good  heavens,  Leslie  !"  I  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "you  here!  Do  you 
know,  for  a  moment  I  fancied  I  must 
have  been  dreaming." 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  said  softly — 

"  T  am  so  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not 
getting  better,  and  the  doctor  says  you 
must  go  abroad  ! " 

"  Yes ;  it  appears  I  have  only  the 
alternative  of  going  away  for  a  time  or 
for  ever." 

"And  whom  should  you  like  to  go 
with  you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  take  Johnson,  of  course," 
I  replied. 

"But  you  will  be  lonely,  will  you  not  1" 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  lonely.  There's  such  a  thing  as 
being  alone  in  a  crowd,  you  know, 
Leslie,"  I  added,  sadly,  "and  I've  felt 
what  that  is." 
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She  hesitated  a  second,  and  then  said 
timidly — 

"  If  you  think  you'd  be  lonely  with 
no  one  but  Johnson,  and  would  like 
me  to  go  with  you,  I  will  do  so." 

It  was  the  old  story ;  I  knew  it  quite 
welL  She  was  as  willing  to  practise 
self-denial  in  great  things  as  in  small ; 
but  I  was  determined  to  be  firm  on 
this  occasion,  and  resist  the  sweet  temp- 
tation of  letting  her  come  with  me 
against  her  will.  So  I  answered  promptly 
and  decidedly — 

"  Not  for  the  world." 
And  before  I  had  time  to  explain  my 
reasons,  as  I  had  intended  doing,  she 
had  quitted  the  room,  and  I  was  once 
more  left  alone  with  my  sad  thoughts. 

Well,  the  day  came  round  only  too 
quickly  on  which  I  was  to  bid  adieu  to 
my  home  and  all  that  was  dearest  to  me 
on  earth  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  carriage 
drive  up  in  which  I  was  to  go  to  South- 
ampton— I  was  too  ill  to  travel  by  rail 
— I  felt  almost  broken-hearted ;  for  a 
terrible  presentiment  had  seized  me 
that  I  was  about  to  look  upon  my  wife 
for  the  last  time.  She  was  alone  in  the 
library  when  I  went  to  bid  her  good- 
bye, and  I  remarked  that  she  looked 
paler  than  usual,  and  as  if  she  had  been 
weeping  :  I  therefore  ventured  to  draw 
her  towards  me,  and  as  I  bent  over  her 
I  said,  earnestly — 

"Leslie,  my  wife,  I  may  never  see 
you  again  ;'  have  some  pity,  and  do  not 
turn  away  this  time." 

She  did  not  turn  away ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  pressed  my  lips 
to  hers.  But  directly  afterwards,  being 
afraid  to  trust  myself  to  say  more  lest  I 
should  break  down  altogether,  I  left 
the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I 
was  driving  down  the  avenue,  weak  and 
ill  in  body,  and  with  such  despair  in  my. 
heart  that  I  did  not  care  what  became 
of  me. 

It  was  a  singularly  sweet  day ;  the 
sky  was  blue  and  smiling,  all  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice,  and  the  scenes  through 
which  I  passed  were  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly. But  what  did  it  matter  to  me  1 
For  me  the  world  was   fair  in  vain. 
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I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  tliat  my  end  was  approaching, 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  I 
asked  myself  why  I  was  not  suffered  to 
die  in  peace  at  home,  instead  of  being 
sent  forth  to  perish,  alone  and  deserted, 
in  a  foreign  land  ?  Meanwhile,  on  I 
went,  until,  after  a  very  tedious  journey, 
I  at  length  arrived  at  Southampton. 
"When  I  got  there  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  an  hotel,  as  the  vessel  was  not  to 
start  for  some  hours;  but  directly  I 
entered  the  room  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  me,  I  started  back,  thinking  I 
had  made  some  mistake,  for  I  saw  that 
it  was  already  occupied  by  a  lady,  who 
was  standing  in  the  window.  She  turned 
round,  however,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
me  coming  in,  and,  in  doing  so,  disclosed 
to  my  almost  unbelieving  gaze,  the 
features  of — my  wife ! 

**  I  could  not  let  you  go  alone  !"  she 
said,  as  she  advanced  to  meet  me  ;  **  so 
you  must  let  me  go  with  you.  I  waited 
to  the  last,  thinking  you  might  retract 
and  ask  nie ;  but  as  you  did  not  do  so 
I  came  down  by  rail,  and  arrived  half 
an  hour  ago  ;  and  now  my  place  is 
taken,  and  my  maid  is  here,  and  every- 
thing is  ready,  and — and — it's  too  late 
to  demur  now,  for  I'm  determined  to  go, 
even  though  you  may  not  like  it." 

"Z/A'6  it!"  I  exclaimed  fervently; 
"  oh,  Leslie ! "  but  then,  fearing  if  I 
said  too  much  I  might  frighten  her  back 
into  her  former  coldness,  I  checked  my- 
self abruptly,  and  proceeded  to  tell  her 
that  1  really  could  not  accept  such  a 
sacrifice  at  her  hands ;  that  I  know  she 
was  coming  against  her  will,  and  that 
that  thought  would  make  me  miserable, 
&c.  &c.  But  she  combated  all  my 
arguments,  and  overruled  all  my  objec- 
tions, and  in  the  end  she  had  her  way. 
When  I  sailed  I  did  not  go  forth  alone ; 
my  wife  was  with  me. 

That  evening  I  was  too  much  over- 
come by  the  combined  effects  of  fatigue 
and  excitement  to  leave  my  berth;  but  the 
next  morning  as  I  lay  on  the  deck,  with 
Leslie  seated  close  beside  me,  and  felt 
the  vessel  bounding  over  the  glad  bright 
waters,   the    sensations    I   experienced 


were  pleasant  beyond  description.  Th& 
ozone  in  the  air  was  so  exhilarating  that 
I  felt  better  with  every  breath  I  drew  > 
and  besides  that,  there  was  such  a  glory 
of  sunshine  abroad  that  it  fell  on  the 
blue  waves  with  a  sort  of  dazzling  sheen 
— lighting  up  both  sea  and  sky  with  an 
intensity  of  radiance  that  I  never  saw 
equalled,  and  rendering  the  elastic  at- 
mosphere so  sparkling  and  brilliant  thai 
the  mere  fact  of  existence  under  such 
circumstances  was  a  pleasure  in  itself. 
Then,  too,  there  was  the  charm  of  being- 
alone  with  her;  at  home  she  always 
seemed  in  a  crowd,  but  now  we  twa 
were  isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  sailing  over  the  wide 
ocean  together  away  and  away,  and  she 
was  so  constantly  by  my  side  that  I 
could  gaze  all  day  long  into  that  sweet 
face  which  had  for  many  months  past 
become  the  one  face  in  all  the  world 
for  me. 

Hence  at  this  period,  if  I  was  not 
altogether  happy,  I  at  least  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  peace.  But  I  did  not 
get  well.  On  the  contrary,  I  grew  gra- 
dually so  much  weaker,  that  at  last  I 
was  unable  to  walk  without  help,  and  I 
could  see  that  others  besides  myself 
were  of  opinion  that  my  race  was  nearly- 
run.  Thus  time  went  on,  until  we  had 
nearly  reached  our  destination ;  but  the 
very  night  before  our  expected  arrival  I 
was  suddenly  awoke  from  my  sleep  by 
hearing  a  terrible  commotion  on  deck^ 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Leslie 
rushed  into  my  cabin,  exclaiming  breath- 
lessly, "  Oh,  Charley  !"— itwas  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  called  me  so-—"  the 
ship  has  sprung  a  leak  and  is  sinking 
fast,  and  they  are  all  making  for  the- 
boats !  For  God*s  sake  get  up  as  fast 
as  you  can,  or  we  shall  be  too  late !" 

Alas  !  she  might  as  well  have  asked 
a  blind  man  to  see  as  me  to  hasten.  I 
tried  to  do  so,  of  course,  but  it  was  all  in. 
vain.  My  servant  was  not  to  be  seen  any- 
where, and  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to 
help  me,  sauve  qui  pent  being  the  order 
of  the  night ;  and  having  only  the  very 
small  assistance  which  poor  Leslie  conld 
render  me,  so  many  precious  momenta 
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were  wasted,  that  by  the  time  I  had 
succeeded  in  crawling  up  on  deck  all 
the  boats  had  put  off  except  one,  which 
they  said  was  too  full  to  admit  of  their 
taking  any  more  in  her.  However,  as 
Leslie  was  a  woman,  and  a  very  light 
weight,  I  knew  they  would  not  refuse 
her,  if  she  persisted  and  consented  to  go 
alone  ;  so  I  implored  her  to  go  and  leave 
me  to  my  fate,  and  try  and  save  herself ; 
but  instead  of  complying  she  turned  to 
me  with  a  look  in  her  white  face  which 
I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day, 
and  said,  "  No,  nothing  could  induce 
me.  If  you  must  die,  I  will  die  with 
you.  You  are  my  husband — in  life  or 
in  death  I  will  never  leave  you  again  1 " 

O  strange  union  of  two  hearts  so  long 
divided !  O  strange  destiny,  only  to 
lift  the  veil  from  those  hearts  when  life 
was  over,  and  the  surging  sea  yawning 
to  engulf  them ! 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  my  mind  as  she  spoke,  for  there 
was  that  in  her  voice  and  manner  which 
even  in  those  dread  moments  filled  me 
with  wild,  unutterable  rapture.  And 
when  I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  drew 
her  closer  to  me — I  had  sunk  exhausted 
on  my  sofa,  which  still  remained  on 
deck,  and  she  was  kneeling  beside  md — 
and  looked  into  her  face,  dim  as  the 
light  was,  I  re^d  such  a  revelation  thei'e, 
that  for  an  instant  I  felt  as  if  heaven 
had  been  suddenly  opened  to  me,  and  I 
gasped  rather  than  said,  '*  Oh,  Leslie, 
my  love,  my  dearest  1  is  it — oh,  is  it 
true  ?  have  you  at  last  learnt  to  care  for 
mel" 

"  Care  for  you!"  she  repeated;  "that 
is  not  the  word.  I — I — but  I  need  not 
mind  telling  you  all  now.  My  husband, 
I  love  you — have  long  loved  you  with 
my  whole  heart;  but  because  I  knew 
you  did  not  care  for  me  I  was  too  proud 
to  let  you  see  it,  or " 

"Oh,  my  darling!"  I  cried  in  de- 
spair; "why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before  1  and  how  could  you  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  it  is  love  for  you,  or 
rather  the  fear  of  never  being  able  to 
win  yours,  which  has  been  killing  me  1 
And  now  it  is  all  too  late — too  late ! " 


I  folded  her  to  my  heart  as  I  spoke ; 
and  so  absorbed  in  each  other  had  we 
become,  that  for  some  time  we  did  not 
perceive  that  we  were  now  quite  alone 
on  the  deserted  wreck,  round  which  an 
ominous  silence  reigned,  for  the  last 
boat  had  departed,  and  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  out  of  sight  as  well  as 
hearing.  Indeed,  it  was  owing  to  the 
denseness  of  the  fog,  and  the  fact  that 
the  helmsman  could  not  see  where  he 
was  going,  that  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  accident, 
the  vessel  ran  upon  a  sort  of  sandbank, 
where  the  bow  stuck  fast  and  remained 
immoveable,  while  the  rest  filled  and  sank. 
To  the  bow  we  climbed,  and  though 
there  was  very  little  of  it  out  of  the 
water,  there  was  yet  sufficient  for  us  to 
cling  to,  and  thus  enable  us  to  keep  our 
heads  and  shoulders  above  it.  But  it 
was  both  a  painful  and  awfal  position, 
for  every  nerve  was  strained,  and  we 
expected  that  each  moment  would  be 
our  last ;  nevertheless,  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  it  during  aU  the  long  hours 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night— a 
night  apparently  so  interminable  that 
ages  of  time  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  us  ere  it  ended. 

However,  when  the  morning  dawned, 
a  joyful  surprise  awaited  us.  By  some 
miscalculation — a  most  fortunate  one  for 
us — we  had  been  much  nearer  land 
when  the  accident  occurred  than  was 
thought;  so  near  indeed  that  the  people 
on  shore  could  distinctly  see  the  sub- 
merged wreck  with  their  glasses;  and 
as  they  did  so  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight, 
and  immediately  sent  over  a  boat  for 
us,  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  after  all 
our  pains  and  perils  we  got  safe  to  land 
at  last. 

Once  we  got  there,  all  was  well ;  and 
before  long,  the  danger  through  which 
we  had  passed,  and  the  night  of  terror 
we  had  spent,  seemed  only  like  a  fright- 
ful dream,  from  which  we  awoke  to  a 
delicious  sense  of  peace  and  repose.  / 
soon  begun  to  feel  better  too.  The 
secret  sorrow  which  had  been  eating  my 
heart  away  having  been  removed,  my 
bodily  health  improved  rapidly,  and  in 
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time  I  became  quite  myself  again. 
Meanwhile,  my  wife's  delight  at  my  re- 
covery was  literally  boundless ;  and  as 
she  had  also  the  discovery  of  my  love 
for  her  to  rejoice  over,  the  joy-bells 
rang  out  such  constant  and  merry  peals 
in  both  our  hearts  at  this  period,  that 
for  some  time  I  do  believe  neither  of  us 
had  a  wish  ungratified. 

Oh !  what  pleasant  days  we  spent 
together  then,  and  what  a  bright  world 
•we  lived  in  !  What  long  walks  we 
had,  too,  "when  I  became  equal  to  so 
much  exertion ;  and  what  endless  talks 
about  the  birth  and  growth  of  that  feel- 
ing which  had  sprung  up  so  mysteriously 
in  the  breast  of  each,  unknown  to  the 
other,  and  which  was  now  shedding 
such  sw^eet  influence  over  our  lives  that 
earth  appeared  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  fairer  place,  and  no  element 
seemed  wanting  to  render  our  happiness 
perfect ! 

Never  was  there  a  more  prosaic  or 
less  romantic  fellow  than  I  had  been 
previously ;  but  every  man  has  his  day 
— that  day  which  comes  no  more  than 
once  to  any  of  us — and  this  was  mine, 
wherein  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  life  and 
its  pleasures  with  such  a  keen  and 
superadded  zest,  that  it  appeared  as 
though  I  had  all  at  once  acquired  a  new 
sense  by  means  of  which  the  others  were 
quickened  and  intensified.  But  then,  in. 
addition  to  our  new-found  treasure, 
there  was  much  in  our  position  and 
surroundings  to  make  us  feel  uncom- 
monly jolly  at  this  juncture  also.  For 
as  I  always  maintain  that  love  in  a  largs 
handsome  house  is  a  far  pleasanter  sort 
of  thing  than  love  in  a  cotta^^e,  so  am 
I  likewise  of  opinion  that  happiness 
is  doubly  happiness  when  experienced 
beneath  cloudless  skies,  and  in  such 
rich  and  glowing  scenes  as  those  amid 
which  we  then  found  ourselves.  We 
had  ample  means ;  we  were  comparatively 
young;  life  extended  in  a  long  vista  far 
and  fair  before  us ;  we  had  pitched  our 
tent  in  a  most  lovely  spot;  and  above  all, 
welwere  enjoying  such  a  perfect  climate 
that  I  have  really  seen  days  there  when, 
so  to  speak,  abstractions  seemed  to  be- 


come sensuous,  and  thoughts  so  palpable 
and  tangible,  as  it  were,  that  I  almost 
fancied  I  could  see  into  the  very  heart 
of  thinj^s,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Nature 
as  she  chanted  her  low,  soft  hymn.  And 
when  the  beauty  of  surrounding  objects, 
from  being  seen  with  such  marvellous 
clearness  and  distinctness,  affected  me 
so  powerfully,  and  all  around,  above, 
and  beneath,  was  pervaded  by  such  a 
subtle  charm,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  only 
existed  before,  and  was  now  living  for 
the  first  time  and  in  the  fullest  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  did  not  last, 
of  course.  Long  before  my  cure  was  per- 
fected, I  one  day  received  a  letter  from 
England,  which  contained  such  disas- 
trous tidings,  that  for  some  time  I  could 
hardly  realize  the  extent  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  us.  It  was  from 
my  man  of  business,  who  informed  me 
that  we  not  only  had  been  living  too  fast, 
but  that  the  Australian  firm,  in  which 
most  of  my  wife's  money  was  invested, 
having  failed,  we  were  consequently  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty !  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  me,  I 
must  confess ;  but  indeed  it  was  chiefly 
on  Leslie's  account  that  I  felt  it  to  be  so. 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  should 
be  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  which  she  was  accustomed ;  and  what 
added  poignancy  to  my  distress  of  mind 
was,  that  I  had  at  least  been  partly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  her  ruin. 
But  when  she  looked  up  smiling  into 
my  face,  and  assured  me  both  with 
tongue  and  eyes,  that  so  long  as  we  were 
left  together  nothing  could  seem  an  evil 
to  her,  I  took  comfort ;  and,  though  I 
still  suffered  horribly  from  the  thought 
that  this  calamity  might  have  been 
averted  had  I  been  at  the  trouble  of  in- 
vestigating into  the  state  of  afiairs  for  her 
sake  I  hid  my  trouble  far  away  out  of 
sight,  and,  with  every  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  set  about  making  plans  for 
the  future,  and  regarding  the  very  dif- 
ferent life  we  should  have  to  lead  when 
we  returned  home. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this   crash 
obliged  us  at  once  to  hasten  back  to 
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England.  And  it  also  almost  goes  ^witli- 
out  saying,  that  when  we  got  there  I 
took  care  to  chaff  niy  cousin  about  having 
inveigled  me  into  marrying  for  a  fortune 
which,  like  Fairy  money,  had  crambled 
into  nothingness  in  my  grasp.  She  said 
it  was  very  strange,  and  admitted  that 
it  was  most  provoking — but  /  knew  it 


was  all  "  khismet."  I  had  married  for 
dross  and  lost  it ;  but  I  found  in  its  stead 
the  pure  gold  of  affection,  and  in  the  un- 
speakable happiness  which  it  brought 
me,  I  was  enabled  to  look  upon  my  loss  as 
a  gain,  and  to  bless  the  fate  which  had 
given  me  my  little  wife,  even  though  she 
was  not  an  heiress. 


TWO  HOMES. 


To  a  young  English  lady  in  a  military  Hospital  at  Carlsruhe.  Sept.  1870. 

What  do  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dying  find 
To  waken  dream  or  memory,  seeing  you  ? 
In  your  sweet  eyes  what  other  eyes  are  blue, 
And  in  your  hair  what  gold  hair  on  the  wind 
Floats  of  the  days  gone  almost  out  of  mindl 
In  deep  green  valleys  of  the  Father-land 

He  may  remember  girls  with  locks  like  thine ; 
May  guess  how,  where  the  waiting  angels  stand. 
Some  lost  love's  eyes  grow  dim  before  they  shine 
With  welcome  : — so  past  homes,  or  homes  to  be, 
He  sees  a  moment,  ere,  a  moment  blind, 

He  crosses  Death's  inhospitable  sea, 
And  with  brief  passage  of  those  barren  lands 
Comes  to  the  home  that  is  not  made  with  hands. 

A.  L. 
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AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOK 


BT   JAMES  BRTCE. 


It  is  at  first  sight  surprising  that  there 
should  be  anything  for  Englishmen  to 
learn  from  Americans  in  the  matter  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  One  is  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  United  States  as 
the  paradise  of  the  poor,  the  land  of 
plenty,  comfort,  and  contentment ;  and 
this  notion  is  so  far  a  true  one  that 
pauperism  is  an  infinitely  smaller  and 
less  threatening  phenomenon  there  than 
it  is  here.  Everywhere  m  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  till  it, 
so  that  there  is  no  class  corresponding 
to  the  ^vTetched  agricultural  labourers 
of  our  English  counties.  In  all  but 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  cities,  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  of  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, work  is  usually  abundant,  wages 
are  everywhere  high,  and  the  existence 
of  great  tracts  of  unoccupied  laud  and 
of  rising  towns  all  round  the  great  lakes 
and  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  makes  it 
easy  for  any  working  man  who  does  not 
prosper  at  home  to  move  off  to  a  more 
promising  field,  travelling  being  both 
cheap  and  easy.  Of  the  diffusion  of 
education  and  its  effects  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  Pauperism,  therefore,  is 
comparatively  limited  in  its  area,  and 
does  not,  as  in  England,  menace  the 
stability  of  the  political  fabric  ;  it  is  not 
a  *' question"  in  American  politics ;  but 
for  the  rapid  influx  of  Irish  immigrants 
it  would  be  altogether  insignificant. 
But  at  present,  though  virtually  limited 
to  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
bord,  it  is  not  insignificant.  For  there 
exists  in  these  cities  a  genuine  perma- 
nent pauper  class,  the  same  in  kind  as, 
although  of  course  incompambly  less 
numerous  than,  that  which  we  have 
learnt  to  know  and  dread  in  England 
— a  class  which  does  not  want  to  work, 
does   not  care  to   emigrate  to  regions 


where  work  is  hard,  though  abundant 
and  well  paid,  and  which,  if  it  did 
migrate,  would  be  found  too  weak, 
physically  and  morally,  either  for  severe 
labour  or  for  the  exigencies  of  an. 
isolated  life  in  forest  or  prairie.  So  far 
as  can  be  made  out  this  class  does  not 
increase,  but  its  mere  existence  is  a 
dangerous  symptom,  a  symptom  which 
the  Americans  however,  filled  with  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  their  country, 
think  lightly  of,  and  are  therefore  some- 
what less  concerned  to  extirpate  than 
one  could  wish.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
many  others,  one  is  greatly  struck  by 
the  way  in  which  our  descendants  in 
the  United  States  have  preserved  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  bits  of  English 
character,  while  yet  avoiding,  it  must 
bo  confessed,  some  of  its  least  happy 
results.  Like  the  English,  they  have  a 
dislike  to  all  abstract  reasonings,  and  to 
all  presentations  of  what  may  be  called 
the  theory,  the  broad,  leading  principles, 
of  a  practical  subject  For  the  so-called 
"  wissenschaftlicher  Geist"  they  have 
little  sympathy.  That  frequently  over- 
formal  process  of  systematic  investiga- 
tion in  which  a  German  delights  is  to 
them  not  merely  wearisome,  but  posi- 
tively offensive :  even  political  de- 
claimers  recur  far  less  frequently  to 
general  principles,  and  when  they  do 
are  less  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
them,  than  the  like  declaimers  would 
in  France  or  Italy.  But  they  are  much 
quicker  and  smarter  in  getting  rid  of  a 
practical  inconvenience  than  we  in 
England  are,  make  less  account  of  tra- 
ditions, established  rules,  vested  inte- 
rests; and  when  a  particular  arrange- 
ment or  project  has  been  shown  to  be 
promising,  they  go  straight  at  it,  sweep- 
ing away  intermediate  difficulties,  and 
not  stopping  to  inquire  whether  or  no 
it  can  be  made  part  of  a  general  scheme, 
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or  is  conformable  to  any  comprehensive 
principles.  No  doubt  the  circum- 
stances, economical  and  political,  of  the 
United  States,  make  it  easier  to  intro- 
duce obvious  practical  reforms  there 
than  it  is  here,  but  something-  must 
also  be  set  down  to  the  more  agile 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people. 
Thus  it  happens  that  although  the 
great  doctrines  of  political  economy  are 
most  imperfectly  understood  in  America, 
and  though  the  subject  of  pauperism 
and  the  expediency  of  having  any  Poor- 
law  whatever,  has  been  scarcely  dis- 
cussed, certainly  very  much  less  dis- 
cussed than  in  England,  as  great  or 
greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
way  of  dealing  practically  with  the 
pauper  class.  The  area  iu  which  the 
experiments  in  this  matter  have  been 
tried  is  indeed  limited,  but  their  con- 
ditions are  so  similar  in  many  respects 
to  our  own,  that  the  method  and  the 
results  attained  are  almost  as  full  of 
instruction  for  us  as  if  the  trial  had 
been  made  at  home.  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  things,  America  is  far  nearer 
to  ns  than  either  she  or  we  to  the 
nations  of  the  European  continent ;  and 
we  may  profit  much  better  by  her 
example  in  the  way  either  of  imitation 
or  avoidance  than  we  can  by  theirs. 
There  is  no  great  difiference  in  the  law 
of  the  two  nations,  and  still  less  in  their 
religion ;  the  social  instincts,  sympathies, 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  are  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  both  alike  are 
possessed  by  a  belief  in  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire;  dislike  State  interference, 
even  when  the  State  is  their  own  crea- 
tion; have  little  taste  for  uniformity  of 
method,  or  logical  consistency  of  prin- 
ciple, and  great  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  everything  straight  by 
the  action  of  vigorous  individuals. 

Pauperism,  as  has  been  said,  is  at 
present  virtually  confined  to  the  great 
Atlantic  cities.  It  is  of  two  only  of 
these,  though  both  important,  and  both 
in  different  ways  typical,  that  the 
present  writer  can  undertake  to  speak. 

Massachusetts  is  often  described  as 
the  model  State  of  the  Union,  and 
JBoston  as  the  model  city.     Although 


now  left  behind  other  districts  in 
respect  of  wealth  and  population,  and 
losing  her  once  prominent  position 
in  politics,  New  England,  along 
with  the  intellectual .  leadership  of  the 
nation,  preserves  a  higher  tone  and  a 
higher  moral  practice  than  can  easily  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  primitive  manners 
of  the  country  are  said  to  be  vanishing 
with  its  primitive  beliefs,  but  the  people 
uphold  its  traditional  reputation  for 
sobriety,  purity,  orderliness,  industry, 
firmness  of  character  and  purpose. 
Massachusetts  is  in  all  respects  con- 
fessedly at  the  head  of  New  England, 
and  is  probably  the  best  governed  and 
best  regulated  community  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Nowhere  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  Switzerland,  does  one 
fiud  so  perfect  an  accord  between  the 
laws  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  so  hearty  a  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  with  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  admiuister  the  laws.  Self- 
government  appears  in  its  most  attrac- 
tive form,  everyone  feels  that  in  obey- 
ing and  aiding  the  law  he  is  serving  his 
own  ends.  One  is  prepared  therefore 
to  find  in  Boston  not  only  judicious 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  pauperism, 
but  an  active  interest  on  the  part  of 
private  citizens  in  its  suppression,  and 
a  combination  of  private  with  official 
agencies  for  this  object.  And  this  is 
the  point  in  the  Boston  system  to  which 
it  is  chiefly  desirable  to  call  attention. 

The  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Poor-law  do  not  seem  to  difli^r  much,  in 
essentials,  from  those  of  our  English  law. 
Persons  having  a  legal  settlement  are 
entitled  to  relief  in  the  place  where  the 
settlement  has  been  acquired,  out  of  the 
funds  raised  by  local  taxation  ;  the  care 
of  the  unsettled  poor  devolves  on  the 
State.  Henco,  in  Boston  (population 
250,526,  of  whom  172,450  were  born 
in  the  United  States),  the  city,  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers  of  the  poor, 
undertakes  to  provide  only  for  the  poor 
having  a  legal  settlement,  and  for  the 
sick  poor,  who  cannot  well  be  removed 
to  their  place  of  settlement.  The  un- 
settled poor,  including,  of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish,  are  left  to  the  State 
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officials,  who  receive  them  in  the  alms- 
house or  the  (almost  penal)  workhouse, 
and  to  private  charity.  Persons  who 
have  settlements  elsewhere  in  the  State 
are,  however,  frequently,  perhaps  usu- 
ally, relieved  by  the  Overseers,  but  at 
the  charge  of  the  town  where  they  have 
their  settlement.  The  number  of  the  un- 
settled poor  being  large,  and  the  dis- 
tress among  them,  especially  among  the 
friendless  and  improvident  immigrants, 
being  often  great  (the  terrors  of  an 
American  winter  can  hardly  be  realized 
here),  societies  sprang  up,  which  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, to  aid  these  unfortunates, 
giving  out-door  relief  and  medical  at- 
tendance, or  trying  to  find  work  for 
them.  In  course  of  time  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  action  of  these  societies, 
unconnected  with  one  another,  involved 
great  waste  of  money  and  pains,  and 
even  encouraged  idleness,  by  giving  op- 
portunities of  relief  in  several  quarters. 
All  the  evils  which  a  melancholy  expe- 
rience has  made  so  familiar  in  London, 
the  evils  of  lax  and  unorganized  charity, 
appeared  in  Boston,  though,  indeed,  in 
far  less  grave  proportions.  At  last  the 
brilliant  idea,  as  simple  as  brOliant,  oc- 
curred to  some  of  the  workers,  that  most 
of  this  waste  and  mischief  might  be 
avoided  by  establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  different  charitable  agencies, 
legal  and  voluntary,  and  that  the  first 
step  to  this  was  the  bringing  them  into 
local  proximity.  A  pretty  large  build- 
ing was  accordingly  erected  by  the 
municipality  in  a  central  position,  to 
which  the  oflSce  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
poor  was  transferred,  and  in  other  rooms 
of  which  free  accommodation  was  offered 
to  various  charitable  societies.  In  the 
basement  was  placed  the  dispensary,  and 
the  room  of  the  city  physician  ;  on  the 
ground  floor  (which  the  Americans  call 
the  first  floor)  the  apartments  on  the 
left  hand  as  one  enters  belong  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  poor,  those  on  the  right 
hand  to  the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  of 
which  more  anon.  Upstairs,  on  the  first 
floor,  accommodation  is  given  to  the 
Boston  Provident  Association,  the  great 
charitable  society  of  the  city,  to  the 


Boston  Ladies'  City  Relief  Agency,  and 
to  the  Boston  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle. 
Booms  have  also  been  allotted  to  the 
Boston  Soldier's  Fund,  the  Massachu- 
setts Soldiers'  Fund,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Benevolent  Society.  Several 
others  remain  still  unoccupied,  and  in 
these  it  is  proposed  to  receive  anj 
other  societies  which  may  desire  to  have 
a  place,  and  are* important  enough  to 
deserve  it.  Each  society  sits  rent  free, 
but  defrays  the  expenses  of  cleaning, 
lighting,  and  firing  the  room  or  rooms 
allotted  to  it.  A  few  yards  off  is  the 
Temporary  Home,  an  institution  und^ 
the  management  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
poor,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

The  distinguishing  feature  and  merit 
of  this  Boston  system  is  the  intimate 
communication  maintained  between 
these  different  centres  of  charitable 
action,  and  the  co-operation  which  is 
thereby  secured.  How  the  whole  or- 
ganization works  will  be  best  under^ 
stood  by  showing  the  function  of  each 
member. 

The  Overseers  of  the  poor,  established 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Charity  Build- 
ing, are  charged  by  law  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor  who  have  a  settlement  in 
Boston,  and  of  the  unsettled  sick  poor. 
The  mode  of  relief,  and  the  quantity,  is 
practically  left  to  their  discretion.^ 
Their  officers  distribute  out-door  relief 
in  the  form  of  food  and  fuel  sparingly, 
and  never  to  the  able-bodied ;  a  strict  re- 
cord being  kept  of  all  persons  aided,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  aid  is 
given.  As  respects  in-door  relief,  the 
city  maintains  an  almshouse,  into  which 
the  aged  and  permanently  infirm  are 
admitted ;  and  also  a  house  called  the 
Temporary  Home,  where  women  and 
children  only  may  be  received  for  a 
few  days,  until  work  can  be  found  for 
them,  or  some  arrangement  made  for 
sending  them  to  the  locality  where 
they  may  happen  to  have  a  settlement. 
In  the  year  1870-71,  there  were  ad- 

^  1,750  families  were  aided  in  Boston  by  the 
Overseers  in  the  year  1870-71,  besides  122 
aided  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  for  whom 
Boston  paid.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year, 
$66,874  (£13,932). 
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mitted  to  it  1,333  persons,  21 1  of  whom 
were  natives,  645  foreigners,  and  477 
children  ;  total  expenditure,  8,113  dols. 
As  the  Home  is  intended  for  occasional 
applicants  only,  the  permanently  infirm 
are  sent  to  the  almshouse,  and  profes- 
sional beggars  rejected  altogether.  It 
is,  therefore,  anything  but  a  "  casual 
ward." 

Able-bodied  paupers,  vagrants,  and 
the  whole  class  whom  our  old  laws 
describe  as  "sturdy  beggars,"  are  re- 
fused all  out-door  relief,  and  if  they 
insist  on  being  supported  are  sent, 
Tinder  sentence  for  a  hxed  term,  to  the 
workhouse  on  Deer  Island  (an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  Boston  Harbour),  where 
they  are  kept  at  work,  and  subject  to 
an  almost  penal  discipline.  By  thus 
pointedly  separating  the  four  classes  of 
poor,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick, 
women  and  children  left  temporarily 
helpless,  and  the  able-bodied,  and 
dealing  with  each  on  different  princi- 
ples, pauperism,  say  the  Bostonians, 
is  kept  down,  and  the  legal  claims  on 
the  public  purse  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Overseers 
of  the  poor  stands  the  Boston  Provident 
Association.   As  the  Overseers  deal  with 
the    settled    poor,    so  this  association, 
which  depends  entirely    on   voluntary 
contributions,  makes  the  unsettled   its 
special  care,  although  it  will  sometimes 
also  aid  those  who  have  a  settlement,  if 
the  case  seems  a  suitable  one,  and  has 
not   been   already  undertaken   by  the 
Overseers.     Its   organization  is    simple 
and  effective,  and  consists  of  a  central 
office,  established  in  the  Charity  Build- 
ing, and  a  stafi'of  district  visitors,  unpaid 
volunteers.      The  city   is  mapped  out 
into  twelve  districts,  each  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  committee  of  three  per- 
sons, and  each  subdivided  into  sections, 
167  in  all.    Every  section  has  its  visitor, 
who  acts  under  thegeneral  directions  of  the 
district  committee,  and  makes  a  monthly 
report  to  the  central  office  of  the  visits 
he  has  paid  and  the  relief  he  has  distri- 
buted.     His   dutv  is   to   visit  at  his 
dwelling  every  poor  person  in  his  section 
who  is  either  sent  to  him  by  a  member 


of  the  association  (or,  indeed,  by  any 
other  person)  or  whose  case  is  reported 
to  him  from  the  central  office,  to  inquire 
into  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
the  applicant  for  relief,  record  what  he 
shears  and  sees  in  his  book,  and,  if  he 
thinks  the  case  a  projjer  one,  give  the 
applicant  an  order  on  one  of  the  trades- 
men employed  by  the  Association  for 
articles  of  food  and  fuel,  and  an  order 
on  the    central    office    for   articles    of 
clothing.      Money  is  in  no  case  to  be 
given,  except  under  the  special  authori- 
zation  of  the    district  committee ;   no 
person  is  ever  to  be  relieved,  except  in 
the  section  where  he  lives,  and  by  its 
visitor  or  his  deputy ;  assistance  is  to 
be  withheld,   except    in   cases   of   the 
extremest    need,    not    only   from   the 
drunken,  but  even  from  their  families, 
rules  whose  wisdom  both  English  and 
American  experience  are  sufficient   to 
approve.     This  staff  of  committees  and 
visitors  are  all  directed  by  and  in  close 
communication  with  the  central  office, 
presided  over  by  a  paid  secretary,  called 
the  General  Agent.      Hut  duties  are  to 
advise  the   visitors,   and  supply  them 
with  any  information  which  the  office 
may  possess  respecting  the  applicants, 
to  receive  and  preserve  their  monthly 
reports,  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  the  clothes  and  food  which  may  be 
applied  for  under  the  order  of  a  visitor. 
He  also  sees  those  indigent  persons  who 
come  directly  for  relief  to  the  Charity 
Building,  referring  those   who  appear 
deserving  to  the  visitor  in  whose  section 
they  reside,  repelling  the   professional 
vagrants,  and  turning  over  able-bodied 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  to  the 
officers  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
Thus  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  threads 
of  the  whole  organization,  and  is  able  to 
discover  and  correct  irregularities  in  its 
working.^ 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society,  as  has 
been  said,  has  rooms  in  the  Charity 
Building  on  the  ground  floor,  opposite 

*  In  1869-70  the  expenditure  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  $17,600  (jff3,667),  its  visitors  paid 
7,500  visits  to  2,627  families,  containing  8,098 
persons.  1 ,  654  applications  at  the  central  office 
were  recorded. 
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those  of  the  Overseers.  Its  function 
is  to  find  work  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  work,  thus  relieving  the 
Overseers  and  the  Provident  Association 
of  a  serious  task,  and  enabling  them  at 
once  to  test  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  apply  to  them  for  relief.  Its  'aim, 
an  aim  as  yet  of  course  only  partially 
realized,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  labour  agency;  and  in 
this  view  it  relies  not  only  on  employers 
in  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
but  keeps  up  communication  with  the 
North  and  West,  ascertaining  by  its 
agents  there  in  what  localities  there  is 
a  demand  for  labour,  and  for  what 
kinds  of  labour,  and  directing  the 
unemployed  in  Boston  to  the  most 
promising  field.  Its  expenses  are  de- 
frayed partly  by  subscriptions,  partly 
by  a  small  fee  charged  on  those 
employers,  not  being  subscribers,  who 
seek  through  it  to  obtain  workmen. 
Its  officials  listen  to  all  applicants,  by 
whomsoever  sent.  But  they  are  in  a 
special  manner  serviceable  to  their 
neighbours  the  Overseers  and  the  Pro- 
vident Association,  who  can  at  once 
get  rid  of  able-bodied  paupers  by  send- 
ing them  across  the  passage  or  down 
stairs  to  the  Industrial  Aid  rooms,  and 
can  ascertain  from  its  records  whether 
or  no  such  an  applicant  was  offered 
work  before  and  refused  to  take  it.  In 
the  eighteen  months  preceding  May 
1871,  9,G83  persons  applied  at  the  office 
of  the  kSociety ;  places  were  found  for 
3,288  of  these,  and  assistance  was  given 
in  other  ways  to  others.  The  Society 
has  lately  started  a  scheme  for  the  im- 
portation of  Swedish  domestics  and 
labourers.  Good  female  domestic  ser- 
vants are  greatly  wanted  in  America. 

Of  the  minor  charitable  societies 
accommodated  in  the  Charity  Building, 
and  of  the  other  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  city,  little  need  be  said :  they 
seem  to  be  relatively  less  important 
than  the  two  above  mentioned,  and  I 
am  not  able  to  give  many  facts  about 
them.  Of  the  so-called  Sewing  Circles, 
which  are  numerous  in  the  city,  many 
of  them  being  connected  with  particular 
•congregations,  one  has  a  place  of  meeting 


on  the  first  floor,  opposite  the  rooms  of 
the  Provident  Association  ;  and  is  found 
useful  in  the  way  of  providing  clothes 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  A  sewing 
circle  is  a  society  of  ladies  who  not  only 
do  something  themselves  in  the  way  of 
making  articles  of  clothing,  but  give  out 
sewing  to  poor  women,  paying  them  for 
what  they  do,  and  then  giving  away  the 
made-up  things,  or,  which  is  found  to 
answer  better,  handing  them  over  to 
the  Provident  Association  to  be  distri- 
buted to  deserving  persons.  As  usually 
happens  when  there  are  several  inde- 
pendent organizations  at  work,  one  hears 
of  some  waste  and  some  mischief  caused 
by  the  minor  societies,  the  poor  receiving 
aid  from  more  than  one  society  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  these 
evils  are  lessening  under  the  system 
of  joint  action  just  described.  Chari- 
table people  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
duty  of  strict  investigation;  and  the 
habit  which  the  citizens  are  forming 
of  coming  to  the  Charity  Building  for 
information  respecting  any  case  of 
distress  makes  imposture  more  easily 
detected  than  heretofore. 

Pauperism  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  in  New  York  than  in  Boston, 
not  only  because  the  former  city  is  so 
much  the  larger,  and  grows  so  much 
more  swiftly,  but  also  because  the 
proportion  of  indigent  immigrants  is 
incompai-ably  greater.  Nearly  all 
the  European  emigration  enters  the 
United  States  at  New  York,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  to  wit,  the  more 
helpless  and  ignorant  of  the  Irish,  get 
no  further,  but  sink  into  a  condition 
not  unlike  that  of  their  compatriots 
in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow — a  condition  of 
squalor,  misery,  and  vice.  New  York 
is  moreover  a  great  seaport,  with  a  large 
fluctuating  population,  among  whom 
crime  is  more  readily  committed  and 
more  easily  escapes  detection  than  in 
the  settled  society  of  an  inland  town, 
or  of  a  comparatively  quiet  place  like 
Boston.  Nowhere  is  a  wise,  vigorous, 
and  upright  municipal  administration 
more  needed  than  in  New  York,  and 
nowhere  is  the  want  of  it  so  conspicuous 
an  evil.     According  to  the  evidence  of 
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nearly  every  moderate  and  sensible 
American  one  meets,  New  York  is  beyond 
sR  comparison  the  woi||t  governed  city 
in  the  States,  probably  one  of  the  worst, 
that  is  to  say,  most  corruptly,  governed 
in  the  civilized  world.  ^  Fortunately,  it 
is  quite  exceptional  in  America,  as  the 
conditions  which  have  made  it  what  it 
is  are  quite  exceptional  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  foul,  stagnant  pond,  into  which 
■all  the  drains  and  polluted  streams  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been 
discharging  themselves,  the  rascaldom 
of  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  States 
as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness of  Ireland  and  our  own  cities. 
New  York,  moreover,  wants  civic 
character,  wants  the  permanent  element 
which  exists  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia : 
it  is  a  huge,  fluctuating  mass  of  human 
beings,  gathered  on  one  spot  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  but  with  no  local  patriotic 
feeling,  no  municipal  sympathies.  It  is, 
in  fact,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
London  added  to  all  the  evils  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  has  others  of  its  own,  arising 
Ixom  the  peculiar  form  of  government 
which  prevails  there,  and  which  might 
almost  be  described  as  the  rule  of  th^ 
worst — the  most  ignorant,  most  rude, 
most  easily  misguided  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  this  again  is  quite  peculiar 
to  New  York,  and  is  to  be  charged  not 
on  universal  suffrage,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  States  works  so  well,  much 
less  on  democracy,  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  universal  suffrage  to  a  set  of 
conditions  for  which  it  is  quite  unfit 

To  explain  more  fully  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  and  misgovernment  of 
the  city  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of 
the  present  paper,  and  I  mention  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  showing,  firstly,  how 
grave  is  the  form  which  pauperism 
takes  in  such  a  city,  where  the  power 
that  ought  to  restrain  and  correct  is 
itself  immoral,  where  criminals  leagued 
with  men  in  office  frequently  escape 
punishment,  where  physical  distress 
existing  in  a  turbulent  and  ill-com- 
pacted   population    may    easily   break 

^  This  was  written  before  the  recent  dis- 
closures, which  confirm  only  too  completely 
what  had  long  been  suspected. 


out  into  riots  and  plunderings ;  and 
secondly,  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  here  than  in  Boston  to  establish 
a  close  and  harmonious  co-operation 
between  the  municipal  authorities, 
who  are  charged  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  voluntary  organizations 
which  exist  for  the  same  object.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  departments  of 
the  city  government  which  are  con- 
cerned with  education  and  with  the 
criminal  and  pauper  population  are 
managed  with  much  more  purity  and 
efficiency  than  the  other  departments 
are  said  to  be ;  but  a  suspicion  seems 
to  have  attached  itself  to  everything 
which  is  under  party  management,  and 
respectable  citizens  do  not  and  will  not 
identify  themselves  with  the  admini- 
stration as  they  do  in  Massachusetts. 

New  York  City  does  not,  even  in 
common  speech,  much  less  in  official 
strictness,  include  that  mass  of  houses 
which  surrounds  the  point  where  the 
Hudson,  or  North  Kiver,  as  the  natives 
call  it,  meets  the  Sound,  or  East  River. 
Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  Jersey  City, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Harlem 
and  Hoboken,  on  the  mainland  to  the 
north-oast,  are  all  quite  distinct  from 
the  city  proper,  which  occupies  the 
southern  part  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  has  a  population  of  942,292,  the 
total  population  of  all  the  towns  put 
together  being  something  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  What  follows  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  city 
proper.  The  public  body,  to  which  is 
entrusted  the  care  not  only  of  its  poor, 
but  also  of  the  prisons,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  similar  institutions,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, and  is  composed  of  four  members, 
who  report  annually  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  The  law  under  which  the 
indigent  can  claim  relief  is  in  substance 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Massa- 
chusetts; indeed,  the  Poor-laws  do  not 
seem  to  vary  greatly  over  the  whole  of 
tbe  Republic.  In-door  relief  is  given 
partly  in  the  almshouse,  where  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  received  and  supported 
(number  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  Jan. 
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1870,  1,114;  expenditure  for  the  year 
18G9,  $G3,541  or  £13,233  and  partly 
in  the  workhouse,  a  sort  of  penal  insti- 
tution, to  which  vagrants  mny  be  com- 
mitted for  short  periods,  and  where  they, 
as  well  as  able-bodied  applicants  for  help, 
against  whom  the  almshouse  is  strictly 
closed,    are    kept  constantly  at   work. 
The  total   number  of  admissions  here 
during  the  year  1869  was  16,139,  most 
of  them  of  course  for  short  periods,  the 
total  nott  expenses  $50,470,  or  £10,514. 
Many  of  the  worst  cases  admitted  at 
the  workhouse  are  passed  on  to  the  Ine- 
briate Asylum,  an  establishment  where 
persons  of  intemperate  habits  are  placed 
under  a  strict  discipline,  kept  to  work, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  restored  to  health. 
As  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  opinions 
differ;    it   is,  however,  an   undoubted 
gain    to    have    these    unhappy  beings 
subjected  to  a  special  and  curative  treat- 
ment.     For  the  purposes  of   out-door 
relief   the   city  is  divided  into  eleven 
districts,  to  each  of  which  a  paid  visitor 
is  allotted,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a 
personal  examination  into  the  condition 
of  every  applicant  for  relief  resident  in 
the  district,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
general    superintendent.      Applications 
are  addressed  to,  and  relief  granted  by, 
this  superintendent  at  the  central  oflSce. 
Assistance  is,  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
lined  to  the  sick,  and  to  those  whose 
misfortunes  seem  due  to  some  temporary 
and   unavoidable   cause;    it  is  usually 
refused  to  the  able-bodied.     One  of  the 
most    striking    natural    advantages    of 
!New  York  has  been  judiciously  turned 
to  account  in  the  management  of  its 
correctional  system.     In  the  East  Kiver, 
the   channel  which    leads    into    Long 
Island   Sound,   there   lie    a  number  of 
islands,  some  mere  rocks,  others  some 
acres  in  extent ;  and  on  several  of  these 
various   public  institutions  have   been 
placed.     Thus  Blackwell's  Island  con- 
tains   the    almshouse  and  workhouse, 
lunatic  asylum,  a  penitentiary,  and  hos- 
.    pitals.     liandalFs  Island  has  other  hos- 
pitals, and  the  nurseries,  where  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents  are  placed  ; 
Ward's   Island,   the  Inebriate   Asylum 
and  Soldiers'  Ketreat;  Hart's  Island,  the 


Industrial  School.  The  isolation  thus 
secured  is  found  beneficial  in  many 
ways :  escape  becomes  more  difficult ; 
infection  is  more  easily  checked; 
fresh  air  and  room  for  exercise  and  out- 
door work  are  secured ;  while  the  prox- 
imity to  one  another  of  the  several 
institutions  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
to  work  them  as  component  and  neces- 
sary members  of  one  comprehensive 
organization. 

The  voluntary  charitable  agencies  of 
New  York  are  far  too  numerous  and 
important  to  be  described  here ;  I  shall 
be  content  with  a  short  account  of  that 
one  which  has  most  influence  on  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  class, — I  mean 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  formed  in  1843, 
and  incorporated  in  1848.  Its  sys- 
tem of  action  is,  in  general,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Boston  Provident  Asso- 
ciation ;  though  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions, including  all  New  York  City 
{i.e.  the  city  on  Manhattan  Island),  is 
greatly  larger.  It  divides  this  area  into 
twenty-two  districts  (the  city  wards), 
and  these  again  into  sections,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy- three  in  all ;  each 
district  has  its  advisory  committee  of 
five  persons,  and  each  section  its  (un- 
paid) visitor,  under  whose  charge  there 
are,  on  an  average,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  families.  The  leading  principles 
on  which  the  Association  proceeds  are 
these :  —  No  relief  is  given  except 
through  the  visitor  of  the  section  in 
which  the  applicant  resides,  nor  by  a 
visitor  to  any  person  resident  out  of  his 
section.  Relief  is  given  only  after  a 
personal  investigation  of  each  case  by 
visiting  and  inquiry;  it  is  given  in 
food,  fuel,  and  clothing  only,  not  in 
money,  except  with  the  express  approval 
of  the  District  Committee.  It  is  re- 
fused to  the  able-bodied,  and  also  to 
those  who,  from  age  or  permanent  in- 
firmity, are  likely  to  continue  dependent ; 
such  cases  are  referred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities,  on  whom 
they  have  a  legal  claim,  the  object  of 
the  Association  being  rather  to  give  such 
temporary  help  to  deserving  persons  as 
may  enable  them  to  recover  their  posi- 
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tion,  and  become  again  self-supporting. 
Abstinence   from    intoxicating   liquors, 
unless  ordered  as  a  medicine,  is  strictly 
required  from  every  person  aided.    Each 
visitor  makes  his  report  to  the  central 
office  monthly.     In  the  year  1870  the 
income  of  the  Association,  derived  en- 
tirely from  subscriptions,  amounted  to 
$53,037  (£11,050);  its  disbursemente 
were  $51,010  (£10,627);  22,671  visits 
"were  paid;  and  22,120  persons  relieved, 
more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  whom  were 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  mostly,  of  course, 
Irish  immigrants.    The  services  of  this 
Association  appear  to  be  very  valuable, 
and  its  methods  efficient;  occasionally, 
perhaps,  the  unpaid  visitor  is  too  easy  in 
dispensing  relief,  but  the  advantages  of 
working  by  means  of  such  visitors  are  so 
great,  that  this  fault,  which  the  perma- 
nent staff  are  always  anxious  to  check, 
is  comparatively  slight.     One  hears  it 
said,  that  in  hard  winters  it  is  only  the 
presence   and  help  of  the  Association 
that  prevent  the  outbreak  of  food  riots. 
There  are  of  course  many  other  chari- 
IRble  organizations  in  New  York  City, 
for  an  account  of  which  there  is    no 
space  here.     Conspicuous  among  them 
is   the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  work  of  gathering 
into  industrial  schools,  reading  rooms, 
and  lodging  houses,  the  homeless  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  keeping  them  out  of  the 
worst  temptations  as  they  grow  up,  and 
sending  off  to  the  West  those  who  are 
willing    to     accept    situations     there. 
Under  its  efforts  vagrancy  and  juvenile 
crime  have  already  sensibly  diminished, 
and    the  spread  of   pauperism   is  in- 
directly checked.  Where  there  are  many 
agencies,  there  is  of  course  a  loss   of 
power  involved  in  the  separate  main- 
tenance  of  a  number  of  offices,   each 
with  its  staff;  and  the  absence  of  any 
regular     concert     between    them,   and 
between   all   of  them  and  the   public 
administration,  is  felt,  one  is  told,  to  be 
a  serious  misfortune.     Partly  owing  to 
a  want  of  proper  machinery,  partly  to 
want    of    confidence    in    some  of    its 
officials,  the  State  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  the  most  of  the  philanthropic 
energy    of    private    citizens,    nowhere 


more  abundant  or  more  earnest  than  it 
is  in  America, 

The  moral  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
tried  thus  briefly  to  sketch  is  not  with- 
out value  for  us  in  England,  and 
especially  in  London,  where  the  diffi- 
culties of  pauperism  are  beyond  all 
comparison  greater  than  anywhere  else. 
The  experience  of  America  confirms 
with  singular  exactness  all  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  our  economists  and 
administrators  have  arrived,  respecting 
the  dangers  necessarily  incident  to  a 
system  of  legally  claimable  relief.^ 
There,  as  here,  it  is  fbimd  that  the 
more  easily  relief  is  given,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  demand  for  it ;  that  the 
least  indulgence  or  laxity,  especially  in 
the  dispensation  of  out-door  aid,  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  alarming 
increase  of  indigence.  There,  as  here, 
intemperance  is  the  chief  cause  of 
misery,  and  the  efforts  of  philan- 
thropists are  chiefly  devoted  to  checking 
it,  even  by  means  which  impose  some 
little  hardship  on  the  temperate.  There, 
as  here,  the  result  of  the  continued  relief 
of  pauperism  is  seen  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  definite  pauper  class  which  not 
only  won't  work,  but  really  can't  work, 
which  is  physically  too  weak  and 
mentally  too  shiftless  and  dependent  to 
undertake  severe  physical  toil  or  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  Western 
settlement.  There,  as  here,  imposture 
raises  its  head  wherever  several  chari- 
table agencies  are  at  work  independently. 
Kor  are  facts  wanting  to  show  that 
there,  as  well  as  here,  the  existence  of  a 
legal  provision  has  begun  to  demoralize 
those  who  can  perfectly  well  support 
themselves,  and  to  produce,  even  where 
work  is  abundant,  a  class  of  hereditary 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  very  similar, 
although  perhaps  not  precisely  the  same,  dan- 
gers attend  a  system  oi  lax  and  indiscriminate 
relief  managed  by  a  private  organization,  or 
resting  on  casual  almsgiving.  In  Australia 
(according  to  a  statement  which  1  find  in  Mr. 
Fawcctt's  valuable  Lectures  on  Pauperism), 
the  poor  are  aided  by  voluntary  societies, 
largely  subvented  by  the  State,  and  pauper- 
ism is  greatly  on  the  increase,  althougn  work 
is  abundant,  wages  high,  and  the  country 
generally  flourishing. 
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paupers.  These  conclusions  are  so 
abundantly  clear  upon  the  evidence 
which  our  own  wretched  condition 
furnishes,  that  no  proof  from  abroad  is 
wanted  ;  the  marvel  is  that  the  general 
public  cannot  be  got  to  grasp  reasonings 
so  simple,  or  accept  results  established 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  America,  sentiment — a 
sentiment  which  is  often  more  allied  to 
self-indulgence  and  laziness  than  to  true 
charity — overpowers  reason.  We  de- 
nounce Malthusianism  as  harsh  and 
inhuman  :  we  prefer  the  temporary  relief 
of  distress  to  the  ultimate  elevation  of 
the  labouring  class  :  we  strengthen  and 
diffuse  pauperism  by  the  gifts  that  are 
meant  to  relieve  it :  we  pump  petroleum 
upon  the  flames.  In  America,  however, 
the  question  is  not  as  yet  a  grave  one, 
and  the  attention  of  the  nation  has 
scarcely  been  called  to  it :  here,  where 
it  is  certainly  the  darkest  cloud  on  our 
horizon,  one  may  well  be  surprised  that 
so  little  alarm  is  felt,  and  so  little 
anxiety  shown  to  ascertain  and  observe 
true  principles  of  action. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  call  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  American  system,  and 
point  out  how  distinctly  the  success  of 
the  expedients  adopted  there  confirms 
the  views  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  publi- 
cists here  in  England.  What  has  been 
done  in  Boston  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  advantages  of  combining  the  action 
of  the  public  office  for  relief  with  that 
of  private  charitable  organizations.  Each 
office  renders  incalculable  services  to  the 
other  in  collecting  information  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor  generally ; 
as  well  as  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  individual  applicants.  All 
that  the  Overseers  know  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Provident  Association  ;  all 
that  has  been  collected  and  recorded  by 
the  visitors  of  the  Association  can  at 
once  be  used  by  the  Overseers.  Both 
bodies  therefore  can  feel  more  security 
that  they  are  either  relieving  or  refusing 
relief  on  adequate  grounds ;  and  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  that  both  should 
be  relieving  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time.     It  becomes  possible  for  them  to 


make  a  division  of  labour,  and  to  turn 
the  efforts  of  each  organization  to  the 
quarter  where  the  need  is  for  the  time 
greatest.  The  citizens  acquire  confi- 
dence in  bodies  which  work  with  so 
much  regularity  and  in  such  clear  light. 
Indiscriminate  private  almsgiving  is  re- 
pressed by  the  knowledge  that  the  work 
of  relief  is  in  competent  hands,  and  the 
zeal  of  individuals  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  service  of  a  Society 
whose  accumulated  experience  and  fixed 
principles  of  action  enable  it  to  direct 
such  zeal  wisely.  Hardly  less  conspi- 
cuous is  the  gain  of  having  the  other 
minor  charitable  societies  in  such  close 
local  juxtaposition  and  familiar  commu- 
nication with  the  Overseers  and  the 
Provident  Association.  When  an  able- 
bodied  man  applies  for  relief  to  the 
Overseers,  they  have  only  to  lead  him 
across  the  passage  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  and  his  merits 
will  there  be  at  once  tested  by  the  offer 
of  work.  When  a  poor  woman  has 
been  visited  by  one  of  the  Provident 
visitors,  he  can  send  her  to  the  general 
agent,  suggesting  that  sewing  might  pro- 
fitably be  given  her.  The  agent  directs 
her  to  the  room  of  the  Ladies'  Sewing 
Circle,  also  in  the  Charity  Building, 
where  her  request  for  work  will  be  at- 
tended to,  or  possibly  commends  her  to 
the  care  of  the  Ladies'  City  Relief 
Agency,  telling  them  whatever  the 
visitor  has  ascertained.  All  this  goes 
on  under  the  roof  of  the  Charity  Build- 
ing ;  and,  as  other  benevolent  societies 
are  allowed  to  use  its  vacant  rooms  for 
their  meetings,  the  members  of  all 
these  get  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
building  as  the  centre  of  charitable 
action  for  all  Boston;  they  group 
themselves  more  and  more  round  the 
leading  agencies  which  work  from 
thence,  and  by  degrees  come  to  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  relief 
ought  to  be  conducted.  Considering 
in  how  many  ways  co-operation  in- 
creases the  effectiveness  of  each  body 
of  workers,  and  how  essential  local 
contiguity  is  to  co-operation,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Bostonians 
look  upon    the   establishment  of  the 
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Qianty  Building  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  their  municipal  adminis- 
tration. The  vast  size  of  London,  and 
the  multifariousness  of  the  benevolent 
agencies  which  must  be  kept  on  foot  in 
it,  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  the  example  of  Boston  exactly  in 
this  matter;  but  the  principle  might 
■well  be  applied  both  here  and  in  the 
other  great  pauper-ridden  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

New  York,  although  the  management 
of  all  its  public  institutions,  corrective 
as  well  as  charitable,  is  fortunately 
vested  in  the  same  board,  has  no  such, 
system  of  combined  voluntary  and  offi- 
cial action  as  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed at  Boston.  But  New  York,  not 
less  than  Boston,  supplies  very  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
organizing  district  visiting  on  a  great 
scale,  ^  and  of  securing,  by  means  of  a 
trained  staff  of  volunteers,  the  personal 
examination  of  every  case  in  which 
relief  is  applied  for,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  kind  of  relief  which  is 
needed.  Tl^e  city  on  Manhattan  Island 
has  now  nearly  a  million  souls  ;  it  has 
grown  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  its 
pauperism  is  of  a  bad  type  ;  its  citizens 
are  absorbed  fully  as  much  as  ours  in 
business  and  in  social  enjoyments.  But 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  has  found  no  great 
dijfficulty  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  work 
to  be  done  ;  its  organization  by  districts 
and  sections  has  been  extended  over  the 
new  quarters  that  have  sprung  up  and 
has  been  strengthened  in  the  old  haunts 
of  indigence ;  and  the  scantily  manned 
central  office  seems  able  to  hold  all  the 
strings  in  its  hand,  and  direct  the  four 
hundred  visitora  on  principles  whose 
soundness  is  approved  by  their  success 
in  keeping  pauperism  in  check.  The 
tendency  of  the  visitors,  one  hears,  is 
towards  a  rather  too  liberal  dispensation 
of  help ;   but  this  error,  which  longer 

^  In  mentioning  this,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  to  Miss  Stephen's  admirable  book. 
The  Service  of  the  Poor,  Its  immediate  subject 
is  the  utility  of  Sisterhoods,  but  it  abounds 
with  thoughtful  and  judicious  remarks  which 
bear  upon  the  general  question. 


experience  constantly  tends  to  -correct, 
is  no  great  price  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  so  many  private  citizens — services 
which  are  of  the  utmost  reflex  benefit 
to  themselves  and  the  class  they  belong 
to. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  never 
giving  relief  except  after  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  applicant's  circumstances 
and  history,  and  the  extreme  care  to 
be  shown  in  making  gifts  of  money,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  appeal  to  American 
experience;  our  own  is  so  ample.  No 
maxims,  however,  are  more  earnestly 
insisted  on  by  those  who  direct  the 
Boston  and  New  York  Associations. 
They  absolutely  refuse  to  give  relief, 
except  by  or  on  the  specific  report  of 
the  visitor  for  the  district  in  which  the 
applicant  resides;  and  such  visitor  is 
bound  to  visit  the  house  before  he 
either  relieves  or  reports.  Both  they 
and  the  official  Overseers  of  the  poor 
dilate  in  their  reports  on  the  dangers 
attending  all  out-door  relief,  and  exhort 
the  visitors  and  charitable  citizens  gene- 
rally to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  giving 
any  help  except  that  which  is  obviously 
of  a  temporary  character,  sufficient  to 
help  a  family,  so  to  speak,  over  the  stile, 
and  set  them  again  in  the  way  to  help 
themselves.  In  Boston,  at  least,  public 
out-door  relief  seems  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  sick  and  to  helpless 
women. 

In  the  matter  of  in-door  public  relief^ 
the  Americans  seem  to  effect  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  the  marked  distinction  they 
draw  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
workhouse.  The  former  is  in  the  towns 
fedrly  comfortable  (in  the  country  it  is 
often  very  much  the  reverse^),  and  the 
infirm  and  aged  admitted  there  are 
subjected  to  no  hard  discipline.  But 
the  workhouse,  whither  a  man  who  can 
work  and  won't  work  finds  himself 
despatched,  is  a  very  disagreeable  place, 

1  I  saw  only  one  coimtry  almshouse,  the 
rather  wretched  one  of  Tomkins  County, 
N.Y.,  a  few  miles  from  Ithaca;  but  it  may 
be  gathered  from  Professor  Dwicht's  valuable 
paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  that  the  condition 
of  these  establishments  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory. 
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practically,  in  fact,  a  house  of  correction. 
Its  discipline  is  uniform  and  stringent, 
and  as  its  innjates  are  all  of  them  persons 
of  obviously  undeserving  character,  va- 
grants, drunkards,  sturdy  beggars,  people 
■who  come  there  not  through  misfortune, 
but  in  virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence,  or 
because  they  persist  in  claiming  relief 
from  the  Overseers  after  being  warned  to 
help  themselves,  this  stringency  can 
be  justly  and  fairly  maintained,  without 
yielding  to  those  gusts  of  popular  senti- 
ment that  disturb  the  administration 
of  our  workhouses,  which  are  places  of 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate  as  well  as 
the  culpably  idle. 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  Boston 
is  an  institution  which  well  deserves  to 
be  imitated  in  our  English  towns.  It 
furnishes  the  best  means  of  discrimi- 
nating the  well-intentioned  from  the 
idle  and  worthless  pauper ;  and  succeeds 
in  relieving  a  great  deal  of  distress  in 
the  healthiest  way,  by  simply  directing 
labour  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Over- 
seers and  the  Provident  Association,  it 
disburdens  them  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  care  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  and 
saves  infinite  vexation  and  waste  to 
honest  immigrants  by  informing  them  of 
the  market  in  which  there  happens  to 
be,  at  the  moment,  a  demand  for  their 
kind  of  labour.  This  can  be  done  rather 
more  easily  in  America  than  in  England, 
work  is  so  much  more  abundant,  and 
wages  so  much  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distances  to  which  labourers 
would  have  to  be  sent  are  in  England 
by  no  means  so  great,  and  the  more 
complex  variety  of  our  industries  makes 
some  such  agency  even  more  needed 
than  in  the  States 

America  is  a  country  full  of  good 
works  and  labours  of  love ;  and  there  is 
much  that  is  cheering  in  the  vigour  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  in  the  benevolence 
with  which  indigence  is  relieved  and 
crime  gra])pled  with  in  its  great  cities. 
In  New  York  and  MassachusettSj  they 
are  not  only  kept  in  check,  but  pau- 
perism, at  least,  is  being  reduced,  rela- 
tively to  the  increase  of  population. 
All  this  is  cheering.     But  it  is  dis- 


heartening to  see  pauperism  at  all  in  a 
new  country,  where  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  suffered  to  set  its  loathsome 
foot,  and  whence  it  might  even  now  be 
expelled  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  more 
foresight  and  resolution.  The  same  in- 
disposition to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  phenomena,  to  deal  with  the 
sources  of  a  disease  instead  of  its  symp- 
toms, which  is  so  often  remarked  in 
English  policy,  is  also  strong  among  the 
Americans ;  partly  from  easy  good  na- 
ture, partly  from  not  understanding  the 
danger,  they  are  suffering  the  evils  of 
the  Old  World  to  strike  such  deep  root 
that  it  will  be  hard  ever  after  to  eradi- 
cate them.  Intoxicated  with  the  great- 
ness of  their  country,  happy  in  dilating 
on  its  material  resources  and  the  swift- 
ness with  which  these  have  been  deve- 
loped, seeing  all  around  them  the  tro- 
phies of  their  own  restless  activity, 
they  have  acquired  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  nation, 
and  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting 
that  even  these  resources  must  find  a 
limit,  and  that  they  cannot  alone  in- 
sure the  well-being  and  grandeur  of  a 
people,  whose  moral  and  social  tone 
may  possibly  suffer  from  a  too  rapid 
growth  in  material  prosperity.  The  old 
diseases  of  politics  and  society  are  quick 
to  show  themselves,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised in  form  but  substantially  the 
same,  in  all  our  colonies,  and  spread  not 
less  swiftly  than  the  community  they 
infect  A  time  will  come  when  the 
causes  which  have  produced  pauperism 
in  Europe  will  operate  with  hardly  less 
intensity  in  America,  when  the  best 
lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley  will  have 
been  occupied,  w^hen  all  necessary  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works  will  have 
been  executed,  when  the  pressure  of 
population  will  have  become  as  great  as 
it  is  now  in  England  without  the  relief 
which  in  England  emigration  offers.  If 
things  are  suffered  to  go  on  as  now,  and 
that  incentive  to  sloth  and  vice,  a  Poor- 
law,  is  maintained,  the  pauperism  which 
is  said  to  be  already  beginning  to  exist  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will  have  swelled 
to  dangerous  proportions  in  those  splen- 
did cities,  and  have  found  its  way,  draw- 
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ing  a  swarm  of  mischiefs  in  its  train,  to 
newer  and  as  yet  untouched  centres  of 
industry,  to  places  like  Dubuque  and 
Minneapolis.  American  society  is  in 
many  respects  so  much  healthier,  better, 
more  stable  than  society  in  Europe, 
that  one  is  loth  to  express  anything  but 
satisfiaction  in  contemplating  its  future. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  cannot  but 
be  asked,  whether  its  meiits  are  as  great 
as  they  might  have  been  and  ought  to 
have  been,  whether  the  most  is  being 
made  of  the  unequalled  advantages  with 
which  the  nation  started.  In  the  North 
American  colonies  nature  and  history, 
so  to  speak,  combined  to  offer  to  a 
vigorous  race  a  golden  opportunity  of 
founding  society  on  a  new  and  sounder 


basis,  free  from  the  inheritance  of  an- 
cient misery  and  crime  which  clings  to 
it  in  the  States  of  Europe — an  opportu- 
nity perhaps  singular  in  the  past  annals 
of  the  world,  an  opportunity  which 
assuredly  can  never  recur.  Proportion- 
ately great  will  be  the  disappointment 
if  such  an  opportunity  should  prove  to 
have  been  in  a  measure  neglected  or 
misused,  if  from  the  want  of  a  little 
judgment  and  foresight  at  a  critical 
moment  the  evils  and  follies  which  in 
Europe  have  grown  to  be  almost  part 
of  its  people  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  anew  in  America,  to  spread 
as  only  evil  can  spread,  and  poison  the 
life  of  our  remote  descendants. 
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PLEASAin:   RECOLLECTIONS   OF   FIFTY   YEAES'    RESIDENCE 

IN  IRELAND. 


BY  JOHN   HAMILTON  OP  ST.    ERNAN's. 


V. 


A   STRANGER  IN   TROUBLE. 

At  a  time  "when  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Lawless,  commonly  called  Jack 
Lawless,  were  agitating  in  the  north,  of 
Ireland  (especially  Lawless),  I  was  tra- 
velling with  my  wife  and  two  children 
between  Londonderry  and  Coleraine. 
The  evening  was  closing  in,  when,  going 
up  a  tolerably  steep  ascent,  one  of  the 
carriage-horses  refused  to  pull^  and  all 
the  efforts  and  contrivances  of  the 
coachman  could  not  induce  him  to  do  his 
duty.  We  coaxed  and  we  whipped,  we 
changed  sides,  all  in  vain;  and  it 
seemed  a  hopeless  case,  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one. 

However,  some  men  harvesting  on  a 
hillside  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  saw  our 
distress,  and  came  quickly  to  the  rescue. 
A  score  of  stout  fellows  with  hearty 
goodwill,  and  hardly  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  their  aid,  shoved  and 
dragged  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  culprit- 
horse,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there 
appeared  a  gentle  slope  downwards  for  a 
mile,  and  they  left  us  with  the  assurance 
that  the  rogue,  as  they  designated  the 
horse,  would  warm  to  the  collar  before 
we  reached  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
road  that  lay  between  us  and  our  jour- 
ney's end. 

A  wayside  carman's  inn  offered  the 
means  of  giving  my  friends  a  glass  of 
beer,  which  they  proposed  to  accept 
after  refusing  a  present  of  money. 

We  went  spinning  along  for  the  fa- 
vourable mile,  and  for  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  up-hill  road  too,  till  we  got 
into  the  moors,  and  came  to  a  steeper 
pinch,  and  there  the  rogxvt  began  his 
tricks  again,  and  proved  as  untractable 
as  before. 


Our  condition,  too,  was  much  worse, 
for  there  was  neither  house  nor  culti- 
vated field  near  us,  and  the  darkness 
was  approaching. 

When  we  had  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  no  more  success  than  having 
prevented  the  carriage  from  being  driven 
by  the  rogue  into  the  ditch  and  upset, 
we  heard  a  shout,  and  looking  back,  we 
saw  a  large  party  of  men  running  to- 
wards us,  and  soon  recognized  our  late 
helpers,  with  a  dozen  recruits  added. 

"  Ogh,  then,'*  said  a  prominent  indi- 
vidual among  them,  "  I  tould  them  how 
it  would  be  Uke  to  be  with  yees,  when 
ye*d  come  to  the  mountain ;  and  so  we 
watched  till  we  saw  ye  sticking  like  a 
fly  on  a  wall,  and  when  you  made  no 
hand  of  getting  up  this  pinch,  we  ran  to 
give  ye  a  help." 

They  had  thoughtfully  brought  ropes. 
They  took  the  horses  out  of  the  traces, 
and  gave  them  to  one  of  their  party  to 
lead.  They  made  me  get  into  the  rumble 
behind,  and  the  coachman  up  on  the 
box,  and  drew  us  up  the  steep  for  half 
a  mile,  to  the  top  of  that  hUL  They 
halted,  and  I  got  down  and  thanked 
them. 

"  Ogh,  then,  it's  small  thanks  ye'd 
need  to  give  us,  as  if  we'd  be  after 
laving  ye  here.  Sure  the  roguish  rascal 
of  a  baste  would  be  at  his  villiantry  at 
the  next  pull,  and  no  help  there.  No, 
no,  sir,  we  won't  lave  the  lady  and  the 
children  till  you  have  falling  ground 
before  ye  into  Coleraine." 

So  they  set  to  again,  and  lustily  they 
pulled,  sometimes  shouting,  and  some- 
times singing.  I  walked  beside  them 
part  of  the  way,  and  while  they  did  not 
perceive  me  in  the  dusk^  I  overheard  a 
conversation. 

One  of  them  said  to  his  companion, 
on  pulling  alongside  : 
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"  Do  ye  know  who  it  is  we've  got  in 
the  carriage  ?  " 

"  Not  a  know  I  know.      Do  you  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  neither ;  but  I  guess 
they're  the  wrong  sort." 

***  Why  ]    What  do  you  mane  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  it's  a  green  carriage, 
and  he's  got  a  green  coat  on  him. 
They're  in  the  wrong  colour  for  us." 

•^  Weil,  who  do  you  think  they  are  ? " 

"  I  can't  tell  that,  but  it  would  be  a 
pretty  thing  for  us,  a  set  of  true  Orange 
boys,  to  be  making  ourselves  horses  for 
maybe  some " 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence, 
his  companion,  without  letting  go  his 
hold  on  the  rope,  drove  his  elbow  into 
the  speaker's  ribs  with  such  force  as  to 
compel  him  to  groan,  saying,  "And 
if  it  was  Jack  Lawless  himself,  would  we 
lave  his  lady  and  the  children  here  in 
trouble,  and  we  able  to  help  them  ? " 

Then  with  a  shout — "  Hurrah  for  the 
glorious  memory  of  King  William  ! "  he 
pulled  with  all  his  might,  and  was  ap- 
plauded by  all  who  heard  him. 

They  drew  us  fully  three  (Irish)  miles 
up  the  mountain,  and  set  us  where 
there  was,  as  they  had  promised,  falling 
ground  into  Coleraine. 

A  public-house  gave  again  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  drink,  but  all  who  had  had 
it  before  declined,  saying  it  was  not  for 
that  they  had  done  the  job.  "  Sure," 
4Baid  one,  "  sir,  we'd  have  no  pleasure  in 
life  after  it,  if  we  were  to  impose  our- 
selves on  a  gentleman  that  way."  And 
.bowing  to  the  lady,  tliey  wished  us  good 
night,  and  a  prosperous  journey. 


VI. 


A  TWELFTH   OP  JULY. 

Dark  and  disagreeable  adventures  some- 
times best  bring  out  bright  and  pleasing 
traits,  as  was  the  case  on  the  12lh  of 
July,  183—. 

Notwithstanding  a  proclamation  under 
Boyal  authority,  along  with  the  earnest 
advice  of  their  Grand- master  and  other 
high  authorities,  the  Orangemen  could 
not  be  persuaded  tliat  it  was  illegal  or 
wrong  to  have  their  party  processions 
with  music,  flags,  and  arms. 


In  a  particular  district  it  was  so 
managed  that  the  magistrates  were  led 
to  believe  that  an  Orange  demonstration 
would  be  made  at  a  certain  place,  and 
that  an  intended  counter- demonstra- 
tion at  the  same  place  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  serious  collision,  unless  a  strong 
force  were  there  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  magistrates,  therefore,  congregated 
where  the  danger  was  expected,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  police,  as  well  as  a 
company  of  infantry,  were  brought  there 
too. 

The  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  my 
family  kept  me  at  home. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  a 
policeman  from  the  neighbouring  small 
town  came  to  me  with  information  that 
the  Orangemen  were  assembling  in  force 

there  instead  of  at  B ,  where  it  had 

been  expected  they  would  meet;  and 
that  they  expressed  their  determination 
to  have  their  procession  with  flags,  ekn- 
blems,  music,  and  arms,  in  defltuice  of 
the  Eoyal  proclamation. 

I  was  quickly  on  my  horse,  and  at 
the  town,  about  two  miles  of^  I  found  it 
as  the  policeman  had  reported.  I  had 
visited  the  masters  of  the  Orange  lodges 
a  few  days  before,  and  laid  before  them 
two  letters  which  I  had  received  from 
their  Grand-master,  and  the  Grand- 
master for  Ireland,  desiring  them  to  be 
obedient  to  the  proclamation,  and  they 
had  promised  to  follow  this  advice;  but^ 
except  one  lodge,  they  seemed  to  glory 
in  having  deceived  the  magistrates,  and 
knowing  that  I  had  very  little  force  at 
hand,  they  thought  themselves  sure  of 
being  able  to  have  their  own  way. 

I  sent  more  than  one  messenger  to 

B to  let  the  magistrates  know  the 

truth,  but  they  were  waylaid  and  turned 
back. 

However,  by  sending  to  a  neighbour- 
ing village  and  requiring  the  attendance 
of  a  party  of  revenue  police — partly 
mounted — which  was  stationed  there, 
and  adding  them  to  the  few  police  in 
the  place,  we  made  a  tolerable  show  of 
strength.  And  the  people,  though  acting 
now  wrong,  and  under  bad  advisers,  are 
thereabouts  a  very  orderly,  peaceable  folk, 
and  not  at  all  used  to  deeds  of  violeBce^ 

F  2 
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80  that  I  felt  confident,  with  the  dis- 
ciplined few  I  had  to  depend  on,  I  could 
keep  them  from  their  intention  with- 
out resorting  to  violence,  and  made  my 
dispositions  accordingly,  assuring  the 
Orani^emen  that  the  firet  appearance  of 
even  a  few  forming  a  procession  should 
be  the  signal  to  the  police  to  arrest  them 
every  one.  None  of  them  chose  to  be 
the  first  to  be  taken,  and  so  all  remained 
quiet  till  about  9  o*clock. 

At  this  time  an  express  came  into  the 
town,  where  I  remained  on  my  horse 
with  one  mounted  man  at  my  back,  to 
say  the  opposite  party  were  assembling 
to  the  sound  of  horns  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town. 

Leaving  the  town  in  charge  of  a  clever 
sergeant,  I  galloped  alone  to  the  place 
and  saw  a  considerable  assemblage  on  a 
hillside,  and  small  parties  from  all  sides 
advancing  to  join  them,  while  signals 
by  blowing  horns  were  heard  among 
the  hills. 

On  returning  to  the  town  and  telling 
what  was  going  on,  and  appealing  to  the 
Orangemen  to  leave  me  at  liberty  to  go 
and  disperse  this  gathering,  they  replied 
that  they  knew  it  was  arranged,  and  only 
waited  for  the  police  to  leave  the  town 
to  disperse  them,  in  order  to  hoist  their 
flags  and  have  their  procession. 

But  they  were  disappointed  when 
they  were  told  that  the  police  were 
brought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent 
the  Orangemen  from  breaking  the  law 
and  the  peace,  and  that  this  was  to  be 
their  first,  even  if  their  only  duty. 

On  going  a  second  time  to  the  other 
assembly,  1  found  them  now  drawn  up 
in  ranks,  and  coming  near  enough  I 
could  count  about  three  hundred  with 
firearms,  and  several  hundreds  with 
such  weapons  as  they  could  extemporize 
with  poles  and  scythes  and  such  like. 

Seeing  but  one  chance  to  prevent  a 
collision,  I  rode  nearer;  the  road  was 
lined  with  old  men  and  women,  chiefly 
on  their  knees  crying  and  praying. 
Near  the  place  where  the  men  were 
drawn  up  was  a  hedge  with  a  gap  built 
up  with  loose  stones.  An  old  man 
knelt  beside  it,  and  as  my  horse  leaped 
the  low  wall,  he  cried  out : 


"  God  Almighty  bless  your  soul,  for 
it's  all  that'll  be  of  you  in  about  three 
minutes." 

However,  knowing  the  character  of 
the  people,  I  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  felt  confident,  although  it  was 
certain  they  were  led  by  strangers. 

On  coming  close  to  them  a  man  with 
a  double-barrelled  gun  stepped  out,  and 
pointing  it  at  me,  asked  who  I  was,  and 
what  I  wanted ;  but  he  got  his  answer 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  being  seized 
by  one  of  his  own  men  and  brought  to 
the  ground,  while  a  voice  accompanied 
the  act,  "  Don't  you  touch  that  man." 

Another  stranger  then  came  forward 
— a  tall,  red-headed,  good-looking  fellow 
— also  armed  with  a  double  gun.  He 
did  not  point  it  at  me,  nor  did  he  speak 
uncivilly,  but  said  if  I  had  anything  to 
say,  I  was  to  say  it  to  him. 

Without  directly  replying,  I  took  him 
bysurprise,  and  quickly  read  the  KiotAct. 

And  then  addressing  the  crowd,  I 
said,  "Neighbours,  after  what  I  have 
said,  any  of  you  caught  assembled  to- 
gether will  be  put  in  prison  and  severely 
punished.  You  know  me,  and  that 
I  should  be  sorry  for  that;  so  take 
advice  from  one  you  know,  rather  than 
from  strangers.  Go  home  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  and  if  you  do  so  at  once  I  will 
not  have  you  pursued  or  punished." 

Some  cried  out,  "  Yes,  yes,  we  will  go 
home ! " 

The  stranger  leaders  ran  among  them  ; 
but  the  evident  feeling  was  to  go  home, 
and  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

One  man  shouted,  "  A  cheer  for  Mr. 
Hamilton,"  which  was  responded  to,  and 
the  field  was  mine. 

I  only  added,  "Neighbours,  I  have 
trusted  myself  unarmed  among  your 
pikes  and  guns  because  I  know  you; 
I  now  trust  you  to  do  as  an  old  friend 
counsels  you  :  do  not  delay,  but  go 
home  at  once." 

I  left  them  dispersing. 

It  was  now  advancing  in  the  after- 
noon. As  I  rode  towards  the  town  I  met 
a  score  of  men  running  towards  me,  and 
when  they  came  near  I  recognized  the 
members  of  the  Orange  lodge  who  had 
kept  away  according  to  their  promise. 
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Their  leader  cried  out,  "  Here  we  are, 
sir,  every  man  of  us.  God  be  praised 
you're  safe." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "what  is  this?  I 
thought  I  could  depend  upon  you  when 
all  else  failed." 

"And  so»you  might ;  a'n*t  we  here  to 
rescue  you  if  you  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  a  thousand  murdering  rebels.  ..We 
came  the  moment  we  got  your  message 
that  you  were  in  danger  and  wanted  us, 
and  we  will  do  your  bidding  if  it  is  to 
fight  the  whole  lot  of  them." 

They  had  been  deceived  by  a 
fedse  message,  ais  if  from  me,  and 
showed  themselves  as  brave  and  true 
in  responding  to  it  as  they  had  been 
in  refusing  to  join  their  brethren  in 
breaking  the  law  and  their  promise. 

Their  blood  was  up,  and  it  was  not 
the  easiest  task  that  day  to  send  them 
home  quietly. 

On  arriving  in  the  town  I  found  that 
at  length  the  magistrates  who  had  gone 

to  B had  heard  how  matters  stood, 

and  they  arrived  with  a  strong  force  of 
police  and  some  soldiers  on  cars. 

We  went  out  in  force  to  the  place 
where  the  gathering  had  been,  and  saw 
the  people  going  off  in  groups  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Returning  to  the  town,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  magistrates.  I  was  now 
quite  exhausted,  having  been  on  horse- 
from  4  A.M.  till  7  P.M.,  in  double 
anxiety  for  my  sick  at  home  and  my 
neighbours'  dangers.  A  thunder-shower 
at  six  had  also  wetted  mo  to  the  skin. 
I  found  my  doings  were  not  considered 
good.  I  ought  to  have  made  no  terms, 
given  no  promise  to  those  people. 

Between  bodily  weariness  and  wet, 
mental  anxiety  and  vexation,  I  sunk 
into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  felt  as  if  my 
very  life  was  going,  when  a  cry  in  the 
street  aroused  me. 

"The  rebels     have    reassembled    at 

M '*  (about  three  miles  off),  "  and  set 

the  houses  on  fire." 

"There,"  cried  some  one  who  had  found 
fault  with  my  day's  work,  "there,  you 
see  the  sort  of  fellows  that  have  been 
trusted." 

I  rushed  into  the  inn  yard;  there 


were  several  mounted  police  there.  My 
horse  was  as  tired  as  myself  and  had 
not  the  excitement  which  now  gave  me 
life.  A  policeman's  horse  served  me, 
and,  with  six  or  eight  at  my  heels,  I 

galloped  to  M ,  but  came  back  at  a 

more  modeiate  pace,  having  found  all 
quiet  and  at  rest  there.  It  was  only  a 
trick  of  some  of  those  whose  plans  for 
the  day  I  had  marred. 

This  ride,  perhaps,  saved  my  life  by 
the  stuTing-up  \i  gave  to  my  blood, 
which  se^ed  to  have  begun  to  stagnate 
after  the  over-anxiety  and  excessive 
exertions  of  the  day. 

When  I  returned  to  the  town  I  found 
that  my  red-haired  acquaintance  of  the 
double  gun,  relying  on  my  word,  had 
come  into  the  place  to  see  some  friends ; 
he  had  been  recognized  by  some  of  the 
police,  who  told  the  magistrates  that  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
and  he  was  brought  before  them.  He 
pleaded  my  assurance  of  safety,  which 
the  others  were  not  very  willing  to  ad- 
mit as  a  safeguard.  I  declared  that  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  take  him  while 
the  armed  leaders  of  the  other  party 
were  left  at  large,  who  had  set  me  at 
defiance,  and  persisted  in  breaking  the 
law  till  a  force  came  that  could  prevent 
them. 

However,  it  was  said  that  he  had  pro- 
bably come  as  a  spy,  and  had  his  men 
outside  the  town  to  act  when  unsus- 
pected ;  so  I  assented  to  his  being  kept 
in  custody  till  morning,  while  the  po- 
lice should  make  strict  search  to  dis- 
cover if  any  of  his  people  were  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

None  were  found.  Nevertheless, 
when  I  came  into  the  town  next  morn- 
ing I  found  his  committal  made  out, 
and  heavy  bail  required  to  prevent  his 
imprisonment 

I  immediately  put  in  the  required 
bail,  and  eent  him  off,  I  adinit,^with 
small  expectation  of  seeing  tlmt  red 
head  again. 

The  police  who  had  been  in  the  town 
were  interrogated  by  the  Government 
authorities  as  to  what  they  had  seen, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  dozen  of  the 
Orangemen  were  bound  over  to  appear 
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at  the  next  assizes,  to  answer  for  their 
breach  of  the  law. 

At  the  assizes  those  out  on  bail  were 
called,  and  when  the  red-headed  fel- 
low's name  was  called  I  saw  many  an  eye 
turned  towards  me,  expressive  of  ex- 
pectation that  I  should  have  to  pay  my 
forfeit.  But  no ;  a  loud  voice  replied, 
"  Here  ! " 

And,  thrusting  aside  the  crowd,  the 
red  head  showed  itself;  while,  looking 
up  at  me,  he  cried  out : 

"  Here  I  am,  your  honour ;  I  am  not 
going  to  act  the  blackguard  when  you 
acted  the  gentleman  to  me.  Let  them 
do  what  they  like  to  me,  I'll  see  your 
bail  safe." 

So  into  the  dock  went  my  Green  man 
and  the  dozen  Orangemen. 

They  were  all  found  guilty. 


It  was  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  that  the 
Orangemen  had  really  not  thought  the 
law  so  decidedly  against  them,  and  that, 
when  they  were  aware  of  the  fact,  they 
would  show  themselves  obedient  to  the 
law.  So  I  was  deputed  to  represent 
our  view  to  the  judge,  and  to  suggest  a 
nominal  punishment  and  a  solemn  warn- 
ing from  the  judge. 

He  quite  agreed  with  us  ;  and,  in  an 
excellent  address,  made  the  prisoners  to 
know  their  fault,  and  then  fined  them  a 
shilling,  and  discharged  them. 

They  bowed,  and  thanked  the  judge 
and  the  magistrates. 

Red-head  then  added,  wittily  enough, 
aloud,  "  Well !  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be 
in  good  companv  for  once  in  a  body's 
life!" 


To  be  continued. 
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Amid  the  mass  of  critid^n  ifhicli  fol- 
lowed the  Autamn  Mantcuvres,  it  ^vas 
only  natural  that  a  good  many  foolish 
things  should  he  said,  but  perhaps  tho 
lilliest  of  all  has  been  the  apocryphal 
judgment  upon  the  appearance  of  our 
troope  supposed  to  have  been  passed  by 
the  foreign  officers  present  on  the  occa- 
sion.    That  any  of  these  gentlemen  who 
▼ere   asked  for  their  opinion    should 
have   given  a  polite  rejoinder  to  their 
hosts    is  likely  enough,  but  tho  form 
in  which  their  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported is  simply  ridiculous.     What  pro- 
iNibly  happened  was,  that  a/perfectly  ir- 
responsible newspaper  correspondent  fell 
into  conversation  with  one  or  more  of  tho 
foreign  officers  present,  whereupon  it  is 
reported  that  the  whole  of  these  gentle- 
men   have  collectively  pronounced  our 
artillery  to  be  incomparable,  our  cavalry 
superb,  and  our  infantry  very  good ;  and 
on  this  the  statement  is  taken  up  by  the 
leading   newspaper  as   representing  an 
onqnestionable  fact,  and  is  henceforth 
dragged  in  whenever  the  British  army  is 
discussed,  and  no  doubt  accepted  as  an 
siticle   of  faith   all  over   the    country 
wherever  that  paper  is  read.      From 
the  sort  of  way  in  which   the  phrase 
has*  come    to    be    bandied    about,    it 
might   be    supposed   that   the    foreign 
officers  in  question  had  held  a  meeting 
to   consider  the  matter,  General  Elu- 
menthal  in  the  chair,  and  had  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect,  "  That,  in  the 
opinion   of  this  meeting,   the    British 
artillery  is  unrivalled,  the  BritM^h  cavalry 
superb,   and  the  British  infantry  very 
good."     The  idea  that  the  officers  of  any 
continental  nation  should  consider  our 
artillery  to  be  more  than  a  rival  for  their 
own   is    sufficiently  absurd  in    itself. 
^liatevcr  a  foreigner  may  think  of  the 
British  army,  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
own    at  any   rate   stands    first  in  his 
estimation ;  but  the  proverbial  vanity 
of  the  French,  and  their  tendency  to 


take  the  merits  of  their  army  on  trust, 
have  at  least  been  matched  by  the  com- 
placency with  which  this  imaginary 
dictimi  of  the  foreign  critics  has  been 
accepted  through  the  length  of  the  land 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Times.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing  appears  the  greater 
if  we  consider  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  who  have  thus  been  satis- 
fied to  ticket  off  the  attributes  of  our 
army  in  tliis  fashion,  have  absolutely  no 
better  foundation  for  their  belief  than 
the  remark  of  an  anonymous  news- 
paper correspondent. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  sort  of  criticism 
have  been  some  of  the  lucubrations  of 
the  men  who,  describing  their  experiences 
of  the  manccuvres,  protest  against  the 
want   of   reality    displayed    in    them, 
because  the  troops  exposed  themselves 
to  a  degree  that  would  have  been  very 
dangerous  in  actual  war.     That  some 
instances    of    this    sort    occurred    de- 
serving to  be  characterized  as  blunders 
may  be  admitted.      The  cavalry  fre- 
quently appeared  in    positions   where 
they  either  effectaally  masked  the  fire 
of  the  infantry  and  guns  of  their  own 
side,  or  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy's  artillery ;  the  infantry,  too, 
manoeuvred  on  occasions  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  in 
actual  warfare ;  and  the  gims  were  fre- 
quently   employed    at    ranges    within 
infantry  fire,  where  the  gunners  would 
certainly  not  have  been  able  to  work 
them.    Mistakes  of  this  kind  occurred, 
and   autumn  campaigns  will  be   veiy 
useful  if  they  serve  to  teach  those  who 
have  the  handling  of  troops  to  appre- 
hend at  once,  when  in  the  field,  the 
common-sense  principles  which  underlie 
military  movements.     But  when  it  is 
gravely  objected  in  the   columns  of  a 
leading  newspaper,  that  a  general  officer 
was  seen  standing  on  the  top  of  an  ex- 
posed railway  enbankment  watching  the 
enemy,  whereas  in  fact  he  ought  pro- 
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perly   to  have  crept  stealthily  up  the 
reverse  side,  and  shown  only  the  top  of 
his  nose  over  the  summit,  it  seems  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  there  is  already  want 
enough  of  reality  about  these    sham 
lights,  and  that  if  the  education  of  the 
British  officer  is  not  to  be  completed 
until  he  has  learned  to  play  the  fool  in 
this  way,  it  may  be  hoped  the  object 
will  not  soon  be  realized.     Further,  we 
would  raise  a  protest  against  the  assump- 
sion  implied  in  much  of  what  passes  for 
criticism  now-a-days,  that  the  main  ob- 
ject in  fighting  is  to  make  use  of  cover. 
Xo  doubt  needless  exposure  of  troops  is 
to  be  deprecated ;  but,  from  the  sort  of 
stuff  that  has  been  written  on  this  head, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  battles  are  to 
be  won  by  creeping  from  bank  to  bank 
like  the  North  American  Indians  of  Fen- 
imore  Cooper's  novels.      Modem  arms 
carry  far,  but  modern  battles  are  not 
marked   by  heavier  losses   than   those 
foui'ht  with  muskets  and  smooth-bore 
cannon  ;  and  the  last  great  war  showed 
that  bold  attacks  over  open  ground  were 
not  a  bit  less  effective  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  and,  what  is  very  much 
to    the   point,   that  in  such  cases   the 
assailants   have   often  suffered  smaller 
loss   than   the   antagonists   they   over- 
threw.    Tactics  are,  no  doubt^  very  pro- 
per things  to  study,  and  the  scientific 
education  of  the  army  cannot  be  carried 
too  far,  but  to  the  common  soldier  the 
interest  of  the  day  is  centred  in  his  im- 
mediate front,  and  the  good  old  quality 
of  courage  is  just  as  useful  as  ever  it 
was.    There  seems  some  danger  lest  this 
truth  should  be  forgotten ;  at  any  rate 
we  hold  it  to  be  quite  needless  to  in- 
doctrinate men  with  the  notion  that  the 
first  object  when  under  tire  is  to  seek 
for   cover;    that  lesson  will  be  learnt 
quite  soon  enough  without  any  teaching. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression  from 
the  matter  in  hand,  although  we  must 
add,  as  was  well  remarked  the  other 
day  in  our  hearing,  that^  after  all,  these 
manoeuvres  left  out  the  best  side  of  the 
British   soldier.      Unless    our    foreign 
critics  could  see  how  he  fights,  they  have 
not  seen  the  best  side  of  him,  which 
view  was  fortunately  here  wanting.     A 


shrewd  observer,  who  was  present  at 
the  great  review  at  Paris  of  the  British 
army   after   Waterloo,    and   who    had 
himself  borne  a  gallant  part  in  that 
battle  says,  in  his  diary,  that  the  British 
troops,  which  were  then  at  the  summit 
of  their  reputation,  were  conspicuous  for 
being  the  most  undersized,  ill-dressed, 
and  generally  mean-looking  lot  among 
all  the  armies  assembled  there ;  and  the 
record  may  be  grateful  to  those  who  fancy 
they  see  evidence  of  physical  degene- 
racy in  our  present  linesmen  and  militia. 
We  have  here  however  to  do  with  the 
results  which  can  be  exhibited  by  a  Camp 
of  Manoeuvres,  and  of  these  there  has 
been  an  abundance  afforded  for  imparting 
useful  experience.   Not  indeed  that  such 
proof  was  necessary  in  every  case.   There 
did  not  need  a  camp  of  exercise  to  tell 
any    one    who    was    acquainted   with 
the  subject   that   the   Control  Depart- 
ment would  prove  unequal  to  its  duties : 
this  was  clearly  foreseen  by  every  one 
who  understood  the  nature  of  its  orga- 
nization, although   the    general  public 
may  have   needed  the  evidence  of  an 
actual  breakdown,  just  as  experiments 
serve  to  impress  physical  truths  on  the 
company   at  a  popular   lecture.      For 
that  the  Control  Department  did  break 
down  we  take  to  be  quite  established. 
Whether  the  troops  were  kept  without 
food   and   fuel    for  the   exact   periods 
reported  in  the  papers,  appears  imma- 
terial ;  that  the  distribution  of  rations 
and    forage    was   irregular    and    often 
tardy  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  and  under 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  where  the 
troops  were  moving  over  a  contracted 
area   of    ground,   always    within    easy 
reach  of  Aldershot,  and  with  abundant 
and  generally    good   roads,    any  such 
irregularity    is  tantamount  to  failure, 
more  particularly  when  the  magnitude 
of  the    staff  employed  and  the   time 
allowed  for  preparation  are  considered. 
The   Department   will    perhaps   throw 
the  blame  on  the  hired  carriage,  which 
was   certainly  very  defective,   and    as 
certainly  was  no  creation  of  the  execu- 
tive officers,  who  no  doubt  would  have 
much    preferred    their     own    waggons 
and  horses;  but  the  best  use  was  not 
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made  of  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
Tliere  vras  throughout  a  want  of  under- 
Standing  between  the  Department  and 
the  troops,  and  discipline  was  very  im- 
perfectly maintained  among  the  hired 
transporL  The  straggling  allowed  was 
excessive,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
day  was  often  needlessly  consumed  in 
making  a  perfectly  insignificant  march. 
Had  the  army  corps  been  marching  on 
in  one  line,  instead  of  moving  to  and 
fro  over  a  contracted  space,  its  advance 
would  have  been  retarded  in  a  ma«>t 
pernicious  way  by  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  supplies.  One  small  reform, 
therefore,  that  may  be  expected  to 
follow  the  revelations  of  the  campaign 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a  small 
reserve  stock  of  waggons,  suificicnt,  it 
may  be  presumed,  for  at  least  one 
anny  corps,  although  there  is  no  need 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  horses  in  peace 
time.  A  still  more  important  reform 
is  shadowed  forth  in  the  discovery  now 
be^jiunin^X  to  dawn  on  the  mind  of  the 
British  public,  that  the  title  "  Control 
Department"  is  altogether  inappropriate 
to  the  functions  i^erformed  by  the  body 
now  styled  by  that  name.  With  the 
perce])ti()n  of  this  truth  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  may  arrive  at  sounder  views 
of  the  proper  organization  of  the  De- 
partment, and  consequently  of  the 
whole  system  of  supply  for  the  army. 
The  business  of  the  army  naturally 
divides  into  two  main  branches — first, 
the  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  arms ; 
and  secondly,  the  government  of  the 
troops  :  but  why  the  duties  involved 
in  the  one  should  be  regarded  as  more 
in  the  nature  of  ** control"  than  those  of 
the  other  wo  iail  to  perceive,  as  must 
any  one  else  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
think  over  the  matter.  The  real  '*  con- 
troller '/  of  the  army  Ls  he  who  controls 
it  both  in  men  and  things ;  and  if  there 
is  no  one  individual  wiio  unites  both 
these  functions,  then  there  is  no  proper 
controller.  But  if  the  title  is  to  be 
given  to  some  one,  it  is  more  properly 
bestowed  on  the  General  commanding 
^ipn  on  any  civil  subordinate  in  his 
division;  it  would  be  thought  ahsurd 
to  give  the  title,  for  example,  to  the 


quartermaster  or  paymaster  of  a  regi- 
ment, leaving  the  colonel  out  of  sight. 
The  fact  is,  the  employment  of  this 
misleadin*^  title  arose  out  of  a  hazy 
misconception  that  this  Department  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  some  important 
financial  functions  which  would  conduce 
to  economy  in  army  expenditure  ;  but  a 
very  slight  ac(iuaintance  with  the  matter 
should  make  it  evident  that  this  idea 
was  based  on  complete  delusion.  The 
civil  branch  of  the  army  may  be  divided 
in  a  general  way  into  two  main  branches, 
the  first  of  these  comprising  the  manu- 
facturing departments,  which  fabricate 
the  military  stores  of  all  kinds.  Now, 
in  the  management  of  these  great  esta- 
blishments there  is  room  for  an  inde- 
finite amount  of  financial  manipulation, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  civil  expen- 
diture in  the  main  takes  place,  and  that 
economical  management  can  produce 
sensible  results ;  but  with  this  great 
branch  of  expenditure  the  officers  of 
the  Control  Department  (if  we  except 
one  or  two  of  the  head  officials  seated 
in  the  War  Office)  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  The  Control  Department 
is  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the 
mechanical  business  of  issuing  stoi'cs 
made  elsewhere,  and  of  paying  the 
troops.  Even  in  such  matters  as  con- 
tracts for  food  and  forage,  the  local 
officers  have  in  reality  no  controlling 
authority  ;  they  are  the  mere  agents  of 
the  army  of  officials  sitting  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  their  business  is  mainly  to  refer 
matters  for  the  orders  of  the  latter,  and 
to  act  without  question  upon  their  in- 
structions. As  to  the  pay  branch  of  the 
Control  Department,  it  needs  hardly  be 
said  that  it  is  bound  hard  and  fast  by 
detailed  rules,  that  its  duties  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  that  no  cases  ever  arise 
in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  call  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  judgment. 

While,  however,  the  effect  of  creating 
this  Department  has  not  been  in  any 
sense  to  decentralize  authority  or  to 
invest  local  officials  with  responsibility, 
the  inappropriate  title  given  to  it  has 
tended  to  create  a  false  impression 
that  its  members  possess  an  authority 
which  really  docs  not  belong  to  them. 
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People  are  naturally  misled  by  names, 
and  those  who  do  not  go  below  the 
surface  of  things  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  an  official  with  this  high- 
sounding  title  has  really  no  controlling 
authority  whatever,  but  is  a  mere  post- 
office  for  conveying  references  to  the 
War  Office,  or  at  most  is  powerful  only 
for  obstruction.  This  fact  has,  however, 
now  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the 
imposture  once  detected,  there  is  still 
a  sufficiency  of  volition  remaining  in 
our  administrative  system  to  admit  of 
the  needful  change  being  carried  out. 
If  there  follow  only  this  one  result  from 
the  mana'uvres,  that  the  Control  Depart- 
ment comes  to  be  recognized  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  cumbrous  and  over-centralized 
store  and  pay  agency,  and  its  title  ad- 
justed to  coincide  with  its  functions, 
the  Autumn  Camp  will  not  have  been 
established  in  vain. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres also,  a  good  deal  of  the  criti- 
cism so  freely  offered  appears  to  hs 
to  have  been  wide  of  the  mark,  the 
small  errors  of  subordinates  having 
been  dwelt  upon  for  the  most  part,  in- 
stead of  the  large  ones  of  superiors.  This 
is  like  blaming  the  crew  instead  of 
the  pilot  for  running  on  the  rock.  No 
doubt  all  that  has  been  said  about  these 
blunders  is  quite  true.  Infantry  ad- 
vanced over  open  ground  swept  by  ar- 
tillery, when  they  might  have  moved 
np  under  cover  on  the  right  or  left ; 
cavalry  rode  about  in  all  sorts  of 
positions  where  they  ought  not  to  have 
been,  masking  the  fire  of  their  own 
side,  or  exposing  themselves  to  utter 
annihilation ;  artillery  plied  their  guns 
at  ranges  where  not  a  gunner  could 
have  lived, — all  this  and  more  happened ; 
but  to  recount  these  things  is  merely  to 
say  that  the  troops  were  not  properly 
handled,  and  about  this  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  second  and  third  divisions  were 
operating  against  the  first,  they  had  no 
head,  and  the  two  divisions  worked  in 
consequence  without  any  unity,  and 
might  have  been  crushed  any  number 
of  times  over  in  detail,  if  the  defending 


force,   instead  of  passively  retreating, 
had  turned  vigorously  upon  either;  while- 
the  defending  force  often  made  no  real 
defence  at  all,  strong  positions  being  re- 
peatedly given    up  before   they  were 
seriously  pressed,  without  attempting  at 
any  rate  to  offer  that  best  of  defences^ 
an  offensive  one.     In  this  respect  the 
operations  truly  deserved  the  name  of  a 
sham  fight    In  the  affair  of  the  last  great 
day,  the  perfect  helplessness  exhibited  on 
one  side  was  sufficiently  evident  without 
commentary.     And  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  same  sort  of  thing  recurring 
on  future  occasions.     However  carefully 
the  programme  may  be  drawn  up,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence eventually  arrived  at  in  feeding 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
such  manoeuvres  can  never  be  success- 
ful unless  ably  directed,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to    have    manoeuvres    at  all 
in  order  to  make  the  discovery  that 
everybody   does    not    possess  the  gift 
of  handling  troops  well;  for  it  is  a 
natural  quality,  just  as  much  as  the 
power  of  speaking  well.     Some  men, 
by  dint  of  perseverance  and  practice, 
overcome    the    difficulty,  and    manage 
to  become  tolerable  speakers  although 
not  possessing  any  natural  aptitude  for 
the  art;  but,  as  a  rule,  good  speakers 
are  good  from  the  first,  while  those  who 
are  bad  at  the  beginning  continue  to  be 
incurable   stammerers    in   public   until 
the   end   of  the  chapter.      It  is  just 
the  same  with  tactical  power,  that  is, 
the  power  of  handling  troops  effectively 
in  the  field ;  it  is  an  art  for  which  many 
officers  show  a  perfect  inaptitude ;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  not  in  this  case  any- 
thing like    the   same   opportunity  for 
overcoming  natural   defect  by  practice 
which    occurs  with    regard    to    public 
speaking.     We    must    remember    that 
our  generals,  equally  with  all  the  junior 
ranks  of  the  service,  are  almost  wholly 
without  experience  in   this  branch  of 
their  business.     The  sort  of    conven- 
tional parade  work  which  has  hitherto 
done  duty  for  tactical  practice  at  every 
spot  in  the  empire  where  British  troops 
are  stationed — when  two  or  three  batta- 
lions, with  an  occasional  battery,  are  put 
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throngli  a  set  of  stock  manoeuvres  on  a 
piece  of  ground   where   every  hillock 
has  been  shaved  off,   and  every  hole 
filled  up — bears  hardly  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  the  problem  which  has  to 
be  performed  in  actual  war,  of  bringing 
a  body  of  troops  through  a  variety  of 
obstacles  and  under  varying  conditions 
of  distance  and  ground  up  to  a  certain 
spot  by  a  certain  time.     Xor  is  this 
branch  of  the  art  often  to  be  learnt  by 
actual  practice  in  war,  because  the  op- 
portunities for  practice  on  a  campaign 
may   occur   but    seldom.     The    public 
would  be  quite  misled  if  they  supposed 
that  because  a  man  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  service,  as  the  phrase  goes,  he  has 
therefore  had  much  practice  in  the  actual 
handling  of  troops  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.     Whole    campaigns    may  pass 
away  with  scarcely  an  opportunity  for 
such    an    operation;   it   occurred  only 
once  or  twice,  for  example,  in  the  whole 
Crimean  war;   and   a   man   may  have 
reached  in  appearance   to   the   top  of 
his  profession,  and  have  every  possible 
decoration  after  his  name,  and  yet  be 
a  perfect   child  in   respect   of  tactical 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Two  important  points,  then,  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind :  the  art  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  not  to  be  mastered  by  every- 
one ;  and  the  opportunities  for  acquuing 
it  are  only  to  be  gained  in  peace.  A 
person  might  as  well  expect  to  become 
a  proticient  in  violin-playing  by  per- 
forming only  in  public  at  concerts,  as  to 
become  an  expert  tactician  by  the  amount 
of  practice  that  will  usually  bo  offered 
on  the  battle-field.  Yet  the  art  is  not 
the  less  important  because  so  rarely  ac- 
quired. The  critical  moment  arrives  once 
only  perhaps  in  a  man's  lifetime,  but  yet 
come  it  may,  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign 
depends  on  the  relative  skill  with  which 
the  opposing  Generals  shall  bring  their 
forces  into  action;  but  then  will  be  reaped 
the  reward  of  patient  study  or  of  natural 
genius,  and  then  too  we  may  be  sure 
that  men  who  have  always  blundered 
will  blunder  again.  Looking  therefore 
at  the  insufficiency  of  practical  training 
usually  afforded,  either  by  war  or  peace 
under  ordinary  conditions,  we  may  appre- 


ciate the  value  for  tactical  purposes  of 
a  camp  of  exercise,  and  the  importance 
of  turning  it  to  the  best  account.     How 
far  this  was  done  on  the  late  occasion, 
those  present  can  judge.     Certainly,  a 
sure,  way  towards  nullifying  its  value  is 
to  appoint  to  leading  posts  men  of  whom 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  beforehand 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  in  their  line. 
In  another  and  extremely  important 
respect  the  want  of  resemblance  to  the 
conditions  of  a  real  campaign  was  very 
strikingly  apparent.      In  real  warfare 
all  authority  is  centred  in  the  General 
commanding,  and  the  whole  business  of 
the  army  is  conducted  by  his  staff.  This 
peace  campaign  was  conducted  entirely 
by  the  War  Office.      Our  army  is  per- 
haps the  most  department-ridden  army 
in  the  world,  and  the  extent  to  which 
centralization  is  carried  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    The  arrangements  for  feeding  the 
troops,  for  hiring  transport,  for  employ- 
ing artillery  to  aid  the  controllers,  for 
settling  what  lands  should  be  occupied 
and  what  respected — all  these    details 
were  arranged  entirely  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
the  Generals  had  nothing  to  do  but  to- 
receive  charge  of  the  troops  they  found 
placed  under  their  orders.     We  doubt 
if  from  first  to  last  the  military  authori- 
ties, most  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  staff, 
only  took  up  their  appointments  when 
the  manoeuvres  commenced,  had  more 
than  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  cost  of 
the  performance.     Their  functions  were 
limited  to  simply  knocking  the  troopsk 
about  after  they  and  their  appliances 
were   collected   on  the   ground.     Is  it 
surprising  if  our  Generals,  accustomed 
to  be  kept  thus  in  leading-strings,  and 
invested  with  only  the  merest  shadow 
of  responsibility,  should  so  often  exhibit 
perfect   helplessness  when  called   into- 
the  field]      To  the  ordinary  looker-on 
a  General  may  perhaps  appear  a  very 
imposing  functionary,  but  in  most  re- 
spects he  is  merely  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  representatives 
of  the  different  departments  nominally 
under  his  orders  and  the  office  in  Pall 
Mall ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
a  single  point  in  which  he  possesses  any 
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real  power,  except  that  perhaps  of  BxiDg 
the  hour  at  which  his  brigade  or  division 
shall  parade.     But  does  a  force  proceed 
on  active  service,  the  General  becomes  at 
once  transformed  from  an  imposing  no- 
body in  a  red  coat  into  a  great  personage 
charged  with  the  most  responsible  func- 
tions which  it  can  fall  to  man  to  perform. 
Suddenly  invested  with  real  instead  of 
nominal    command,   the    dispenser    of 
patronage  and  promotion,  he  now  holds 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
troops.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  smallest 
part  of  the  change.  When  the  army  lands 
on  a  foreign  shore,  the  whole  system 
of  supply  also  undergoes   a  complete 
transformation  ;  the  Treasury  and  War 
Office  clerks,  who  up  to  this  moment 
have  centi-alized  all  authority  and  power 
in   everything   down  to  the  minutest 
trifles  in  their  own  hands,  retire  at  once 
into  their  proper  insignificance,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  moving,  feeding,  and 
housin^%  possibly  of  clothing  the  army, 
as  well   as   of  leading  it  against  the 
enemy,  falls  on  the  shoulders   of  the 
commanding  General.     Every  reader  of 
the  A\'^ellington  or  Napoleon  despatches 
must  have  observed  that  this  business 
of  transport   and  supply  occupies  the 
commander's  time  and  attention  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  other  part 
of  his  duties,   and  what   happened  in 
their   case   occurs  in  eveiy  campaign; 
but  for  efficiently  dealing  with  it  our 
(Jencrals  are  in  most  cases  utterly  un- 
fitted by  previous  training  and  occupa- 
tion, while  the  subordinate  departmental 
officials  who  have  to  carry  out  their  orders, 
brought  up  as  they  have  been  in  War 
Office   leading-strings,  and  accustomed 
to  act  in  a  narrow  circle  hedged  in  by 
routine,  are   seldom  fit  to   run   alone. 
Here   and   there  a  General  may  have 
learned  business  habits,  in  Parliament 
or  in  the  management  of  private  pro- 
perty; but  in  the  case  of  commanders 
who  have  shown  a  capacity  for  organiz- 
ing as  well  as  fighting,  we  shall  generally 
find  that  they  have  been  something  be- 
sides mere  soldiers.  Not  to  mention  Wel- 
lington and  Napoleon  as  examples  of 
men  whose  training  was  quite  as  much 
in  politics  and  administration  as  in  war. 


we  may  cite  the  march  to  Magdala  as 
an  instance  where  success  was  probably 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  had 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  other 
than  military  pursuits,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  public  afifairs  on  a  large 
scale.  So  it  will  always  be  found  to  be 
the  c^e.  The  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy,  and  the  readiness  and  resource 
which  naval  commanders  are  accustomed 
to  exhibit,  are  probably  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  captain 
commands  the  ship  as  well  as  her  crew, 
and  has  constantly  to  exercise  a  varied 
responsibility  both  in  peace  and  war. 
And  this  is  what  we  have  to  aim  at 
in  our  military  administration,  if  it  is 
ever  to  become  efiective.  Our  Generals 
must  be  practised  in  something  more 
than  moving  their  men  about  a  given 
piece  of  ground  two  or  three  days  in 
the  year,  if  they  are  not  to  prove  help- 
less in  the  business  of  organization 
when  placed  in  the  field. 

This,  then,  is  the  further  direction 
which  should  be  given  to  our  camps  of 
exercise,  if  they  are  to  become  really 
useful  schools  for  the  business  of  war. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  real  difficulty 
in  efiecting  such  a  development  of  the 
scheme.  There  is  no  reason,  to  name 
one  point  for  example,  why  the  grant  of 
public  money  for  the  camp  of  exercise 
should  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  General  commanding,  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  local  staff  under  his  du'ection  for 
the  needful  carriage  and  supplies,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  War  Office 
officials.  The  operations  would  then, 
as  regards  the  commissariat  at  any  rate, 
resemble  the  course  of  an  actual  cam- 
paign ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
under  such  a  plan  the  troops  would  at 
least  get  their  meals  with  regularity. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that  this 
suggestion  for  placing  money  credits  at 
the  disposal  of  military  officials,  and 
thus  investing  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  responsibility,  is 
opposed  to  the  cardinal  rule  that  the 
finance  of  the  army  should  be  controlled 
by  civil  authority ;  and  should  such  a 
measure  be  proposed,  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  hear  an   outburst  of  solemn 
platitudes  about  the  violation  of  consti- 
tutional principles  involved.     We  may, 
therefore,  raise   a    protest    beforehand 
against  the  attribution  of  any  weight  to 
"what,  if  looked  into,  will  be  found  sheer 
nonsense.     Xo  one,  we  presume,  is  silly 
enough  to  suppose  that  if  the  General 
commanding  at  Aldershot  or  Dover  were 
authorized    to    spend    fifty     thousand 
pounds,  any  danger  would  arise   of  a 
coup    d^etcUy   of    an    Aldershot    Monk 
inarching  upon  London  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket,    to  trample  down  the 
British   Constitution.      The  danger  to 
England  is  no  longer  that   armies  or 
governments  should  be  too  powerful  for 
its  liberties  ;  we  now  seem  to  be  falling 
into  quite  another  form  of  danger,  that  of 
breaking  down  from  sheer  inaptitude  on 
the  part  of  anybody  to  do  anything  more 
than  talk.     The  utmost  danger  that  the 
greatest  stickler  for  tradition  and  prin- 
ciple could  foresee,  would  be,  we  may 
suppose,  that  more  money  might  be  spent 
than  was  sanctioned.     But  the  assump- 
tion implied  in    this   tall   talk    about 
constitutional  principles,   that   soldier- 
oflBcials  always  want   to  be    spending 
money,  and  that  civil  officials  ought  to 
be  employed  to  prevent  them,  we  take 
leave  to  say  is  a  perfect  delusion.     In 
India,  where  army  finance  is  on  a  much 
more  simple  and  effective  system  than 
here,  the  controllers  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure, the  rigidity  of  whose  audit 
has  become  proverbial,  have  always  been 
military  men.    And  here  too  they  would 
be  found  quite  as  careful  guai*dian8  of 
the  public  purse,  if  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  object  of  maintaining  an  army  in 
peace  time  is  to  prepare  it  for  under- 
taking war  with  efficiency ;  and  even  if 
the  sort  of  plan  we  have  hinted  at  were 
to  be   attended  with  some  direct  loss 
of  economy,  the  indirect  saving  would 
be  great,  if  it  released  our  Grenerals  from 
the  childish  state  of  department-ridden 
tutelage  in  which  they  are  now  retained. 
But,  in  fact,  the  presumption  is  aU  the 
other  way.     The  present  system,  under 
which  the  War  Office  controls  itself,  is 
unquestionably  quite  opposed  to  sound 


economical  principles.    There  is,  indeed, 
the  vague  and  imperfect  check  exercised 
by  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  ultimately  the  review  of  all  ex- 
penditure by  parliamentary  committees ; 
but   these   checks  on  financial  irregu- 
larity would  remain  in  force  in  any  case ; 
and  it   is  not  in  the  final  audit,  but 
in  the  check  on  the  first  application  of 
the  different  sums  voted  for  the  army, 
that  the  present  system  is  really  weak. 
The  War  Office  consists  of  a  huge  con- 
geries   of    departments,    the    heads   of 
which  transact  all  business  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  so  that  if  any 
irregularity  be  committed  the  offence  is 
already  condoned,  since  the  fiction  is 
always  maintained  that  it  has  been  done 
by   order  of  the  very  authority  who 
should  properly  control  such  proceed- 
ings.    But  if  the  spending  took  place 
outside  the  office,  and  that  overgrown 
establishment  were  reduced  to  manage- 
able   dimensions,   of   a  size  sufficient 
merely   for    supervision    of   those   en- 
'trusted  with  executive  functions,  then 
executive   responsibility  and    adminis- 
trative   control    would    occupy    their 
proper  relative   positions;   and  so  flEir 
from    any    loss    of    financial    control 
accruing,  it  would  be  much  more  effi- 
ciently exercised  than  at  present.     It 
.is  well  understood,  for   example,  that 
the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  late 
manoeuvres  has  largely  exceeded    the 
sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose.    This  excess  may  have  been  in- 
curred beneficially,  but  that  is  beside 
the  present  question  ;  what  we  are  now 
concerned  to  observe  is,  that  there  has 
been  no  financial  control  exercised  in 
the  matter;  whereas  if  the  grant  had 
been  made  over  to  any  specific  general 
officer  to  spend,  with  a  superintending, 
and  not,  as  now,   an    executive  War 
Office  to  watch  him,  we  may  be  sure  it 
would  not  have  been  exceeded  without 
at  any  rate  the  matter  coming  formally 
under  review  of  the  controlling  authority. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  probably  find  that  he   has 
sanctioned  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  in 
one  way  and  another  without  any  specific 
or  formal  sanction  by  proper  authority. 
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But  the  case  'goes  much  beyond 
<ianips  of  exercise.  If  ever  the  British 
Army  is  to  he  organized  on  an  efficient 
iind  yet  economical  footing,  it  must 
be  by  a  radical  process  of  decen- 
tralization. Some  War  Minister  must  be 
found  with  sense  and  firmness  enough 
to  carry  out  a  self-denying  ordinance, 
and  to  transform  the  overgrown  depart- 
ment he  rules  over,  from  an  office  over- 
burdened with  executive  details,  to  one 
of  manageable  dimensions,  charged  only 
with  duties  of  supervision.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  being  a  practical  nation 
and  adepts  at  business,  but  our  army 
administration,  when  contrasted  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  other 
countries,  may  well  tempt  us  to  ask 
whether  our  common  sense  and  aptitude 
for  business  have  not  passed  over  to 
some  other  nation.  Seventeen  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  Crimean  war, 
and  we  are  really  no  nearer  than  we 
were  then  towimls  proper  military 
organization  ;  the  first  principles  of  thq 
art  have  yet  to  be  introduced.  And  it 
is  curious  to  remark  that  while  army 
affairs  have  been  criticised  to  weariness 
in  Parliament,  and  reforms  of  all  kinds 
propounded,  the  greatest  defect  of  all 
has  remained  almost  unnoticed.  The  cost 
of  the  household  cavalry,  the  bloated 
list  of  Generals,  the  wrongs  of  the  artil- 
lery— these  and  other  defects  are  dwelt 
on  with  nauseating  frequency;  but, 
strangely  enough,  no  reformer  has  raised 
the  cry  for  that  decentralization  which 
is  the  real  want  of  the  army.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  accustomed  to  do 
business  on  the  principle  of  employing 
good  agents  and  then  trusting  them, 
have  probably  no  conception  of  the 
degree  to  which  over-centralization  has 
been  carried  in  the  British  Army.  Engi- 
neers can  hardly  drive  in  a  nail,  nor  com- 
missaries issue  a  wisp  of  straw.  Generals 
can  scarcely  move  a  corporal's  guard, 
without  previous  reference  to  the  rabbit- 
warren  in  Pall  Mall ;  quires  of  foolscap 
may  be  expended  in  discussing  the 
momentous  question,  whether  a  brigadier 
is  entitled  to  an  extra  barrack-table  for 
his  office ;  every  voucher  recorded  for 
payment  throughout  the  empire  is  passed 


on  to  the  same  central  destination,  to 
form  part  of  an  audit  ineffective  because 
distant  from  the  scene  of  outlay.  And 
all  this  is  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  great  administrator  with  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  governing,  some 
Napoleon  or  Frederick  who  holds  all  the 
business  of  the  army  in  his  grasp,  for 
whom  no  combination  is  too  large,  and 
no  detail  too  small.  Our  army  is  governed 
by  a  civilian  generally  of  commonplace 
ability,  who  comes  and  goes  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  party  determine,  who  never 
understands  and  seldom  pretends  to 
concern  himself  with  details ;  all  this 
controlling  and  centralizing  and  over- 
governing  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
number  of  irresponsible  officials,  who 
never  issue  an  order  in  their  own  name, 
and  are,  as  often  as  not,  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other.  And  all  this  waste  of 
power  and  waste  of  money — for  the 
cost  of  the  controlling  departments  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
army  they  have  to  deal  with — are  merely 
for  administration  during  peace.  Let 
war  break  out,  and  the  army  be  de- 
spatched to  foreign  soil,  and  all  this 
cumbrous  machine  at  once  collapses. 
The  War  Office  officials  sink  into  ob- 
scurity ;  the  Generals  emerge  from  their 
bondage  to  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited 
power  and  responsibility  for  which  their 
antecedents  and  training  render  them 
wholly  unprepared ;  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  thrown  to  the  winds;  and 
unless  a  Wellington  or  a  Marlborough 
comes  on  the  scene,  the  confusion  and 
mismanagement  which  arise  are  even 
worse  than  the  circumlocution  which 
they  succeed.  This  is  what  happened 
in  1854  ;  there  is  little  reason  to  hope 
that  it  would  not  occur  again. 

The  true  aim  of  army  reformers 
should  be,  then,  we  conceive,  to  secure 
a  thorough  decentralization  of  our  mili- 
tary system ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  we  believe  that  if  an  Act  of 
Parliament  were  passed  to  limit  the 
War  Office  establishment  to  a  couple  of 
dozen  clerks,  the  first  step  would  be 
taken  towards  effective  army  reform. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  place  to  indicate 
the  exact  mode  in  which  reforms  may 
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Y)est  be  effected ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  the  want;  and  provided  the 
true  principle  be  distinctly  kept  in  view, 
and  all  detailed  arrangement  made  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  the  result  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  satisfactory.  We  may 
just  notice  that  the  Prussians  have  hit 
upon  a  system  in  which  the  principle 
contended  for  mdybe  discerned  at  every 
point.  The  system  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  us,  but  the  leading  idea  should 
be  the  same.  In  Prussia,  side  by 
side  with  the  principle  of  decentraliza- 
tion is  that  of  maintaining  a  complete 
chain  of  responsibility  throughout  all 
grades.  The  corps  commander  has  his 
specific  powers,  which  are  not  en- 
croached upon  by  his  superiors,  and  so 
on  with  the  division  and  brigade  generals. 
Even  the  captain  of  a  company  in 
Prussia  possesses  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence in  his  command  which  is  quite 
unknown  in  our  service.  The  chain  of 
responsibility  extends  throughout  the 
army,  from  the  Emperor  at  the  head 
down  to  the  subaltern  with  his  company- 
section.  With  us  the  only  chain  recog- 
nized is  of  a  sort  of  which  all  the  links 
are  fastened  to  one  staple. 

Everybody  has  heard  how  Von  Roon, 
the  Prussian  War  Minister,  was  found 
smoking  a  leisurely  cigar  the  day  after 
war  was  declared,  because,  as  he  ex- 
plained, all  necessary  orders  had  been 
given,  and  everybody  throughout  the 
army  knew  what  had  to  be  done.  The 
story  embodies  in  epigrammatic  fashion 
the  success  of  a  thoroughly  decentralized 
organization;  and  as  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  sort  of  difference  produced 
by  working  an  army  on  common-sense 
principles  in  peace  time,  we  may  cite 
the  account  given  by  an  officer,  himself 
distinguished  in  arms,  and  a  most  com- 
petent judge,  who  was  present  with  the 
German  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war.  What  most  struck  him,  he  said, 
was  the  entire  absence  of  fuss.  He 
joined  the  troops  just  after  the  battle 
of  Spicheren,  when  they  were  hurrying 
through  Saarbriicken,  pressing  on  to  the 
front,  flushed  with  the  exciting  news  of 
a  first  victory.  If  ever  there  be  a  time 
when  a  certain  amount  of  over-activity 
would    be    natural    and    excusable,  it 


would  be  under  such  conditions,  before 
an  army  has  settled  down  to  the 
reaUties  of  campaigning,  and  when  the 
attention  is  strained  to  catch  every  in- 
dication of  coming  events.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  visible  here.  Our 
informant  occupied  the  same  room  in 
which  the  commander  of  the  army  corps 
marching  through  Saarbriicken  was 
taking  his  luncheon,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  seated  there  quietly  discussing 
his  meal,  as  if  there  were  no  thought  of 
the  largest  army  the  world  has  ever  seen 
moving  on  outside.  Officers  came  in 
and  made  their  reports,  and  the  Greneral 
now  and  then  wrote  a  brief  pencil-note 
in  reply,  but  the  whole  proceeding  was 
done  in  as  calm  a  fashion  as  if  he  were 
answering  a  dinner  invitation.  Outside 
it  was  just  the  same.  There  was  little 
or  no  galloping  about  of  staff  officers,  no 
shouting  of  orders;  everybody  seemed 
to  know  what  his  orders  were,  and  how 
to  carry  them  out  without  interference 
from  any  one  else.  Contrast  such  a  pic- 
ture with  the  scene  presented  by  our  late 
manoeuvres,  ushered  in  by  the  pompous 
announcement  that  the  War  Department 
officials  were  working  night  and  day 
upon  the  preparations— preparations 
with  which  properly  they  should  have 
had  no  concern ;  officers  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  take  up  some 
duty,  the  very  nature  of  which  was 
unknown  either  to  themselves  or  the 
troops  they  were  associated  with  ;  still 
more,  contrast  it  with  the  state  of  things 
when  the  manoeuvres  commenced,  the 
transport  department  not  knowing  from 
one  hour  to  another  what  they  meant  to 
do  or  how  they  meant  to  do  it,  the 
troops  always  holding  well-justified 
doubts  whether  at  the  end  of  a  few 
miles'  march  there  would  be  anything 
available  to  eat ;  still  more  again,  the 
spectacle  presented  by  staff  officers 
riding  about  in  a  helpless  state, 
inquiring  of  every  passing  stranger 
where  their  General  was  to  be  found — 
the  General  himself,  on  one  notable  day^ 
riding  about  in  an  equally  helpless  state, 
asking  where  was  to  be  found  the  enemy. 
The  cause  of  the  difference  is  plain  :  in 
the  one  case  people  were  acting  with  the 
coolness  that  is  bom  of  habit ;  in  the 
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other  everyone  was  under  the  exciting 
influence  of  nqvelty.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  the  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one, 
because  the  Prussian  army  corps  are 
permanent  organizations,  and  General, 
staff,  and  troops  are  all  -svell  acquainted 
and  accustomed  to  work  with  each 
other,  whereas  in  our  case,  staff,  regi- 
ments, and  departments  were  all 
brought  hurriedly  together — this  ad- 
mission is  just  the  very  point  con- 
tended for.  The  scene  lately  enacted 
round  Aldershot  faithfully  represents 
what  would  take  place  on  a  larger 
scale  were  the  army  suddenly  called  on 
to  take  part  in  a  European  war — an  im- 
possible contingency,  according  to  our 
present  Premier,  but  still  one  which 
the  rest  of  the  nation  are  resolved 
should  be  worth  providing  against ; 
and  the  confusion  which  occurred  at 
Aldershot,  the  want  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  staff  and  the 
troops,  and,  above  all,  the. inefficiency 
of  the  great  civil  department  without 
which  the  fighting  part  is  helpless, 
show  with  perfect  significance  that  the 
real  work  of  organization  has  yet  to  be 
undertaken.  We  cannot,  and  need  not, 
imitate  servilely  the  Prussian  system, 
which  is  unsuitable  to  the  conditions 
involved  in  our  Colonial  and  Indian 
service,  but  the  principles  which  under- 
lie it  are  applicable  to  all  armies. 
Meanwhile,  till  some  radical  change  is 
made,  our  military  administration  must 
be  regarded  as  on  its  trial,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  nation 
still  possesses  force  enough  to  carry  out 
a  plain  reform  essential  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  position  among  the  great 
European  Powers,  or  whether,  as  some 
declare,  our  efforts  can  only  culminate 
in  talk,  and  we  are  good  only  for  spend- 
ing money  blindly,  without  knowing 
how  to  get  a  return  for  it. 

We  have  made  no  reference  here  to 
the  question  of  reserves,  and  to  the 
fusion  of  the  militia  with  the  line, 
because,  although  these  are  matters  of 
great  importance,  they  are  still,  in  truth, 
matters  of  detail,  which  will  not  be 
difficult  of  settlement  when  once  armv 
administration    has    been     established 


upon  "sound  principles.  Indeed,  that 
sort  of  localization  of  all  branches  of 
our  forces  which  is  involved  in  any 
comprehensive  system  for  forming  army 
reserves,  would  naturally  flow  out  of 
any  thorough  plan  of  administrative 
decentralizatiol?. 

We  would  add  one  word  more.  Any 
one  who  watched  the  troops  under 
canvas  during  this  late  exercise  might 
have  satisfied  himself,  had  he  any 
doubts  on  the  subject  before,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  faults  of  organi- 
zation, the  military  unit — the  regiment 
— and  the  fighting  elements  are  as 
sound  as  ever ;  and  those  who  watched 
how  the  troops  were  cared  for  by  their 
officers  will  probably  have  discovered 
that  in  the  British  regimental  officer 
the  nation  has  got  an  uncommonly  good 
article  for  its  money.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  education,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  their  main  deficiency,  we  believe 
our  officers  have  kept  more  abreast  with 
the  times  than  people  generally  give 
them  credit  for.  Indeed  in  some  most 
important  respects  it  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  most  armies.  In  all  physical 
respects — in  the  use  of  their  eyesight 
and  limbs,  as  riders  across  country, 
we  venture  to  believe  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  Army  are  unri- 
valled, while  for  gaining  knowledge 
of  country  there  is  no  training  equal 
to  fox-hunting.  Depressed  and  super- 
seded by  the  relative  rank  so  pro- 
fusely bestowed  on  the  non-combatant 
branches,  the  British  captain  and 
subaltern,  although  reduced  to  com- 
parative nobodies,  perform  their  duties, 
often  tedious  and  always  monotonous, 
with  a  zeal  and  thoroughness  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  this  high 
standard  of  duty,  extending  through 
every  part  of  the  regimental  system, 
which  renders  our  battalions  model  units, 
and  the  only  complete  specimens  of  good 
organization  to  be  found  in  the  army. 
What  we  now  need  is  statesmanship 
adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent 
materials  at  its  disposal ;  sagacity  and 
determination  of  a  kind  sufficient  for 
welding  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole. 
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■**  His  life  is  as  a  woven  rope, 
A  single  strand  may  lightly  part : 
Love's  simple  thread  is  all  her  hope, 
Which  breaking,  breaks  her  heart." 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  early  in  March,  but  the  winter 
had  been  a  mild  one.  The  snows  had 
melted,  leaving  the  snowdrop  and  the 
<;rocus  to  show  their  heads  above  the  soft, 
•damp  earth,  and  the  lilac  buds  were 
growing  larger  every  day.  Even  the 
White  House  was  not  unvisited  by 
tokens  of  spring ;  there  were  a  few 
daisies  in  the  grass-plot  before  the  win- 
dows, and  the  sunshine  had  crept  into 
the  darkened  rooms.  It  was  not  a 
cheerful  dwelling-place.  The  brown 
hills  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  but  one ; 
a  stony,  winding  road  in  front  divided 
it  from  the  woods  and  park  enclosures 
of  Cranford  Manor,  and  the  wooded 
hill  overshadowed  it  on  the  south,  while 
to  the  north  another  hill  rose  up  in  the 
distance  bounding  the  moor.  The  gate 
was  -swinging  in  the  wind,  for  no  one 
had  cared  to  fasten  it ;  and  the  creepers 
were  hanging  down  from  the  wall,  for 
no  one  had  thought  of  nailing  them  up. 
Inside  tliere  were  long  stone  passages, 
and  large  low  rooms ;  a  wainscotted 
study  at  the  back  of  the  house  where 
old  Mr.  Nortli  sat  with  his  books,  the 
relics  of  happier  days;  and  an  old- 
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fashioned,  whitewashed  kitchen  looking 
out  on  the  road,  where  his  granddaughter 
Christina  was  standing  this  afternoon, 
close  by  the  window,  with  her  knitting 
in  her  hands  to  catch  the  last  gleam  of 
sunlight;  for  the  twilight  was  deepening 
in  the  further  recesses  of  the  room,  and 
the  glow  of  the  fire  was  lost  in  the  large 
grate  and  wide  chimney-corner. 

Even  seen  by  the  charm  of  the  flicker- 
ing, uncertain  light,  there  was  nothing  pic- 
turesque or  attractive  in  the  bare  red-tiled 
kitchen  :  nothing,  except  the  figure  of 
the  girl ;  a  tall,  slight  figure,  in  a  dark 
blue  gown,  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  window. 

Though  her  face  was  in  shadow, 
you  could  see  that  she  was  very  pretty  ; 
beautiful,  some  people  would  have  said, 
if  they  had  seen  her  in  a  passing  flush  of 
happiness  or  excitement.  Her  eyes  were 
cast  down  at  this  moment,  but  they  were 
dark,  quick  gleaming  eyes,  which  could 
light  up  at  times  ;  and  her  mouth  was 
grave,  and  her  face  had  a  cloud  upon  it ; 
but  it  was  a  face  across  which  smiles 
were  driven  with  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  which  belong  only  to  the  time 
when  sorrow  is  a  stranger  and  hope  is 
young. 
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She  lived  in  the  midst  of  poverty  aod 
regret  and  disappointment,  but  as  yet 
she  had  not  by  experience  made  these 
things  her  own.  As  to  poverty,  she  had 
been  used  to  it  nearly  all  her  life,  and 
made  no  account  of  personal  privations ; 
she  could  not  remember  happier  days, 
and  hope  was  still  strong  within  her; 
yet,  insensibly,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  lived  oppressed  her,  and  she  grew 
sad  and  impatient  at  times,  striving  to 
free  herself  from  the  oppression,  and 
believing,  with  the  strange  unquenchable 
ardour  of  youth,  in  something  higher 
and  more  beautiful  which  she  should 
find  some  day :  looking  to  the  future 
with  that  half-conscious  longing  after 
change  and  happiness  which  belongs  to 
a  life  spent  as  hers  had  been,  in  solitude 
and  narrowness  and  petty  cares. 

Her  grandfather  spoke  with  a  linger- 
ing   regret,  and    yet    with  pride   and 
pleasure,  of  his  earlier  days  ;  days  when 
he  was  the  Squire  of  "  the  Park ;"  when 
his   son  had  not    deceived   him    and 
squandered    his    property ;    when    his 
friends  had  not  turned  from  him  and 
his  servants  deserted  him.    Her  mother, 
too,  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  what 
had  been.     Her  husband  had  reduced 
lier  to  poverty,  and  died  miserably  in  a 
foreign  land ;  but  she  could  still  look 
back  to  the  time  when  she  had  believed 
in  him,  when  he  had  been  kind   and 
loving,  and  she  had  thought  him  heroic; 
when  his  pride  in  his  little  daughter  had 
called  out  all  the  softness  of  his  nature ; 
when  she  had  leant  upon  his  strength 
and  thought  him  true.     Yes,  these  were 
memories  even  for  her,  though  life  had 
tauglit  her  a  hard  lesson,  and  she  had 
not  learnt  peace  or  submission.     Now 
she    was   a    middle-aged,  discontented 
woman,  and  could  no  longer  hope  either 
for  herself  or  for  her  child.     She  had 
.seen  Christina  grow  up  free  and  frank, 
and  beautiful  and  happy,  even  in  her 
unsatisfied  longing  for  the  glories  which 
must  await  her  somewhere  ;    and   the 
mother  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  that 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  and  death 
in  life,  were  creeping  over  her  girlhood. 
Hope  had  died  within  herself,  and  she 
would   have  liked  that  it  should  have 


died  within  Christina.  Sooner  or  later  all 
must  end  in  misery  or  disappointment. 
Hope  was  a  snare,  a  folly,  a  vision  to  be 
thrust  aside  ; — so  she  went  on  singing 
its  dirge,  singing  it  in  Christina's  ears  ; 
but  Christina  laughed,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  would  not  listen. 

She  would  not  listen  even  this  after- 
noon, when  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape 
from  the  vexations  and  household  cares  : 
though  bitterness  and  anger  were  surging 
up  in  her  heart,  she  would  not  ac- 
quiesce. 

"  There  is  no  end  to  it,  Christina," 
her  mother  had  said ;  "  why  will  you 
expect  anything  else  ?  Our  life  must 
be  a  struggle, — it  is  always  so  in  this 
world.  Everything  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment. Be  thankful  that  you  have  a 
home,  and  that  nothing  worse  is  likely 
to  befall  you:  you  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for." 

Then  she  had  answered  that  she 
would  not  believe  it — that  a  change 
mrut  come  some  day — that  it  could  not 
be  always  the  same  succession  of  small 
duties  and  grievances — that  there  must 
be  something  higher  and  happier  an(jL 
more  exciting  in  store  for  her.  What  it 
should  be  she  did  not  know,  she  did  not 
even  care  to  imagine ;  but  she  knew 
that  it  would  come. 

"I  cannot  grow  old  like  this,  and 
never  have  anything,  and  never  see  any- 
thing, and  never  know  anything.  I 
must  do  something  else  before  I  grow 
into  a  sad  woman  like  you,  mother,  who 
think  only  of  what  is  past :  and  even 
you  have  something  to  look  back  to." 

So  Christina  had  said ;  and  her  mother 
had  only  sighed  in  answer,  and  then  she 
had  gone  back  to  her  account-books ; 
and  Christina  had  snatched  up  her 
knitting,  and  was  hanging  her  head  dis- 
contentedly over  it,  impatiently  moving 
her  needles,  as  she  stood  by  the  window 
in  the  twilight. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  on  the  pebbled  garden  path, 
and  saw  a  young  man  coming  towards 
the  house  with  a  basket  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  This  was  Bernard  Oswestry, 
her  cousin,  a  near  neighbour  and  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  house.     People  said 
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he  was  very  like  his  uncle,  Christina's 
father ;  if  so,  Richard  North  must  have 
been  a  very  handsome  man.  Bernard 
was  hardly  a  handsome  man  as  yet;  you 
would  rather  have  called  him  a  beautiful 
boy,  though  he  was  one- and- twenty, 
three  years  older  than  his  cousin,  and, 
like  her,  tall,  though  slight.  He  was 
fairer  than  she  was^  with  sunnier  hair, 
and  a  more  ready  smile  ;  altogether,  the 
family  likeness  was  more  apparent  in 
the  freedom  of  carriage  and  general 
bearing,  than  in  the  minuter  details  of 
feature  and  expression. 

Christina  had  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  his  footstep,  but  her  face  did  not 
brighten,  nor  did  she  turn  to  meet  him, 
when  he  came  in  flinging  down  his  cap 
upon  the  table,  and  setting  down  his 
basket.  He  had  come  in  bringing  a 
breath  of  freshness,  health,  and  happi- 
ness, with  the  rush  of  the  outer  air  ; 
but  Christina  was  not  ready  to  be  touched 
by  it. 

"Why,  Christina,"  he  said,  "what 
are  you  doinj^?  you  must  be  putting 
out  your  eyes." 

**I  can  see  quite  well,"  said  Christina 
pettishly,  and  gave  a  little  wilful  pull  at 
her  worsted,  and  the  needles  slipped  in 
her  hands,  and  the  stocking  unravelled 
itself  so  fast  that  the  stitches  ran  after 
each  other,  and  the  ball  rolled  on  to  the 
floor. 

"  How  tiresome  you  are  !  it  is  all  your 
fault,"  said  Christina ;  "  I  wish  you  had 
to  pick  those  stitches  up  again." 

She  turned  from  the  window,  threw 
down  her  work,  and,  going  to  the  fire, 
lighted  one  of  the  high  candlesticks  which 
stood  on  the  chimney-piece.  When  she 
returned  for  her  work  it  was  in  Bernard's 
hands,  and  he  was  patiently  doing  his 
best  to  repair  the  mischief  His  mother 
sometimes  said  that  his  dexterous  fingers 
were  as  useful  as  a  girl's,  and  if  he  had 
not  so  much  experience  as  Christina,  he 
had  far  more  patience  ;  so  she  stood  by, 
and  the  cloud  gradually  cleared  from 
her  face  as  she  watched  him  at  his 
work.  She  had  not  welcomed  him,  nor 
did  she  thank  him  now  ;  but  she  bright- 
ened and  smiled,  and  began  to  talk. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  basket  ? 


Fish — oh,  how  charming !  Really,  Ber- 
nard, you  are  delightful.  It  is  just  what 
I  wanted.  Janet,  here  is  some  fish  for 
your  master's  dinner.  Janet ! "  and  she 
danced  over  the  stone  floor  and  along 
the  passage  into  some  remote  region 
where  Janet  was  busy  at  her  work. 

When  she  returned  her  oonsin  had 
laid  aside  the  stocking,  and  was  shaping 
something  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  with 
his  knife  as  he  sat  in  the  chimney-comer. 
Christina's  good  humour  was  quite  re- 
stored, and  she,  too,  sat  down,  disposed 
to  be  gracious,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth.  After  all,  here  was  some  one 
quite  ready  to  sympathize  with  her  and 
think  her  right ;  and  that  in  itself  was 
a  soothing  thought.  She  would  never 
have  complained  to  a  stranger,  her  prido 
and  her  loyalty  to  her  grandfather  would 
alike  have  made  it  impossible;  but  as 
to  Bernard,  he  was  difl'erent,  and  was  as 
nearly  related  to  him  as  she  was  herself. 

"  Mother  says  we  shall  be  ruined  :  I 
am  sure  I  wish  we  could  and  have  done 
with  it !"  she  said,  ending  her  story, 
and  then  she  laughed ;  but  the  laugli 
had  something  of  bitterness  in  it. 

As  for  Bernard,  he  did  not  either  ex- 
postulate or  reason;  he  was  not  even 
sorry  for  Christina.  All  this  weariness 
and  anger  and  impatience  of  her  lot  in 
life  was  tending  in  one  direction ;  and 
although  he  did  not  exactly  put  it  to 
himself  in  words,  he  knew  it,  and  the 
knowledge  was  dear  to  him.  It  could 
not  be  now,  of  course,  but  some  time  or 
another,  some  time  he  would  be  able  to 
come  forward  as  a  deliverer.  How  the 
idea  had  first  sprung  up  within  him  he 
did  not  know,  nor  did  he  care  to  inquire  : 
it  dated  a  long  way  back,  he  knew,  back 
to  the  time  when  they  went  nutting 
together  in  the  autumn  woods,  when 
they  had  gathered  primroses  in  the  valley,, 
and  when  they  had  roasted  chestnuts  on 
the  kitchen  hearth;  back  to  the  time 
when  they  had  been  children  together ; 
back  to  the  time  when  his  schoolboy  sav- 
ings had  been  spent  upon  her  first  silver 
thimble.  He  could  not  give  her  wealth, 
perhaps ;  but  what  did  it  matter  1  at  least 
she  should  have  freedom  and  sunshine, 
and  a  happy  home.    Christina,  too,  was 
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content  that  it  should  be  so.  The  idea  did 
not  dwell  with  her  as  it  did  with  him — 
it  did  not  mingle  in  her  dreams  by  night 
or  her  thoughts  by  day ;  but  when  she 
NViis  troubled  and  impatient,  and  weary 
<»t'  her  life,  then  she  too  looked  on  to 
the  time  when  she  should  escape  from 
it   all   to   the  homestead  on  the  hill, 
where  peace  reigned  with  all  its  pleasant 
siglits  and  sounds;  where,  as  she  thought 
in  her  ignorance,  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent and  anger  must  be  hushed.     Then 
it   was  that  she  thought  of  that  day 
when  they  had  stood  together  on  the 
moor  a  year  ago ;  of  his  words,  and  of 
the  promise  that  she  had  made,  and  of 
the  spray  of  purple  heather  she   had 
given  him  as  a  pledge.    No  one  else  had 
even  guessed  at  it,  unless,  perhaps,  his 
mother,  and  she  had  never  spoken  of  it 
even  to  him.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that  the 
boyish  fancy  might  die  out ;  and  as  for 
( jhristina,  why  should  she  care  to  speak 
of  it  ?     There  was  no  sympathy  to  be 
had,  even  if  she  had  wanted  it,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not  want  it. 
Besides,  it  was  only  in  times  of  vexation, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  she  thought 
of  it  herself.     This  was  the  reason  that 
at   this   moment  it  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  for  the  time  their  thoughts 
were  the  same. 

"It  will  come  to  an  end  some  day,  I 
suppose,"  said  Christina ;  "  but  I  don't 
know.  So  many  things  may  happen, 
you  know ;  you  might  change, — 1  might 
eliange.  Many  things  might  happen. 
I  might  die  first." 

"  \Vhy  do  you  say  that  1"  said  Ber- 
nard. Her  words  had  brought  a  passing 
cloud  over  his  sunny  face.  Christina 
always  gave  way  to  her  moods,  and  said 
wliat  was  in  her  mind,  and  he  was  used 
to  it ;  but  nevertheless,  her  speech  gave 
him  a  slight  shock.  Why  should  she 
think  (;f  change  or  death  just  now,  when 
only  the  present  was  pressing  upon  her, 
and  to  him  at  least  the  future  was  full  of 
so  bright  a  promise  t 

"Why  do  you  talk  of  change?"  he 
said    again.       "How    can    I 
What  can  happen?" 

"I  don't  know.  How  can  I  telll 
V>ut  I  suppose  things  may  happen,  even 


change  ? 


here!"  said  Christina,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  ;  and  then  she 
repented  herself  of  having  damped  his 
spirits,  and  smiled  at  him  affectionately. 
'*  But  I  have  not  changed  yet,  Bernard, 
not  yet ;"  and  if  Bernard  had  any  mis- 
givings left,  he  put  them  aside  for  the 
time. 

He  walked  home  that  evening,  towards 
the  quiet,  grey  house  on  the  hill-side, 
where  his  mother  was  waiting  for  him, 
not  thinking  of  the  future  with  any 
apprehensions ;  indeed,  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  future  at  all,  but  of 
Christina's  looks  and  words  as  he  had 
parted  from  her ;  of  the  light  flicker- 
ing upon  her  hair  as  she  sat  in  the 
circle  of  fire-light,  of  the  familiar  places, 
of  old  times,  and  childish  memories.  He 
did  not  think  that  she  was  beautiful, 
or  kind,  or  charming ;  she  was  simply 
Christina^  and  that  was  all,  but  she  was 
everything  to  him. 

It  was  a  trifling  incident  which  first 
interrupted  his  thoughts, — an  ordinary 
sight  which  would  have  had  little  eff'ect 
upon  him  at  another  time,  perhaps,  but 
which  now  breaking  in  upon  his  medi- 
tations, more  or  less  jarred  upon  his 
mood  of  mind.  It  was  simply  that, 
through  a  gap  in  the  trees  of  Cranford 
Park,  he  could  see  from  the  road,  lightft 
twinkling  in  the  windows  of  the  house 
which  lay  within. 

"Then  they  have  come  back,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  Christina  was  right ; 
things  happen  even  here." 

And  what  did  it  matter  to  him  1  He 
would  have  said  nothing,  only  he  was 
dreaming  dreams,  and  those  shifting, 
restless  lights  disturbed  him,  and  the 
moonlight  would  have  been  pleasanter 
without  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  Bernard  was  gone,  Christina  sat 
for  a  few  minutes  meditating ;  then  sho 
gave  a  little  sigh,  and,  rousing  herself, 
she  too  left  the  kitchen  ;  but  her  sigh 
and  her  meditations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Bernard.  He  had  been,  and  he 
had  gone,  and  for  the  moment  he  had 
cheered  her,  but  his  visits  could  not 
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change  the  character  of  her  life,  or  even 
make  epochs  in  it.  If  her  mother  had 
been  a  little  less  sad,  if  her  grandfather 
had  been  a  little  less  bitter,  it  might  have 
been  different ;  then  she  might  have 
spoken  to  them  of  her  future,  and  of 
Ilernard's  hopes ;  but  to  speak  now 
would  only  be  to  raise  a  storm  of  anger 
and  incredulity.  Perhaps  after  all  they 
Avere  right,  and  she  was  wrong;  per- 
haps it  might  be  true  that  happiness 
was  a  wandering,  deceptive  light ;  that 
it  would  always  dance  before  her  eyes, 
and  never  take  a  form.  So  she  went 
down  to  the  evening  meal  with  still  a 
little  cloud  hanging  over  her  brow. 

Old  Mr.  North  never  forgot  that,  as 
people  say,  "  he  had  seen  better  days." 
Ho  might  be  poverty-stricken,  aged,  and 
forsaken,  but  in  his  own  eyes,  at  least, 
he  was  still  Geoffrey  North,  the  great 
man  of  the  parish,  the  Squire  to  whom 
the  Park  belonged.  He  had  had  mis- 
fortunes, but  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
fact.  "Family  reasons  made  it  desir- 
able for  me  to  give  up  my  establishment 
and  come  to  live  here,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  with  an  assumption  of 
dignity  which  had  something  pathetfc 
in  it ;  "and  this  quiet  life  suits  me  in 
my  old  age."  He  seemed  able  to  ignore 
the  truth,  so  long  as  he  had  only  him- 
self to  deceive,  but  dreaded  to  read  it  in 
strangers'  eyes  ;  and  refusing  to  see  those 
few  friends  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  seek  his  society,  he  shut  himself  up 
with  his  books  and  his  recollections, 
which  sometimes  must  have  been  sad 
enough.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table 
with  his  bottle  of  untouched  port  before 
him,  and  still  talked  of  country  business 
and  foreign  alfairs,  and  the  folly  of  men, 
as  if  his  opinion  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  but  "  nothing  should  tempt 
him  back  into  active  life,"  so  he  said 
with  uncalled-for  determination. 

Christina  had  smiled  at  it  all  some- 
times, for  she  was  not  old  enough  to  be 
touched  by  the  piteousness  of  the 
mockery ;  but  to-day  she  was  simply 
indifferent,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair 
gazing  at  the  reflection  of  her  own 
cloudy  face  in  the  polished  wood. 

"  Mr.  Warde  is  coming  to  dinner  to- 


morrow," her  mother  was  saying.  *'Ho 
wants  more  money  for  his  school,  I  su])- 
pose  ;  he  is  always  wanting  money." 

"He  does  not  want  it  for  himself," 
said  Christina,  rousing  herself  a  little 
indignantly. 

"  1  suppose  we  all  want  money  when 
we  can  get  it,"  said  her  grandfather  :  and 
then  silence  fell  upon  them  again. 

Afterwards,  when  Christina  went  up 
the  narrow  stairs  to  her  little  room  on 
the  upper  story,  though  she  was  fond  of 
it  in  a  way  from  habit  and  old  associa- 
tion, she  still  looked  with  a  sort  of 
impatience  at  the  familiar  surroundings^ 
— the  engraving  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  frame 
which  Bernard  had  carved,  the  old 
panelled  chest  of  drawers,  the  japanned 
dressing-table,  the  flower-pots  in  the 
window,  and  the  little  work-stand  in 
the  corner.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
ornament,  nor  any  of  the  little  fanciful 
arrangements  which  girls  are  so  fond  of, 
but  yet  Christina  was  attached  to  the 
room,  and  would  not  have  changed  it,  as 
her  mother  had  often  suggested,  for  a 
larger  and  more  comfortable  one. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  looked  on 
it  as  a  sort  of  refuge ;  /lere,  at  least,  she 
could  be  quiet  and  alone.  Not  that 
solitude  always  suited  her ;  it  did  not 
suit  her  this  evening,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  she  put  down  her  candle  on  the 
table,  and  went  to  tlie  window,  pushing 
back  the  curtain  and  looking  out  into 
the  night. 

It  was  a  clear  spring  night,  and  she 
could  see  across  the  road,  white  in  the 
moonlight,  on  to  the  dark  line  of  fhe  trees 
of  the  Park.  Shedid  notlook  in  that  direc- 
tion, but,  leaning  out,  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  moor,  and  the  indistinctly  shadowed 
hill,  on  the  side  of  which  stood  the  grey 
house  to  which  Bernard  had  taught  her 
to  look  as  her  future  home.  There,  at 
least,  she  would  find  peace  and  love^  and 
kind  words.  There  was  no  hope  or 
longing  within  her,  but  still  she  did  look 
to  that  as  the  end  which  she  desired. 
She  turned,  soothed  and  partly  consoled ; 
after  all,  some  one  there,  she  knew,  was 
thinking  of  her,  and  looking  forward  to 
that  time ;    and  then,   as   she  turned, 
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she  caught  sight  of  those  lights  twink- 
ling in  the  upper  windows  of  Cranford 
Manor,  which  had  broken  in  upon 
Bcinaid's  meditations.  There  was  no- 
thing magical  in  them  ;  they  were  ordi- 
nary lights  enough,  giving  evidence  of 
human  life  within  the  house.  And  yet 
in  Christina's  eyes  these  were  not  ordi- 
nary, l)ut  as  interesting  and  exciting  as 
tli(  y  ^voro  unexpected. 

''  They  have  come  back,"  she  said  to 
hmsolf,  as  Bernard  had  said  it  to  him- 
self, with  another  meaning,  and  in 
an  oilier  mood. 

I'liere  was  ilothincj  distinct  or  defined 
in  the  pleasure  with  which  she  looked 
once  more  at  the  distant  lights  before 
she  lav  down  to  rest. 

Tlie  Park  had  been  long  shut  up,  and 
it  was  long — very  long — since  she  had 
seen  its  owners,  before  the  General  fell 
ill,  and  tliey  all  went  abroad  ;  but  never- 
theless she  was  glad  to  know  that  they 
had  come  back. 

'*  And  Mr.  Warde  is  coming  to 
dinner," — so  Mrs.  !North  sighed  again 
the  next  morning,  as  she  sat  down 
•with  her  work  at  the  table  in  the  front 
parlour,  which  lay  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  jiassage  from  the  kitchen,  and  was 
especially  appropriated  to  her  j  for  her 
fatlier-in  law  said  he  hated  to  have  a 
woman  rustling  about  the  room. 

*'  It  fidgets  me  to  death,"  said  the 
hasty  old  gentleman ;  and  so  he  had  his 
way,  and  for  the  most  part  they  left  him 
to  himself. 

As  to  Christina,  it  did  not  much 
matter  to  her  whether  Mr.  Warde  came 
or  stayed  away.  '  The  sun  had  long 
ago  melted  the  hoar-firost  from  off  the 
grass,  and  everything  was  still  and 
bright ;  even  the  heath  was  less  deso- 
late looking  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  for  the  first  time  Christina  noticed 
the  light  green  veil  which  spring  had 
thrown  over  the  trees  of  the  Park. 

"  Did  you  see  the  lights  in  the  windows 
last  night  1"  she  said,  without  noticing 
her  mother's  sigh.  "  The  -windows  were 
all  lighted  up;  they  must  have  come 
back  to  the  Park,  I  suppose.  Did  you 
not  see  the  lights  1 " 

"  Yes,  they  have  come  back  ;  but  what 


does  it  matter?"  said  Mrs.  North,  with 
a  melancholy  indifference  which  seemed 
strange  to  Christina.  "The  old  man, 
the  father,  I  mean,  is  dead  at  last,  and 
so  they  have  comeback — Captain  Cleasby 
and  his  sister — some  one  told  me  yester- 
day. Ah  !  Christina,  how  different  it 
was  when  that  was  our  home  !  Who 
would  have  foretold  our  coming  down  to 
this  1  It  seemed  all  so  secure  and  certain 
then." 

"  I  don't  remember  it,  at  least  hardly 
at  all — not  at  all  clearly — but  I  re- 
member young  Mr.  Cleasby  very  well," 
said  Christina.  "  He  gave  me  a  ride  on 
his  pony  one  day,  and  grandpapa  was  so 
angry  when  I  told  him  about  it.  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl,  but  I  remember  it 
very  well/* 

"They  call  him  Captain  Cleasby, 
now,  though  I  believe  he  has  left  the 
army,"  said  the  mother.  "  Well,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  or  with 
the  Park ;  they  are  not  even  our 
tenants." 

It  was  natural  enough,  poor  woman, 
that  she  should  sigh  again  as  she  took 
up  her  work.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  Park 
or  with  the  Cleasbys,  or  with  anything 
rich,  or  prosperous,  or  happy;  but  it 
was  also  quite  natural  that  Christina, 
who  was  not  faded,  nor  disappointed, 
nor  tired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of 
life  and  spirit,  should  not  feel  all  this 
as  her  mother  felt  it. 

**  I  shall  go  and  tell  grandpapa,"  she 
said ;  and  before  her  mother  could  re- 
monstrate, she  had  crossed  the  passage 
and  knocked  at  the  study  door. 

"  Grandpapa,"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
put  down  his  book,  disturbed  by  her 
sudden  entrance,  and  looked  at  her  over 
his  spectacles  with  more  surprise  than 
pleasure  ;  "  grandpapa,  do  you  know  the 
Cleasbys  have  come  back?" 

"No,  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Mr. 
North.  He  was  not  indifferent,  like 
her  mother ;  on  the  contrary,  he  laid 
aside  his  book  altogether,  as  if  it  had 
no  longer  any  interest  for  him,  and 
sank  back  wearily  in  his  chair,  almost 
as  if  he  had  received  a  shock. 

"  The  old  man  is  dead,  grandpapa, 
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and  his  son  and  daughter  have  come 
back.  We  saw  the  lights  in  the  win- 
dows, and  we  think  they  have  come  to 
stay." 

**  So  Cleasby  is  dead  !  "  said  the  old 
man.  "  I  wonder  why  I  am  alive  !  " 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  plaintive 
surprise  in  his  voice,  and  then  it  changed 
into  a  tone  of  irritation.  "Why  do 
you  come  to  tell  me  about  it,  Christina  ? 
I  am  an  old  man ;  1  came  here  to  be 
quiet,  and  not  to  be  troubled  about 
my  neighbours.  What  does  it  signify 
to  me  ?  I  remember  nothing  about 
them." 

"  /  remember  quite  well,"  said  Chris- 
tina under  her  breath  ;  and  she  smiled 
to  herself  a  little  as  she  said  it,  and 
then  she  raised  her  voice  and  added, 
*'  and  it  does  signifj'',  for  perhaps  they 
may  come  to  see  us." 

Mr.  North  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  and  slowly  rose  up  to 
his  full  height  before  he  answered, 
while  Christina  stood  looking  at  him 
wondering  and  curious. 

"  They  will  not  come  here,"  said  her 
grandfather ;  and  his  voice,  still  power- 
ful at  times,  resounded  in  the  little 
room.  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  They  will  not  come  here. 
Is  it  not  enough" — he  went  on,  gathering 
his  breath  by  a  painful  effort,  and  lock- 
ing his  hands  together  behind  his  back, 
— "  is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  living 
in  what  should  still  be  my  house,  dining 
at  my  table,  shutting  my  doors  upon 
me ;  and  shall  I  invite  them  to  come 
and  see  how  I  am  changed,  how  every- 
thing is  changed?  They  have  what 
was  once  mine ;  but  as  to  my  acquaint- 
ance, they  neither  want  it,  nor  shall 
they  have  it." 

Then,  as  if  putting  a  force  upon 
himself,  he  sat  down  again  in  his  chair, 
and  took  his  book,  though  he  could 
not  see  the  letters.  **  Go,  Christina, 
go  ;  you  interrupt  me,"  he  said,  with 
something  of  the  former  sharpness  in 
his  tone  :  and  Christina  went.  It  was 
strange  that  this  return,  to  her  so 
welcome  and  exciting,  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  her  mother,  and  stranger  still 
that  it  should  awaken  an  amount  of 


emotion  in  her  grandfather  which  she 
was  altogether  unable  to  comprehend. 
To  her  the  future  was  all  in  all,  and 
no  ghosts  rose  up  from  the  past  to 
frighten  or  perplex  her. 

It  was  of  the  future  that  she  was 
dreaming,  as  she  sat  at  dinner  that 
evening,  and  the  little  conversation  of 
trivialities,  her  grandfather's  courtesy, 
her  mother's  laments,  and  the  Hector's 
rather  stern  common  sense  made  no 
impression  upon  her,  until  she  was 
roused  to  sudden  interest  by  a  casual 
reference  to  the  once  more  inhabited 
Park. 

"  We  need  some  one  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  parish,"  Mr.  Wards 
was  saying;  **but  what  can  you  expect 
of  a  young  man  brought  up  on  the 
Continent  1  Still  I  do  not  despair : 
there  may  be  some  good  to  be  got  out 
of  him."  After  ten  years  of  hard 
work  as  a  parish  priest,  Mr.  Warde 
still  took  a  cheerful  view  of  human 
nature,  and  was  not  easily  discouraged. 

They  were  a  strangely  incongruous 
party, — gathered  round  the  same  table, 
yet  mentally  how  far  apart  1  The  old 
man,  smothering  his  pride  and  bitter- 
ness and  sense  of  injury  under  his 
courteous  and  -dignified  exterior ;  the 
widow,  for  whom  life  had  no  longer 
any  hopes  or  fears,  or  pressing  anxie- 
ties— nothing  but  the  recollection  of  a 
youth  ending  in  disappointment;  the 
Hector,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength, 
putting  his  whole  mind  to  grasp  the 
present  and  grappla  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  moment ;  \ttld,  lastly^  the  young 
girl,  standing^  as  ii  were,  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world,  and  stretching 
out  eager  hands  towards  the  coming 
years. 

She  looked  up  now,  roused  by  the 
Hector's  words,  and  saw  with  a  return 
of  her  former  wonder,  that  her  grand- 
father's forehead  contracted  involunta- 
rily for  a  moment,  and  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  listen  patiently.  But  Mr. 
Warde  was  not  an  observant  man,  and 
he  did  not  notice  it. 

"I  suppose  I  need  not  hesitate  to 
ask  them  for  money,"  he  said  ;  "  a  man 
who  can  afford  to  keep  up  that  place 
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ought  to  be  ready  to  do  something  for 
the  parish.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  it,  and  I  need  it  much.  I  am 
not  begging  now,  though,  and  I  know, 
sir,  you  have  done  all  you  can." 

"  Yes,    I    have,"    said    Mr.   North, 
shortly.      The    Rector  was   a   simple, 
kindly,    straightforward   man,   but    he 
was  not  sensitive,  nor  keenly  alive  to 
other  people's  sensibilities.     Mr.  North 
was  poor,  and  he  had  done  all  he  could, 
and  all  Mr.  Warde   expected  of  him. 
Why  should  he  hesitate  to  say  so  ?  and 
why  should  it  not  be  spoken  of  openly  ] 
But  the  acknowledgment  was  bitter  to 
the  old  man.      He  could  do  nothing 
more,  and  he  knew  it  well  enough  :  but 
why  should  he  be  told  so  plainly  that 
it  was   to  youDg  Cleasby  and   not  to 
him  that  the  Rector  looked  for  support  1 
What  right  had  he  to  speak  to  him  at 
all   upon    such    a  subject?       So   Mr. 
North  thought ;  but  the  thought  did  not 
make  him  less  courteous  and  hospitable 
in  his  manner,  for  Mr.  Warde  was  his 
guest,  and  was  to  be  treated  with  all 
deference.      Nevertheless    it   rankled ; 
and   there   was  another  reason   which 
put    a  restraint    upon    their    friendly 
intercourse,   and    deprived    it    of    the 
cordiality  which  would  have  been  most 
congenial  to  the  Rector.      The  White 
House  belonged  to  Mr.  Warde,  and  had 
originally  been  intended  for  a  parsonage, 
but  ]Mr.   Warde   was    unmarried,   and 
lived  in  tiny  apartments  over  the  baker's, 
so  he  had  let  the  house  to  the  Norths, 
partly  because  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it  with  its  long  passages  and  big 
fireplaces,  which  were  not  adapted  for 
bachelor  comfort,  and  partly  because  it 
was  a  time  when   Mr.  North  was  in 
trouble,  and  glad  to  find  a  house  for 
which  he  was  not  required  to  pay  down 
money  at  once ;  so  they  stood  in  relation 
of  tenant  and  landlord,  a  relation  which 
was  galling  to  Mr.  North's  feelings,  and 
which  threw  a  deeper  shade  of  formality 
over  his    manner    to    the    clergyman, 
though,  in  his  way,  he  both  liked  and 
respected  him. 

"  Are  you  going  to  call  at  the  Park  1" 
asked  Mr.  Warde,  in  his  direct  matter- 
of-fact  way,  with  no  suspicion  of  the 


conflict  which  he  was  raising  up  in  his 
host's  mind  between  his  offended  dig- 
nity and  his  courtesy. 

And  then  both  the  women  looked 
and  waited  for  the  answer ;  but  while 
Christina's  eyes  were  opened  wide  and 
fixed  upon  her  grandfather,  Mrs.  North's 
were  cast  down  and  fixed  upon  the 
table-cloth. 

"Why  should  I  call?"  said  Mr. 
North.  "No,  I  do  not  intend  calling. 
Quiet,  absolute  quiet,  is  what  suits  me 
best  in  my  old  age  ;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  new  acquaintances.  I 
am  not  good  company  for  the  rising 
generation." 

Mr.  Warde  was  still  a  young  man  in 
Mr.  North's  eyes,  though  he  was  thirty- 
five,  or  perhaps  a  little  older ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  his  host  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  rising  generation 
when  he  said  that  he  was  not  good 
company  for  them,  he  never  thought  of 
taking  exception  at  anything  Mr.  North 
might  say  ;  indeed,  he  was  a  man  that 
it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  offend. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be 
better  for  you  if  you  saw  more  of  your 
neighbours,"  he  said,  as  usual  giving 
free  expression  to  his  thoughts  ;  and 
although  perhaps  his  advice  was  un- 
called for  in  addressing  a  man  so  much 
his  senior,  it  was  not  given  with  any 
arrogance  or  priestly  superiority,  but 
rather  as  the  frank  opinion  of  one 
unused  to  keep  his  sentiments  to  him- 
self ;  nevertheless  Mr.  North,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  not  pleased 
with  the  interference. 

"  Of  that  I  must  be  the  best  judge," 
he  said :  and  then  he  looked  at  his 
daughter-in-law  in  a  way  to  intimate 
that  it  was  time  for  her  to  leave  the 
room. 

For  the  time  the  subject  was  laid 
aside ;  but  when,  the  long  sitting  over, 
the  wine  was  ended,  and  the  clergyman 
came  into  the  front  parlour,  where 
Christina  and  her  mother  were  sitting 
at  work,  it  came  into  their  talk,  for 
Mr.  North  had  gone  into  his  study  for 
a  book. 

"  Why  do  you  not  persuade  him  to 
exert  himself?"  asked  the  Rector.     "It 
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would  bo  better  for  him  and  for  you 
all.  He  should  not  shut  himself  up 
as  he  does." 

**It  suits  him,"  said  Christina ;  and 
though  she  sighed  at  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  such  a  taste,  she  added,  "  I 
suppose  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases ;"  for  Christina  allowed  no  one 
but  herself  to  blame  her  grandfather. 

"  Certainly  not ;  we  have  all  cur 
duties  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other," 
said  the  clergyman  :  and  this  time  there 
was  something  a  little  clerical  in  his 
tone  which  made  (Christina  feel  rebel- 
lious, and  proDipted  her  to  answer,  that 
"  as  to  everyone  having  duties,  it  might 
be  so,  but  she  had  never  found  hers 
out.'' 

"  Then  you  have  never  tried,"  said 
Mr.  Warde :  and  soon  after  he  went 
away  to  his  night  school. 

And  although  Christina  did  not  care 
for  his  opinion,  she  knew  that  he  spoke 
sincerely.  "  He  does  not  approve  of 
me,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and  though 
it  does  not  matter,  I  dare  say  he  is  right, 
after  aU!" 


CHAPTER  III. 

For  some  days  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs. 
North  was  quite  right  when  she  said 
that  the  Cleasl>ys'  return  could  make 
no  difference  to  them  :  the  days  passed 
as  they  had  passed  before,  and  the  only 
witnesses  to  their  existence  were  the 
lights  which  shone  from  their  windows 
through  the  Park  trees.  Christina  could 
not  have  told  why  every  night  she 
looked  out  at  tliem  before  going  to 
bed,  and  every  night  tliey  seemed  a 
little  farther  off ;  sometimes  she  thought 
she  would  cease  to  see  them  at  all,  and 
yet  she  looked,  and  wondered,  and 
waited. 

One  day  the  gates  Avere  opened,  and 
some  one  drove  past  in  a  dogcart,  but 
she  did  not  see  who  it  was,  and  she 
even  began  to  think  that  she  did  not 
care  to  know.  The  heath  was  only 
divided  from  the  trees  of  the  Park  by 
the  winding  stony  road;  but  it  was  a 
barrier  which  could  not  be  passed  by 


her — so  Christina  thought ;  and  after 
all  it  did  not  so  much  matter. 

One  afternoon  she  was  sitting  with 
her  grandfather  in  the  study,  writing 
from  his  dictation  a  criticism  upon  a 
book  he  had  been  reading.  "  It  is  Avell 
to  note  down  one's  thoughts,"  he  had 
said  in  his  didactic  way,  and  Christina 
had  taken  out  pen  and  paper  with  a 
mental  wonder  that  he  should  care  to 
preserve  what  no  one  would  ever  care 
to  know.  Indeed,  she  wondered  how 
he  should  find  it  worth  while  to  think 
about  such  things  at  all ;  but  of  course 
this  she  did  not  say. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  the  one 
candle  gave  but  a  feeble  light ;  so  she 
was  kneeling  by  the  table  to  catch  the 
firelight  upon  her  page ;  but  the  old 
man  was  long  in  collecting  his  thoughts, 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  he 
spoke,  and  Christina's  eyes  had  wan- 
dered out  into  the  darkness  outside  the 
window,  and  her  thoughts  were  weaving 
themselves  into  a  vague  dream.  Then 
suddenly,  when  all  seemed  most  peace- 
ful and  ordinary ;  when  the  doors  had, 
as  it  wxre,  been  shut  upon  the  outer 
Avorld ;  when  even  Bernard  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  when  her  mother  was,  as 
usual,  working  in  the  little  parlour  at 
the  other  side  of  the  passage,  and  Janet 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  and  her 
grandfather  were  alone,  he  with  pain 
and  effort  shaping  his  thoughts  into 
words,  she  letting  hers  wander  into  a 
dreamland  which  had  nothing  definite 
about  it, — at  this  moment,  of  all  others, 
when  the  world  seemed  farthest  off,  the 
calm  was  broken  by  a  citizen  of  that 
world. 

He  came  as  if  his  visit  were  the  most 
commonplace  thing  in  life,  asked  Janet 
if  her  master  were  in,  with  easy  indif- 
ference, and  followed  her  so  closely 
along  the  passage  that  she  had  no 
opportunity  to  give  warning  of  his  ad- 
vent, but  had  barely  time  to  open  the 
door  and  announce  "  Captain  Cleasby," 
before  he  stood  within  the  room. 

He  did  not  feel  embarrassed,  nor  as 
if  his  visit  had  anything  of  special  im- 
port in  it ;  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
dining  at  Mr.  North's  table  every  night. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  that  table 
as  most  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  he  had 
come  to  see  Mr.  North  as  a  near  neigh- 
bour, and  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
father's,  ^vithout  any  thought  of  the 
circumstances  which  might  make  his 
visit  a  painful  one  ;  but  yet  he  did  not 
advance  for  a  moment,  not  because  he 
felt  doubtful  or  shy,  but  because  in  the 
uncertain  light  he  could  not  see  clearly 
in  whose  presence  he  stood. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Christina  rose 
up  hastily  from  her  knees,  suddenly 
awakened  from  her  dreams  and  flushed 
at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  entrance, 
and  drew  back  a  little  and  looked 
curiously  at  the  stranger.  XJien  Mr. 
North  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  yet  he 
did  not,  and  he  knew  that  the  young 
man  had  seen  the  effort  when  he  came 
forward  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Pray  don't  disturb  yourself,"  he 
said,  as  he  advanced  into  the  light,  and 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  North,  and  then 
for  the  iirst  time  saw  Christina  and 
bow(  d  to  her.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  in- 
terrujHiii^'  anything;  I  must  apologize 
for  calliug  so  late,  but  I  have  been  out 
all  tla> .  1  hope  I  am  not  interrupting 
you  \ " 

Christina  was  sitting  quite  in  the 
shadow.  J'^'en  the  outline  of  her  figure 
was  undetined ;  but  a  little  soft  low 
laugh  came  out  of  the  darkness  as 
Captain  Cleasby  ended  his  apology,  and 
a  voice  which  seemed  as  if  speaking  to 
itself,  ''  I  think  we  can  forgive  the  in- 
terruption." 

*'  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Mr. 
North,  and  his  tone  was  very  stately ; 
"  my  time  is  quite  at  your  service." 

Perhaps  the  magnificence  of  the 
speech  was  thrown  away  upon  Captain 
Cleasby,  who  was  not  thinking  of 
GeollVev  North  as  the  man  to  whom 
the  Park  had  belonged,  but  rather  of 
his  father's  friend,  who,  poor  old  fellow, 
was  sadly  aged  and  altered.  He  had  too 
much  tact  to  betray  this,  or  show  any 
sense  of  the  change.  He  drew  forward 
a  chair  and  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and 
began  to  talk  with  a  lazy  ease  which 
was  new  to  Christina. 

*'  I  cannot  expect  you  to  remember 


me,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  quite  a  boy  : 
but  I  remember  you  well,  and  every- 
thing about  the  place.  We  have  been 
moving  about  ever  since." 

"  You  have  been  on  the  Continent,  I 
understand,"  said  Mr.  North,  stifHy. 

"  Yes,  at  one  place  or  another.  We 
are  a  migratory  people,  but  at  last  we 
have  come  home." 

He  did  not  say  it  as  if  he  Avere  glad 
to  be  once  more  at  the  Park  3  and  though 
he  called  it  "home,"  there  was  ever  so 
slight  a  touch  of  contempt  in  his  voice. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  North  gathered 
up  his  breath  to  speak,  and  yet  the  re- 
mark he  made  was  a  difficult  one  for  a 
stranger  to  answer. 

**  I  was  surprised  and  grieved  to  hear 
of  Cleasby 's  death,"  he  said. 

It  was  only  a  month  since  it  had 
happened,  and  all  the  agitations  and  in- 
cidents of  the  time  were  fresh  in  the 
young  man's  njemory.  After  all,  long 
habit  and  daily  intercourse  had  created 
an  affection  which,  though  it  had 
nothing  in  it  of  elevated  sentiment  or 
respect,  had  yet  been  that  of  a  son  for 
a  father;  and  Mr.  North's  observation 
brought  a  shadow  and  a  change  over 
his  face. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  briefly.  Then 
there  was  a  silence,  and  again  it  was 
apparent  to  Christina  that  her  grand- 
father made  an  effort  to  break  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  become  a  resident 
at  the  Park  1 "  he  said. 

"  I  hardly  know  myself — we  are  very 
uncertain ;  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
here  for  some  time  to  eome.  It  is  only 
myself  and  my  sister." 

"  You  prefer  the  Continent  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  know  very  little  of  English 
life  as  yet  ;  of  course  it  is  rather  strange 
to  us  at  first,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall 
settle  down  in  time." 

He  thought  for  a  moment  whether 
he  should  add  anything  more  cordial,  as 
would  have  seemed  natural  in  speaking 
to  his  nearest  neighbour  and  to  his 
father's  old  friend  ;  whether  he  should 
say  anything  of  future  intercourse,  or 
ask  whether  he  had  any  belonging  who 
would  care  for  his  fishing  or  shooting ; 
but  the  chilling  dignity  of  Mr.  North's 
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manner  had  repelled  him,  and  soon  after 
he  took  his  leave.  Christina  ha,d  been 
in  the  background  and  dim  shadow  in 
the  dusky  twilight,  and  he  had  hardly 
noticed  her,  but  he  had  been  in  the 
circle  of  firelight,  and  she  had  seen  him 
clearly.     Was  it  an  omen  of  the  future  1 

Well,  after  all  he  had  crossed  the 
road ;  the  barrier  which  she  thought  im- 
passable had  been  passed,  but  all  the 
same  she  was  further  off  than  ever,  and 
bhe  felt  it.  There  was  no  bond  of  union, 
his  life  had  been  so  different  from  theirs, 
and  what  could  they  say  to  him  1  It 
was  not  so  strange  that  Mr.  ^N'orth 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  opening  and 
sustaining  a  conversation,  and  Christina 
no  longer  wondered  at  his  embarrass- 
ment, nor  at  his  decision  that  the 
Cleasbys  should  not  come  to  his  house. 
It  was  quite  true  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  Avith  them,  that  they  had  nothing 
in  common  with  prosperity,  riches,  and 
people  of  the  world ;  their  way  of 
thinking,  their  talk,  their  very  manner 
was  different :  and  Christina  sighed  a 
little  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair. 

Her  grandfather  had  forgotten  his 
book,  and  he  too  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
lost  in  thought. 

"Oh,  Christina  ! "  said  her  mother, 
"  what  are  you  doing  there  1  And  did 
Captain  Cleasby  find  you  like  this,  with 
only  one  candle,  and  the  room  all  in 
disorder,  and  you  in  that  old  blue  gown  1 
Oh,  dear  !  why  did  he  come,  and  no  one 
expecting  him  1 " 

"I  am  sure  I  don*t  know,"  said 
Christina;  "but  as  to  the  room  and 
my  gown,  I  don't  suppose  that  he  even 
saw  them  : ''  and  she  laughed  a  little  at 
the  idea.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her 
to  consider  what  Captain  Cleasby  would 
have  thought  of  them  or  their  surround- 
ings, and  perhaps  she  was  too  proud  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  her  gown ;  for 
she,  like  her  grandfather,  was  proud  in 
her  way. 

"  You  may  laugh,  Christina ;  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  amusing  to  you,"  said  the 
mother,  in  the  aggrieved  tone  which  had 
become  habitual  to  her,  "  but  I  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at  for  my  part.  You 
cannot  remember,  of  course,  and  so  you 


don't  feel  the  difference ;  but  when  I 
think  what  it  used  to  be,  and  how 
changed  it  all  is  now " 

"  Oh,  dear  me  ! "  said  Christina,  with 
a  kind  of  sad  impatience  :  and  she  got 
up  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  looking  out  at  the  mist 
in  which  the  heath  was  shrouded, 
through  which  not  even  the  lights  firom 
the  house  on  the  hill  could  be  seen. 

It  was  quite  true  that  she  did  not,  as 
her  mother  said,  "  feel  the  difference  ; " 
she  had  been  used  to  isolation  and 
poverty  nearly  all  her  life,  and  she  had 
no  recollection  of  brighter  days ;  but 
yet  the  lonely  dreariness  of  the  life  they 
were  loading  was  far  more  oppressive  to 
her  tlian  to  Mrs.  North,  who  at  least  had 
nothing  more  to  expect. 

She  leant  up  against  the  window  and 
drew  a  long  breath  as  if  she  could  rid 
herself  in  that  physical  way  of  the  de- 
pression which  was  creeping  over  her, 
and  turned  her  back  upon  her  grand- 
father, who  still  sat  meditating  in  his 
chair,  and  upon  her  mother,  who  had 
taken  up  her  work  and  was  bending 
over  it. 

Btit,  after  all,  Christina  was  young 
and  strong  and  full  of  life ;  and  though 
at  times  she  might  review  her  fate  and 
let  despondency  conquer  her,  very  often 
she  forgot  it  altogether  in  the  spring  and 
sunshine,  and  the  natural  freshness  of 
youth.  Every  day  the  west  wind  blew 
more  softly,  every  day  the  tints  grew 
deeper  over  the  Park  trees,  and  April 
rains  had  watered  the  brown  heath  and 
made  the  scanty  herbage  green,  and  the 
birds  began  to  sing  and  the  gummy 
chestnut  buds  to  glisten,  and  the  winter 
was  over  j  and  though  Christina  might 
be  lonely,  and  at  times  sad  and  rebel- 
lious, she  had  not  yet  shut  her  heart  to 
the  influences  of  the  opening  year.  Her 
mood  softened,  and  she  was  gracious  to 
Bernard,  and  promised  to  go  and  see 
his  mother. 

It  was  no  penance  to  her ;  there  was 
perhaps  no  one  for  whom  she  had  8<f^ 
great  a  respect  as  her  aunt,  but  she 
did  not  go  often  to  see  her.  She  hardly 
knew  herself  why  she  did  not  seek  her 
more.    It  was  not  that  she  was  afraid,  for 
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she  was  afraid  of  no  one,  and  it  was  not 
for  Avant  of  time  or  opportunity  ;  perhaps 
it  was  because  she  knew  Mrs.  Oswestry 
did  not  always  approve  of  her.  She 
was  not  a  woman  who  expressed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  readily,  neither  was 
she  critical  ;  but  she  was  essentially 
just,  impartial,  and  firm ;  and  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  did  not,  as  people 
say,  get  on  with  Christina,  who,  to  be 
sure,  was  destitute  of  many  valuable 
.jualities.  The  expression  of  Mrs. 
( )swestry's  face  was  kindly  and  strong 
and  serene ;  a  face  that  could  not  de- 
ceive, and  could  at  times  soften  into 
tenderness,  but  withal  giving  evidence 
of  a  calm,  well-regulated  mind  and  a 
ruling  spirit.  This  was  perhaps  the 
reason  that  Christina  set  out  to  see  her 
with  no  vivid  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
but  rather  with  the  sense  that  she  was 
discharging  a  duty. 

Yet  she  felt  courageous  also,  and  the 
morning  air  had  given  her  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  she  had  said  to  Bernard 
the  evening  before,  "  I  shall  tell  Aunt 
Margaret  tliat  some  day  1  am  coming  to 
live  at  the  Homestead ; "  and  she  thought 
that  she  would  do  it,  and  pictured  to 
herself  the  surprise  which  she  was  going 
to  awaken  as  she  walked  across  the  heath 
to  her  aunt's  house. 

*'Am  I  come  too  early,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet 1 "  she  said,  as  she  pushed  open 
the  door  and  found  Mrs.  Oswestry  giving 
out  the  linen  fro^i  the  cupboard  in  the 
passage. 

Peace  brooded  over  the  hOuse ;  peace 
was  within,  and  peace  without, — in  the 
sunny  garden  outside,  and  in  the  pretty 
drawing-room.  There  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  (juiet  about  the  roses,  and 
tlie  bees,  and  the  poultry  in  the  yard. 
It  was  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the 
hill  which  rose  behind  it,  and  all  was 
tranquil  Avithin ;  the  first  crocuses 
bloomed  under  the  garden  wall,  or  the 
last  roses  shed  their  leaves  upon  the 
gravel-walks. 

!Mrs.  Oswestry  was  standing,  a  tall 
figure  in  her  long  black  dress,  among 
the  piles  of  white  linen,  with  the 
sweet  spring  air  blowing  in  upon  her 
from  an  open  window,  and  she  turned 


her  full,  steady  eyes  upon  Christina  as 
she  came  in,  and  held  out  her  hands 
and  kissed  her  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"You  are  welcome,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  with  a  touch  of  her  father's  cere- 
mony :  and  then  she  led  the  way  into 
the  little  drawing-room,  with  its  pretty 
bay  window  full  of  flowers,  the  scent 
of  them  stirred  by  every  soft  gust 
through  the  window:  and  she  sat 
down  in  her  own  chair  and  took  up 
her  work,  and  Christina  sat  down  also, 
but  did  not  very  well  know  what  to 
say. 

"  Had  you  anything  particular  to  say 
to  me  ? "  said  Mrs.  Oswestry.  She  looked 
at  Christina,  who  was  twisting  her  hat 
about  in  her  hands,  though  it  was  not 
usual  with  her  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words  : 
and  then  Christina  felt  how  impossible 
it  was  for  her  to  answer  such  an  appeal 
by  any  confidence.  It  was  an  opening, 
perhaps,  but  an  opei^ng  of  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  ta  Ke  advantage.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  introduce  the 
subject  casually ;  so  she  put  it  away  for 
the  present. 

"  No,  no,  Aunt  Margaret,"  she  said, 
"only  I  thought  that  I  would  come. 
Bernard  said  I  coiffd  come." 

"  You  do  not  come  so  very  often,  but 
you  are  always  welcome,"  said  Mis. 
Oswestry :  and  she  smiled,  for  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  reproach  anyone  for 
neglecting  her.  "  It  is  not  very  lively 
here,  and  there  is   nothing  to  amuse 

you." 

"  I  don't  think  of  amusement,"  said 
Christina;  "you  would  not  imagine  I 
wanted  it,  if  you  knew  me  better.  I 
always  like  this  house,  it  is  so  bright. 
I  think  you  get  all  the  sunshine  up 
here.  Aunt  Margaret." 

"  Do  we  1 "  said  Mrs.  Oswestry  ;  "  yes, 
I  think  that  you  are  right  as  to  the  sun- 
shine, but  I  hope  that  we  do  not  quite 
monopolize  it." 

Christina  did  not  answer,  but  she 
leant  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  and 
looked  out  through  the  framework  of 
creepers  which  clustered  round  the 
window. 

"  Christina,"  said  her  aunt,  after  a 
little  pause,  "I  sometimes  think  that 
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von  do  not  make  the  most  of  what 
comes  to  you." 

Christina  coloured  a  little,  and  turned 
her  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Oswestry,  and  upon 
the  instant  took  up  arms. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Aunt 
^Margaret.  I  suppose  we  are  not  like 
other  people  exactly;  but  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  make  the  most  of  what  I 
have  not  got.  You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  we  are  not  spoilt  by  pleasures, 
and  except  that,  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  know  about  it;  only  I  suppose 
Bernard " 

"  Bernard  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
I  am  saying,"  said  her  aunt,  interrupting 
her.  "  I  speak  from  my  own  observation, 
and  for  your  good,  Christina." 

"  I  speak  to  Bernard  sometimes,  I 
know,"  said  Christina  quickly,  not  no- 
ticing the  interruption,  "and  tell  him 
things,  because  I  have  no  one  else  to 
speak  to  ;  but  if  1^  makes  other  people 
blame  me "     M 

"  Oh,  ChristinaTmy  dear  child,"  said 
her  aunt ;  "  oh,  Christina,  why  do  you 
pretend  to  think  it  is  Bernard?  You 
know  well  enough  he  never  blames 
vou." 


again. 


Christina  hung  behead  and  coloured 
and  a  sudden  smile  flitted  across 
her  face.  She  knew  it,  of  course,  quite 
well ;  but  no  one,  not  even  Bernard 
himself,  had  cMjiir  put  it  to  her  so 
plainly  before.  Th^n  she  lifted  up  her 
head,  and,  moved  by  a  yearning  and  an 
impulse  to  seek  for  sympathy,  was  about 
to  make  her  confession  and  give  her 
confidencej:,liad  not  Mrs.  Oswestry  gone 
on  without  giving  her  time  to  answer. 

"I  am  not  speaking  as  Bernard's 
deputy,  and  I  will  not  say  that  his 
thoughts  always  agree  with  mine, 
though  I  believe  that  he  hides  no- 
thing from  me,"  said  his  mother :  and 
she  spoke  with  the  proud  confidence  of 
a  woman  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  she 
does  not  hold  the  first  place  in  her  son's 
heart.  Mrs.  0:?westry  was  a  just  and 
impartial  woman,  but  yet  the  fii*st  know- 
ledge would  have  been  bitter  to  her,  and 
Christina  could  not  tell  her  that  it  was 
so.  She  looked  round  again  at  the 
room,  at  the  muslin  curtains  blowing 


in  the  wind,  at  the  creepers  outside,  and 
the  glass  of  spring  flowers  on  the  rose- 
wood work-table,  and  all  the  trivialities 
which  make  a  house  a  home,  and  she 
sighed  again  as  she  thought  of  the 
contrast. 

"  It  is  all  ver}"-  different  with  us,"  she 
said. 

Yet  Mrs.  Oswestry's  drawing-room  was 
not  luxurious,  nor  even  very  orderly. 
There  was  a  drugget  on  the  floor,  and 
the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  was 
small,  and  the  chintz  had  seen  better 
days,  and  Bernard's  compasses  and  rules 
and  drawing  materials  were  littered 
about  on  one  of  the  tables ;  but  yet 
it  had  the  unmistakeable  air  of  a  room 
to  which  people  come  for  rest  and 
cheerfulness  and  domestic  peace;  and 
this  was  a  look  quite  unknown  to  the 
rooms  at  the  White  House. 

Christina  went  over  to  the  table  where 
Bernard's  drawings  were  strewn  about, 
and  began  to  turn  them  over ;  not  be- 
cause she  cared  much  about  them,  but 
because  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
last  speech,  to  which  her  aunt  had  made 
no  response,  and  she  was  glad  to  change 
the  subject. 

"What  is  Bernard  doing?  where  is 
he  gone  ? "  she  asked :  and  the  elder 
woman,  who  could  not,  of  course,  read 
her  thoughts,  imagined  that  there  was 
embarrassment  in  her  voice.  But  she 
was  wrong,  for  Christina  could  speak 
quite  openly  of  her  gpusin ;  and  if  she 
spoke  less  frankly  than  usual,  it  was 
not  upon4iis  account,  but  because  she 
^was  dissatisfied  with  her  visit  and 
^^exed  with  herself. 

"  Bernard  is  gone  to  Overton ;  he  is 
drawing  some  plans  for  the  new  church, 
but  if  you  can  stay,  he  will  be  back  by 
tea-time,  and  then  he  can  walk  homo 
with  you,"  said  her  aunt. 

She  did  not  approve  of  Christina ; 
she  did  not  altogether  like  her ;  but  if 
her  boy  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  she 
would  not  stand  in  his  way;  and  if  it 
were  to  be,  it  had  better  be  done 
openly,  and  with  everyone's  knowledge. 

And  then  Christina's  heart  smote  her, 
partly  for  her  own  reticence,  partly  for 
the  confidence  shown  in  her.     Would 
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it  be  so,  she  wondered,  if  her  aunt  knew 
of  what  had  been  between  them  1  She 
almost  wished  that  it  had  never  been, 
but  his  words  could  not  be  forgotten : 
she  had  told  him  she  might  change,  but 
she  knew  that  he  at  least  was  pledged 
for  ever. 

"No,  I  cannot  wait  for  Bernard," 
she  said  ;  "  I  must  go  home,  but  thank 
you  all  the  same,  Aunt  Margaret : "  and 
she  went  over  and  kissed  her  aunt  with 
sudden  compunction. 

After  that  they  went  out  together,  and 
fed  the  j)oultry,  and  looked  at  the 
hives,  and  nailed  up  some  straggling 
creepers ;  and  gradually,  standing  in 
that  peaceful  atmosphere,  looking  up 
into  the  serenity  of  Mrs.  Oswestry's 
face,  Christina  felt  the  spirit  of  the 
place  creeping  over  her,  charming  away 
her  longings,  and  filling  her  with  the 
contentment  of  rest.  After  all,  what 
could  she  desire  more  1  One  day  this 
would  be  her  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALTHOucn  it  was  so  early  in  the  year, 
the  sun  Avas  still  in  the  south  when 
Christina  turned  homewards,  with  that 
feeling  of  calm  contentment  and  rest, 
the  predominant  one  within  her;  and 
the  Homestead  she  was  leaving  behind 
her  still  stood  forth  in  her  mind  as  the 
end  to  be  desired. 

A  sort  of  vagiTe  satisfaction  filled  her 
as  she  made  her  way  back  across  the 
heath  more  slowly  than  she  had  come, 
no  longer  quickened  by  the  sense  of 
enterprise  and  exhilaration  with  which 
she  had  set  out.  She  was  not  now 
thinking  of  the  future  as  comprehending 
anything  new  or  unaccustomed,  and  she 
started  a  little  when  she  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  wood,  and,  suddenly 
lifting  Ikt  eyes,  saw  Captain  Cleasby 
coming  towards  her,  ready  to  open  the 
gate. 

She  was  not  exactly  shy,  for  it  was 
not  usual  Avith  her,  and  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  nothing  to  cause  her  em- 
barrassment, only  she  was  curious  to 
know  if  he  would  recognize  her  again. 


it  had  been  so  dark  when  he  called,  and 
she  had  been  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  spot,  a  little 
wood  in  a  hollow  between  two  ridges  of 
moorland,  where  hyacinths  and  ane- 
mones mixed  themselves  with  the 
tangled  undergrowth. 

Christina  stood  still,  doubtful  one 
moment,  and  then  Captain  Cleasby 
lifted  his  hat  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  gate.  He  was  coming  through  the 
wood  with  his  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  as 
Christina  stepped  forward  one  of  them 
snarled  and  showed  his  teeth.  His 
master  struck  him  with  his  cane  and 
made  his  apologies,  and  then  he  recog- 
nized Christina  and  claimed  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  It  was  so  dark  the  other  evening,  I 
did  not  suppose  that  you  would  know 
me  again,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  other 
day,"  he  answered,  smiling;  "but  I 
think  I  should  have  known  you  again, 
although  you  were  such  a  little  girl 
when  I  saw  you  last ! "  and  such  a 
pretty  little  girl,  he  thought  to  him- 
self,— but  he  did  not  say  it 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Christina, 
and  she  too  smiled  as  he  turned  back  to 
walk  with  her. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  can  remember," 
he  said ;  "it  is  such  years  and  years  ago 
— ten  or  eleven  years.  I  should  think 
I  must  have  been  about  sixteen." 

"  Yea,  you  gave  me  a  ride  on  your 
pony,"  said  Christina;  "  I  remember  it 
quite  well,  but  then  I  have  not  had 
many  things  to  remember  in  my  life." 

Captain  Cleasby  smiled  again  some- 
what compassionately,  thinking  of  the 
dreary  house  and  the  dusky  room,  and 
the  old  man  sitting  there  in  his  soli- 
tude, but  he  made  no  direct  answer. 

"I  hardly  know  whether  my  visit 
was  welcome  to  your  grandfather,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  is  so  long  since  he  saw  me, 
and  I  ought  to  have  remembered  there 
were  painful  associations.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  him  so  much  aged.  But  I  hope 
my  living  at  the  Park  does  not  make 
him  look  upon  me  as  a  natural  enemy." 

Christina    paused    for     a    moment. 
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Captain  Cleasby  was  a  stranger,  though 
she  had  said  she  remembered  him,  and 
she  hesitated  as  to  what  she  should  say 
or  leave  unsaid ;  but  somehow  she  felt 
a  persuasion  that  he  would  not  take 
advantage  of  any  admission  that  she 
might  make. 

"  Grandpapa  is  very  much  changed," 
she  said,  *^  and  he  does  not  like  to  see 
strangers,  or  even  his  old  friends  ;  and 
I  dare  say  he  does  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  old  times,"  said  Christina, 
candidly. 

As  for  Captain  Cleasby,  her  straight- 
forward answer  took  him  by  surprise, 
certainly ;  but  he  was  only  a  little 
interested  bv  a  candour  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  **  and  I 
remind  him  of  old  times.  But  1  hope 
you  have  not  all  the  same  feeling.  Do 
you  too  look  upon  me  as  a  natural 
enemy  ] " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Christina,  turning  her 
frank  eyes  upon  him  ;  "  no, — why 
should  11     It  matters  nothing  to  me." 

"Then  we  part  in  peace,"  said 
Captain  Cleasby,  for  they  had  come 
to  the  gate  of  the  White  House,  and 
Christina's  mother  was  standing  in  the 
window  looking  out. 

Then  he  turned  back  along  the  way 
he  had  come  with  her,  whistling  to  his 
dogs. 

"  Who  was  with  you,  Christina  1"  said 
Mrs.  North,  anxiously,  as  she  came 
lightly  up  the  garden  path,  and,  open- 
ing the  parlour  door,  stood  before  her, 
making  a  spot  of  light,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dingy  atmosphere,  with  her  cheeks 
a  little  flushed  by  her  walk,  her  eyes 
shining,  and  a  smile  still  hovering 
round  her  mouth. 

"It  wiis  Captain  Cleasby;  he  met 
me  in  the  Hollow,"  said  Christina.  She 
wixs  not  exactly  elated,  but  she  folt  as 
if  a  break  had  been  discovered  in  the 
hills  which  bounded  her  horizon,  and  a 
new  vista  opened  to  her  view. 

"  Your  grandfather  does  not  wish  to 
see  him  here,"  said  Mrs.  North,  who 
generally  sheltered  herself  under  his 
name  when  she  thought  she  was  about 
to  thwart  Christina;  "we  have  nothing 


to  do  with  him ;  he  is  quite  different 
from  us  ;  it  is  not  as  it  used  to  be ! " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  diflferent,  but  people 
can  be  friends  all  the  same,"  said 
Christina ;  "he  does  not  want  to  avoid 
us.  And  as  to  being  different,  we  are 
just  what  we  were  always  ;  we  are  just 
as  much  worth  knowing  as  when  we 
lived  at  the  Park.  I  am  sure  I  wish  we 
never  had  lived  there,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  say," 
said  the  mother,  "and  ip  is  hardhearted 
of  you  to  talk  in  that  way  ;  but  you 
can  understand  that  Captain  Cleasby  is 
not  wanted  here ;  and  I  think  if  I  were 
you  I  would  not  say  anything  to  your 
grandfather ;  he  does  not  like  to  hear  of 
the  Cleasby  s." 

"I  know,"  said  Christina:  and  she 
went  away  after  that,  and  did  not  say 
anything  about  Captain  Cleasby's  hope 
that  they  did  not  all  look  upon  him  as 
a  natural  enemy ;  but  she  remembered  it, 
nevertheless,  perhaps  the  more,  that  she 
did  not  speak  of  it. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Oswestry  was  called  away  to  nurse  a 
cousin  who  was  sick  and  lonely,  and 
Bernard  came  to  stay  at  the  White 
House,  for  a  "little  company,"  as  his 
aunt  said ;  for  the  Homestead  was  shut 
up,  and  only  a  man  and  a  maid  left  to 
take  care  of  it.  It  was  a  change  which 
some  people  would  have  looked  upon 
as  anything  but  cheerful,  from  the 
sunny  hillside, 

"That  woodbined  cottage,  girt  with  orchard 
trees, 
Last  left  and  earliest  found  of  birds  and 
bees," 

to  the  White  House  on  the  heath ;  but 
Bernard  had  his  reasons,  and  came 
readily  enough. 

"  I  wonder  you  come,"  Christina  had 
said. 

"  Do  you  ]  "  he  answered :  and  then 
something  in  his  manner  had  made  her 
stop,  and  recalled  her  to  herself ;  she 
coloured  a  little,  though  she  turned 
away  quickly  and  pretended  not  to 
see  it. 

After  all   it  did  make  a  wonderful 
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which,  like  all  other  earthly  joys,  must 
sooner  or  later  fade  before  our  eyes. 

The  world  too  seemed  very  beautiful 
to  Bernard,  but  he  did  not  put  his 
thoughts  into  words ;  they  were  happy, 
and  was  it  not  enough  1 

So  they  sat  together  under  the  trees, 
and  wandered  about  among  the  roses 
for  an  hour  or  more  of  the  golden  after- 
noon, and  then  parted:  he  striding  along 
the  lanes  to  Overton  at  the  rapid  pace 
which  belonged  to  his  long  limbs,  and 
she  making  her  way  back  across  the 
heath  towards  her  own  home. 

If  she  had  ever  been  true  to  Bernard, 
she  was  true  to  him  now  :  she  had  no 
thought,  as  she  had  said,  of  change,  or 
of  anything  else  to  be  desired  than  life 
with  him  in  his  home,  where  storms 
and  tempests  could  not  penetrate;  where 
all  was  peace,  and  rest,  and  love;  where 
they  should  always  be  as  happy  as  they 
had  been  to-day ;  where  she  should  bo 
safe  from  the  world  and  from  herself. 

The  calmness  of  the  afternoon  had 
stilled  her,  and  she  lingered  with  that 
indifference  to  the  lapse  of  time  which 
belongs  to  happiness.  Slowly  she  made 
•  her  way  amongst  the  yellow  gorse, 
although  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hill,  and  the  sunset  lights  were  glowing 
in  the  west.  Slowly  she  came  along 
the  narrow  path,  but  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  the  path  she  caught  sight 
of  a  figure  lying  in  the  heather;  and 
though  she  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  and  the  figure  was  still  a  long 
way  off,  she  knew  quite  well  that  it 
could  be  no  one  else  than  Captain 
Cleasby.  ws^*.. 

He  was  lying  with  his  elbow  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  his  chin  propped  up 
on  his  hand  ;  his  little  terrier  lay  at  his 
side,  and  he  had  a  book  spread  open  on 
the  heather  before  him.  He  was  quite 
close  to  the  path,  so  that  Christina's 
dress  would  have  almost  touched  him  as 
she  passed;  but  it  was  not  until  she 
was  quite  close  that  he  was  conscious  of 
her,  and  sprang  up  hastily  from  his  lair. 
"  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
thought  no  one  ever  came  here.  Are 
you  on  your  way  home  1  Ah,  what 
lovely  roses ! " 
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"  They  come  from  my  aunt's  garden," 
said  Christina  ;  "  they  don't  grow  well 
at  the  White  House." 

"You  have  been  to  see  your  aunt? 
how  virtuous  I"  said  Captain  Cleasby. 
"It  is  a  social  duty  which  has  no  recom- 
pense unless  she  has  quarrelled  with  all 
her  nearer  relations.  I  liave  been  doing 
my  duty  too,  pursuing  my  studies  in 
solitude,  and  now  I  have  my  reward :" 
and  he  put  his  book  into  his  pocket  and 
took  up  his  cap  and  walked  on  with 
Christina,  as  if  it  were  a  proceeding  to 
which  no  one  could  have  taken  excep- 
tion. 

He  was  quite  right  as  far  as  Christina 
was  concerned ;  her  grandfather  did  not 
like  her  to  speak  of  him,  it  was  true ;  it 
reminded  him  of  old  times  ;  but,  as  she 
had  said,  it  could  not  matter  to  her,  and 
she  cared  nothing  about  the  past. 

**  How  generously  your  aunt  has  cut 
her   flowers !"    said    Captain   Cleasby, 
looking  at  the  long  stalks  and  clustery, 
of  buds  and  fresh  green  shoots  which, 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  Bernard's  ruthless^ 
knife. 

"  It  was  not  my  aunt ;  my  atint  is- 
away,"  said  Christina ;  "  it  was  Bernard 
Oswestry,  my  cousin." 

"  Then  Bernard  Oswestry,  your  cousin, 
must  be  prepared  to  render  up  his  ac- 
count when  she  comes  back,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cleasby,  lightly.  ; 

Bernard  Oswestry,  and  his  mother, 
and  the  White  House,  were  all  nothing 
to  Captain  Cleasby,  who  cared  neither 
for  Christina's  belongings  nor  for  her 
life  and  surroundings. 

But  Christina  herself  was  a  different 
matter,  and  in  a  sort  of  way  he  meant 
it  when  he  said  that  he  had  had  his 
reward.  He  said  it  carelessly,  and  in 
truth  Christina  paid  little  heed  to  his 
words ;  only  as  he  talked  to  her  she 
forgot  for  the  moment  .the  garden  and 
the  Homestead,  and  the  peacefulness 
which  she  had  left  so  regretfully.  She 
thought  no  more  of  Bernard,  and  the- 
visions  which  he  had  put  before  her  hadi 
faded  from  her  mind.  It  was  not  that 
consciously  she  compared  him  with 
Captain  Cleasby  and  found  him  want- 
ing.     Captain    Cleasby    had    not   his 
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beauty,  nor  his  frankness,  nor  his 
sunny  smile.  Indeed,  he  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  handsome  man  at 
all ;  he  was  almost  too  slight,  and  there 
w'us  no  glow  of  health  or  ardour  or 
impulse  in  his  face.  But  yet  there  was 
an  attraction  about  him ;  if  there  was 
not  beauty,  there  was  grace,  and  a  look 
of  distinction  which  harmonized  with 
his  manner,  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  world  and  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  it.  And  all  this  again  was 
very  new  to  Christina. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  my  sister,  I 
hope,"  he  was  saying.  "She  sees  no 
one  now,  but  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
if  you  will  come  some  day.  She  should 
come  to  you,  only  you  know  there  are 
objections :"  and  he  remembered  his 
own  reception,  and  smiled  at  the  recol- 
lection ;  for,  to  be  sure,  that  moment,  so 
full  of  painful  embarrassment  to  Mr. 
North  and  of  interest  to  Christina,  was 
nothing  to  him  but  a  trifling  incident, 
and  not  even  a  very  amusing  one. 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,"  said  Christina: 
and  she  hesitated,  remembering  her 
mother's  fears  and  her  grandfather's 
injunctions. 

"  That  means  you  will  not  come ; 
but  why  noti".  said  Captain  Cleasby. 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  us  1  What  are  you 
afraid  of  1" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  ;  I  am 
not  afraid  at  all,"  said  Christina  :  and 
then  she  paused  a  moment  before  she 
gave  her  reasons.  "Grandpapa  might 
not  like  it,  and  it  is  different  now ;  we 
have  not  changed,  but  things  have 
cliangcd,  and  you  are  not  like  us.  I 
don't  see  myself  that  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference, but  grandpapa  thinks  it  does, 
and  he  does  not  like  it." 

''  Does  not  like  what  1" 

''  He  does  not.  like  our  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  you,"  said  Christina, 
distinctly ;  but  she  could  not  help 
laughing  a  little  as  she  said  it,  and  her 
speech  had  not  a  very  deterrent  effect 
upon  Captain  Cleasby,  who  was  not 
angry,  or  hurt,  or  surprised,  but  simply 
a  little  amused. 

"  Now  I  call  that  very  unfair.  I  see 
how  it  is ;  you  do  look  upon  me  as  a 


natural  enemy  all  the  time,  and  then 
shelter  yourself  behind  your  grandfotber. 
I  call  that  very  unfair,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby. 

"  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me,"  said  Christina ;  "  I  told  you  it 
didn't  matter  to  me." 

"  Only  that  you  will  not  come  to  my 
house,"  said  Captain  Cleasby ;  and  just 
then  they  passed  from  the  heath  and 
came  out  upon  the  road,  back  into 
everyday  life,  as  it  were,  with  a  carter 
guiding  his  team  of  horses  past  the 
White  House,  and  the  woman  of  the 
lodge  standing  at  the  Park  gates,  and 
Mr.  Warde  coming  towards  them  with 
a  book  under  hi?  arm. 

Christina  felt  with  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  upon  her;  and  that,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
was  doing  something  which  she  would 
rather  not  have  known,  about  which 
people  might  talk,  while  Mr.  Warde 
would,  she  knew,  be  surprised  to  meet 
her  with  Captain  Cleasby. 

He,  for  his  part,  was  quite  indif- 
ferent to  Christina's  world,  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  con- 
siderate for  her,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  blamed  or  wondered  at  upon 
his  account. 

"  Then  good  night,"  he  said  :  and  he 
turned  into  his  own  gates,  merely 
taking  off  his  hat  before  Mr.  Warde 
came  up  with  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Wards  met  Christina  with  an  out- 
stretched hand  and  his  usual  cordial 
fiiendly  greeting,  and  never  gave  a 
thought  to  her  late  companion ;  in- 
deed, he  was  pre-occupied,  and  think- 
ing of  something  quite  different ;  and 
though  his  expression  was  as  straight- 
forward and  candid  as  ever,  there  was  a 
shadow  of  perplexity  in  it  which  was 
not  customary  with  him. 

"  I  have  been  with  your  grandfather," 
he  said ;  "  he  seems  very  much  out  of 
spirits.     If  you  can  spare  me  a   few 
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minutes,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you." 

They  were  still  some  way  from  the 
house,  and  he  turned  and  began  to  pace 
back  slowly  by  her  side.  It  was  such 
a  sudden  awakeniug,  so  rapid  and  com- 
plete a  transition  from  coloured  clouds 
to  common  grey  sky,  that  Christina  felt 
her  heart  sink,  and  had  no  thought  or 
curiosity  about  what  he  might  be  going 
to  say.  Only  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be 
free  to  think,  and  not  attend  to  any- 
one's conversation. 

"  Your  grandfather  is  very  low,"  said 
Mr.  Warde  again ;  "  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  something  upon  his 
mind,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
may  possibly  be  something  connected 
with  his  money  matters." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Christina,  de- 
spondingly;  "we  are  always  in  diffi- 
culties." It  was  not  a  complaint,  but  a 
simple  statement  of  a  fact  which  she 
did  not  at  that  moment  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  conceal. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Warde,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  I  thought  it  might  possibly  be 
the  case.  It  does  not  matter  when 
people  are  young,  unless  they  have 
others  dependent  on  them,"  said  the 
Rector,  who  was  as  far  from  pitying 
Christina  as  she  was  from  making  any 
complaint.  "  But  when  a  man  comes  to 
your  grandfather's  time  of  life,  it  is  a 
different  thing ;  and  what  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  was  this.  I  have  no  one 
dependent  upon  me,  except  my  parish- 
ioners, who  get  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  as  a  rule  ;  and  as  long 
as  I  am  as  I  am  now,  I  should  like  your 
grandfather  to  look  upon  the  White 
House  as  his.  If  I  married,  it  would 
be  another  thing." 

He  made  his  proposal  in  a  perfectly 
unconcerned  matter-of-fact  tone ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  Christina,  who  was  not 
sensitive,  but  almost  as  simple  and 
straightforward  as  Mr.  Warde  himself, 
was  neither  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
nor  gratitude,  but  looked  on  the  offer  as 
a  natural  one  enough,  which,  had  it  rested 
with  her,  she  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  accept.  But  it  rested  with  her  grand- 
father, and  not  with  her;  and  she  said  so. 


"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
she  said.  "  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  us,  and  a  very  great  advantage. 
If  it  were  me,  I  should  accept  and  be 
thankful ;  but  grandpapa  is  different. 
He  cannot  bear  to  take  favours ;  I  sup- 
pose he  never  was  accustomed  to  it.  I 
sometimes  think  he  would  rather  starve 
than  ask  anyone  for  a  penny.  /  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  take  as 
freely  as  one  would  give  ;  but  then,  you 
see,  it  does  not  concern  me,  and  grand- 
papa is  so  very  different  from  me," 
said  Christina,  with  a  sort  of  regretful 
wonder. 

"Why  are  you  all  to  suffer  because 
Mr.  North  is  prejudiced  ?  But  I  think 
you  make  a  mistake,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "I  cannot  quite  fancy  myself 
begging  of  anyone,  but  this  is  such  a 
rational  thing.  I  don't  want  the  rent, 
and  Mr.  North  wants  the  money.  I 
offer  it  gladly.  Why  should  he  not 
accept?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Christina;  "but  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  wilL  People  are  different,  you 
know." 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  make 
the  proposition,"  said  the  Rector  ;  "put 
it  to  him  as  I  have  put  it  to  you,  and 
then  let  me  know  the  result.  Don't 
hurry  him  :  his  first  impulse  will  be 
to  refuse,  which  is  the  reason  that  I 
do  not  go  straight  to  him.  Good 
night,  Christina,"  said  Mr.  Warde,  who 
considered  himself  privileged  by  hijs  age 
and  long  acquaintance  to  address  her  by 
her  Christian  name  ;  and  then  he  shook 
hands  and  turned  away  as  they  reached 
the  White  House,  maMng  his  way  back 
at  his  energetic  rapid  pace  to  his  little 
lodgings  over  the  baker's  at  Overton. 

Christina  walked  slowly  up  the  gar- 
den, with  a  curious  sense  of  incongruity. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  surprised  at 
Mr.  Warde's  proposal,  or  that  she  was  in 
any  way  embarrassed  by  it;  it  was  simply 
that  all  those  every-day  affairs  had  lost 
their  importance  in  her  eyes  for  the 
time,  and  she  seemed  all  at  once  to  be 
living  two  lives ;  and  though  the  one 
was  pressed  upon  her  from  without, 
the     other,    which     her     imagination 
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created,  seemed  much  the  more  real  of 
the  two.  She  went  up  to  her  own 
room,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  at  her 
window,  watching  the  light  dying  out 
in  the  west,  as  gradually  the  level  rays 
which  lay  across  the  heath  faded,  and 
the  evening  mists  rose  up  from  the 
valley.  But  yet  she  was  not  consciously 
thinking  of  it,  nor  of  anything ;  only 
she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  looked,  and 
forgot  that  it  was  past  her  grandfather's 
dinner-hour,  and  that  he  was  impatient 
of  being  kept  waiting.  She  was  not  re- 
called to  the  present  by  the  bell,  nor  by 
the  clock  striking  in  the  hall,  and  it 
was  not  until  she  heard  Bernard's  voice 
at  her  door  that  she  turned,  suddenly 
awakened  from  her  dreams. 

'*  Make  haste,  Christina,"  he  was  say- 
ing ;  "they  are  waiting;  are  you  not 
c(  niing  1 " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Christina  impa- 
tiently :  and  she  did  make  haste,  but  yet 
she  was  late,  and  her  mother  sighed,  and 
her  grandfather  maintained  a  displeased 
silence,  and  she  would  not  apologize  or 
i'eel  sorry,  but  took  her  work  in  the 
evening,  and  would  not  lift  her  eyes 
from  it  even  to  speak  to  Bernard,  who 
^at  at  his  drawing,  wondering  at  the 
change. 

"  llave  you  given  otders  about  break- 
fast, Christina  1 "  said  Mrs.  North,  as 
she  wished  her  good  night;  "he  must 
be  off  by  five  o'clock,  or  half-past  at  the 
latest,  he  says."  J 

"He!  who ? "  said  Christina,  for  she 
had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was  Bernard's 
last  evening;  but  Bernard  had  not 
heard  the  question. 

"  ^Vhat  are  you  thinking  about  1  I 
wish  you  would  attend  when  I  speak," 
>aid  her  mother ;  "  I  am  telling  you 
that  Bernard  must  start  at  five  o'clock 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Christina,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  ill-humour  and  pre-occupa- 
tion,  a  reproachful  pang  shot  through 
her  ;  "  yes,  of  course  I  will  tell  Janet, 
but  I  shall  be  down  myself." 

"Yes,  do,  Christina,"  said  Bernard, 
catching  her  words;  and  Christina  could 
not  help  nodding  her  assent  gaily.  If 
he  had  been  sentimental  or  exacting,  it 


might  have  been  different;  then  she 
would  have  been  forced  to  teke  it  more 
gravely,  to  face  the  question,  and  would 
consequently  have  been   troubled  and 
vexed ;  but  he  was  so  boyish,  so  happy 
and  lighthearted,  so  unsuspicious  and 
confident,  that  she  ceased  to  ask  herself 
upon  what  his  confidence  was  founded. 
She  was  not  so  very  sorry  now  that  he 
was  going  away ;  but  yet  they  had  been 
happy,  and  she  would  please  him  by 
being  down  to  see  him  off.      So  she 
thought  that  evening;  and  when  she 
came  down  in  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of   the    early    summer    morning,    her 
thoughts  were  the  same,  only  now  the 
other  and  alien  impressions  of  the  day 
before  were  less  strong  than  they  had 
been,  and  she  was  more  drawn  towards 
her  cousin  when  she  began  to  realize 
how   much    she    should    lose    by  his 
departure.      All    the  cares  had    been 
lightened  by  his  presence,   she  coidd 
hardly  tell  why  or  how.    He  was  not 
full  of  advice,  or  resources,  op  expe< 
dients ;  he  was  not  even  very  clever,  or 
talkative,  or  agreeable;  but  Christina 
could  give  free  vent  to  her  moods  before 
him,  and  he  never  jarred  upon  her, 
but  gave  her  all  the  mirth  and  gladness 
which  she  ever  knew — a  gladness  which, 
like  that  of  childhood,  was  spontaneous 
and  even  unreasonable,  but  which  had 
no    pain  or    excitement    intermingled 
with  it. 

Bernard  was  not  even  sad,  still  less 
desponding,  on  this  morning  of  his 
departure  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
full  of  hope,  enterprise,  and  a  happy 
confidence  in  Christina  which  could 
not  be  disturbed.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  must  wait,  but  for 
him  the  waiting  had  nothing  thai 
threatened  the  failure  of  realization ; 
and  they  were  both  young;  and  though 
his  mother  might  not  approve  now,  it 
would  be  different  when  he  was  older 
and  prospering  in  his  profession  ;  and 
for  the  present  he  had  no  fears,  and 
was  hungry,  and  quite  able  to  attend  to 
his  breakfast. 

The  sun  was  dispersing  the  mist 
which  had  hung  over  the  heath,  and 
was  shining  upon  the  old  silver  coffee- 
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pot  and  china  cups;  and  the  breeze, 
full  of  the  freshness  and  fragrance 
of  the  dawning  day,  was  blowing  in  at 
the  window,  and  they  were  as  carelessly 
happy  as  when  they  had  made  feasts  as 
little  boy  and  girl  under  the  Park  trees, 
•with  acorns  for  cups  and  saucers,  and  a 
dock-leaf  for  a  table-cloth. 

"When  we  are  married," — said  Ber- 
nard. He  had  been  talking  of  his  plans 
and  hopes  and  projects,  and  came  back 
as  was  natural  to  the  one  idea  in  which 
they  centred. 

Christina  started,  and  put  down  her 
eup  hastily,  and  pushed  her  chair  back 
from  the  table. 

"  Yes,  when ; — but  that  is  a  long  way 
off,  Bernard.  \VTiy  should  we  think 
about  it  now?  Perhaps  it  may  never 
be.  We  cannot  marry  upon  nothing  at 
all,  you  know,  and  how  could  grand- 
papa give  me  anything;  how  could  I 
ask  it  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
we  did  not  think  about  it." 

"  Not  think  about  it ! "  said  Bernard. 
A  sadden  flush  as  of  anger  or  pain  came 
■over  his  face,  and  he  put  his  arms  upon 
the  table  and  leant  over  and  stared  at 
her.  "I  have  thought  about  it  ever 
since  I  can  remember,"  he  said,  very 
slowly,  with  none  of  his  usual  ardour  or 
impetuosity. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Christina:  and 
«he  could  not  tell  why,  but  sudden  tears 
rose  in  her  eyes.  And  then  there  was 
a  silence,  and  in  spirit  they  both  went 
back  to  days  of  summer  and  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  then  to  that  day 
when  she  first  knew  that  he  had  thought 
about  it,  when  he  had  asked  and  she 
had  not  denied  him,  and  now  he  must 
ask  another  question,  and  would  not 
shrink  from  it. 

"  Christina,"  he  said,  "you  remember,* 
of  course  you  remember  your  promise ; 
but  if  you  wish  it,  I  give  it  you  back 
again.  It  is  better  to  say  it  now,  if  it  is 
to  be.  If  you  have  changed,  say  so,  and 
be  free  if  you  like." 

"  I  have  not  changed,"  said  Christina; 
"there  is  no  change  that  I  know  of, 
only  one  learns  to  think  that  what  is 
distant  must  be  doubtful : "  and  though 
the   tears   were   still   in  her  eyes,  she 


smiled  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  was 
pale  now,  and  his  mouth  was  set,  and 
his  eyes  full  of  a  fierce  longing,  but  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  beautiful  in  his 
youth  and  innocence. 

"  It  is  only  that  it  is  so  far  off,"  said 
Christina ;  "  I  remember,  of  course,  and 
it  is  the  same  as  it  was  then ;  I  have 
not  forgotten — I  shall  not  forget  you." 

"That  is  a  promise,  and  /  shall  not 
forget,"  he  said ;  and  he  got  up  rather 
unsteadily  from  his  chair,  and  laughed 
in  his  agitation  and  relie£ 

Then  Janet  came  in,  and  the  dog- 
cart was  at  the  door,  and  his  portman- 
teau was  being  carried  out.  Christina 
came  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  flood 
of  sunshine,  and  Bernard  had  rushed 
upstairs  to  wish  his  grandfather  good- 
bye ;  she  could  hear  him  calling  to  him 
in  the  passage  above,  and  then  he  came 
down  the  stairs,  and  she  held  out  both 
her  hands  to  him. 

"  Good-bye,  Bernard,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her, 
though  Janet  was  standing  close  by ; 
but  then  his  going  away  was  a  great 
event,  and  three  months  was  a  long 
time,  and  they  were  cousins. 

The  next  minute  he  had  slammed  the 
gate  behind  him,  and  was  driving  fast 
across  the  heath.  Christina  watched 
him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  house.  It  seemed 
to  her  now  that  she  must  be  true  to 
him,  that  there  was  no  way  of  escape 
even  if  she  had  wished  it,  and  she  was 
not  sure  that  she  did  wish  it.  She 
would  be  at  peace,  and  at  rest,  and  free 
from  all  cares;  they  might  be  happy 
even  now.  She  had  met  Captain 
Cleasby,  she  had  walked  and  talked 
with  him,  but  what  did  it  amount  to? 
They  were  no  longer  complete  strangers, 
but  that  was  all.  She  had  met  him 
frankly  and  simply,  and  had  not  asked 
herself  why  those  two  meetings  stood 
out  distinct  and  full  of  light  against  the 
dark  background  of  her  life  :  but  in 
that  casual  meeting  vnth  Mr.  Warde,  in 
that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
she  had  had  as  she  left  the  moor  and 
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entered  upon  the  public  road ;  even  in 
Captain  Cleasby's  manner,  carelessly 
courteous  as  it  was,  when  he  turned 
into  his  own  gates,  a  sort  of  revelation 
had  been  made  to  her.  She  would 
no  longer  do  anything  which  all  the 
world  might  not  know.  Her  grand- 
father might  be  prejudiced,  and  bitter, 
and  unjust;  but  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
see  this  man — if  others  knew,  as  they  no 
doubt  did  know,  that  Captain  Cleasby 
was  not  welcome  at  the  White  House, 
then  it  was  not  for  her  to  keep  up  any 
intercourse  with  him ;  and  then,  besides, 
she  began  to  have  a  vague  feeling  of 


danger,  of  something  which  might  cause 
a  conflict  in  her  spirit  and  a  discord  in 
her  life,  if  she  continued  to  turn  her 
eyes  towards  the  Park. 

She  might  be  wilful  and  rebellious 
and  reckless  at  times,  but  a  better  spirit 
had  come  to  her  now.  Bernard  was  so 
happy  and  confident,  and  she  was 
touched,  and  would  be  true  to  her 
words.  So  she  thought  as  she  sat  over 
her  work  that  day,  and  missed  his  re- 
sounding step  along  the  passage,  and 
his  boyish  merriment,  and  his  winning 
smile. 


To  he  continued. 


A  MOENING  IN  THE  TUILERIES  :  THE  BUD— THE  BLOSSOM. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE   PETITE  PROVENCE  :     THE   BUD. 

"  What  is  learnt  with  the  greatest  ease 
in  childhood  is  always  most  difficult  to 
forget  in  after-life.  Hero  and  felon  are 
often  created  by  the  influence  of  the 
nursery  rhyme."  This  was  a  favourite 
axiom  of  the  Great  Frederick.  But 
French  mothers  believe  not  in  the 
theory  it  conveys,  and  give  their 
children  much  more  to  forget  than  to 
remember.  The  Frenchman's  education 
can  only  be  completed  by  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  senility,  for  he  learns  everything 
in  early  childhood,  knows  everything  in 
early  youth,  and  is  blase  with  every- 
thing in  middle  age.  The  morning  I 
spent  in  the  Tuileries  just  before  the 
war,  put  me  on  the  track  of  much  that 
has  happened  since,  and  confirmed  a 
suspicion  I  had  long  entertained  that 
the  only  equality  existing  in  France,  in 
spite  of  all  the  talk  about  it,  is  that 
which  is  established  between  the  babies 
and  their  grands  parents,  "What  on 
earth  can  be  the  reason  that  English 
philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  de- 
termine the  exact  cause  of  the  effects 
which  are  so  palpable  in  the  unsteady 
aims  of  this  strange  people?"  said  I,  in 
despair,  to  my  friend  Delbriick,  who  has 
done  more  to  modify  the  French  system 
of  education  than  any  man  of  our  day. 
"Simply  because  English  philosophy, 
while  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit — 
pronouncing  the  first  to  be  withered 
and  the  latter  corrupt — has  always  over- 
looked the  germ — the  bud,  the  blossom, 
altogether.  Even  your  own  great  poet- 
philosopher,  who  pronounced  that  *the 
boy  is  father  to  the  man,'  may  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  beginning ; 
for  there  is  yet  an  antecedent  to  that 
profound  maxim  j  for  *  the  girl  is  mother 


to  the  woman'  in  France,  decidedly ;  and 
as  the  latter  has  the  entire  management 
of  the  education  of  the  boys,  it  is  there 
you  will  find  the  clue  to  all  that  seems 
strange  in  our  organization." 

"  Hunting  the  waterfalls"  is,  however, 
no  easy  task  in  Paris,  where  domestic 
life  is  hidden  behind  a  wall  impene- 
trable to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner,  an^i 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  same  ignorance 
which  had  subjected  my  countrymen  to- 
DelbrUck's  just  reproach,  and  resolved 
to  confine  myself  to  the  occupation  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  leave  that  of 
understanding  to  others  wiser  than  my- 
self; and  I  rushed  out,  to  quiet  my  bitter 
disappointment,  into  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries. 

The  weather  was  beautiful — the  scene 
most  exhilarating.  The  crowds  of  chil- 
dren rushing  in  and  out  amongst  the 
trees ;  the  hoops,  the  balls,  the  skipping- 
ropes  and  skittles,  made  the  whole  scene 
quite  refreshing,  a  very  draught  of  pure 
water  from  the  spring  to  one  who  had 
been  following  for  some  time  past  the 
hot  and  feverish  literature  of  the  circu- 
lating library,  the  fiery  morals  of  the 
stage,  in  Paris ;  and  no  wonder  that  my 
soul  should  turn  instinctively  to  the 
spot  where  the  purest  fountain  of  inno- 
cence was  to  be  found — the  only  spot, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  city  where  I 
could  forget  for  a  moment  the  conjugal 
infidelity,  the  vice  and  corruption,  of 
which  every  picture,  or  book,  or  play, 
or  song  seemed  to  have  served  as  theme, 
and  to  be  the  only  subjects  worth 
treating  by  French  authors  or  artiste — 
the  only  ones,  indeed,  to  be  understood 
by  the  French  public.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  I  should  seek  relief  from 
all  this  in  the  Petite  Provence.  All 
little  ones,  the  loved  of  C^st,  the 
favoured  of  Heaven,  gather  here ;  and 
I  sat  myself  down  on  one  of  the  stone 
benches  amid  a  group  of  nurses,  without 
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feel  in  f;  the  smallest  humiliation  at  the 
companionship. 

Tho  past  history  of  the  Petite  Pro- 
vence is  not  without  interest.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillans, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  beaux  and  gallants 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  just 
helow  the  Pont  Tournant,  whence  the 
Committee  of  the  Jacobins  were  wont  to 
meet,  to  signal  to  the  members  of  the 
Club  awaiting  their  orders  below.  It 
opens  on  the  Grande  Allee,  down  whose 
ij; ravelled  space  the  Prince  de  Lambepc, 
at  the  head  of  his  Royal  Allemands, 
charged  the  people,  sword  in  hand,  and 
virtually  began  the  Revolution.  It  was 
from  the  Petite  Provence,  likewise,  that 
the  Abbe  "Cent  Mille  Hommes"  was 
accustomed  to  launch  his  astounding 
bulletins  concerning  the  desperate  march 
on  Paris  by  the  armies  of  Pitt-Cobourg, 
and  the  rivers  of  blood — les  Jleuves  de 
sanrj — through  which  they  were  to  wade, 
in  order  to  capture  the  invincible  batta- 
lions of  an  army  which  had  put  to 
shame  the  legions  of  Caesar.  But  in 
our  (lay  the  Petite  Provence  suggests  no 
thought  of  war  or  bloodshed;  all  its 
associations  are  those  of  peace  and  good 
fellowship.  It  is  a  land  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  wherein  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  constantly  heard. 
The  lovers  of  human  nature  can  behold 
the  infancy  of  the  future  generation  in 
all  its  glory,  in  the  Petite  Provence ; 
and  as  I  sat  upon  the  stone  bench,  I 
thought  that  with  French  children,  at 
all  events,  French  vanity  and  affectation 
could  assuredly  find  no  place ;  and  I  de- 
termined to  give  myself  up  to  what  I 
deemetl  would  prove  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  than  the 
S('«me.  The  creeping  plant  upon  the  -wall 
was  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  mildest  of 
hummer  breezes,  while  the  sunbeams, 
e(]ually  mild,  without  scorch  or  glare, 
were  reflected  on  the  parterre,  all  bril- 
liant with  the  gayest  flowers.  The  little 
children  were  skipping  merrily  about, 
and  I  was  determined  to  use  an  indul- 
gent benevolence  towards  them.  The 
Petite  Provence  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  babies;  here  there  were  *'the  germ, 


the  bud,  the  blossom"  to  be  studied. 
"  The  flower  and  the  fruit,"  I  knew,  were 
to  be  found  in  another  part  of  the 
garden. 

Some  of  the  children  were  over- 
dressed, it  is  true.  There  were  paniers 
and  poufs  appended  to  little  creatures  of 
four  years  old,  and  all  sorts  of  nameless 
seductions,  which  Frenchwomen  know 
so  well  how  to  employ,  were  serving  as 
adornment  to  diminutive  coquettes  of 
even  less  age  than  that.  But  this  dLs- 
play  of  vanity  was  not  their  own,  and 
found  pity  rather  than  condemnation  in 
my  sight.  My  heart  was  softened  even 
towards  their  mothers,  when  I  beheld 
the  grave  and  airy  lightness  with  which 
the  malicious  little  fairies  twisted  and 
twirled,  like  the  winged  genii  in  a  pan- 
tomime, to  show  their  toilets  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Beside  me  on  the  bench  sat  a  huge 
Picardy  wet-nurse,  with  a  lean,  long 
baby  on  her  lap,  where  it  lay  kicking 
and  writhing,  while  she,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  presence  of  a  stranger  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  set  about  repairing  in  detail 
the  disorder  in  her  toilet  created  by  her 
recent  endeavours  to  assuage  the  furious 
appetite  of  the  young  tyrant,  whose  rage 
at  being  neglected  even  for  a  moment 
displayed  itself  in  loud  protestations. 
She  wore  a  low  round-eared  cap,  bor- 
dered with  lace,  and  confined  by  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  with  a  large  flat  bow  be- 
hind. A  small  kerchief  of  gay  pattern 
was  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  her 
gown  of  comfortable  merino,  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour,  was  protected  by  an 
apron  of  oiled  silk,  to  which  it  is  most 
likely  that  an  English  nurse  would  have 
objected  entirely,  but  of  which  my 
neighbour,  being  French,  seemed  rather 
proud  than  otherwise,  for  she  spread  it 
out  with  great  complacency  over  her 
knees,  turning  back  one  corner  to  show 
the  rich  black  silk  apron  beneath.  She 
was  evidently  fresh  from  the  country — 
a  circumstance  at  which  I  inwardly  re- 
joiced. The  tan  and  freckles  of  tho 
haymaking  and  the  harvest  still  re- 
mained upon  her  forehead,  and  the  rich 
bloom  of  the  meadows  was  still  painted 
on  her  cheeks.     It  was  plain  that  her 
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morale  was  still  as  unsophisticated  as  her 
phj/sique,  for  the  very  candid  manner  in 
which  she  performed  every  one  of  the 
little  duties  incidental  to  her  profession 
sufficiently  proved  that  hypocrisy  could 
not  yet  be  numbered  amongst  her  de- 
fects. When  she  had  completed  her 
own  personal  arrangements,  she  gathered 
up  the  baby,  who  still  lay  sprawling  on 
her  knees,  bawling  most  lustily  at  the 
helpless  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
left.  But  her  nerves  were  evidently 
well  strung.  She  did  not  even  blink  at 
the  shrill,  discordant  cries  which  burst 
from  the  child.  On  the  contrary, 
placing  the  little  mouth  close  to  her 
ear,  she  patted  the  squaller  on  the  back 
with  the  movement  used  by  every  nurse 
throughout  the  world ;  and  while  she 
did  so  she  sang  the  lullaby  peculiar,  so 
it  seems,  to  those  of  France  alone.  Imi- 
tating with  the  exclamation  of  "  Pan ! 
Pan  !  Pan  ! "  the  action  of  knocking, 
performed  by  the  open  palm  upon  the 
baby's  shoulders,  which  awakens  atten- 
tion, and  causes  an  instant  cessation  of 
the  wailing,  she  sang  to  a  pretty 
melodious  tune : — 

**  Who  knocks,  who  knocks  1  Away,  away ! 
My  husband  has  come  home  to-day. 

Although  far  out  of  town 
He  promised  me  all  night  to  stay." 

Then  in  grufif  accents,  imitating  the 
husband's  voice,  she  asks  in  prose  : — 

"What  are  you  singing  there,  you 
impudent  baggage  ]  '* 

And  resuming  her  song  she  replies  : — 

**  A  song  to  soothe  the  baby's  fear, 
And  hush  the  child  to  sleep,  my  dear." 

Then  again  in  a  whisper  : — 

**  Love,  knock  no  more,  but  haste  away. 
My  husband  has  come  home  to-day. 

The  song  startled  me,  T  must  confess. 
It  seemed  the  confirmation  of  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  on  the  subject  of  French 
mothers,  who  suffer  impure  ideas  to  be 
imbibed  with  the  very  milk  their  babies 
suck.  The  nurse  sang  it,  too,  wdth  pe- 
culiar gusto,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
young  rogue  she  was  rocking,  completely 
diverted  from  his  grievances  by  the 
melody,  looked  up  into  her  face  with 


his  great  black  eyes  as  if  in  search  of 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  amongst 
the  baby  population,  which  had 
greatly  increased  since  my  arrival  in 
the  Petite  Provence,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  garden  came  running, 
toddling,  skipping,  and  jumping,  a  for- 
midable tribe  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
some  of  the  latter  attired  in  the  height 
of  the  same  fashion  as  that  adopted  by 
their  mothers  ;  others  in  fantastic  ac- 
coutrements, imitating  the  national 
costumes  of  various  countries;  some, 
again,  in  dresses  taken  from  the  popular 
pictures  of  the  day,  and  others  in  attire 
of  the  Middle  Ages  !  Notwithstanding 
this  affectation,  for  w^hich  it  must  be 
owned  the  poor  infants  were  not  liable, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  business  going  forward ;  much 
whispering  and  laying  of  tiny  heads 
together ;  and  at  last  the  object  of  the 
sudden  gathering  became  visible  in  the 
formation  of  a  ring,  and  with  much 
joyous  laughter  and  immense  confusion 
and  clatter  of  tongues,  a  round  dance 
was  proposed  and  accepted  with  the 
noisiest  demonstrations  of  approval. 
No  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  degree 
of  sensibility  could  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  little 
creatures — these  qualities  are  inherent 
to  the  French  blood.  But  there  was 
nothing  infantine  about  any  one  of 
them.  The  youngest  girl,  an  imp  of 
not  more  than  four  summers,  seemed  to 
be  as  conscious  of  examination,  as  full 
of  the  responsibility  of  her  dress  and 
appearance,  as  much  occupied  with  the 
effect  she  was  producing,  as  her  own 
mother  must  doubtless  have  been  at 
that  very  moment.  The  little  hands 
were  joined,  and  the  little  feet  pattered 
round  and  round  upon  the  gravel  in 
cadence  with  the  tune.  I  listened 
eagerly  for  the  words,  hoping  to  be  con- 
soled for  the  unpleasant  feeling  left  by 
the  nurse's  song,  which  had  jarred  so 
strangely  on  my  nerves.  The  melody 
was  gay  and  lively,  full  of  that  graphic 
musical  fancy  which  has  made  the  popu- 
lar airs  of  France  popular  all  over  the 
world.     The  ronde  commenced  in  the 
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most  innocent  and  childish  manner,  and 
I  began  to  imagine  that  the  incipient 
corruption  was  confined  to  the  nurses 
alone,  and  had  not  yet  extended  to  the 
children.  It  was  amid  a  tumult  of 
clattering  feet  throwing  up  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  pebbles  into  the  air  that  I 
caught  at  last  the  meaning  of  the  song 
which  so  delighted  the  little  singers. 
Every  shrill,  tiny  voice  joined  in  the 
tune  with  more  or  less  correctness,  but 
the  words  were  lisped  forth  with  tolerable 
precision  : — 


"  A  shepherd  maid  there  was, 

Who  tended  her  sheep  with  ease, 
Of  their  wool  she  made  a  coat, 
And  of  their  milk  a  cheese. 

"  The  kitten  sate  watching  the  chum, 
And  her  lips  she  began  to  lick  : 
*  Touch  with  thy  paw   that  cream,  thou 
thief! 
And  thy  back  shall  feel  the  stick.' 

"  Her  paw  she  dipp*d  not  in, 

But  the  cream  lapp'd  to  and  fro  ; 
The  shepherd  maid,  m  wrath, 
Just  kill'd  her  with  one  blow. 

' '  In  terror  she  flew  to  the  priest, 
*  Holy  Father,  devoid  of  all  sin  ! 
!My  kitten  is  dead !    While  churning  the 
cheese 
I  murder'd  her  with  the  pin.' 

"  '  Oil  daughter,  sinful  and  wrath, 
Thy  penance  must  be  severe ; 
Thou  must  give  me  a  kiss  with  thy  ruby  red 
lips, 
-Vnd  hug  me,  and  call  me  thy  dear  !  * 

* '  *  Such  penance,  indeed,  is  of  grace, 
How  sweetly  delicious  the  pain  ! 
Holy  Father,  devoid  of  all  sin. 
We'll  perform  it  again  and  again.* " 

And  as  the  ronde  concluded  the  laughter 
and  the  screaming,  and  the  kissing  right 
and  left,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  up- 
roarious delight.  The  little  girls,  I  ob- 
served, were  most  particularly  zealous  in 
keeping  the  boys  in  time  to  the  melody, 
and  in  stimulating  them  to  gallantry ; 
for  the  boys,  almost  all  dyspeptic-look- 
ing and  nervous,  seemed  much  less  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
song  than  their  partners.  When  the 
ronde  was  concluded  they  dispersed  into 
groups,  some  to  grub  up  the  gravel 
with  their  tiny  spades  and  shovels, 
which  operation  the  young  gentlemen 


performed  upon  their  hands  and  knees, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  their  white 
kerseymere  costumes :  others  to  loll 
upon  the  knees  of  their  gossiping 
bonnes,  and  whine  for  cakes  and  drop  de 
groseHUy  which  were  kept  ready  for  use 
in  small  baskets,  stowed  away  beneath 
the  bench.  But  the  chief  amusement  of 
the  boys  —  the.  one  which  gave  the 
greatest  delight  and  elicited  the  greatest 
laughter — was  to  fill  their  baskets  with 
pebbles,  then  pour  the  contents  gently 
into  the  satin-lined  hoods  of  the  girls, 
which  gaped  invitingly  as  the  little 
wearers  were  stooping  before  them. 
Thus  the  embryo  elements  of  tiger  and 
monkey,  which  Voltaire  declares  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  every 
Frenchman,  were  being  developed  under 
my  very  eyes. 

My  neighbour  had  by  this  time  ad- 
justed her  properties,  and  spread  her 
grey  silk  parasol  over  the  baby,  who 
now  lay  fast  asleep  upon  a  down  pillow 
edged  with  lace,  while  a  long  flowing 
coverlet  of  muslin,  gay  with  blue  rib- 
bons and  embroidery,  covered  his  lanky 
form.  To  speak  truth,  my  sturdy  friend 
seemed  nothing  loth  to  talk,  and  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  inspire  her  with  such 
immense  confidence  in  my  honour  and 
discretion,  that  she  unfolded  to  my  ear 
all  the  most  intimate  details  of  her  life, 
never  sparing  her  own  delicacy  or  mine. 
In  short,  I  had  scarcely  conversed  with 
her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  I 
became  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
her  motives  and  antecedents  as  if  I  had 
known  her  for  many  years.  She  informed 
me,  without  the  smallest  pressing  on 
the  subject,  that  she  had  been  chosen  by 
Trousseau  as  wet-nurse  to  the  son  and 
heir  of  M.  Caisse,  the  rich  banker  of  the 
Chauss^e  d'Antin,  not  only  because  she 
possessed  all  the  physical  requisites  for 
the  appointment  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  of  her  rivals,  but  also  because 
she  was  still  a  "demoiselle,"  which 
qualification  she  informed  me  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Paris  doctors,  as  it 
ensures  to  the  employer  immunity  from 
the  right  of  disturbance  or  removal  by 
a  husband.  As  my  eyes  had  already 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent  on  listen- 
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ing  to  the  extraordinary  roundelay  war- 
bled by  the  innocent  babes  of  Paris, 
they  could  open  no  wider ;  but  the  in- 
formation, and  most  particularly  the  cool 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and 
the  look  of  triumph  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  certainly  did  take  me  by 
surprise.  But  the  unsophisticated  crea- 
ture prattled  on,  glad  of  a  listener,  and 
told  me  how  cleverly  she  had  made 
her  bargain,  never  forgetting  one  single 
item  of  the  wet-nurse*s  admitted  prero- 
gatives :  "  Fifty  francs  a  month,  wash- 
ing, wine,  coffee  dt,  discretion,  lace  caps, 
black  morocco  shoes  with  sandals,  aprons 
(black  silk  and  white  cambric),  and  des 
Mies  etrennes  (rich  New-year's  presents) ." 
These,  by  the  way,  generally  consist  of 
a  watch  and  chain  or  a  French  cash- 
mere shawl.  Eousseau's  honest  in- 
dignation is  quite  justifiable  :  "  Neither 
shipwreck,  nor  fire,  nor  sickness,  nor 
bankruptcy  can  be  considered  so  great  a 
calamity  as  the  admission  of  a  wet- 
nurse  into  a  bourgeois  family." 

And  she  went  on  and  on,  telling  me 
the  history  of  her  adventures  when  she 
was  a  petite  jeunesse,  and  the  story  of 
Flageolet,  her  hon  ami,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  conscription,  and 
many  other  histories,  all  curious  in  their 
way,  and  all  tending  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is 
nourished  into  the  bud,  and  to  furnish 
many  reasons,  all  of  them  good  ones, 
why  the  Parisian  hotbed  should  bring 
forth  such  precocious  fruit.  Being  from 
Picardy,  she  was  frank  and  honest  in 
her  speech — les  francs  Picards  being 
renowned  for  their  candour — and  owned 
to  me,  without  disguise,  that  she  would 
not  stay  another  day  in  Paris  were  it 
not  for  the  certainty  of  being  soon  able 
to  compel  the  rich  banker  to  purchase  a 
remplagant  for  Flageolet,  whose  time 
of  service  had  yet  three  years  to  run. 
She  was  indeed  quite  "  expansive,"  as 
the  French  call  it,  and  added  that :  "  A 
remplagant  just  now  will  be  rather 
dear  :  but  M.  Caisse  will  consider  that 
the  article  would  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  value,  since  there  was  talk 
of  war,  and  tliat  from  800f.,  the  present 
price,  it  would  soon  rise  to  l,200f. ;  and 


what  is  that  for  a  rich  man  like  him  ? 
/  know  how  to  make  him  comply.  I 
will  threaten  to  leave  the  baby  at  once, 
and  what  will  Madame  say  to  that  1  I 
will  fret  and  cry,  and  eat  fresh  salad 
with  plenty  of  vinegar.  I  will  let  the 
sour  apples  roll  out  of  my  pocket  when 
Monsieur  is  standing  by — for  it  is  only 
by  friglitening  a  bourgeois  that  you  can 
ever  get  anything  you  want — and  Pll 
frighten  ce  vleux  Caisse  out  of  a  substi- 
tute for  Flageolet,  before  many  weeks  are 
over,  I'll  warrant  you.  Yes,  sour  apples 
and  green  salad  will  do  it ;  and  when  it 
is  done  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Flageolet 
is  a  tailor;  he  must  be  set  up  in  his 
trade ;  and  when  his  signboard  is  over 
the  door — oh  then,  mafoi  ^ 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
gave  the  baby  such  a  disdainful  toss, 
that  it  squalled  most  fiercely,  while  she 
renewed  the  song  which  had  irritated 
me  before  by  its  impropriety,  but  which 
seems  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect 
upon  French  babies,  for  it  produced  the 
same  soothing  result  as  before. 

I  should  have  heard  more  of  the  good 
nurse's  history,  but,  just  then,  there 
broke  into  the  Petite  Provence  a  whole 
crowd  of  the  nursing  sisterhood,  and  my 
friend  darted  suddenly  away  towards 
the  gate.  It  was  the  hour  for  relieving 
guard  at  the  poste,  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  seemed  to  act  with  magic  power 
upon  the  nurses.  The  black  lace  hat  of 
the  Mdconaise,  the  straw  bonnet  of 
the  Berichonne,  the  long  lappets  of 
the  Basse-Bretonne,  the  towering  cap  of 
Normandy,  after  clustering  all  together, 
sailed  majestically  away  towards  the  gate. 
Such  variety  of  accents,  such  diversity 
of  patois,  and  such  energy  of  speech  were 
surely  never  gathered  in  such  small 
space  before.  Then  came  the  loud  rush 
of  many  feet^  and  the  solemn  sweep  of 
babies'  long  cloaks,  and  the  advance  of 
ponderous  petticoats.  The  tnimpet  was 
sounding,  and  the  guard  was  turning 
out — the  Chasseui-s  de  Vincennes — in 
all  the  glory  of  cock's-tail  feathers  and 
snow-white  gaiters.  The  pressure  was 
tremendous;  I  was  almost  carried  off 
my  legs  by  the  sudden  charge.  In  a 
moment  the  Petite  Provence  was  de- 
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serted  by  all  but  the  infirm  and  in- 
jurious, neither  of  them  belonging  to 
an  interesting  section  of  human  nature  ; 
so  I  walked  away  quietly  down  the 
avenue  of  chesnut  trees  to  the  parterre, 
Avhich  at  that  moment  was  fast  filling 
with  tl]e  aristocratic  population  of  the 
little  ladies  of  Paris.  For  it  was  just 
the  hour  of  respite  from  study,  as  pur- 
sued at  the  different  cours,  and  M.  Le\i 
and  !Mdlle.  St.  Clair  and  the  great  M. 
8aitout  had  all  just  finished  their  early 
classes  of  universal  instruction  in  every 
language  and  every  science,  and  the 
juvenile  aristocracy  were  left  to  digest 
the  li^lit  and  frothy  meal  of  intellectual 
nourishment,  which  the  above-named 
professors  know  so  well  how  to  cook 
uj)  at  the  slow  fire  of  their  own  intelli- 
gence, to  suit  the  delicate  appetite  of 
the  customers.  In  the  Petite  Provence  I 
had  b(?]ield  the  "germ"  which  my  friend 
Delbriick  had  advised  me  to  consider, 
and  thought  it  wise  to  contemplate  the 
bud  and  blossom,  as  I  should  find 
them,  at  that  moment,  assembled  in  the 
parterre. 


CHAPTER  II. 
TIIK    TARTERRE  :    BUD   AND   BLOSSOM. 

The  square  space  before  the  double  par- 
terre was  literally  crowded  with  the 
world  of  fashion  in  miniature,  every 
meml)er  of  which  seemed  to  be  so  full 
of  eagerness  in  the  search  after  pleasure 
that  tlie  indifferent  observer  might  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  pursuit  of  more 
serious  business. 

I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  in  far  better 
company  than  in  the  Petite  Provence, 
liere  all  was  dignity  and  aristocratic 
pride.  Few  bonnes,  many  surveillantes 
and  ii}stitidnc€s.  No  child  of  the 
people  was  suffered  to  destroy  with 
plebeian  blouse  and  cotton  nightcap 
the  liainiony  of  the  picture  which,  if 
photographed  as  it  broke  upon  me  when 
I  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
might  have  served  as  the  illustration  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  juvenile 
France  of  modem  times.     As  usual,  the 


girls  were  gathered  in  groups,  the  group- 
ing being  evidently  dependent  upon 
social  equality,  not  upon  age  or  simi- 
larity of  taste.  The  most  unobservant 
eye  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  thi« 
strange  classification.  The  critical 
glance  directed  by  the  girls  in  any 
one  particular  group  when  a  strange 
playmate  approached  with  a  petition 
to  join  the  game  going  forward  at  the 
moment,  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  take  in  at  one  single  glance 
the  whole  figure  of  the  new-comer, 
from  the  crown  of  her  hat  d,  la  Wat- 
teau  to  the  sole  of  her  tapotte  Duharri, 
and  with  experienced  connoisseurship 
would  accept  or  reject  the  petition  at 
once  without  excuse  for  the  judgment 
or  appeal  against  it  when  pronounced, 
was  most  instructive  and  curious  to  be- 
hold. Every  description  of  childish 
vanity  might  be  said  to  have  been  here 
unfolded  to  the  sun.  This  square  space 
between  the  last  quincunx  and  the  wire 
trellis  fence  of  the  parterre  has  been  long 
knoMrn  as  the  Pare  des  Princesses,  to 
account  for  the  turning  up  of  little 
chins,  and  the  curling  up  of  little 
noses,  at  each  other,  and  the  whole 
world  besides. 

It  was  curious  to  remark  that  even 
the  baby  world  of  Paris  is  undergoing 
the  strange  transition  which  is  observ- 
able in  every  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity ;  for  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
pure  circle  of  the  future  marchionesses 
and  countesses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, whose  ancestors  shouted  "  Mont- 
joie  St  Denis  ! "  on  the  walls  of  Ascalon, 
might  be  seen  some  of  the  future 
bankers'  wives  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin, 
whose  ancestors  may  have  bawled  forth 
"Oranges  a  Ja  douce!"  in  the  streets 
of  Marseilles;  and  the  lawyers'  ladies 
of  the  Marais,  whose  only  battle-cry 
was  "A  la  Bazoche  !"  But  the  world 
has  many  ways  of  moving  forward,  and 
the  little  roturieres  claim  admission  into 
the  exclusive  precincts  of  the  Pare  des 
Princesses,  first  of  all  by  right  of  their 
irreproachable  toilet,  and  then  by  con- 
tact at  the  same  cours,  whereat  both 
classes  acquire  the  universal  knowledge 
I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  where 
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social  distinction  must  of  necessity  be 
softened  by  equality  in  the  "  sciences/* 
and  most  of  all  by  instruction  at  the 
same  "catechism."  This  latter  is  the 
greatest  card  of  all,  and  being  the  work 
of  the  priesthood,  bears  the  stamp  of 
that  mastery  of  human  weakness,  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  the 
Church  so  wisely  insists  shall  be  the  first 
branch  taught  to  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  her  dignity  and  power.  The 
scions  of  the  two  races  now  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  France  were  ostensibly 
engaged  at  play  together,  but  in  reality 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
thoughts  of  either.  They  were,  in 
reality,  occupied  in  criticising,  in  ad- 
miring, in  depreciating  or  envying,  each 
other's  dress  and  manner.  I  considered 
myself  fortunate  in  finding  a  place  for 
my  chair  just  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
game  of  "  puss  in  the  comer."  I  soon 
learnt  the  names  of  the  little  girls 
engaged  in  it,  for  they  called  them  out 
to  each  other  in  loud,  shrill,  screaming 
tones. 

Emmeline  and  Lucile,  Melanie  and 
Malvina,  stood  at  the  four  comers, 
whilst  Aloyse  occupied  the  middle 
post,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  the  young  lady  with  so  fine  a 
name  called  by  the  familiar  appella- 
tion belonging  to  the  game,  but  one 
which  we  should  never  dare  to  mention 
to  any  ears  whether  polite  or  otherwise, 
much  less  scream  it  out  across  a  public 
garden  to  awaken  the  echoes  with  gross 
and  unpleasant  suggestions.  But  if  the 
words  of  the  little  maidens  were  vulgar 
their  dress  was  not.  Emmeline  was 
attired  in  di-ab-coloured  poult  de  sole, 
elaborately  embroidered  in  sky-blue 
floss ;  LucUo  wore  an  emerald-green 
mousselitie  de  sole,  with  countless 
flounces,  and  pouf  of  the  same ;  Me- 
lanie's  fourreau  of  the  newest  fashion, 
perfectly  correct  in  cut,  but  rather 
tight,  was  gay  Scotch  plaid  poplin,  won- 
derfully adorned  with  satin  quillings  j 
while  Aloyse,  despite  of  the  office  she 
held  in  the  game,  was  the  most  soignee 
of  all,  a  rose-coloured  China  silk  with 
Pompadour  braidings  and  fringes !  Aloyse 
moreover  had  splendid  hair,  so  she  had 


doffed  her  hat.  It  lay  on  the  chair 
where  her  surveillante^ s  feet  were  rest- 
ing. It  was  snow-white  crape  with  a 
long  rose-coloured  feather.  The  other 
girls  had  declared  the  wind  to  be  toa 
high  to  go  bareheaded.  It  was  pleasant, 
notwithstanding  the  affectation  of  their 
demeanour,  and  the  calculation  visible 
in  their  movements,  to  watch  them  as 
they  darted  across  the  square,  now  ad- 
vancing on  tiptoe  with  graceful  curvings 
of  the  arm  to  beckon  their  companions, 
now  drawing  back  with  equal  grace  to 
avoid  being  captured.  Every  gesture 
and  every  motion  savoured  of  the 
dancing  school  and  the  cours  of  uni- 
versal science,  but  it  was  very  amusing 
to  witness  for  all  that,  and  I  sat  in 
dreamy  listlessness,  thinking  only  of  the 
present  grace  and  desire  to  please  evinced 
by  the  little  people  before  me,  forgetting 
all  the  dread  prognostications  which  had 
seized  upon  me  on  first  beholding  their 
rich  toilets  and  coquettish  gestures. 
Many  such  groups  passed  me  to  and 
fro,  all  eager,  all  hurried,  over-dressed, 
and  full  of  talk — shrill  voices  like  the 
peacock,  thin  legs  like  the  antelope, 
long  flat  feet  encased  in  tasselled  boots 
with  exorbitantly  high  heels,  Russiaii 
toques,  Smymiote  caps,  Polish  toquets, 
Pyrenese  berets,  Spanish  resilias,  l^rge 
flashing  eyes  roving  to  the  right  when 
the  wide  thin  lips  were  throwing  the 
sharp  words  to  the  left : — these  signs 
seemed  characteristic  of  them  alL  Th(^ 
enormous  poufs  behind,  the  enormous 
knots  of  broad  ribbon  between  their 
shoulders,  gave  them  all  likewise  a  bent; 
and  hoUow-chested  look,  while  th^ 
necessity  of  throwing  the  whole  figure 
forward  in  consequence  of  the  ridiculou.-f 
height  of  the  heels,  added  also  to  th(^ 
appearance  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
which  foreigners  always  remark  in  Paris 
children.  My  four  little  friends  engaged 
in  the  game  of  puss  in  the  corner, 
seemed  literally  to  skate  rather  than 
run  along  the  ground;  but  wlien  they 
discovered  I  was  gazing  at  them  with 
interest,  they  began  to  mince  and 
wriggle,  and  swim  and  sidle,  after  the 
fashion  of  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs.     So  out  of  sheer  deli- 
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cacy  I  turned  aside  and  directed  my 
attention  to  the  group  of  little  maidens 
gathered  round  the  chair  next  to  mine, 
where  numerous  small  heads  packed 
close  together,  and  tongues  wagging  in 
shrill  tones,  were  discoursing  and  com- 
menting upon  a  lot  of  coloured  prints  laid 
out  upon  a  chair  before  them.  These 
coloured  prints,  "  for  the  improvement 
and  edification  of  the  rising  generation 
of  France,"  are  all  from  the  vile  factory 
at  Epinal.  Gross  in  conception,  horrible 
in  execution,  I  could  not  but  wonder 
as  I  gazed,  that  the  French,  who 
boast  of  their  immense  superiority  in 
taste  over  every  other  nation,  should 
risk  the  precious  gift  by  suffering 
their  children  to  imbibe  such  notions 
as  those  contained  therein,  or  to  contem- 
plate the  horrible  illustrations  used  to 
render  tlieir  immoral  meaning  as  clear 
as  possible  to  infantine  capacity.  The 
first  sheet  of  flaming  pictures  repre- 
sented "The  Story  of  Finfin,  Lirette,  and 
Mirtis,"  in  a  series  of  twenty-five  fiercely 
coloured  plates.  An  old  woman's  flock 
has  strayed;  she  goes  out  in  search  of  it, 
and  finds  three  lovely  children.  She 
takes  them  home.  Finfin  the  boy  is 
just  eight  years  old;  he  betrays  such  a 
marked  preference  for  Lirette,  that  the 
old  woman,  believing  them  to  be 
brother  and  sister,  becomes  quite  uneasy 
at  sight  of  tlieir  affection!  and  thinks  it 
her  duty  to  watch  them.  Here  the 
illustration,  red,  yellow,  and  pink,  is  of 
the  old  woman  peeping  over  the  hedge 
while  Finfin,  the  boy  of  eight,  is  whis- 
pering to  the  girl  of  six.  Then  a  good 
fairy  tells  the  old  woman  that  the  pair 
are  not  brother  and  sister,  and  she  has 
no  longer  any  need  to  spy  their  actions 
as  beforo.  And  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
comment  at  the  bottom  of  each  picture 
is  ahvays  clear,  if  not  commendable. 
When  these  had  been  examined,  a 
series  of  turning  cards  was  exhibited. 
They  all  possessed  the  same  tendency, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  same  ideas.  One 
I  remember  well,  as  creating  the  utmost 
merriment  amongst  the  little  group.  On 
one  side  of  the  card  a  lady  seated  on  a 
sofa,  with  a  lover  on  his  knees  before 
her,  on  the  other  a  gentleman  with  his 


carpet- bag  and  umbrella.  The  card 
being  held  on  each  side  by  a  string, 
and  twirled  rapidly  round,  the  images 
on  the  two  sides  come  together,  and  the 
exclamation  printed  beneath,  "Oh  Ciel! 
mon  mari ! "  sufficiently  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  picture.  The  little 
maidens  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  im- 
mensely, and  to  understand  it  too,  and 
my  mind  reverted  immediately  to  the 
nurse's  song  in  the  Petite  Provence, 
"Qui  frappe?  qui  frappel  mon  mari 
est  ici ! " 

Many  other  funny  illustrations  of  the 
like  tendency  were  submitted  by  the 
little  girls  to  each  other.  But  my  at- 
tention was  suddenly  diverted  from  this 
minor  peep-show  of  juvenile  morals  to 
the  grander  exhibition  of  the  same  on 
a  more  imposing  scale,  which  was  taking 
place  among  my  friends  Emmeline  and 
Lucile,  Malvina  and  Melanie,  who,  sud- 
denly breaking  up  their  game,  rushed 
past  me  like  the  whirlwind.  Away  they 
flew,  kicking  up  the  sand,  across  the  alley, 
towards  the  gate,  uttering  shrieks  of 
delight,  as  their  thin  legs  sped  over  the 
ground.  "  Les  voici !  Les  voici ! "  was 
the  cry,  and  presently  approached  a 
bevy  of  excited  little  Amazons^  with 
much  agitation  of  voice  and  gesture, 
much  bobbing  of  feathers  and  fluttering 
of  ribbons,  who  were  literally  rushing  to 
the  front  with  such  a  valiant  chaige, 
that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  their  ad- 
vance. Every  girl  carried  a  roll  of  copy- 
book, or  else  one  of  those  black  leather 
writing-cases  which  have  grown  almost 
a  feature  of  the  small  girl  population  of 
Paris.  These  dauntless  damsels  seemed 
in  as  great  a  fever  of  excitement  as  the 
young  friends  who  had  gone  out  in  such 
frantic  haste  to  meet  them.  "  Victoire  ! 
victoire!"  exclaimed  they,  as  if  with 
one  voice;  "we  have  won  the  day!" 
and  straightway  were  copybooks  and 
handkerchiefs  tossed  into  the  air: 
"  Come  along,  dear  friends,  and  hear 
the  tale  of  our  triumph  1 " 

"Who  are  these  young  ladies  1"  in- 
quired I  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
sat  near  me,  gazing  on  the  scene  with 
a  sarcastic  smile. 

"They  are  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
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'Catechism'  of  St.  Louis,  the  most 
fashionable  of  all.  There  has  been  a 
terrible  schism  in  the  chapel,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  sole  individual 
possessed  of  the  sense  and  reason  indis- 
pensable for  the  government  of  the  frothy 
mass  of  vanity  and  affectation  of  which 
our  future  wives  and  mothers  are  com- 
posed, should  have  been  defeated." 

I  was  not  familiar  with  the  Paris  "  Cate- 
chisms. "  I  had  beheld '  *  the  germ"  in  the 
Petite  Provence,  and  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  contemplating  "  the  bud 
and  the  blossom"  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  get  initiated  into  the  action  of  the 
Catechism  upon  the  young  girls  of  our 
generation.  I  listened,  therefore,  with 
the  greatest  attention  to  the -next  excla- 
mation which  escaped  the  breathless  lips 
of  the  leader  of  the  expedition :  "  Yes, 
dear  friends  ;  the  Abb6  Fauvel  is  beaten, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Villars  reigns  for  ever ! " 
The  announcement  was  received  with  a 
shrill  scream  of  delight.  *^  A  bos 
Fauvel  /"  and  "  Vive  De  VUlarsr  burst 
from  the  dainty  little  throats  with  as 
much  energy  as  the  "  A  has  VEmpereurP^ 
and  "  Vive  la  Repuhlique  /"  a  few  weeks 
before  by  the  gamins  on  the  day  of  the 
plebiscite.  Aid  the  clapping  of  hands 
and  the  skipping  to  and  fro  on  the  tips 
of  the  fashionable  boots  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described. 

''£ut  who  dared  to  manage  such  an 
important  matter  as  this  ?"  cried  a  timid 
voice  amongst  the  listeners. 

"Oh,  Hel^ne  de  Montraville,  to  be 
sure ;  you  know  she  has  vowed  re- 
venge against  the  Abb^  Fauvel  ever 
since  he  admitted  the  charity  children  to 
our  class  on  the  same  day  and  hour  as 
ourselves.  Good  heavens,  mesdemoi- 
selles !  just  fancy  those  nasty  children 
from  the  Sisters'  school,  with  their  filthy 
cotton  caps  and  clattering  sabots,  in  our 
chapel !  it  was  not  to  be  borne."  And 
the  orator  turned  with  a  gesture  of  in- 
finite disgust,  and  spat  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  whole  bevy  of  little  girls,  in 
imitation  of  the  master  spirit,  turned 
aside  and  spat  upon  the  ground  !  En- 
couraged by  this  mark  of  adhesion,  the 
orator  continued  :  "  Hel^ne  de  Montra- 
ville refused  to  answer  the  Abb^  Fauvel's 


question  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ; 
and  when  he  inquired  the  reason  of 
this  silence,  she  replied  haughtily  that 
she  was  waiting  for  the  Abb6  de  Yillars. 
Thereupon  we  all  sat  down  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  Abb6  Fauvel's 
astonishment,  and  the  little  red-haired 
*  Sisters*  girl'  burst  into  a  howl  of  de- 
spair, for  she  had  been  the  first  in  the 
class,  and  knew  she  would  lose  her  place 
with  the  Abb^  de  Villars,  who  has  no 
fancy  for  calico  caps  and  clattering  sabots." 
Here  the  speaker,  pale  with  excitement, 
was  forced  to  pause,  and  one  of  her  com- 
panions, who  had  been  on  the  watch, 
took  up  the  wondrous  tale  in  a  deep, 
husky  contralto  voice,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  shrill  tones  of  the  former 
speaker.  "And  so  the  Abb6  Fauvel 
was  forced  to  retire,  and  the  Abb^  de 
Villars  came  forth,  looking,  oh!  so 
sweetly,  vdth  his  bran-new  soutane  and 
his  lovely  white  hair,  like  floss  silk, 
hanging  over  his  shoulders.  And  he 
dismissed  the  '  Sisters'  girls '  at  once, 
putting  them  off  to  another  day.  And 
when  they  were  gone,  he  prayed  so 
divinely  !  His  lovely  voice,  how  tender 
it  seemed,  after  the  rough,  rude  tones  of 
that  odious  FauveL  And  then  he  bowed 
so  gracefully  all  down  the  benches,  and 
gave  us  one  of  his  blandest  allocutions, 
*Love  ye  one  another,  even  as  Christ 
has  loved  you  ! '  And  it  was  heavenly 
to  hear  him  imitating  the  bleating  of 
the  lambs  in  the  meadows,  who  gambol 
together,  and  love  each  other,  never 
caring  whether  their  coats  be  white  or 
black,  or  their  wool  soft  or  coarse.  And 
he  made  us  laugh  so  at  the  funny  way 
in  which  he  tried  to  show  us  how  the 
lambkins  frolic  among  the  flowers,  and 
the  little  birds  whistle  in  the  branches, 
when  all  is  peace  and  harmony,  as  it 
should  be,  amongst  Christians." 

"And  did  he  walk  amongst  you?" 
asked  a  listener,  in  an  envious  tone. 

"  Yes,  he  actually  came  down  from  the 
reading-desk,  and  glided  amongst  the 
benches,  and  we  all  gathered  round  him, 
and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with  our 
welcome  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
Hel^ne    de    Montraville   had  jumped 
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uDon  the  form  and  had  drawn  her 
scissors  from  her  pocket,  with  which 
she  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  the  darling 
old  Abbt's  beautiful  silver  hair.  But 
in  her  fright  she  let  the  scissors  fall, 
and  I  picked  them  up,  and  quick  as 
lightning  snipped  off  a  piece  of  his  new 
soutane  ;  and  then  all  the  girls  along 
our  form  snipped  off  a  piece  wherever 
they  could.  So  you  can  just  imagine, 
when  the  dear  old  Abb<5  turned  round, 
what  a  sight  his  bran-new  soutane  pre- 
sented. For  me,  look  here — I  got  the 
best  of  all — this  bit  of  fringe  from  his 
sash,  which  I  shall  hoard  and  bless  and 
pray  to  as  long  as  I  live." 

And  with  this  the  little  maiden 
pressed  the  precious  relic  to  her  lips, 
and  kissed  it  with  rapturous  fervour;  and 
then  it  was  handed  round.  Each  girl 
kissed  it  with  closed  eyes  and  bent 
forehead,  murmuring  a  few  inaudible 
words  as  she  did  so. 

This  little  sensation  closed  the  scene. 
The  relic  was  replaced  within  the  tight 
bodice  of  its  owner,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  Abb^  Fauvel  and  all  the 
religious  scruples  he  had  originated 
were  forgotten.  The  knots  of  ribbon, 
the  length  of  the  feathers,  the  height 
of  the  heels  worn  by  each  of  the  girls, 
became  the  subjects  of  interest;  and  then 
a  game  was  proposed.  As  in  the  Petite 
Provence,  a  ronde  was  chosen.  The 
French  display  in  ehildhood  that  same 
sociability  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
race,  and  the  favourite  games  are  always 
those  whicli  demand  the  greatest  number 
of  players.  As  the  gaily-dressed,  highly 
refined  little  band  took  their  station  side 
by  side,  liolding  each  other  by  the  hand,- 
until  the  nng  was  completed,  I  became 
deeply  interested  through  the  mere  in- 
stinct of  comparison,  sure  of  finding  a 
favourable  contrast  to  the  ronde  sung 
by  the  infantine  population  of  the  Petite 
Provence.  "  These  are  all  of  them 
girls  of  elegant  and  refined  education," 
thought  I ;  "from  their  rank  they  must 
have  been  protected  from  every  kind 
of  baleful  influence.  Their  age,  too, 
makes  them  almost  what  in  England 
Avould  already  be  called  by  strangers  and 
dependants    *  young  ladies,'  no  longer 


absolute  children.  In  a  very  few  years 
they  will  be  given  in  marriage  ;  they 
will  be  wives  and  mothers  as  soon  as  a 
man  rich  enough  can  be  found  to  suit 
their  parents." 

Much  discussion  had  to  be  gone 
through  before  a  choice  could  be  made 
amongst  the  various  roundelays  pro- 
posed. "  La  Tour  prend  garde "  was 
voted  too  romping  for  tight  sleeves, 
"  La  Marjolaine  "  too  trying  for  high- 
heeled  boots,  and  some  similar  objection 
was  raised  against  many  others,  until  at 
length  the  small  husky-voiced  damsel 
who  had  related  the  unctuous  portion 
of  the  Abb6  de  Villars'  story,  and  who 
was  evidently  of  a  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  proposed  "  The  Old  Woman's 
Burial "  (IJ Enterrement  de  la  Vieille\  by 
which  no  risk  would  be  incurred  to 
either  flounce  or  feather.  And  so, 
after  a  general  drawing  themselves  up 
to  "settle"  their  waists,  and  bending 
forward  to  balance  ih&iipovfsj  and  rising 
on  tiptoe  to  feel  their  feet,  the  whole 
assembly  started  in  quite  as  loud  and 
joyous  a  manner  as  the  Petite  Provence 
had  done  before  them ;  and,  as  I  live  I 
this  was  the  song  piped,  rather  out  of 
tune  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  scions 
of  the  aristocracy : — 
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'Tis  Paris,  the  gayest  city  of  France, 

For  there  the  young  men  have  the  merriest 

dance ; 
They  twirl,  and  they  whirl  the  young  lasses 

among, 
And  they  sing,  while  they  turn,  their  mer- 
riest song. 
Old  woman !  old  woman  !  begone,  away  \ 
The  old  and  decrepit  have  hm  their  day. 

• 

An  old  woman  gazed  on  the  young  fellows 

dancing, 
And  her  sore  eyes  grew  moist  with  their 

amorous  glancing ; 
She  took  by  the  hand  the  handsomest  lad, 
And  swore  he  should  kiss  her,  and  make  her 
heart  glad. 
Old  woman  !  old  woman  !  begone,  away  ! 
The  old  and  decrepit  have  had  their  day. 

Young  feUow,  young  fellow !   be  not  too 

rash. 
The  old  woman's   pockets  are   hriumiing 

with  cash. 

*  What !  say  you  so,  truly  ?'  the  young  fel- 

low cried ; 

*  Then  old  she  tnay  be,  she  shall  still  be  my 

bride. 
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Old  womaa!  old   woman!  come  back, 

come  back ! 
A  husband  is  willing  ;  no  love  shalt  thou 

lack.' 

**  He  open'd  her  mouth,  but  nothing  he  saw 
Save  three  rotten  teeth  in  her  palsied  jaw. 
He  tore  off  her  cap— there  was  nought  on 

her  head 
But  three  long  grey  hairs  which  had  once 

been  red. 

"  But  he  look'd  in  her  coffers,  well  pleased  to 

behold 
Three  bushels  of  silver,  of  jewels,  and  gold  ! 
Then  the  young  man  retum'd  her  amorous 

glance, 
And  led  her  forth,  tottering,  into  the  dance. 

**  He  twirl'd  her  about,  and  toss'd  her  so 

high, 
That  her  petticoats  hither  and  thither  did 

fly; 
While  vainly    for  mercy  the  old  woman 

cried. 
Till,    faint   and   exhausted,    she  dropped 

down  and  died. 

**  So  the  young  man  was  freed  fr6m  all  burden 
and  sorrow : 

She  is  wedded  to-day  —  to  be  buried  to- 
morrow. 

Now  a  shroud  of  rich  stuff,  like  her  bridal 
robe,  bring, 

And  the  nails  for  her  coffin,  of  gold,  like  the 
nng. 

Pity  had  been  mixed  with  the  pain 
inspired  by  the  babies' song  in  the  Petite 
Provence  concerning  the  "sweet  pe- 
nance "  of  the  shepherd  girl,  but  there 
-was  horror  mingled  with  the  disgust  I 
now  felt.  The  unconscious  energy  with 
which  the  dreadful  words  were  uttered, 
the  complete  abandon  with  which  the 
little  maidens — all  fashionable  as  they 
were — led  away  by  the  excitement  of 
the  game,  skipped  and  frolicked  as  gaily 
as  children  of  the  roture^  formed  to  my 
mind  the  only  palliative  to  the  poison 
which  was  emanating  from  those  youth- 
ful lips.  It  was  evident  that  Nature 
had  resumed  her  right  (she  is  always  on 
the  watch  for  the  opportunity),  and  had 
created  a  momentary  oblivion  of  high- 
lieeled  boots  and  Pompadour  poufs,  of 
the  Abbe  de  Villar's  perfections,  and  the 
Abh^  Pauvel's  deficiencies. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the  cruelty 
and  immorality  contained  in  the  odious 
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ditty  they  had  been  chanting.  The 
girl  who  played  the  "  old  woman  "  was 
a  fine,  laughing  creature,  full  of  health 
and  spirits,  who  created  a  roar  of  merri- 
ment by  the  display  of  the  magnificent 
shower  of  golden  locks  as  representing 
the  three  long  grey  hairs  of  the  miser- 
able victim,  and  the  dazzling  set  of  teeth 
which  responded  to  the  fangs  in  her 
palsied  jaw.  The  laughter  was  so  genu- 
ine that  it  seemed  to  obliterate  at  once 
all  suspicion  of  even  the  seed  of  that 
corruption  of  which  the  words  they  had 
been  singing  seemed  to  imply  the 
rankest  and  the  foulest  crop. 

While  the  assembly  of  little  girls,  re- 
stored for  a  time  to  the  animal  spirits 
and  exuberance  of  mirth  consistent  with 
their  age,  was  still  iiinning  in  frantic 
eagerness  to  catch  the  Old  Woman  and 
bury  her  out  of  the  ring,  I  turned  away 
to  seek  a  balm  to  my  sickening  soul  in 
the  solitude  which  existed  round  the 
two  parallel  enclosures,  constructed  by 
order  of  liobespierre  in  honour  of  the 
childhood    of   the    Republic;    helpless 
human  nature  under  every  form,  par- 
ticularly the  weakness  of  infancy,  being 
considered  the  especial  care  of  the  na- 
tion.    Some  few  poorly  clad  children 
were  grubbing  in  the  dirt  round  the  en- 
closure.    They  were  evidently  tabooed 
by  the  juvenile  aristocracy  of  the  Pare 
des  Princesses.     One  of  them  called  out 
just  as  I  approached,  "  Come  back.  Fan- 
fan  dieri;  you  know  we  are  not  to  play 
in  the  Carre  when  the  belles  demoiselles 
are  there."     The  child,  duly  warned,  re- 
turned to  his  grubbing  in  the  mud.     I 
could  not  see  his  face,  but  that  of  the 
mother  I  shall  never  forget.     She  was 
sitting  crouched  up  on  the  stone  edge 
of  the  plantation ;  upon  her  knees  was 
spread  a  sordid  jacket  she  was  mending. 
She  raised  her  hand,  armed  with  the 
scissors  she  was  using,  towards  the  Pare 
des   Princesses,  while  a  deadly   scowl 
overspread  her  countenance ;    and  the 
expression  gave  assurance  that  the  feel- 
ing of  hate  and  envy  which  animated 
the  soul  of  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt  is 
still  kept  alive  amongst  the  women  of 
the  working  classes  of  Paris. 

I  leaned  over  the  wire  trellis  which 
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encloses  the  amphitheatre  dedicated  to 
the  childhood  of  the  Eepublic,  aud 
gazed  lii-st  with  delight  upon  the  two 
exquisitely  sculptured  figures  represent- 
ing Atalanta  and  Hippomenes  running 
their  race,  then  looked  earnestly  at  the 
marble  steps  of  the  hemicycle  where 
Kobespierre  had  once  distributed  with 
so  much  unctuous  zeal  the  rewaixls  of 
virtue  and  innocence  to  the  offspring  of 
Liberty.  I  fixed  my  gaze  so  earnestly 
on  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  that  I 
almost  fancied  1  could  behold  him  still 
standing  there,  and  could  imagine  that 
amid  tlie  'whispering  of  the  holly  leaves 
and  ivy  with  which  the  fence  is  thickly 
planted,  I  could  hear  the  small  nasal 
tones  of  his  shrill  feminine  voice,  as, 
raisinf^  to  heaven  the  bough  of  laurel 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  he  thus  spoke  to 
the  assembled  people  in  the  name  of 
the  children  of  their  adoption  : — 

"  The  youth  of  a  great  nation  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  distinction 
save  that  of  virtue.  Therefore  it  is 
decreed  that  from  this  day  forth  " — here 
the  laurel  bough  was  flourished  high 
above  the  powdered  perruque — "that 
Childhood,  to  whatever  class  it  may 
belong,  shall  become  the  common  care 
of  the  Republic.  All  children  must  be 
educated  in  common.  The  rich  must  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  poor.  Every  act  of 
virtue  is  to  be  rewarded.  Let  us  leave 
individual  wealth  to  tyrants.  Glory 
alone  should  be  the  wealth  of  a  Ee- 
public.  The  nation  that  knows  how  to 
honour  true  greatness  will  never  be 
wanting  in  great  actions  nor  in  great 


men.  But  real  glory  is  inseparable 
from  virtue,  and  virtue  therefore  must 
be  taught  to  all  alike." 

The  speech  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
sentiments  have  vanished.  I  must  un- 
consciously have  been  repeating  the  high- 
flown  rhetoric  of  the  great  Eobespierre 
aloud,  for  it  could  not  have  been  the 
echo  of  my  thoughts  alone  which  saluted 
my  ear  in  a  cold  laugh  close  beside  me. 
I  turned  and  beheld  the  long,  thin 
figure  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
seated  next  to  me  under  the  chestnut 
trees.  The  ronde  of  the  "Old  Woman" 
had  begun  again,  and  the  harsh  tones 
of  the  juvenile  singers  reached  us  even 
through  the  thickness  of  the  leafy  wall 
against  which  we  were  standing.  "  The 
man  was  right !"  he  exclaimed  abruptly, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  empty  space  at  the 
top  of  the  marble  steps  where  the  thin 
spare  form  of  Robespierre,  with  the 
laurel  branch  in  his  hand  and  the  usual 
nosegay  at  his  button-hole,  had  stood  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  Feast  of 
Childhood.  I  did  not  answer,  but  placed 
my  hands  to  my  ears  to  shut  out  the 
horrid  sounds  which  rose  higher  and 
higher  as  the  "Old  Woman"  was  whirled 
her  giddy  round;  and  as  I  walked 
towards  the  gate  I  sought  in  vain  a 
solution  to  the  great  problem  which 
had  been  enacting  thus  before  me.  I 
had  beheld  the  germ,  the  bud,  the  blos- 
som,— and  trembled  sorely  to  think 
what  must  be  the  flower  and  the  fruit 
when  fully  ripened  and  developed  in 
the  hotbed  amid  which  they  had  been 
80  strangely  planted. 
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A  BARRISTER  is  a  member  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  learned  profession. 
He  is  in  virtue  of  his  status  entitled  to 
important  privileges,  for  he  alone  is 
allowed  to  plead  for  others  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Westminster ;  he  is 
not  responsible  to  his  clients  for  inca- 
pacity or  negligence  ;  he  is  alone  eligible 
to  appointments  of  great  emolument 
and  responsibility  in  this  country  and 
in  the  colonies.  By  what  steps,  then, 
does  a  young  man  gain  the  assumed 
learning  and  the  certain  privileges  of  a 
barrister?  The  answer  is  simple.  He 
achieves  this  end  by  eating  or  aflfecting 
to  eat  a  score  or  so  of  bad  dinners,  and 
paying  in  the  shape  of  fees  and  other- 
wise from  between  £100  to  £250.  No 
doubt  many  lawyers  do  more  before 
they  are  called  than  "  eat  their  terms " 
and  pay  fees ;  but  the  present  inquiry 
is.  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  becoming  a  barrister?  and  the  answer 
already  given  affords  in  few  words  the 
true  reply.  To  show  that  this  is  so, 
let  us  suppose  the  case  (of  course,  a  very 
rare  one)  of  a  man  who  hates  study  but 
wishes  to  be  "  called."  The  course  he 
will  pursue  is  as  follows.  He  will  get 
himself  entered  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  He  will  take  care,  for  this  is 
essential,  to  eat  his  due  number  of 
dinners  at  the  Inn  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  will  in  addition  to  this  do  one  of 
two  things,  according  to  his  taste  or 
the  state  of  his  purse :  he  will  either 
attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  or 
he  will  "read"  in  the  chambers  of  a 
barrister  or  pleader.  A  layman  may 
suppose  that  either  lectures  or  "read- 
ing" must  of  necessity  teach  our  ima- 
ginary "student"  some  law.  No  sup- 
position is  more  ill-founded.  It  is 
one  thing  to  attend  lectures,  and  quite 
another  to  attend  to  the  lecturer;  no 


one  ever  asks  whether  the  lecturer  has 
anything  to  teach  our  friend,  and  still 
less  if  our  friend  has  learnt  anything  of 
what  he  might  have  been  taught.  Many 
of  the  lecturers  are  men  of  eminent 
ability  and  command  the  attention  of 
their  classes ;  but  it  occasionally'  happens 
that  the  reader  cannot  be  heard  for  the 
hubbub  made  by  his  students,  and  that 
the  only  thing  studied  by  the  latter  is 
the  contents  of  the  Times  or  of  Punch. 
"  Keading  in  chambers  "  again  may,  no 
doubt,  be,  and  often  is,  a  means  of 
serious  and  profitable  work ;  but  it  may 
be  nothing  of  the  sort  A  man  who 
goes  to  chambers  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  bar  needs  a  certificate  that  he  has 
"  read "  there  for  a  year,  but  he  needs 
nothing  more.  As  barristers  and  pleaders 
are  always  men  of  nice  and  tender  con- 
science, we  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
for  a  student  to  receive  a  certificate 
without  having  at  least  occasionally 
shown  his  face  within  the  rooms  of  his 
teacher ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  for  a 
barrister  to  do  more  than  give  his  pupils 
an  opportunity  of  working  ;  what  they 
read,  or  whether  they  read  at  all,  is  well 
understood  not  to  be  his  affair.  A 
person,  therefore,  who  becomes  a  bar- 
rister on  the  strength  of  "reading  in 
chambers  for  a  year,"  may  indeed  have 
read  through  Coke  or  Stephen,  but  he 
may  quite  as  likely  have  qualified  him- 
self for  advocacy  by  devoted  study  of 
Trollope,  Dickens,  or  the  Sporting  Life, 
Our  friend  may,  therefore,  attend  lec- 
tures, or  "read  in  chambers,"  without 
the  least  strain  on  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  the  one  case  he  has  spent 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  a  manner  as 
dull  as  it  is  profitless;  in  the  other 
he  has  paid  away  a  hundred  guineas. 
When,  however,  his  "  terms  are  eaten " 
and  his  lectures  or  "  reading  "  done,  he 
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is  fully  qualified  for  the  bar.  Let  him 
satisfy  a  few  formalities  and  pay  £100 
or  so  in  fees,  and  he  straightway  he- 
comes  a  barrister,  endowed  with  ^l  the 
learning,  dignity,  and  privileges  attached 
to  the  position.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  digestion 
of  dinners  and  the  payment  of  fees  are 
the  sole  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
call  to  the  bar. 

The  (question,  What  need  a  law  stu- 
dent learn  1  suggests  the  inquiry.  What 
can  he  learn?  The  reply  to  the  latter 
question  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory 
than  the  answer  to  the  former. 

Reading,  study,  and  practice  will,  no 
doubt,  by  degrees,  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  law ;  but  the  path  by  which  legal 
learning  is  attained  is  a  curious  and 
tortuous  road  which  a  student  finds  it  a 
difficult  task  to  follow.  Suppose  the 
case  of  a  studious,  sensible  young  man 
who  wants  not  only  to  be  called  to  the 
bar,  but  to  understand  the  principles  of 
his  j)rofession.  His  first  discovery  is 
that  though  the  law  may  be  a  science, 
and  is  popularly  conceived  to  be  (we 
think  erroneously)  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult science ;  yet  that,  speaking  roughly, 
there  are  no  professors  or  teachers  of 
law  in  existence  from  whom  he  can 
learn  anything  worth  the  knowledge 
either  of  a  speculative  or  practical  lawyer. 
He  further  discovers  that  there  is  no 
recognized  systematic  course  of  reading 
which  he  can  be  authoritatively  re- 
commended to  pursue.  What  he  prac- 
tically does,  is,  if  he  has  money,  to  read 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  chambers  of  a 
pleader  or  barrister,  and  during  that 
time  make  himself  master  of  such  text- 
books as  the  barrister  in  whose  chambers 
ho  reads,  or  his  own  judgment,  may 
recommend  to  his  attention.  Such  a 
course  of  study  has  great  advantage's ; 
and  no  one  who  has  read,  say,  with  a 
really  intelligent  pleader  in  full  practice 
will  dispute  that  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  use  his  opportunities  gains  in  chambers 
a  kind  of  training  which  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  instruction  which  every 
lawyer  should  receive.  But  this  train- 
ing in    chambers,   "which   consists,   in 


effect,  of  making  a  man  learn  law  by 
practising  it,  has  inherent  defects.  Our 
supposed  student  when  he  comes  to  be 
called  will  inevitably  have  received  an 
education  of  a  fragmentary  and  un- 
systematic character.  Of  the  actual 
practice  of  one  portion  of  the  law, — say, 
for  example,  of  special  pleading, — he 
knows  something  (which,  it  may  be 
added,  if  he  does  not  immediately  get 
business  himself,  he  is  all  but  certain  to 
forget) ;  of  the  elements  or  principles  of 
law  he  knows  nothing,  and  will  not  in 
all  human  probability  even  perceive 
that  the  law  is  a  mass  of  rules  until  he 
has  been  what  is  termed  a  practising 
lawyer  for  at  least  seven  years.  If  the 
English  bar  has  at  all  times  been 
adorned  by  many  eminent  lawyers,  this  is 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  individuals  of 
speculative  talent  have  refused  to  prac- 
tise the  rules  of  their  profession  without 
understanding  its  principles,  and  have 
mastered,  as  barristers,  the  elementary 
knowledge  which  they  never  gained  as 
students ;  but  no  student  has,  at  any 
rate  of  recent  years,  received  a  systematic 
legal  education ;  and  the  answer  to  our 
second  inquiry  is  in  effect  that  a  law 
student  can  learn  fragments  of  the 
practice,  and  may  begin  to  pick  up  from 
text  writers  a  disconnected  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  law ;  but  that  no 
man  reading  for  the  English  bar  can 
obtain  a  regular  course  of  legal  instruc- 
tion. 

The  matter,  therefore,  stands  thus : — 
No  barrister  need  know  as  much  law  as 
is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  no  man 
can,  even  if  he  wishes  it,  receive  syste- 
matic instruction,  either  before  or  after 
he  becomes  a  barrister. 

This  state  of  things  is,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  anomalous,  and  has  at 
last  called  into  existence  an  influential 
body  bent  on  the  complete  reform  of 
legal  education. 

This  society,  the  Legal  Education  As- 
sociation, is  in  one  respect  an  extremely 
remarkable  body.  It  is  not  composed 
of  speculative  innovators,  benevolent 
reformers,  or,  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
same  thing  under  another  name,  of  brief- 
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less  barristers.  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  is 
its  president ;  ia  its  ranks  are  numbered 
the  chancellor  and  many  of  the  judges  ; 
among  its  supporters  may  be  counted 
the  most  eminent  counsel  and  solicitors 
of  the  day.  The  proposals  of  such  an 
association  deserve  and  must  command 
general  and  respectful  attention.  Our 
aim  in  the  present  article  is  to  consider 
carefully  the  general  principles  on  which 
these  proposals^  (as  far  as  regards  educa- 
tion for  the  bar)  rest,  the  reasons  by 
which  they  may  be  defended,  and,  what 
is  at  least  equally  important,  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  may  be  assailed. 

The  Association  recognizes  that  the 
two  main  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
things  are  that  barristers  may  be  grossly 
ignorant,  and  that  law  students  are  cer- 
tainly untaught,  and  proposes  to  meet 
both  these  evils  by  the  foundation  of  a 
university  or  school  of  law. 

This  school  is  destined  to  achieve  two 
objects.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  by 
means  not  very  clearly  pointed  out,  to 
secure  that  every  person  called  to  the 
bar  shall  possess  a  certain  minimum  of 
legal  and  general  knowledge;  it  is  in 
the  second  place  to  provide  systematic 
instruction  for  men  who  wish  to  study 
the  principles  of  law  or  jurisprudence. 
Both  these  aims  may  be  equally  desirable 
and  equally  attainable,  but  the  two  ob- 
jects are  in  their  nature  entirely  distinct. 
Each  of  them  might  be  pursued  sepa- 
rately, and  the  attainment  of  the  one  by 
no  means  implies  the  attainment  of  the 
other.  A  resolution,  for  example,  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  call  no  one  who  had 
not  gone  through  a  strict  examination, 
would  go  far  towards  placing  the  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  on  what  the  Association 
somewhat  mysteriously  describes  as  *'  the 
basis  of  a  combined  test  of  collegiate 
education  and  examination  by  a  public 
board  of  examiners,*'  but  would  have 

^  No  reference  is  made  in  this  article  to  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Association  with 
reference  to  the  education  of  solicitors,  or 
attorneys.  These  propositions  are  of  great 
importance,  but  cannot  fairly  be  considered 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  right 
relation  between  the  two  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, a  subject  of  great  interest,  but  demand- 
ing for  a  proper  treatment  a  separate  article. 


no  tendency  to  promote  the  other  aim 
of  the  reformers.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Society  itself  were  to  coU 
lect  funds  and  pay  therewith  a  body  of 
professors,  who  might  deliver  courses  of 
lectui'es  on  the  various  provinces  of  law 
to  such  students  as  thought  it  worth 
while  to  attend  and  pay  the  necessary 
fees.  This  step  might  be  open  to  many 
disadvantages ;  but  supposing  the  pro- 
fessors to  be  eminent  lawyers,  capable  of 
performing  their  duties,  the  Association 
would  undoubtedly  have  gone  very  near 
"  the  establishment  of  a  law  university 
for  the  education  of  students  intended 
for  the  profession  of  the  law."  To  put 
the  thing  shortly,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
examine,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  teach, 
but  examination  is  not  instruction,  and 
instruction  does  not  imply  examination ; 
the  distinction  is  perfectly  obvious,  but 
it  is  one  which  is  sometimes  forgotten, 
and  which  should,  in  the  present  case, 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  since  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association  are  not  exactly  the  same 
as  those  in  favour  of  the  other ;  while 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  compul- 
sory examination  of  all  persons  called  to 
the  bar  have  no  application  whatever 
to  proposals  for  giving  some  instruction 
in  law  to  students  who  desire  to  be 
instructed. 

The  leaders  of  the  Association  have 
wisely  concerned  themselves,  in  the 
main,  with  making  known  the  princi- 
ples and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  have 
left  questions  of  detail  for  a  future  day. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  with  the  principles  and 
aims  only  of  the  Association  that  the 
public  can  have  any  real  concern ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  if  once  these  command 
general  assent,  the  means  by  which 
these  principles  may  be  applied,  or  ob- 
jects attained,  must  be  settled  by  skilled 
lawyers.  The  general  public  is,  how- 
ever, fully  capable  of  estimating  as  well 
as  either  barristers  or  attorneys,  the 
general  views  of  the  Society,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  can  be  defended 
or  assailed. 

The  first  object  of  the  Association  is, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to 
insure  that  all  persons  who  practise  the 
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law  shall  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law. 

We  have  already  shown  that  as  re- 
gards   barristers    the    present    system 
utterly  fails  to  give  any  security  that  a 
barrister  is,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
words,   a  lawyer ;    and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  a  man  who  is  giveu  cer- 
tain privileges  because  he  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge 
is    bound   to    show    that    he    really  is 
master  of  his  craft,  are  in  themselves 
very  strong,  if  not  absolutely  unanswer- 
able.    There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
patent  fact  that  in  every  other  profession 
to  the  practice  of  which  a  man  is  ad- 
mitted in  virtue  of  a  degree  or  diploma, 
ho  is  expected  to  give  some  proof,  how- 
ever slight  it  may  be,  of  his  competency  ; 
and  it  is  at  any  rate  somewhat  difl&cult 
to  see  why  a  doctor  should  be  required 
to  undergo  a  real  examination  before  he 
undertakes  to  cure  his  patients,  whilst  a 
barrister   may  undertake  to   guide   his 
clients  in  the  most  intricate  questions  of 
law,  without  having  given  any  sign  that 
he  has  ever  opened  a  law  book.    It  may 
be  added,  and  with  considerable  force, 
that  if  the  status  of  a  barrister  is  to  be 
attainable  without  study  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish   the   status 
altogetlu  r,  and  let  any  man  who  pleased 
style  himself  barrister-at-law,  and    get 
such  practice  as  his  abilities  or  supposed 
abilities  might  command.      No  doubt, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  public 
might  often  employ  legal  quacks  ;  but  so 
the  public  may  do,  and  do  at  the  present 
moment;  and  the  evil  of  the  existing 
state    of    affairs   is    that    laymen   who 
think  they   have   a   guarantee   that   a 
barrister  shall  know  his  business,  find 
in   his  title   what   seems   a  guarantee, 
but  is,  in  reality,  a  mere  snare.     There 
is,  in  short,  much  to  be  said  for  treating 
the  trade  of  the  law  as  an  ordinary  trade 
governed  simply  by  the  maxim  caveat 
emptor.     There  is  also  much  to  be  said 
in  tavour  of  restricting  the  practice  of 
the  law  to  men  who  have  shown  them- 
selves (^ualitied  to  be  lawyers,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  been  admitted  to  a  de- 
gree  or  status  which  is  the  sign  tliat 


they  understand  their  profession;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
first  giving  men  a  degree  which  marks 
them  out  as  lawyers,  and  then  taking  no 
precautions  to  secure  that  the  persons  so 
marked  out  shall  have  the  least  know- 
ledge of  the  law.     Add  to  this  that  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  think  it 
necessary  to  exact  from  every  advocate 
before  he  commences  advocacy  a  more 
or  less  strict  study  of  Taw  and  jurispru- 
dence.    This  consideration  would  at  one 
time  have  had  little  weight  in  England, 
for  certainly  there  was  a  period  when  a 
feeling  prevailed  which  is  traceable  in 
the  works  of  writers,  even  of  such  emi- 
nence as   Elackstone,  that  Englishmen 
had  much  to  teach  foreigners,  and,  as 
regarded  law  or  politics,  had  nothing  to 
learn  from  them.     This  sentiment  has, 
however,  all  but  vanished,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  France  and  Germany  is  cer- 
tain  to    have    fully   as    much    weight 
on  popular  opinion  as  it  deserves.     In- 
deed,  it    is    hardly   possible    for    any 
man  of  common  sense  to  observe  the 
care  bestowed  by  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans on  the  due  education  of  their  law- 
yers, and  to  note  also  that  the  English 
bar,  whatever    its    merits,    has    never 
produced  a  lawyer  or  jurist  of  European 
reputation,  without  entertaining  the  con- 
viction that  our  peculiar  arrangements 
are   open   to  some    serious   objections. 
The  strongest  point,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  compulsory  examination  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  be  called  to  the  bar  is, 
that  the  principle  of  this  innovation  has 
already  been  admitted  by  all  the  Inns  of 
Court.     As  it  is,  the  Inns  will  take  no 
one  who  has  not  attended  lectures,  read 
in  chambers,  or  undergone  an  examina- 
tion.    They,  moreover,  impose  a  certain 
preliminary  examination  on  all  persons 
who  have  not  been  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities.   Now,  this  necessity  for  attend- 
ance at  lectures,  reading  in  chambers,  or 
undergoing   examination,  is  simply  an 
admission  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  themselves,  no  one  ought 
to  be   a  barrister  who  has   not  some 
general  education  and   some  sliglit  ac- 
quaintance M'ith   law.      The   delect  of 
the  present  arrangement  is  that  lectures, 
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"  reading,"  and  examinations,  arc  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  shams  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Inns,  who  maintain 
these  shams,  either  to  deny  the  principle 
for  which  the  Association  contends,  or  in 
the  face  of  patent  facts  to  assert  that  the 
present  arrangements  are  really  iu  ac- 
cordance with  that  principle.  As  regards 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  jjosition  of  the 
Association  is  therefore  unassailable.  If 
men  are  to  be  called  to  the  bar  simply 
because  they  have  eaten  so  many  diunei'S 
and  paid  a  certain  amount  of  fees,  then 
the  modern  system  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  be  given  up.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  student  is  to  become  a  barrister 
until  he  has  attained  some  knowledge  of 
law,  then  the  present  system  should  be 
made  iu  reality  what  it  is  in  form.  The 
readers  should  give  much  more  instruc- 
tion, and  more  systematic  instruction ; 
the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  should  be 
revised,  and  the  parsing  through  an 
examination  should  be  rendered  com- 
pulsory. There  are,  it  must  be  added, 
signs  that  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves 
perceive  how  matters  stand,  and  it  is, 
we  believe,  understood  that  the  Inner 
Temple  is  already  taking  steps  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the 
teaching  which  it  gives  to  students. 
In  pursuing  this  course,  the  Inner 
Temple  is  making  a  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  second,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  the  main  object  sought  to  be 
gained  by  the  ionnatiou  of  a  school  of 
law. 

This  second  object  of  the  Association 
is  to  insiue  that  all  persons  who  wish  to 
study  the  law  systeujatically  shall  have 
an  opportunity  for  going  through  a  re- 
gular course  of  careful  instruction. 

Tiie  principle  that  a  man  who  intends 
to  i)ractise  a  liberal  profession  should, 
befoi-e  he  embarks  in  it,  have  at  least 
the  opportunity  for  systematically  study- 
ing the  pursuit  to  the  practice  of  which 
he  intends  to  devote  himself,  commends 
itself  so  directly  to  everyone's  common 
sense,  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  invent 
elaborate  arguments  in  its  favour.  Every- 
one admits  that  the  knowledge  of  law  is 
not  acquired  by  intuition,  but  is  attained, 
when  It  is  attained  at  all,  only  by  very 


long  and  tedious  study.  Everyone,  again, 
except  an  English  lawyer,  admits  that 
law  can  be  taught  as  a  system ;  and 
that  the  true  mode  of  learning  it,  as 
of  mastering  every  other  province  of 
knowledge,  is  to  master  iirst  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  the  system,  and 
then  study  it  in  detail  as  practically 
applied,  l^o  inhabitant  of  any  other 
country  but  England  (unless  possibly  he 
be  an  inhabitant  of  America)  main- 
tains that  the  true  way  to  learn  law 
is  to  learn  it  on  no  scheme  what- 
ever, to  pick  up  one  bit  of  information 
from  books,  another  fragment  from 
cases  heard  in  court,  and  a  third  piece 
from  practice  as  seen  in  chambers ;  and 
so  by  degrees,  haphazard  as  it  were, 
piece  together  the  legal  scheme  whioh. 
one  desired  to  understand.  Yet  this  Ib 
exactly  the  course  pursued,  and  neces- 
sarily pursueil,  by  students  of  English 
law.  A  young  man  goes  into  pleaders' 
chambers;  he  copies  precedents,  reads 
cases,  studies  text-books  on  different 
isolated  parts  of  the  law,  reading  now  a 
little  of  "Stephen's  Commentaries," 
now  a  book  on  pleading,  next  day 
a  chapter  or  two  of  "  Chitty's  Con- 
tracts," and  the  next  a  mass  of  cases 
elucidating  or  darkening  some  trifling 
exception  to  some  rule  of  the  existence 
of  which  the  student  has  never  heard. 
Meanwhile,  if  he  is  intelligent,  he  care- 
fully notices  all  the  business  that  goes 
on  under  his  eyes,  and  generally  leaves 
chambers  and  becomes  a  barrister  jost 
as  he  is  beginning  to  have  some  very 
faint  notion  of  what  the  business  which 
he  saw  in  chambers  really  meant  Now, 
this  plan  of  learning,  eccentric  as  it 
seems,  has  real  merits  of  its  own  to 
which  it  is  quite  essential  to  do  full  jus- 
tice ;  but  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a 
real  substitute  for,  though  it  is  an  excel- 
lent addition  to,  the  instruction  which 
could  be  given  by  a  really  competent 
teacher.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  fairly 
master  what  are  the  main  evils  which 
this  scheme  of  haphazard  learning-^or 
rather,  the  absence  of  systematic  learn- 
ing— involves. 

The  hrst  defect  of  the  mode  in  which, 
the  law  is  now  studied,  is  the  immense 
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amount  of  useless,  and  even  injurions, 
labour  which  it  imposes  on  a  student 
The  cases  which  he  sees  in  chambers  are 
all   illustrations   of  the  application   of 
rules  of  law  to  the  actual  facts  of  life. 
The  question  generally  involved,  often 
an  extremely  difficult  one  to  decide,  is 
under  which  of   two  or  more  rules  a 
given  case  comes.      Nothing  can  be  a 
better  and  more  instructive  proceeding 
than  to  see  what  the  rules  of  law  really 
mean  when  applied  to  facts,  and  the 
mode  by  which  these  rules  are  to  be 
elicited  or  inferred  from  statutes  or  cases. 
Unhappily,  a  young  man  when  he  begins 
"reading  in  chambers,"  is  hardly  in  a 
position  really  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages  of  his  situation ;    he    does   not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  most  ordinary 
technical  terms,  still  less  has  he  mastered 
the  commonest  legal  canons ;  he  there- 
fore has  extreme  difficulty  in  even  un- 
derstanding the  points  of  the  cases  he 
sees.     To  comprehend,  for  example,  a 
quite  simple  case  about  bills  of  exchange ; 
he  may  have  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
what  is  meant  by  a  chose  in  action ;  to 
get  somehow  hold  of  the  rule  that  a^ses 
in  action  cannot  be  assigned ;  and  at  last, 
after  infinite  labour,  to  discover  that  bills 
of  exchange  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule.     If  he  is  an  energetic  person,  he 
throws  himself  for  two  or  three  days 
into   the   subject  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments ;  reads  a  host  of  matter  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand ; 
peruses  piles  of  cases,  some  of  which 
have   been   over-ruled,  others  of  which 
only  constitute  repeated  illustrations  of 
some  well-known  principle;  and  at  last, 
when  through  perplexity  and  muddle  he 
begins  to  have  some  glimmering  under- 
standing of  his  case,  finds  that  it  must 
leave  chambers,  and  that  he  must  turn 
his  attention  to  some  totally  different 
question,  say,  the  warranty  of  a  horse's 
soundness,  or  the   meaning  of  certain 
terms  in  a  contract  of  sale.     Thus,  day 
by  day  the  young  man  goes  on  blunder- 
ing and  to  blunder,  sometimes  learning 
law,  more  often  misleaming  it,  and  ulti- 
mately, if  he  is  fortunate  and  able,  gra- 
dually and  with  great  labour  gaining  a 
doubtful  knowledge  of  those  rules  whicti 


he  could  have  learnt  clearly,  and  with, 
not  half  as  much  toil,  from  an  intel- 
ligent teacher. 

But  "reading  in  chambers,"  it  will 
be  urged,  is  invaluable,  and  gives  a  kind 
of  instruction  not  to  be  gained  from 
lectures.  This  we  fully  and  amply 
grant,  and  should  much  regret  any 
change  which  merely  substituted  atten- 
dance at  lectures  for  attendance  in 
chambers.  What  we  do  maintain  is, 
not  that  "reading  in  chambers"  is 
useless,  but  that  to  "  read  in  chambers  " 
before  you  have  mastered  the  first 
elements  of  legal  science  is  a  perverse 
method  of  study,  which  is,  strictly 
speaking,  preposterous,  and  entails 
an  untold  amount  of  wasted  labour. 

The  defects,  however,  of  this  method 
do  not  end  here.     If  its  first  defect  is 
its   laboriousness,  its  second  and  even 
greater  fault  is  that  it  deprives  "  reading 
in  chambers "   of  half   its   use.     The 
great  use  of  seeing  actual  practice  is  to 
realize  what  the  rules  of   law  really 
mean  when  applied  to  actual  facts ;  to 
gain    the   power   of   readily   applying 
them  oneself.     Now,  a  man  who  does 
not  know  the  rules  of   law  can  gain 
little    or    nothing    from    seeing   them 
appli^  ;  and  the  fact  is,  as  everyone 
who  has  studied  law  will  admit,  that  at 
least  half  a  pupil's  time  in  chambers  is 
distinctly  wasted  from  his  having  there 
to  read  and  learn  the  contents  of  legal 
treatises  which  he  ought  to  have  mastered 
before  he  drew  a  declaration,  or  copied 
down    a    precedent    in    conveyancing. 
The  particular  pupil  is  not  to  blame, 
as  he  really  had  no  means  of  instruc- 
tion till  his  reading  in  chambers  began ; 
but  the   system  is  gravely    to    blame 
which    turns    a   set    of    young    men 
into  a  barrister's  rooms,   without  pro- 
viding them  with  the  instruction  which 
makes  study  in  chambers  worth  having. 
One  may  venture  confidently  to  assert 
that  a  pupil  who  came  to  a  pleader 
after   having    heard    a    set    of    first- 
rate  lectures,   such  for  example  as  a 
young    lawyer    may   attend    in    some 
towns    in   America,   or  such  as  were 
given   by   Black  stone  himself  on   the 
principles  of  common  law,  would  in  one 
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year's  reading  derive  far  more  benefit 
from  his  studies,  and  be  a  far  more 
accomplished  pleader  than  the  student 
who,  on  the  present  plan,  has  laboured 
on  for  the  space  of  two  years  copying 
the  precedents  in  Bullen,  and  mastering 
isolated  law  points  without  any  general 
knowledge  of  law. 

**  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "law  is  learnt 
under  the  present  system  and  learnt 
well ;  though  perhaps  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  might  be  acquired  with 
less  labour  and  in  a  more  intelligent 
manner."  Unfortunately,  the  evils  of 
the  present  fashion  of  study  must  not 
be  supposed  to  end  with  entailing  a 
vast  amount  of  useless  toil  on  hapless 
young  men;  it  produces  a  most 
injurous  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
lawyers  submitted  to  its  influence. 
Almost  every  lawyer  will  admit  that 
width  of  mind,  a  faculty  for  compre- 
hending general  principles,  the  power 
of  grouping  the  rules  of  law  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  manner  so  as  to  show  what 
are  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  and 
their  relation  to  one  another,  are  not 
the  qualities  in  which  even  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  English  bar 
mostly  shine.  Yet  no  one  can  dispute 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  abler 
body  of  men  than  our  twenty  or  thirty 
leading  lawyers.  As  it  certainly  is  not 
want  of  abflity  which  makes  a  certain 
kind  of  narrowness,  not  indeed  a 
universal,  but  certainly  a  very  usual 
characteristic  of  men  who  have  attained 
forensic  success,  it  ia  scarcely  rash  to 
attribute  this  fault,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  peculiarity  of  their  education.  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  trace  the  connection 
between  cause  and  eflfect.  A  man  who 
learns  law  by  practising  law,  inevitably 
tends  to  learn  only  just  as  much  law, 
and  just  that  kind  of  law,  which  he 
has  had  occasion  to  use ;  thus  his  know- 
ledge becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  one  special 
department,  possibly  a  very  narrow  one, 
of  the  whole  legal  system.  He  is  never 
educated  to  be  a  lawyer ;  all  his  learning 
consists  in  familiarity  with  the  law  of 
patents,  or  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange. 
A  person,  again,  who  learns  his  profes- 


sion by  the  rule  of  thumb,  being  forced 
to  practise  it  before  he  understands  its 
principles,  is  extremely  likely,  when 
habit  has  made  him  expert  within 
certain  very  close  limits,  to  disbelieve 
that  the  art  in  which  he  has  become  an 
adopt  rests  on  any  principles  at  all. 
The  dictum  of  a  judge,  **  one  ounce  of 
precedent  is  worth  a  pound  of  principle," 
expresses  the  idea  of  a  hundred  lawyers 
who  have  not  vigour  enough  to  give 
such  a  terse  rendering  of  their  secret 
thoughts.  One  may  add  to  this  that 
the  original  narrowness  of  a  barrister's 
legal  education  received,  a  century  ago, 
a  certain  amount  of  correction  from  the 
nature  of  his  practice,  which  it  does  not 
receive  at  the  present  day.  The  English 
law  is  itself  a  limited  field  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  province  of 
jurisprudence,  but  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  last  century,  such  for  example  as 
Eldon,  could  hardly  avoid  possessing  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  English  law.  This  is 
notoriously  not  now  the  case.  Very 
few  men  have  mastered  both  equity 
and  common  law ;  and  within  the  nar- 
row boundaries  of  the  common  law 
itself,  persons  who  wish  to  secure  a 
business  are  more  and  more  compelled 
to  devote  themselves  to  special  branches 
of  study.  Hence  the  knowledge  of  a 
barrister  in  full  employment  becomes 
daily  more  minute  ;  possibly,  more  and 
more  accurate,  but  also  more  and  more 
limited ;  and  to  speak  the  truth  more  and 
more  narrow.  No  one  can  therefore 
wonder  that  a  certain  limitation  of 
intellect  is  apt  to  be  the  defect  of 
lawyers;  and  few  persons  will  hesitate 
to  attribute  it,  in  part,  to  the  character 
of  an  education  which  most  unfortu- 
nately stimulates  the  very  fault  which 
it  ought  to  correct 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  want 
of  cultivated  lawyers  who  could  grasp 
not  only  all  the  bearings  of  English 
law  but  the  leading  outline  of  general 
jurisprudence  was  more  felt.  Every 
day  there  is  a  demand  for  •  careful, 
systematic,  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion ;  and  a  slight  inspection  of  Acts  of 
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Parliament  shows  how  very  inadequately 
this  demand  is  met.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  several  reforms,  such  as  the 
coditication  of  the  law  and  the  fusion 
of  law  and  equity,  which  can  scarcely 
bo  carried  out,  simply  because  the  men 
do  nut  exist  who  have  been  duly  trained 
to  execute  these  great  measures  of  legal 
improvement.  The  very  fact  that  it 
would  be  the  idlest  slander  to  say 
that  the  native  ability  to  eflfect 
these  things  was  wanting,  is  almost 
a  proof  that  the  real  cause  why  we  lack 
lawyers  who  can  properly  mould  our 
legislation  is,  that  the  bar  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  sound  legal  edu- 
cation. 

A  layman  who  considers  merely  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  founding  a  legal 
university,  will  not  wonder  at  the  sup- 
port which  the  Legal  Education  Associa- 
tion has  received;  he  will  understand 
why  chancellors,  judges,  and    counsel 
have  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  in 
its  ranks  ]  he  will  anticipate  for  it  a 
speedy  and  certain  success,  and  sympa- 
thise with  the  ardent  reformers  who  are 
already  discussing  with  some  heat  the 
alI-imj)ortant  question  whether  the  new 
institution  shall  be  called  a  school  or  a 
university.     His  surprise,  if  he  is  sur- 
prised at  all,  will  be,  not  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  achieved  some  success,  but 
that  it  has  not  long  ago  accomplished 
all  its  objects.     If  these  objects  can  be 
shown   to    be   desirable    by   the    most 
cogent  arguments;  if  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
bar,  whether  on  the  bench  or  oflf  it,  is 
that  these  objects  should  be  speedily 
attained, — why  is  it,  he  may  ask,  that 
the    Law    University   is   still   a   mei'e 
scheme  instead  of  a  powerful  reality] 
Such  a  layman  will,  if  a  person  of  a 
questioning  turn  of  mind,  soon  begin 
to  suspect  that  the  apparently  unassail- 
able position  of  the  Society,  contrasted 
with  the  very  little  practical  progress 
made  by  the  cause  which  it  advocates, 
is    the    sign   that   there   is   something 
which   may   be   said,    or,    what   is   of 
much    more    importance,  may  be    felt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and, 
in  short,  that  the  views  of  the  Associa- 


tion, though  there  are  many  arguments 
in  their  favour,  may  be  opposed  on  some 
strong  grounds  either  of  reason  or  of 
prejudice.  In  this  conclusion  he  will 
be  completely  in  the  right.  All  that 
we  have  urged,  and  much  more,  may 
be  pressed  with  full  truth  in  favour  of 
the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Society; 
but  they  may  also  be  opposed,  and  wUl, 
without  doubt,  be  opposed  on  grounds 
which  demand  careful  consideration  in 
the  interests  of  the  very  cause  which 
the  Society  supports;  for  there  is  no 
greater  practical  mistake  than  that 
made  by  reformers  when  convinced, 
and  with  reason,  of  the  substantial 
soundness  of  their  views — they  neglect 
to  weigh  the  fair  or  even  the  unfair 
arguments  by  which  these  may  be 
opposed. 

The  first  argument  against  any  sub- 
stantial alteration  in  the  existing  system 
of    legal     education     is    embodied    in 
the   well-worn    formula    "the    present 
system  works  welL"     Of  this  kind  of 
reasoning    radicals    are    naturally    im- 
patient;  for  they  have  heard  it   em- 
ployed   to    justify   every   abuse,    from 
slavery  down  to  the  purchase  of  com- 
missions ;  but  it  is  a  plea  which,  though 
constantly  used   when    false    in    fact, 
deserves,  when  true,  careful  considera- 
tion.    In  the  present  case  it  contains, 
to  say  the  least,  a  large  amount  of  truth. 
No  institutions  are  perfect,  but  it  would 
be  difhcult  to  point  to  any  English  in- 
stitution which  on  the  whole  fulfils  its 
objects  better  than  do  our  legal  arrange- 
ments.   Our  lawyers  are  not  jurists ;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  mat- 
ters not  one  pin  to  a  client  whether  his 
counsel  is  a  jurist  or  not,  provided  that  he 
can  draw  the  right  pleas  and  address  a 
jury  in  a  persuasive  manner.    It  is  again 
extremely  difficult  for  men  such  as  Sir 
Roundel!  Palmer,  the  chairman  of  the 
Association,  and  mstny  of    their    sup- 
porters, to  convince  the  world  that  the 
English  system   of  legal  education  is 
utterly  rotten;  since    these   gentlemen 
are  persons  of  whom  any  bar  might  be 
proud,  and  afford,  it  may  be  said  with 
some  truth,  a  living  confutation  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  preach.     It  should 
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further  be  added — for  it  ^  of  great  con- 
sequence to  appreciate  all  that  can  be 
said  by  an  opponent — that  the  bar**  works 
>vell/'  partly  because  it  is  a  profession 
practically  open  to  any  person  who  has 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  On  ac- 
count of  its  open  character, — just,  that 
is  to  say,  because  the  entrance  to  it  is  not 
closed  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  un- 
dergo an  elaborate  system  of  training, — 
the  bar  has  couuected  itself  closely  with 
all  the  best  classes  of  English  society. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  position 
of  an  advocate  is  in  England  far  higher 
than  in  some  countries,  such  as  France, 
blessed  with  a  bar  trained  in  jurispru- 
dence by  learned  professors ;  whilst,  on 
the  other,  the  professional  character  of 
the  bar  itself  has  been  kept  up,  by  its 
connection  with  classes  influenced  by 
sentiments  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  would  naturally  be  pre- 
valent aniid&t  hard-working  lawyers, 
driven  haid  by  the  necessity  of  gain- 
ing business,  and  made  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous by  the  pressure  of  compe- 
tition. 

This,  or  something  of  this  kind,  might 
be  said,  and  certainly  might  be  felt  by 
an  opponent  of  all  attempts  to  change 
an  institution  which  "  works  welL"  The 
reply  to  his  arguments  or  sentiments  is 
not  quite  so  simple  as  ardent  reformers 
would  be  inclined  to  think.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dispute  either  that,  in  many 
respects,  our  legal  arrangements  have 
worked  well,  or  that  some  of  the  changes 
advocated  by  the  Association  might  gra- 
dually produce  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  chai-acter  of  the  bar  itself. 

Two  replies,  however,  can  be  made, 
which  dmiinish  the  force  of  this  purely 
conservative  objection. 

The  tirst  answer  is,  that  it  can  be 
more  truly  said  that  our  scheme  of  legal 
education  luus  worked  well  than  that 
it  does  work  well.  Whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  the  system  is,  under  the  mere 
force  of  changing  circumstances,  under- 
going a  curious  revolution.  Lawyers 
are,  as  already  pointed  out,  gradually 
driven  to  devote  themoclves  more  and 
more  to  the  study  of  s[)ecial  branches 
of  their  profession.     Modern  barristers 


tend,  in  fact,  to  become  specialists,  and 
need  therefore  more  than  did  their  pre- 
decessor the  corrective  of  a  general 
training.  Another  alteration,  of  which 
none  but  a  lawyer  can  appreciate  the 
whole  importance,  is  the  gradual  decline 
of  special  pleading.  Special  pleaders, 
both  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuit 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  work  con- 
tinuously in  their  chambers,  constituted 
something  like  a  body  of  professors,  and 
almost  all  the  regular  instruction  in  law 
which  a  common-law  barrister  ever  re- 
ceived was,  we  suspect,  ^iven  him  by  a 
pleader.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  bar  can  doubt  that  in  thirty  years 
a  pleader  will  be  as  unknown  an  animal 
as  a  dodo.  The  only  professors  of  law 
which  the  English  bar  has  ever  pos- 
sessed will  therefore  have  ceased  to 
exist  just  when  professorial  teaching 
has  been  felt  to  be  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  a  barrister. 
The  bar  again  was,  it  should  bo  remem- 
bered, for  a  long  time  a  practically 
close  profession,  and  confined  to  a  great 
extent  to  men  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education.  The  barriers  which 
in  practice  debarred  from  the  pursuit 
of  advocacy,  persons  who  had  not  been 
liberally  educated,  have  been  rightly 
broken  down,  but  this  change  cer- 
tainly ought  to  involve  further  cliani^es, 
unless  it  is  to  produce  consideiuble 
evils.  If  you  crowd  the  bar  with 
persons  of  no  general  education,  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  requiring 
that  every  barrister  should,  if  ni>t  edu- 
cated in  any  other  way,  at  least  receive 
a  strict  professional  education ;  that  our 
legal  arrangements,  in  short,  worked 
tolerably  well  under  circumstances  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present  time, 
is  no  valid  argument  to  show  that 
they  will  work  well  under  the  circum- 
stances of  to-day.  It  is  in  fact  in  full 
keeping  with  all  experience  to  expect 
that  arrangements,  always  faulty  bat 
which  work  more  or  less  well  on 
account  of  their  faults  being  kept  in. 
check  by  other  influences,  will  exhibit 
their  vices  in  the  most  glaring  manner 
when  a  change  of  circumstance^  has 
removed  these  counteracting  iuflueucaB. 
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A  second  reply  is,  that  the  causes  to 
which  the  merits — and  they  are  very 
great  merits — of  the  English  bar  are 
due,  have  only  a  very  slight  connection 
with  the  fact  that  English  barristers  do 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  professorial 
teaching.  For  reasons,  the  full  explana- 
tion of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
course  of  English  history,  an  English 
advocate  has  occupied  what  is  in  reality 
a  quite  exceptional  position  ;  his  merits 
have  arisen  mainly  from  this  position, 
and  no  doubt  any  reform  which  tended 
to  place  hamsters  in  a  lower  social 
status,  such  for  example  as  any  scheme 
for  making  a  separate  judicial  profession, 
might  greatly  injure  the  cliaracter  of  the 
bar.  But  no  class  gain  in  public  esteem 
from  not  really  understanding  the  trade 
which  they  profess  to  understand ;  and 
it  is  inconceivable  that  if  the  bar,  from 
causes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme  of  legal  education,  occupies 
a  high  social  position,  barristers  will  be 
thought  less  of  by  the  public  because 
they  have  been  taught  really  to  under- 
stand the  law  which  they  have  always 
professed  to  understand — however  great 
in    some    cases  may   have   been  their 
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The  second  argument  against  change 
is,  that  any  scheme  of  examination 
excludes  from  the  bar  exactly  the  per- 
sons suited  to  be  barristers,  and  renders 
the  bar  a  close  profession. 

Let  us  put  this  argument  in  its 
strongest  form,  for  it  is  one  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  met.  The  whole 
assumption,  it  may  be  said,  on  which 
the  theories  of  the  reformers  rest,  is 
that  knowledge  of  law  is  the  primary 
quality  required  from  a  lawyer.  This 
assumption,  plausible  though  it  may 
seem,  is  at  bottom  false.  A  barrister, 
to  succeed,  ought  to  be  in  the  tirst  place 
not  a  lawyer,  but  an  advocate.  The 
whole  history  of  the  English  bar  shows 
the  subi^tantial  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 
It  was  by  advocacy,  and  not  by  know- 
ledge of  law,  that  Erskine,  Scarlett,  and 
"VVilkins  made  their  reputation.  No 
examination  could  have  tested,  and  no 
professional  teaching  could  have  given, 
the    powers    by  which    they  rose    to 


eminence.  This  distinction  between 
the  advocate  and  the  lawyer  is  not 
one  depending  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  English  law,  but  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things  itself.  Look  at  the 
men  who  are  employed  in  every  case, 
who,  in  other  words,  are  really  useful 
to  the  public  ;  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  they,  for  the  most 
part,  have  commanded  success )  These 
are,  it  will  be  found,  eloquence,  or  at 
any  rate  fluency;  readiness  in  very 
quickly  applying  the  knowledge  they 
may  happen  to  possess,  the  power  of 
detecting  the  lies  of  a  cunning  witness, 
and  the  weak  points  of  an  ordinary 
jury.  The  talent  of  an  advocate  con- 
sists, in  fact,  in  tact,  command  of 
language,  knowledge  of  the  world,  or 
at  least  knowledge  of  the  courts.  This 
talent  cannot  be  learnt  from  Austin  or 
Bentham,  and  cannot  be  either  tested 
or  appreciated  by  the  most  learned  board 
of  examiners  which  the  Inns  of  Court 
can  summon  to  their  aid.  A  man  may 
be  a  born  advocate  who  has  neither 
read  Blackstone,  nor  could  have  under- 
stood him  if  he  had ;  whilst  a  fellow, 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  technicalities  of 
English  law  and  maxims  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, may  be  utterly  unable  to  open 
the  pleadings  to  a  jury  without  breaking 
down  before  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  task.  Now,  any  system  of  examina- 
tion will  admit  every  pedant  who  is 
unfitted  to  be  an  advocate,  and  may 
exclude  the  best  advocates  because  they 
are  not  pedants.  A  system  of  exami- 
nation, in  short,  is  a  system  which  will 
close  the  bar  to  men  of  forensic  genius 
— such,  say,  as  Wilkins — whilst  admit- 
ting every  dullard  who  can  read  a 
certain  number  of  books,  and  undergo  a 
certain  amount  of  cram. 

Nor  will  the  evils  of  examinations  or 
professorial  training  stop  here.  The 
greatness  of  the  English  bar  has  arisen 
from  its  open  character.  Our  lawyers 
have  no  doubt  not  been  professors  or 
jurists^  but  they  have  been  constantly 
politicians  and  men  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  this  lay  character  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession which  has  ennobled  it.  Let  any 
one,  for  example,  examine  the   career 
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of  our  greatest  judges.  He  will  find 
that  they  have  constantly  been  men 
who  have  mounted  the  bench,  not  be- 
cause they  were  famed  for  their  legal 
learning,  or  their  lawyer-like  subtlety, 
but  because  they  were  men  of  eminence 
who  had  made  themselves  a  name  in 
party  conflicts  and  in  active  life.  They 
became,  in  short,  judges,  not  because 
they  were  great  lawyers,  but  because 
they  were  great  men;  and  this,  the 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant ornaments  of  our  bench,  has  been 
also  the  characteristic  of  the  best  mem- 
bers of  our  bar.  Both  at  the  b^r  and 
on  the  bench  eminence  has  been  secured 
by  qualities  cultivated  in  active  life, 
and  which  are  rather  depressed  than 
encouraged  in  a  professor's  class.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  existing  system,  though 
confessedly  anomalous,  has  this  great 
merit,  that  it  affords,  through  the  plan 
of  "reading  in  chambers,"  beneficial 
instruction  for  men  who  wish  to  be 
lawyers  rather  than  advocates ;  whilst 
it  freely  admits  to  the  bar  men  who 
have  the  talent  of  advocates,  aud  have 
no  wish  or  aptitude  for  the  learning  of 
lawyers. 

The  force  which  this  style  of  argument 
will  ultimately  exert  is  extremely  great. 
Whenever  compulsory  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  bar  are  actually  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  necessary  either  to  re- 
duce the  standard  of  the  examinations 
so  low  that  every  student  can  pass  it, — in 
which  case  the  examination  will  become 
a  useless  farce, — or  to  raise  it  so  high 
that  some  persons  gifted  with  all  the 
talents  of  advocates  maybe  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  advocacy  simply  because 
they  are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  law. 
But  when  once  this  -exclusion  actually 
takes  place,  then  the  question  wiU  in- 
evitably arise  whether  it  is  to  be  toler- 
ated that  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  the  advantage  of  talents  which  they 
possess  simply  because  they  do  not 
possess  other  talents  of  a  quite  diflferent 
nature.  In  this  case  we  may  be  sure 
the  question  will  be  asked,  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  adopt  the  system  which 
might  possibly  have  excluded  from 
practice  a  man  like  Wilkins  1     In  one 


shape  or  another  the  line  of  argument 
which  we  have  attempted  to  draw  out 
will,  in  short,  make  its  appearance.  It 
is  therefore  well  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  it  possesses  any  real 
validity. 

The  argument  is,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, based  on  facts.     Many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  rightly  command  success  at 
the  bar  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  class 
room,  and  much  of  the   work   of  the 
bar  can  be  done  perfectly  well  by  men 
who,  to  speak  plainly,  have  no  knowledge 
of  law  whatever,  except  that   kind  of 
knowledge  which  an  intelligent  person 
picks  up  in  the  course  of  practice.     But 
this  admission  by  no  means  settles  the 
question.     It   may    be    perfectly    true 
that  an  examination  may  exclude  from 
the  bar  a  man  suited  to  be  a  good  advo- 
cate, but  it  may  well  be  also  true  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  best  for  the  public  that 
such  a  man  should  be  excluded.      To 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  form,  it 
may  be  a  less  public  loss  that  an  eccentric 
genius  here  and  there  should  be  pre- 
vented from  exhibiting  his  forensic  skill 
than  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  any  man  called 
to   the   bar.     Moreover,   it  should    be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  supposed  evil, 
such  as  it   is,    of  occasionally   cutting 
short  the  career  of,  say,  a  second  Erskine, 
because  a  man  who  has  a  perfect  genius 
for  advocacy  happens  to  have  a  rooted 
incapacity  for  passing  examinations,  is 
one  which  can  extremely  rarely  arise. 
The  train  of  reasoning  under  consider- 
ation is  analogous   to   that   constantly 
used  about   the   education   of  officers. 
We  have  all  of  us  been  asked  time  after 
time  whether  we  are  prepared  to  examine 
into  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  offi- 
cers when  an  examination  might  have 
checked  the    career  of  Wellington  or 
Clive,  and  we  all  of  us  have  learnt  to 
answer,  and  with   perfect   truth,   that 
though  no  examination  can  test  whether 
a  young  man  is  or  is  not   a  military 
genius,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to 
suppose  that  either  Wellington,  or  Clive, 
or  any   man  of  capacity  would    have 
found   it  impossible  to  go    creditably 
through  an  examination  meant  to  test 
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the  powers  of  ordinary  officers.  Exactly 
the  same  reply  meets  the  insidious  in- 
quiry whether  Erskine's  talents  could 
have  been  tested  by  an  examination. 
Of  course  they  could  not,  but  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  in  the  world  for  conceiving  that 
either  Erskine  or  Wilkins  or  any  man 
capable,  of  rising  to  eminence  as  an 
advocate  would  have  found  the  remotest 
difficulty  in  acquiring  that  amount  of 
lej^al  information  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  from  every  man  who  wishes  to 
call  hiiii!*elf  a  barrister. 

The  aif^uments  we  have  considered, 
tliou^'h  they  may  be  represented  in  all 
kinds  of  forms  infinitely  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenuity  of  the  speaker  who 
uses  them,  represent  in  substance  the 
main  objections  which  can  be  taken  to 
the  tbnndation  of  a  law  school.  They 
are  by  no  means  absolutely  without 
wei.L:lit,  but  they  are  far  outbalanced 
by  tb(^  reasons  in  favour  of  reform. 
^Nevertheless,  the  objections  of  oppo- 
nents in  almost  all  cases  embody  a  good 
deal  of  truth,  and  the  particular  objec- 
tions we  have  dealt  with  point  towards 
two  important  conclusions. 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  an  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  bar  can 
never  be  made  really  severe.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  from  it  is  that  it 
ahoubi  put  a  check  upon  gross  ignorance 
or  absolute  incapacity.  Examinations 
have  their  place  in  every  educational 
course,  but  an  examination  in  itself 
never  teaches  anything,  and  a  mere 
pass  exnmination,  which  is  the  very 
most  v/hich  could  be  imposed  upon 
students  before  they  are  "  called,"  could 
never  essentially  change,  or  even  greatly 
modify,  the  nature  of  the  legal  education 
received  by  barristers. 

The  second  conclusion  is  connected 
with  the  tii-st,  but  of  far  greater  import- 
ance. It  is  that  the  main  object  of  the 
Association  should  be  not  to  test  but  to 
teach  ;  not  so  much  to  insist  upon  exami- 
nations, which  after  all  may  do  little 
but  encourage  a  new  form  of  cramming, 
as  to  afford  that  systematic  legal  in- 
struction Avhich  cannot  now  be  obtained 
for  either  love  or  money. 


Against  this,  to  our  mind  the  i2iain 
aim  of  the  Association,  not  a  single 
plausible  objection  can  be  urged  ;  all 
the  adverse  arguments  vfhich  have  even 
a  show  of  validity  being  directed  not 
against  the  expediency  of  teaching  men 
who  wish  to  learn,  but  against  the  policy 
of  forcing  men  to  learn  who  don't  wish 
to  be  taught  The  one  possible  objec- 
tion which  can  even  be  suggested  against 
professorial  instruction  is,  that  such  in- 
struction is  inferior  to  the  practical 
teaching  given  in  chambers ;  but  this 
objection  rests  on  a  misconception.  No 
one  wishes  to  do  away  with  "reading  in 
chambers,"  or  doubts  that  it  is  a  most 
important  part  of  a  lawyer's  training ; 
all  that  the  most  radical  reformei's  main- 
tain is  that  this  part  of  the  instruction 
which  a  law  student  should  receive  does 
not  and  cannot  constitute  the  whole  of 
his  education.  It  is  in  fact  a  ridiculous 
mistake  to  oppose  a  professor's  teaching 
to  **  reading  in  chambers."  Each  form 
of  instruction  is  really  the  complement 
of  the  other.  No  professor  on  the  one 
hand  will  in  the  long  run  be  found 
worth  listening  to,  whose  instruction 
has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  practical 
teaching  which  a  student  receives  when 
he  passes  from  a  class-room  to  a  bar- 
risters chambers ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  "reading  in  chambers"  will 
ever  give  the  instruction  which  it  ought 
to  give,  until  a  barrister's  pupils  combine 
with  their  reading  the  systematic  study 
of  law  in  the  class  of  a  competent 
teacher. 

It  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  press 
both  upon  the  Association  and  the 
public  the  supreme  importance  of  pro- 
viding courses  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  law  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  attend  lectures.  From  various 
causes,  too  long  to  be  examined  in  the 
present  essay,  very  undue  discredit  has 
fallen  on  professorial  teaching;  and  an 
idea  may  be  traced  in  the  minds  even 
of  energetic  reformers  that  no  professor 
could  secure  a  class  unless  his  students 
were  compelled  to  attend  either  by  some 
direct  rule  of  the  bar,  or  by  the  indirect 
force  exercised  through  the  fear  of  an 
impending  and  unavoidable  examination. 
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No  conception  is  more  baseless.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  professors  of  certain 
subjects — say,  for  instance,  p^eneral  juris- 
prudence— might  not  be  able  always  to 
secure  a  large  class,  however  great  the 
merit  of  the  lectures  ;  the  reason  of  this 
beinjT  that  a  knowledge  of  general  juris- 
prudence is  not,  or  perhaps  is  not 
thoui»ht  to  be,  of  great  advantage  to  an 
English  lawyer.  But  let  a  man  not 
only  competent,  but  of  known  compe- 
tence, deliver  good  lectures  on  any 
branch  of  English  law,  and  his  classes 
would  soon  be  crowded.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, for  instance,  that  it  were  known 
that  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  would  de- 
liver lectures  on  the  Common  Law,  his 
room,  we  venture  to  predict,  would  soon 
be  crowded  bv  students  and  barristers. 
The  supposition  may  appear  an  extra- 
vagant one,  but  it  is  suggested  by  what 
may  easily  bo  witnessed  at  Harvard 
University.  There,  a  gentleman  who  is 
or  has  been  a  judge  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  is  notoriously  one  of  the  best  Ame- 
rican lawyers,  delivers  lectures  on  law 
throughout  the  session.  The  lectures 
are  crammed  with  a  class  who  not  only 
attend  bub  enter  into  the  lecture  with 
an  enthusiastic  interest  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  class-rooms  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity. But  it  may  be  supposed,  though 
we  rather  think  erroneously,  that  attend- 
ance at  the  lectures  at  Harvard  is  to 
some  extent  compulsory.  We  believe 
this  is  not  so ;  but  to  avoid  all  question, 
let  us  look,  not  at  Harvard,  but  at  New 
York.  The  legal  arrangements  of  New 
York  are  in  some  respects  not  deserving 


of  much  admiration,  and  no  one  can 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  call  to  the 
New  York  bar  is  made  dependent  upon 
the  student  having  gone  through  any 
elaborate  course  of  legal  instruction. 
But  New  York,  for  all  that,  possesses 
the  best  law  school  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  quite  unlike  any  institution  ex- 
isting in  England.  At  this  school  there 
are  constant  classes  filled  with  ardent 
pupils  who  are  taught  the  elements  of 
English  law  by  one  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors that  any  school  of  law  ever 
possessed.  The  classes  are  not  kept 
full  by  any  compulsion  direct  or  in- 
direct, imposed  by  the  state  or  bar  of 
Now  York  upon  their  law  students. 
The  only  force  which  keeps  them  full 
is  the  force  exercised  by  a  man  of 
genius,  who  knows  how  to  teach  what 
his  pupils  need  to  learn.  Professor 
D wight,  who  has  a  reputation  through- 
out the  whole  Union  as  the  greatest 
living  American  teacher  of  law,  has  in 
substance  founded  and  keeps  alive,  simply 
by  his  own  capacity  as  a  teacher,  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  law  in  which  one 
generation  of  pupils  after  another  learns 
those  elements  of  English  law  which, 
according  to  a  certain  number  of  good 
people,  cannot  be  taught  from  a  pro- 
fessor's chair.  If  one  man  can  keep 
alive  a  law  school  at  New  York,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  united 
efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  English 
bar  may  found  in  London  a  law  school 
in  which  the  talent  of  eminent  pro- 
fessors may  insure  the  attendance  of 
willing  pupil?. 
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A     DAY     AT     C  0  M  0. 


BY    HONOR   BROOKE. 


"Nothing  becomes  ugly  through   age 

in  Italy,"  remarked  A ,  as  he  leant 

dreamily  aj^jainst  the  stem  of  a  cypress 
tree.  "Nothing  but  the  women,"  re- 
plied bis  companion;  and  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed mechanically  an  old  woman  who, 
a  few  yards  off,  was  wearily  raking  to- 
gether a  bundle  of  withered  leaves.    ' 

It  was  a  brilliant  day  in  the  autumu 
of  18G9,  and  we  (a  happy  party  of  four) 
had  gained  an  upland  over  the  blue 
waters  ol'  the  Lake  Como,  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  Bellagio.  The  spot 
where  we  were  seated  was  a  delightful 
piec(^  of  grassy  ground,  approached  by 
several  tiers  of  marble  steps,  and  bor- 
dereti  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  stately 
cypress  trees,  which  ran  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  slope,  each  rising  with 
its  close -wrapped  foliage  into  a  spear-like 
point  anjainst  the  profound  blue  of  the 
sky.  As  we  looked  down  from  the 
height  wo  could  see  the  lake  below 
gleaming  through  the  serrated  foliage 
of  the  chestnut  trees,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  green  slopes  of  the 
hills  rose  rich  in  olive,  vine,  and  fig. 
Tiie  intense  silence  was  the  silence  of 
an  Italian  afternoon;  not  a  sound  of 
insect  hum  or  of  bird  broke  the  warm 
stillness  of  the  air.  The  only  living 
creature  was  the  old  woman,  who  moved 
with  languid  steps  towards  a  green 
mound  half-way  down,  on  which  stood 
a  ruined  Eomanesque  tower,  embowered 
in  a  group  of  fig-trees;  the  severe  out- 
line of  its  gray  belfry  turret  showed 
clear  through  the  sombre  green  of  the 
cypresses,  and  one  saw  with  delight 
thiough  its  shattered  openings  bars  of 
glimuK  ring  water,  and  glimpses  of  the 
blue  mountains  beyond.  The  whole 
scene  wjis  so  full  of  varied  beauty,  and 
so  ricli  in  colour,  appealing  in  a  sort  of 
way  to  all  sympathy  and  tenderness  of 


feeling,  that  A ,  whose  passion  was 

the  sentiment  of  landscape,  started  up, 
and  gathering  together  his  drawing  ma- 
terials walked  down  the  slope  in  a  state 
of  mute  enthusiasm. 

"  Shall  we  follow  him  ? "  I  suggested. 
"  There  are  some  clouds  mounting  up 
the  sky,  which  look  like  rain,  and  we 
might  find  a  more  sheltered  spot." 

"And  probably  some  ripe  figs,"  re- 
marked D ,  whose  predilections  for 

that  fruit  every  one  knew. 

"  As  that  interesting  old  woman  has 
disappeared  we  may  as  well  go,"  said 

X ,  slowly  rising;    "I  daresay  we 

shall   find  A reading  the  Inferno 

to  her  in  the  ruin."  I  laughed  at  the 
idea,  for  it  reminded  me,  as  a  hundred 
other  nothings  had  done  before,  of  the 
very  varied  characteristics  of  our  small 
party,  and  of  the  spirit  of  amusing  op- 
position in  which  each  found  themselves 

towards  the  other.    D ,  for  example, 

was  full  of  light   sarcasm,  which   she 

delighted   to    vent     on    X ;     his 

snatches  of  sentiment  she  took  to 
pieces  and  presented  him  with  the 
fragments,  and  her  slight  figure  and 
pleasant  laugh  kept  time  with  her 
bright  sallies  of  repartee  and  raillery. 

X was  an  historian   of   the  new 

school :  accuracy  was  his  irritating  ex- 
cellence, and  republicanism  his  passion. 
He  pretended  to  have  no  enthusiasm, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  understand 
poetry.  No  one  believed  him,  for  he 
was  subject  to  wild  fits  of  delight  at 
the  sight  of  any  new  beauty,  and  to 
sudden  discoveries  of  new  charms  in 
old  poems. 

When  we  entered  the  broken  walls 
of  the  ruined  church  we  found  the 
space  they  enclosed  almost  filled  with 
piles  of  withered  boughs,  over  which  a 
temporary  shed  had  been  erected ;  tall 
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fig-trees  spread  their  broad  leaves  over 
the  broken  masonry,  with  that  tender 
pity  which  nature  shows  for  the  out- 
worn. Deep  in  the  shelter  of  the 
tower  we  stood,  and  listened  to  the 
rush  of  rain  overhead.     X  seemed 

lost  in  thought,  probably  endeavour- 
ing to  construct   the    edifice   again  in 

its  ancient  form.      A had    drawn 

out  a  volume  of  poems,  and  was 
employed  (as  was  his  wont)  in  finding 
some   lines   suitable    to    the    occasion. 

Suddenly  X broke  out,  "  This  lake 

scenery  may  be  very  charming  for  poets 
and  artists,  but  I  cannot  stand  it  long. 
I  require  something  more  substantial  to 
satisfy  me." 

A looked  up,  dreamily  repeat- 
ing, *'And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing 
to  the  earth ; "  and  said  with  indigna- 
tion, "  We  have  only  been  here  about 
two  days ;  surely  you  have  sufficient 
enthusiasm  for  natural  scenery  to  tide 
you  over  so  short  a  time  ]" 

"  I  have  no  enthusiasm — none  what- 
ever," persisted  X . 

His  companion  smiled;  possibly  he 
was    thinking  of   a   day   spent  on  the 

St.    Gothard,   when  X had    been 

in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  about  the 
liberty  of  the  free  people  of  Uri ;  about 
their  mountains  which  had  fostered  it, 
and  their  own  efforts  which  had  won  it : 
an  enthusiasm  which  had  subsided  into 
a  sort  of  plaintive  wail  when  the  con- 
fines of  that  canton  had  been  passed. 
However,  he  merely  said,  "  Shall  we  go 
to  Como?  I  have  a  great  wish  to  see 
it." 

"By  all  means,"  said'X ,  much 

relieved;  *'it  is  a  most  interasting  town; 
all  these  Italian  towns  are  worthy  of  a 
visit :  and  although  Como  has  not  much 
individual  history,  it  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

"  Just  look,"  said  A ,  interrupting, 

"  how  those  fig-trees  sway  in  the  wind, 
and  into  what  bold  chasms  their  leaves 
are  rent :  leave  the  Middle  Ages  to 
themselves,  and  learn  something  from 
what  you  see.  You  cannot  study  fig-leaves 
well  in  Venice,  and  you  won't  enjoy  Tinto- 
ret's  mighty  drawing  of  them,  unless  you 
have  used  your  eyes  here." 
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ButX- 


—  did  not  heed  him  in  the 
least — and  the  way  in  which  they  both 
pursued  their  own  thoughts  with  total 
independence  of  each  other,  was  ex- 
quisitely amusing  at  times — and  he  ran 
on,  "Italy  has  a  glorious  past,  and  she 
ought  to  have  a  noble  future :  I  see  the 
dawn  of  her  prosperity." 

"The  first  step  taken  towards  any 
prosperity  must  be  to  seize  all  that 
Venetian  tribe  of  artists,  picture- 
cleaners,  and  restorers,  and  to  hang 
them  up  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark," 
interposed  A ,  almost  fiercely. 

"Till  life  be  extinct,"   rejoined  his 

companion,  laughing :    but  A felt 

too  keenly  on  the  subject  even  to  smile. 
His  eyes  darted  gleams,  indignation 
glowed  in  every  feature ;  and  he 
solemnly  added,  "  Until  their  very  last 
gasp." 

I  had  listened  to  this  conversation 
hitherto  in  silence,  but  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  last  speech  was  too 
much  for  me,  so  I  darted  out  into  the 
rain,  and  springing  on  a  heap  of  stones, 
grasped  the  bough  of  a  tig-tree,  and  after 
a  liberal  shower  of  rain-drops  succeeded 
in  gathering  some  green  figs,  which  I 
carried  to  the  prisoners  in  the  tower. 
On  my  way  thither,  there  was  the  old 
woman  again;  utterly  regardless  of  the 
rain  which  beat  upon  her  unprotected 
head,  and  I  wondered  at  the  apathy  in 
her  worn  countenance.  But  she  was  not 
too  apathetic  or  too  slow  for  kindness. 
Noticing  that  I  had  no  seat,  she  swept 
with  the  help  of  her  apron  the  rubbish 
from  a  large  stone,  and  bade  me  sit 
down.  I  was  beginning  to  moralize 
on  the  kindness  laid  up  in  the  human 
heart,  when  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me 
say  in  a  mocking  tone — 

"  The  lake,  the  bay^  the  waterfall, 
And  thee  the  sphit  of  them  all ; " 

and  I  saw  X — 


—  with  a  malicious  smile 
surveying  the  old  woman. 

"  Beauty  is  made  up  of  contrasts,"  I 
said;  "  her  whole  appearance  contrasts 
well  with  the  fresh  loveliness  of  this 
spot,  and  she  seems  so  much  a  part  of 
this  ruined  church,  that  I  feel  this  place 
was  made  for  her." 
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"  It  is  certainly  not  made  for  us,"  re- 
joined X ,  moving  away;  "the  rain 

is  rip.irly  over." 

^^e  left  the  shelter  of  the  ruin,  and 
uoim  1  our  way  throu<:jh  the  Ion;,'  wet 
^ij\«s  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  A  boat 
Jay  waiting  for  us,  and  we  were  soon 
tossed  back  to  Bellagio  on  the  tiny 
wavelets  which  a  sudden  wind  had 
caused. 

Kext  day  we  started  for  Conio  in  the 
stoainhoat :  a  number  of  people  accom- 
panied us,  including  some  English 
tourists,  carrying  the  inevitable  WHter- 
])roor,  which  one  may  call  the  typical 
eostiinie  of  our  nation  abroad,  uniting 
as  is  fondly  believed  both  the  useful  and 

tlio  beautiful.      A was  enraptured 

with  tlie  lake.  **  See!  "  he  cried,  "  how 
it  lir\s  like  a  precious  treasure  beneath 
the  liills,  so  delicately  wrouijht ;  every 
Avaft  of  wind  and  every  passing  cloud 
is  mirrored  on  its  transparent  surface. 
AV(^  have  lost  all  that  sternness  which 
helonc^s  to  parts  of  Swiss  scenery ;  the 
hills  rise  steeply  but  softly  from  the 
level  of  the  lake,  clothed  with  a  forest 
of  trees  to  their  very  crests.  It  is  the 
olive  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to 
this  scenery ;  look  how  it  becomes  a 
cjray  mist  of  folinge  on. the  distant  hill- 
side !  while,  on  a  near  approach,  every 
silver-shafted  leaf  glistens  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  upturns  in  the  light  breeze 
its  underlining  of  soft  and  silver  gray." 
"  The  first  sight  of  the  olive  is  a  mo- 
ment not  to  be  forgotten,"  said  X , 

looking  wickedly  at  A ,  "not  only  on 

account  of  its  grace  of  form,  but  because 
it  reminds  us  that  we  have  left  those 
miserable  Alpine  snows  behin«l,  and 
have  come  to  a  land  of  warmth  and 
sunshine."  Our  leaving  Switzerland 
after  but  a  few  weeks*  stay  was  a  sore 

point    with    A ,    and     after    this 

joyous  allusion  to  it  on  his  companion's 
part  lu;  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  boat 
and  took  refuge  in  a  small  book  which 
he  ludd  in  his  hand  ;  it  received  his 
li.ippiest  thoughts  and  most  poetic 
fl  is]i(\s  ;  if  we  ever  lost  sight  of  him,  we 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  be  alone  with 
this  treasure,  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  find  him  in  some  hole  or  corner 


of  the  earth  writing  placidly  and 
studiously.  Aft^r  a  short  pause,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  need  not 
strain  your  eyes  to  eatch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Alps,  we  shall  not  see  them  again 
until  we  arrive  at  Verona :  there  from 
the  Campanile  of  San  Zeno,  you  M-ill 
see  on  tlie  rij;ht  hand  Alpine  peaks,  and 
on  the  left  the  sweep  of  the  plain  of 

Lombard  v." 

**The  "bHtle-field  of  the  world,"  in- 
terposed the  voice  of  X ,  who  had 

followed  us  to  our  retreat,  "who? e  one 
ndyht  expj^ct  to  meet  the  gho>ts  of 
Hun,  and  Goth,  and  Roman,  slal.dng 
about  amongst  the  mulberry- trees." 

"  I  don't  ktiow  what  Hun  or  0(»th 
has  to  do  with  such   a  sunny  scene  as 

til  is,"    said   A ;     "  your  historical 

tendency  is  lapsing  into  a  sort  of 
monomania.  You  will  soon  be  little 
short  of  a  vast  storehouse  of  forgotten 
facts  ;  as  to  art,  there  is  not  a  corner 
left  for  it." 

"  What  an  accusati(m  !  "  said  X 

to  me ;    "  but  he   is  going   to  have   a 
specimen    of    native    art   now,    and    I 
hope  he   will    like   it.     I    believe  you 
di(l   not   know  that   we   had   a    party 
of    musicians    on    board."       At     this 
moment,  three  men  disentangled  them- 
selves  from    the    crowd,    and    striking 
their  guitars  commenced  to  drown  the 
noise  of  the    paddle-wheel,    which   ac- 
companied  them    with    successive   and 
impetuous  plunges :    but  it  was  fasci- 
nating to  gaze  down  into  the  luminous 
valley  which  every  stroke  it  made  re- 
vealed, and  to  see  the  globe-like  bul>bles 
darting  upwards  in  the  pale  green  light, 
and  vanishing  as  they  reached  thp  sur- 
face, whilst  others  crossed  and  whirled 
and  disappeared  with  a  beautif'il  impe- 
tuosity amongst   the  rays  of   gleaming 
green  which  shone  below  :  it  was  like  a 
dream  of  flashing  colour,  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment before  thought  could  fix  or  memory 
retain   it.     Meanwhile,  the  music  con- 
tinued, and  we  wandered  from  one  end 
of  the  boat  to  the  other,  talking  as  we 
went,    amused    by  the  passengers,  and 

en j')ving  what  X called   **  the  gay 

and  festive  throng." 

We   were   now   approaching    Como. 
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It  seemed  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
stretching  far  into  the  wide  plain  which 
spreads  beneath  the  hills,  and  lingering 
into  two  suburbs  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Long  rows  of  white  build- 
ings and  red-roofed  houses  glistened  in 
the  sunshine.  Over  them  rose  the  great 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  beside  it  a 
tall  but  graceful  bell-turret ;  beyond  I 
could  see  a  clear  line  of  massive  wall, 
a  church  sheltering  at  the  hill-side,  and 
towering  over  all  a  steep  and  conical 
hill,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the  plain 
and  terminated  in  a  ruined  lower. 
Pretty  villas  nestling  amongst  their 
olives  and  vines  gleamed  upon  us  as  we 
approached  the  landing-place,  where, 
amongst  a  crowd  of  market-boats  and 
smaller  vessels,  we  glided  to  the  shore. 
A  rush  amongst  the  passengers  impelled 
us  forward,  and  we  were  borne  tumul- 
tuously  across  the  narrow  plank  which 
united  lis  to  land.  We  took  breath, 
and  racing  through  a  broad  and  mono- 
tonous sireet  emerged  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing into  the  Piazza,  in  which  stands 
the  cathedral,  and  by  its  side  the  town- 
hall  or  Broletto.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  form  a  noble  line  of  buildings. 
The  cathedral — rich  in  ornament  and 
fanciful  sculptures,  its  lofty  marble 
walls  traced  with  delicate  vine- wreaths, 
lilies,  and  flowing  foliage,  intersperj^ed 
with  statues  and  relievos — is  a  fine  type 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  cupola  which 
overshadows  it  is  due  to  a  later  period. 
But  one  turned  with  greater  pleasure  to 
the  less  ornamented  building  whose 
walls  abut  against  those  of  the  cathedral 
The  Broletto  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  combining  the  most  precious 
material  with  the  greatest  strength  of 
building  and  grace  of  form.  The  mid- 
day sun  burnt  on  the  red  and  white 
marble  of  its  walls,  which,  lifted  high 
off  the  ground,  were  supi)orted  on 
massive  pointed  arches  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  open  sj)ace,  or  J^oggia 
below,  formed  by  the  arcade,  was  busy 
with  the  noise  of  buying  and  selling; 
flowers  and  fruits  were  strewn  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  stone  roof  rang  with 


the  not  inharmonious  cries  of  the  sellers. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  full  of  life  and 
clamour. 

The  rapture  of  X ,  for  the  first 

time  in  contact  with  a  town-hall,  was 
a  sight  to  see.  We  had  missed  him 
from  our  party,  and,  searching  for  him 
amongst  the  crowd  who  crossed  and 
gathered  into  knots  in  the  Piazza,  we 
at  length  descried  him  standing  on  the 
pavement  opposite  the  Broletto,  lost  in 
thought. 

*'  Let   us  go  to  him,"   said  A ; 

'•  his  republicanism  has  taken  fire :  I 
see  it  bldzing  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
excited  attitude  ;  it  reminds  me  of  that 
scene  in  Altdorf  churchyard,  when  he 
went  off  about  the  three  Cantons." 

"Oh,  this  will  be  an  historical  torrent 
imjjossible  to  stem,"  said  D . 

As  we  approached  X he  turned 

sharply  to  us,  and  said,  "  Hush  !  don't 
you  hear  the  hum  of  the  free  people, 
and  the  voice  of  the  magistrate  from 
the  balcony?  This  is  the  tlniteenth 
century."  Then  dragging  us  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  he  began  as  if  he 
were  in  a  lecture-room. 

**  Look,"  he  said ;  "  the  place  where 
you  stand  was  once  sacred  to  liberty. 
The  architecture  of  Italy  was  altogether 
republican  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  this  spirit  is  seen  in  the  nu- 
merous civic  buildings  undertaken  at 
that  time.  Every  Lombard  town  of  Italy 
possesses  a  Broletto,  or  the  ruins  of  such 
a  one  as  you  see  standing  here,  at  once 
the  memorial  and  the  connecting  link  of 
that  far  past  of  political  freedom  and 
independence  which  each  city  enjoyed. 
The  rude  belfry-tower  which  rises  at 
one  side  recalls  the  constant  warfare  of 
those  uncertain  times ;  when  at  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  the  citizens 
hurriedly  gathered  together  to  consult 
for  their  mutual  safety,  and  for  the 
defence  of  th^ir  town.  But  it  did  not 
ring  in  time  of  danger  only  ;  at  its  call 
the  townspeople  crowded  to  the  Piazza 
for  a  different  purpose,  and,  surging 
beneath  that  light  balcony  which  pro- 
jects from  the  central  window,  listened 
to  the  address  of  the  municipality 
given    to    them    from    thence.       The 
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niat^nstrates  who  had  thus  the  right  of 
a(l(hvs<ing  them,  had  been  elected  by 
tlie  universal  suffrage  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  to  the  people  that  they 
submitted  their  decisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  their  approbation 
and  consent.  In  fact,  the  citizens  of 
the  town  formed  its  Parliament;  con- 
seipUMitly  every  inhabitant  was  filled 
Aviih  an  ardent  loyalty,  not  to  the 
kiii^^'lom  of  Italy  or  to  the  Empire,  but 
to  his  own  independent  state,  beyond 
wliosi*  walls  were  to  be  found  only  its 
ennuios  or  its  allies:  the  former  in- 
sj)ir((l  no  terror,  for,  from  the  begin- 
nini^'  of  the  tenth  century,  the  citizens 
of  til''  northern  towns  had  commenced 
to  surround  themselves  with  walls  of 
inunciise  strength  and  thickness,  with 
d(M>j)  ditches  and  towers.  And  after- 
ward- as  their  liberty  was  secured  to 
tlKin  on  a  firmer  basis,  municipal  halls, 
cliur /lu's,  prisons,  and  palaces  rose  to 
attest  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  zeal, 
of  the  Republic." 

li<'  ceased;  his  voice  rang  fainter 
and  i  I  inter,  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
and  when  he  saw  the  amused  smile  of 
A  —  he  smiled  in  return  and  whis- 
pcicd.  "These  are  my  Alps,  you 
ra.^cal ! '' 

AV<'  left  the  sunny  Piazza  and 
wmid«'red  through  the  cathedral,  and 
aftcrwMrds  through  the  town.  San 
]A'd<'' '  saw  us  delighted  with  its 
])  d.  <  lied  apse  and  weird-like  sculptures. 
When  we  passed  out  of  the  great  gate, 
and  heyond  the  massive  wall,  we' found 
ourselves  on  the  site  of  the  centre  of 
tlie  nld  lioman  town,  and  after  a  short 
walk  over  the  bridge,  close  to  the  mother 
cliurcii  of  San  Abbondio,  which  rises 
near  the  foot  of  the  Baradello  mount. 
To  this  church  we  gave  an  hour's  severe 
study  :  Ijut  I  cannot  give  here  all  the 

erudite  arguments  of  A and  X 

on  i I  >  ancient  architecture.  It  is  enough 
to  s  ly.  that  there  was  much  difference  of 
ojiiniori,  much  triumphant  certainty  on 

tlie  ])  it  of  A ,  at  once  crushed  by 

X producing  an  array  of  dates  and 

fait    :    every    objection    was    met    by 

aiK.th  1'  of  greater  force,  until  A 

fell  into  a  state  of  pathetic  silence,  and 


wandered  solitary  throufjh  the  sombre 
aisles  of  the  building.     Fearing  for  the 

harmony  of  the  day,  D and  I  led 

them  away  to  climb  the  Baradello. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  con- 
spicuous from  every  part  of  it,  the 
Baradello  rises,  a  steep,  conical  hill, 
forming  the  last  link  in  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  had  followed  us  from 
Switzerland  ;  the  summit  is  crowned  by 
the  lofty  ruins  of  the  Baradello  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  clasp  the  abrupt 
sides  of  the  steep,  down  which  they 
run  in  broken  fragments.  As  we 
mounted,  the  clear  transparent  air  blew 
round  us  so  deliciously,  that  I  could  not 
help  repeating  to  myself  all  the  way  up 
those  two  lines  of  a  Greek  poet,  who 
represents  the  Athenians  as 

"  Ever  delicately  marching 
Through  the  most  pellucid  air." 

We  climbed  the  hill  by  a  broad  green 
pathway,  shaded  by  acacia-trees.  Now 
and  then  the  foliage  opened,  and  we 
gazed  down  on  the  "  waveless  plain  of 
Lombardy,"  its  long  sweep  of  out- 
stretched land  dark  with  lines  of  mul- 
berry-trees, and  made  bright  by  sunny 
breadths  of  pasture-land  and  gleaming 
sheets  of  water.  As  we  neared  the 
summit,  the  ascent  became  steeper,  and 
the  pine-trees— those  children  of  the 
mountain  heights — sprang  around  our 
footpath,  and  only  ceased  as  we  reached 
the  top.  There  we  found  a  multitude 
of  school-girls  making  holiday,  dashincj 
in  and  out  of  the  broken  fissures  and 
shattered  masonry  of  the  old  walls,  the 
air  ringing  with  their  joyous  voices. 
We  left  them  undisturbed,  and  retraced 
our  steps  down  to  a  level  plateau  of 
mossy  grass,  sprinkled  with  fir-trees : 
here,  seated  beneath  the  shade,  we  had 
a  charming  view  of  the  town  below 
and  of  the  silvery  expanse  of  water, 
which  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  flanked  by  the  mountain  barriers, 
and  deepening  in  the  distance  into  a 
grave,  shadowy  light. 

We  were  very  quiet,  for  the  peaceful 
scene  fell  like  music  into  the  heart,  and 
charmed  us  into  silent  sympathy.  At 
last  A spoke  :  "Do  you  remember 
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in  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  how 
perfectly  he  expresses  this  sort  of  reli- 
gious evening  calm?" 

And  A ,  taking  up  a  book  which 

lay  beside  him,  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  read  in  a  clear,  impassioned  voice, 
those  lovely  lines,  commencing  with 

**  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun,'*  &c. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  relapsed 
into  a  satisfied  silence  from  which  we 
did  not  disturb  him. 

Now  X had  looked  hitherto  in 

that  uncomfortable  condition  of  wanting 
to  say  something  and  being  unable  to 
say  it,  but  the  silence  which  followed 
this  poetic  outburst  gave  him  an  open- 
ing, and  he  seized  it. 

"  That  is  beautiful,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
here,  surrounded  by  the  memories  of  a 
past  struggle  for  freedom,  I  like  better 
that  sonnet  of  your  poet,  where  he 
sings  of  the  influence  which  the  moun- 
tains and  sea  exercise  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  : — 

**  *  Two  voices  are  there^ — one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains :  each  a  mighty  voice.* " 

*'  What  is  the  struggle  you  mention?" 

eaid  A ,  who  was  in  the  humour  for 

listening.  "  Was  it  one  of  those  endless 
quarrels  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline, 
the  dreary  recital  of  which  wearies  the 
reader  to  this  day  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  X ; 

"  the  war  between  Como  and  Milan 
stands  out  from  the  mere  squabbles 
between  one  town  and  the  other,  by 
its  great  significances;  an  ancient  poet 
relates  how  that  for  ten  years  this  little 
town  at  our  feet  defied  the  united 
armies  of  Loiubardy." 

"  We  are  to  have  the  narration  in 
the  words  of  a  modern  poet,  I  perceive," 

interrupted  D ,  mischievously;  but 

A interposed,    and   said   heartily, 

"Let  us  have  it  by  all  means."  And 
X ,  delighted,  started  off  at  once. 

"  Its  position  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween Italy  and  Germany  determined 
the  fortunes  of  Como.  The  gloomy 
walls  which  eurround  it,  the  deep 
fosse    where     the    wild     gourd    flings 


itself  over  the  grass,  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  German  chivalry  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  the  free  citizens  of  the 
Italian  towns,  in  which  democracy  won 
its  first  and  most  decisive  victory  over 
mediseval  feudalism.  The  struggle  itself 
was  a  new  act,  as  it  were,  in  the  long 
contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
pire. Frederick  had  inherited  the  tradi- 
tion of  universal  rule  from  Otto  and 
from  Charles  the  First ;  it  was  his  right 
as  German  king  to  claim  the  crown  of 
Italy,  and  to  receive  the  greater  crown 
of  the  Empire  itself  in  his  destined 
capital  of  Kome.  The  one  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  imperial  ambition  had 
hitherto  been  the  Papacy,  and  the 
Papacy  seemed  little  inclined  to  plunge 
into  a  struggle  with  Frederick.  It  was 
to  complete  his  realm,  therefore,  that 
Frederick  marched  into  Italy,  but  it  was 
the  cry  of  Como  which  actually  called 
him  over  the  Alps.  Unperceived  by 
kings  or  emperors,  a  new  force  was 
springing  up  in  Italy  itself  ;  city 
after  city  found  freedom  and  self- 
government  in  the  choice  of  its  own 
magistrates,  the  deliberations  of  its  own 
citizens,  in  a  rule  of  reason  and  equality 
which  replaced  the  brute  force  and  sub- 
ordination of  feudalism.  Had  the  cities 
been  as  united  as  they  were  free,  Italy 
would  have  "made  itself"  in  thetwellth 
century  instead  of  the  nineteenth,  lint 
local  jealousies  followed  local  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  greater  cities  had  hardly 
won  liberty  when  they  strove  to  wrest 
liberty  from  the  lesser  towns  around 
them. 

"The  acquisition  of  Como,  through 
which  the  trade  of  Central  Italy 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  north,  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Milan, 
and  i-eligious  as  well  as  political  dif- 
ferences fanned  the  strife  between  them. 
For  ten  years  Cumo  defied  the  arms  of 
its  great  rival  in  a  struggle  whicii  a 
native  poet,  whose  verses  commemo- 
rate it,  likens  to  the  ten  years'  struggle 
around  Troy. 

"  The  opening  of  the  conflict  had,  at 
any  rate,  something  of  the  fiie  and 
energy  of  Homeric  story.     The  see  of 
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Corao  was  disputed  "between  GuiJo, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves,  and  a  certain  Landolf, 
whose  cause  was  supported  by  Milan. 
GuiJo  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands  one  night,  and,  sallying  forth, 
stormed  the  Castle  of  St.  George, 
where  Landolf  had  been  installed,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  many  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  The  rest  fled  to 
Lilian,  where  they  exposed  to  view  on 
the  i)ublic  place  the  bloody  garments  of 
the  slain ;  they  stood  by  in  silence, 
whilst  the  widows  and  orphans  with 
tears  and  lamentations  implored  the 
passers-  by  to  avenge  their  wrong.  During 
this  scene  the  church-bells  sounded,  and 
the  people  flocked  to  worship ;  but  they 
were  i)revented  from  entering  the  teniple 
by  tlie  appearance  of  the  Archbishop  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  doors  should  bo  closed  ;  ho 
then  declared  that  they  should  only  bo 
opened  to  those  who  would  take  up 
arms  Tor  their  country  and  for  their 
church.  Amongst  a  people  so  easily 
excited  to  war,  this  spectacle  took 
instant  effect.  A  herald  was  despatched 
to  defy  the  town  of  Como,  and  the 
Milanese  put  themselves  in  readiness  for 
the  light. 

**  The  Comaschi,  quitting  their  town, 
stationed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount,  and  awaited  the  onslaught  of 
the  enemy.  They  soon  perceived  the 
forces  of  the  Milanese  advancing  along 
the  i)lain,  with  banners  flying,  and 
dragging  in  their  midst  the  carroccio, 
or  war-chariot,  around  whose  floating 
standard  their  chosen  men  of  valour 
clustered.  The  light  was  long  and  fierce, 
night  only  separating  the  combatanti?, 
without  either  party  knowing  to  whom 
the  vi-  tory  belonged.  At  morning  light 
the  Comaschi  observed  with  wonder 
that  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  Hur- 
riedly ascending  the  mountain,  they  saw 
(perhaps  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
are  now  seated)  the  city  below  covered 
w^th  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  from 
which  the  flames  escaped  in  lurid  gleams. 
The  enemy  had,  undi^r  cover  of  the 
darkness,  followed  the  dry  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  and  reached  the  town. 


which  they  set  on  fiie.  They  were 
absorbed  in  the  pillage  wlien  the 
Comaschi  burst  upon  them,  overpowered 
them  completely,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Then,  masters  again  of  their  city,  they 
raised  the  ruined  walls,  quenched  the 
fire,  and  awaited  a  new  call  to  duty  and 
to  arms." 

"Vive  la  Eepublique ! "  cried  A , 

as  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  with  a 
half-feigned  enthusiasm. 

"The  two  suburbs,"  continued  X , 

"  Vico  and  Coloniola,  which  we  see  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  sus- 
tained next  a  vigorous  attack ;  but  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  witli  great  loss,  and 
retired,  proclaiming  (according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day)  that  they  would  return  in 
the  following  August  and  lay  siege  to 
the  town.  They  kept  their  word,  and 
during  the  eight  years  that  followed 
the  Milanese  renewed  their  attack."^  every 
summer,  but  the  conflict  was  chiefly 
kept  up  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore,  where  a 
number  of  small  townships  which  be- 
longed to  the  Comaschi  had  revolted 
against  them.  The  dash  and  vigour  of 
the  warriors  of  Como  was  wonderful. 
They  had  constructed  a  fleet  upon  the 
I-rfike  Lugano,  and  reduced  its  people  to 
submission  ;  but  they  had  no  fleet  on 
the  Lake  Maggiore,  and  the  enemy  were 
there  in  force.  Guess  what  they  did  ! 
They  transj)orted  the  whole  fleet  on 
wheels  from  the  one  lake  to  the  other, 
the  distance  being  eight  miles  !  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  enemy  a  new  array 
of  vessels  sailed  up  the  lake  in  the 
bright  morning  air,  encouraging  by  its 
presence  those  allies  who  were  still 
faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic. 

"The  year  1127  found  them  suffering 
from  all  the  horrors  ci'  a  prolonged  a!id 
harassing  struggle.  Their  harvests  were 
burnt,  their  subjects  revolted,  and  their 
bravest  warriors  dead.  The  Milanese 
prepared  for  a  desperate  elfort :  assem- 
bling a  vast  army,  gatlicred  from  the 
surrounding  republics,  they  encamped 
beneath  the  walls  of  Como.  The  towns 
of  Pisa,  Lecco,  and  Genoa  had  furnished 
engineers,  and  with  their  help  they 
constructed  great  towers,  battering-rams. 
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and  huge  machines  for  hurling  stones 
iuto  the  town.  When  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  they  commenced 
the  siege  wilh  t?houts  of  joy.  In  spite 
of  a  gaUaut  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Comaschi,  and  tw^o  desperate  sorties,  the 
battering-rams  made  so  large  a  breach 
that  the  enemy  only  waited  the  morning 
to  enter  witli  their  cavalry  and  take 
possession  of  the  town." 

Here  1) broke  in,  for  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Comaschi  had 
exhausted  her.  *•  I  hope  they  were 
beaten  at  last,'*  slie  said,  **for  unless 
they  were,  we  shall  be  late  for  the  boat. 
We  lost  our  dinner  at  Ei'unnen  owing 

to  X 's  interminable  recital  of  the 

rise  of  the  Swiss  Contederacy ;  and  if 
we  lose  our  dinner  again  for  the  sake  of 
the  freedom  of  Como,  I  shall  become  an 
Imperialist." 

*' -Never  while  I  live,"  said  X ; 

"  the  story  is  worth  a  hundred  dinners, 
for  the  Comaschi,  sooner  than  surrender 
to  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  town, 
chose  the  Castle  of  Vico  from  whence 
to  defend  their  liberty,  and  sending 
off  the  old  men  and  the  children, 
gathered  round  the  breach,  and  rushed 
upon  the  besiegers  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  s])r(*ad  dismay  through- 
out thciir  camp.  The  Comaschi  availed 
themselves  of  the  contusion,  regained 
their  ships,  and  flt-d  to  Yico  before 
morning  dawned.  !Next  day  the  as- 
tonished Milanese  found  the  town 
silent  and  abandoned,  and  saw  from 
afar  the  Castle  of  Vico  furnished  with 
soldiers  and  war  machines,  ready  to 
undergo  another  siege,  perhaps  longer 
than  thit  of  Como ;  for  the  rocks  on 
"which  the  Ibrlres-  was  built  were  inac- 
cessibli^  Wearied  out,  they  offered 
favoiii.iblc  tonus  to  the  Comaschi,  which 
wert^  ac< '  i-t(;d,  and  the  war  terminated." 

'*  1  njoice  to  hear  it,*'  said  Id , 

glancing  at   X :    "  it    has    been  a 

weary  business,  and  now  1  suppose  we 
may  go." 

*'  What !  "  replied  X ,  "  and  leave 

Frederick  Larbarossa  behind,  and  how, 
hearing  the  cry  of  the  townships  of 
Conjo,  Cremona,  and  Lodi,  as  they 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Milan, 


he  swept  down  upon  the  Milanese 
in  1158,  besieged  and  destroyed  their 
town,  enfranchised  Como,  rebuilt  her 
walls,  and  granted  to  the  city  the 
ruined  fortress  which  crowns  this  hill, 
and  imperial  rights " 

''Yes,"  saidD ;   "what  is  Bar- 

barossa  to  me,  or  I  to  Barbarossa  ] " 

**  You  won't  say  that,"  said  A- 


laughing,  "  when  he  wakes  from  his 
long  sleep  in  the  rock  at  Thuringia, 
shakes  his  monstrous  red  beard,  and 
calls  for  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
Germany.*' 

Just  then  a  lovely  strain  of  music 
came  floating  down  to  us  from  the 
ruins  of  the  tower.  Looking  upwards 
through  the  green  trees,  we  saw  the 
singer :  it  was  one  of  the  joyous  girls 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  tower,  who 
had  separated  herself  from  her  com- 
panions, and  wandered,  singing  as  she 
went.  The  sound  rose  and  fell  in 
lovely  cadence  as  we  left  our  pleasant 
resting-place,  and  struck  down  through 
the  green  acacias,  and  went  rapidly 
towards  the  town.  In  spite  of  re- 
newed attempts  on  the  part  of  A 

and  X to  have  "just  one  more  look 

at  San  Abbondio,"  and  to  reknit  their 

discussion — for    A ,    who    had     a 

knack  of  forgetting  defeat,  was  again 
sure  he  was  right — we  were  soon  in 
sight  of  the  shore,  and  of  the  little 
packet,  which  was  fast  approaching,  its 
long  pennon  of  smoke  fiying  in  the 
heavenly  azure  of  the  air. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  as  we 
embarked,  and  heavy  clouds  rose  from 
the  north,  slowly  overshadowing  the 
tender  isky,  still  serene  with  the  remem- 
brance of  sunlight.  A  mist  of  rain 
came  on,  and  we  saw  as  through  a  veil 
each  mountain  barrier  lifting  its  head 
against  the  darkened  heavens ;  whilst 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  all  alive 
with  wavelets  tossing  their  foam  against 
the  vessel's  side.  The  scene  wore  a 
changed  aspect  since  the  morning,  but 
one  which  I  enjoyed.  1  liked  this 
angry  mood  of  Nature :  and,  seated  on 
the  deck,  I  watched  every  impulsive 
burst  of  rain,  and  every  half- repentant 
lifting  of  the  veil — shadowy  woodland 
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and  pine- clad  rid*;©  glancing  through 
the  mist,  white-walled  villas  and  church 
towers  gleaming  in  broken  shafts  of 
sunliglit  as  we  went  along.  I  was  a 
little  sorry  when  we  approached  Bel- 
lagio,  and  thought  that  Como,  its 
Eepublic,  its  brave  citizens,  its  poetry, 
and  its  beauty  must  henceforth  be  but 
a  thing  of  the  past :  one  of  those  memo- 
ries wliich  "  flash  across  the  inward  eye," 
and  form  the  "bliss  of  solitude;"  which, 
while  they  bring  regret  for  vanished 
pleasure,  still  have  strength  to  throw  a 
tender  colouring  over  the  landscape  of 
life  we  leave  behind. 


My  thoughts  and  my  regrets  were 
broken  in  upon  by  the  boat  stopping  at 
the  little  quay,  and  the  consequent 
tumult  of  the  passengers,  amongst  whom 

I  heard  the  cheerful  voice  of  A 

^y^^g)  ''Here  we  are,  amongst  the 
olives  and  vines  again,  far  from  the 
noise  of  towns  and  the  rattle  of  vehicles. 
I  feel  like  an  enfranchised  spirit" 

"  Ah,  but  we  have  seen  Como,"  said 

X triumphantly,  "  and  I  have  had 

a  good  historic  talk,  and  the  Broletto 

has  warmed  my  heart,  and  D will 

never  forget  the  wars  of  Como." 


THIIITY-ONK 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  TOLD  HER  AGE. 

Well,  if  it's  true,  this  "  thirty-one," 

It  proves  that  years  are  like  their  sun; 

That  birthdays  may  as  widely  vary 

As  months  in  latitudes  contrary. 

Grain  ripens  at  the  Antipodes 

When  watera  here  a  foot  thick  freeze ; 

And  in  !New  Zealand,  as  we  know, 

June  loads  the  Southern  Alps  with  snow. 

And  thus  at  "thirty-one,"  perhaps. 

Some  spinsters  wisely  take  to  caps ; 

At  "  thirt^'^-one,"  just  touched  by  frost. 

The  bloom  of  beauty's  often  lost. 

With  you  that  birthday  breathes  of  Spring, 

And  Time  has  done  a  gentle  thing. 

At  "  thirty-one,"  spoiled  child  of  fate  ! 

He  brings  your  summer  to  you  late. 

Just  when  with  some  Life's  sun  grows  cold. 

And  wears  towards  October  chill, 
On  your  fair  head  its  costliest  gold 

Sustains  the  year  at  April  still. 

r.  N.  B. 
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THE  ARTS  IX  CAPTIVITY. 


M,  Jules  Simon  lately  reminded  us 
that  there  is  a  chapter  of  history  yet 
to  be  written.  In  his  Address  to  the 
French  Institute  in  October  last,  he 
lamented  the  vandalism  of  the  Allies  of 
1814,  and  "  especially  of  the  English," 
who,  as  he  informed  his  countrymen, 
"robbed  the  Galleries,  Museums,  and 
Archives  of  Paris  of  invaluable  trea- 
sures, monuments  of  French  artistic  and 
literary  genius."  Few  things  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  instructive  than  a  correct 
and  minute  statement  of  what  there  was 
at  that  time  to  be  taken  away  from 
Paris,  and  of  what  was  actually  taken. 
Men  own  and  claim  property  by  a 
variety  of  titles,  and  especially  by  "  the 
old  and  simple  plan,  that  those  should 
take  who  have  the  power,  and  those 
should  keep  who  can,"  a  principle 
which,  in  Yankee  slang,  makes  every- 
body's luggage  his  "plunder."  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  know  by  what 
chance  the  French  of  1814  had  come  by 
what  they  called  their  own ;  for  there 
may  be  genius  in  "  appropriating "  as 
well  as  in  creating  art,  and  it  took  all 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  himself  to  dis- 
tinguish real  from  assumed  maternity. 

If  it  is  true  that  all  men  are  liars,  it 
may  also  be  asserted  that  all  nations  are, 
or  have  been,  robber-bands.  The  life  of 
the  conquered  is,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war,  forfeited  to  the  victor.  How 
much  more  his  property !  Ancient 
monarchs  carried  whole  nations  away 
into  captivity.  Red  Indians  hang  the 
scalps  of  slain  warriors  to  their  saddle- 
bows. Mere  tourists  have  been  known, 
when  they  had  a  chance,  to  chip  off  a 
nose  from  a  bas-relief,  or  strip  the  bark 
from  a.  sacred  tree.  International  rob- 
bery, however,  on  a  largo  or  small  scale, 
should  have  an  object.  You  take 
booty  from  your  neighbour,  or  a  trophy; 
a  keepsake,  or  a  curiosity.  The  Romans 
of  old  plundered  Egypt  or  Greece  to 
enhance  the  t^plendour  of  a  triumphal 


entry.  Columbus  brought  gold  from 
Hispaniola  as  evidence  of  a  new  world. 
The  Crusaders  shipped  cargoes  of  earth 
and  water,  that  their  children  might 
be  christened  in  Jordan,  and  themselves 
buried  in  the  dust  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  no  one  ever  burdened  himself  with 
other  people's  property  without  con- 
sidering what  he  was  to  do  with  it 
The  same  may  be  said  of  destructive 
instincts.  Omar  may  have  burnt  a 
library  to  give  glory  to  the  Koran; 
the  Iconoclasts  waged  war  to  Art  out 
of  hatred  to  idolatry  ;  Savonarola  made 
bonfires  of  the  classics  by  way  of  a  pro- 
test against  Pagan  licentiousness;  and 
Knox  fired  the  nests  that  the  crows 
might  "  flee  awa." 

But  there  is  something  in  French 
nature  altogether  out  of  the  laws  of 
human  gravitation.  The  fires  of  the 
late  Commune  revealed  a  new  bump 
in  man's  skull.  One  wonders  what 
men  like  Ferr6  would  have  done  had 
time  and  courage  been  given  to  them  ;  if 
the  Louvre  had  gone  with  the  Tuileries, 
and  Notre  Dame  with  the  Theatre  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  What  if  all  Paris 
had  really  been  "  in  ashes,"  and  what 
if  it  had  been  the  Paris  of  1814,  instead 
of  that  of  1871  ]  There  have  been  at 
all  times  revolutions  in  the  world, 
mad  passions  let  loose  "5  the  dregs  of 
society  wrought  up  to  the  surface; 
Jack  Cade  in  London;  Masaniello  in 
Naples ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
a  population  cutting  off  its  nose  to 
spite  its  own  face.  It  must,  at  all 
events,  be  somebody  else's  nose,  an. 
obnoxious  nose.  The  Parisians  alone 
wreaked  a  mad  spite  upon  what  did 
them  no  harm,  upon  what  gave  them 
no  offence. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all 
these  peculiar  features  in  the  French 
character  to  understand  the  causes  of 
all  the  mischief  they  did  in  Europe  on 
their  first  revolutionary  outbreak.     The 
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French  ride  oue  hobLy  at  a  time,  and 
they  ride  it  to  death.  Their  first  in- 
stinct, upon  gfidning  the  mastery  over 
themselvei^,  was  centralization.  They 
were  out  of  conceit  with  oid  France,  so 
they  turned  for  novelty  to  ancient  liome. 
Itome  had  absorbed  the  world ;  Paris 
began  by  sucking  up  France;  and  as 
French  arms  crossed  the  frontiers, 
country  ufter  country  sunk  into  the 
same  all-swallowing  whirlpool. 

They  f«jund  in  Italy  a  land  that  had 
excelled  in  art.      They  determined  that 
that  artistic  pre-eminence  should  hence- 
forth bo   French  ;    and,   to  begin,  that 
Italian  art  should  be  made  French.    No 
one  could  have  better  seconded,  or  in- 
deed anticipated  their  views,  than  the 
vounfij  soldier  of  Fortune  who  led  the 
way  across  the  Alps.     It  will,  perhaps, 
never    bo    possible  to   sound    the   real 
dei)ths  of  Napoleon's  mind.    Look  at  his 
bust   by    C'anova,  at   Chatsworth,    and 
there   is  something  in  that  brow  that 
prostrates  you  before  it  as  before  a  Mil- 
toiiian  Satan.    But  a  human  mind  is  the 
result  of  nature,  and  also  of  culture,  and 
no  one  has  ever  inquired  with  sufficient 
diligence  into  the  early  readings  of  the 
Cadet  of  the  school  of  Brienne,  and  of 
the  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery  in  lodgings 
over    tradesmen's   shops   in   provincial 
towns.       ^Napoleon     partly    was    born. 
partly  made  himself  a  sham  Koman  in 
a  sham  Ivome.     He    knew   a   little  of 
ancient   IJonie,    but   nothing    of    what 
came    after    it.      To    Christian   charity 
and  knightly  truth  or  honour  he  was 
an   utter   stranger.     He  had  one  idol, 
self;    one  all ar,  France  ;    and  the  altar 
wru>  lo   be    to  him   a  footstool  to  the 
throne.       He    stood    upon     the    Alps 
wlioie   lirennus  and  Hannibal,   Charle- 
in;'C;iie,    ('liarles   YIIL,    and    so    rjar.y 
other  lenders  of  liosts  had   stood  belnio 
him.      ^Most  of   them    pointed   out    to 
tht  ir  followers  the  land  of  the  sun,  and 
told  them    of  the   genial   climate,    the 
luseious     fruits,     the     pleasures     that 
awaited  them   as  the   reward    of  their 
toil.      ^Napoleon  spoke  of  all  that,  and 
of  soniei  lung  besides.    Before  the  French 
had    made    their •  way   into   Italy,   her 
wealth    was     emphatically     placed    at 


their  discretion.  "  Soldiers,"  cried  the 
great  bandit,  "  you  are  ^  ill-fed  and 
half-naked;  your  Government  owes 
you  mnch,  and  gives  nothing ;  your 
valour  and  endurance  do  you  honour, 
but  bring  you  neither  profit  nor  glory. 
I  am  about  to  lead  you  into  the  most 
fertile  plains  of  the  worTd.  You  will 
find  there  great  cities  and  rich  provinces. 
You  will  tind  there  glory  and  riches. 
Will  your  courage  fail  you  V* 

It  is   seldom  that  soldiers,   and  es- 
pecially hungry  soldiers,  require  exhor- 
tations to  make  t'l^mselves  at  home  in 
an  invaded  country.    Italy  was  no  foe  to 
France.    The  Italians  had  not,  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  been  better  off  than  before 
1789  ;  but  they  all  read  French,  and 
most  of  them  believing  in  that  Millen- 
nium of   human  brotherhood  that  the 
French  Republic  had  proclaimed,  looked 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  those  soldiers 
as  to  the  coming  of  a  legion  of  deliver- 
ing angels.      Austria  and,  at  her  sug- 
gestion, Piedmont,  were  up  in  arms  at 
the   Alps.     The  other  Italian   princes, 
before  whom  the  head  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  rolled  in  defiance,  had  joined 
the  league  of  kings,  but  had  scarcely 
taken   the   field.      Venice    and   Genoa 
were  neutral,   and   it    was    only  owing 
to   the   supineness   of  this    latter  Re- 
public that  Bonaparte  found  a  loophole 
in  the  Alpine  armour  of  Italy,  and  made 
his  way  lo  the  wealthiest  plains  of  the 
world.     The  thunder  of  his  victorious 
cannon  at  Montenotte  struck  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Italian  princes,  who 
all  sued  for  peace.      Napoleon  had  soon 
no  other  enemy  than  tlie  Austrian  in 
Italy.     The  whole  nation  hailed  him  as 
a  deliverer.      In  most  districts,   and  es- 
pecially in  Modena  and  BidognO;  Italian 
revolutions  paved  the  way  f'  r  Fioiieli 
conquest.     Liberty,  however,  >-  nt.  to 
'be  had  without  being  paid  for,  and  the 
understanding     between     the    French 
Directory  and   their  general   was  that 
the  Italians  should   handsomely  bleed 
for  it.     "  The  Duke  of  Parma,"   Bona- 
parte writes,  "will  make  proposals  of 
peace  to  you.     Keep  him  in  play  till  I 
make  him  pay  the  costs  of  the   cam- 
paign."   He  adds  that  at  first  he  had 
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thou,i;ht  of  mulcting  neutral  Genoa  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions.  lUit  ho 
had  th( Might  better  of  it,  aud  would 
miike  it  lirteen.  The  general  was  at 
lirst  induced  to  punisli  individual  acts 
of  robbery,  wishing  to  reduce  looting  to 
a  system  ;  but'  the  fellow-feeling  was 
very  strong  upon  him.  "  Poor  devils  ! " 
he  said,  **  they  have  reached  the  pro- 
mist'd  land,  and  they  are  naturally 
anxious  to  enjoy  it.  This  fine  country, 
guaranteed  from  pillage,  will  afford  us 
consiilcrable  advantages.  The  single 
province  »>f  Mondovi  (a  mountain  dis- 
trict) will  have  to  pay  one  million." 

M«»ney  and  money's  worth  as  much 
as  the  Country  could  yield  ;   but  that 
was  not  enough.     It  is  difficult  to  know 
into  whiise  head  the  notion  of  wounding 
Italy  to  tlie  heart  by  taking  her  great 
handiworks    from  her  first  sprang  up. 
But  at  an  early  epoch  in  1796  the  Direc- 
tory st'nt  the  following  instructions :  **If 
the  Pope   makes  us  advances,  the  first 
thing    required    will    bo   his    prayers." 
Then  **  some  of  Kome*s  beautiful  monu- 
ments,  her  statues,   her   pictures,    her 
medals,    her    libraries,    her   silver   Ma- 
donnas, and  even  her  bells — all  this  to 
indemnify  us  for  the  costs  of  the  visit 
wo  sliall  liave  paid  her."     On  May  1st 
Bonai'ar:e  a^iks  for  a  list  of  the  pictures, 
statues,  and  antiquities  to  be  found  at 
Milan,   Parmti,  Piacenza,  Bologna,   &c 
On  tlie  Gth  he  begs  that  three  or  four 
celebrated  artists  may  be  sent  to  him  to 
choose  wiiatis  suitable  to  "take"  and 
send  to  Paris.     The  Directory,  less  nice 
in  tijcir  choice,   advise  that   "nothing 
should  bo  left  in  Italy  that  our  politic;d 
situation   allows   us  to   carry    otf,    and 
which  may  be  useful  to  us."     A  wide 
field  of  ojieration  was  thus  left  to  the 
Kepu  1)1  lean  ^'eiuiiaj,  who  did  not  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  it.     Parma  had  to  pay 
two  millions  in  gold,  and  besides  horses, 
cattle,     and    provisions     without    end, 
twenty  pictures  at  the  French  commis- 
sioner's    choice,     among     which    San 
(jlirolanio,  the  masterpiece  of  Correggio, 
which  the  poor  Duke  offered  to  ransom 
at  one  milli(m.     Milan,   so  loud  in  her 
greetin^^s  to  her  deliverers,  had  to  pay 
twenty  millions,  besides  pictures,  statues, 


manuscripts,  and  also  machines,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  maps,  «\:c. — the 
"&c.,"  ol*  course,  left  to  the  commissioner's 
interpretation.  Monge  and  BerthoUet 
were  employed  at  Pavia  "enriching our 
botanical  garden  and  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  were  thence  to  pnx.eed  to 
Bologna  on  the  same  errand."  Bonaparte 
requisitioned  all  the  best  horses  of  the 
wealthy  Milanese,  and  sent  one  hundred 
of  them  to  the  Directory  "to  replace,"  as 
he  wrote,  "  the  indifferent  ones  you  now 
drive  in  your  carriages." 

By  the  truce  of  Bologna,  and  the 
peace  of  Tolentino,  the  Pope  had  also 
to  deliver  thirty  millions  in  gold 
and  diamonds,  400  horses,  as  many 
mules,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  and  above 
all  things,  one  hundred  pictures,  busts, 
vases,  statues,  &c.,  always  at  the  plun- 
derer's choice,  but  with  an  esiiocial 
stipulation  for  a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  and  a  marble  one  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  the  two  saints  to  which  the 
French  Republicanism  of  those  times 
paid  especial  worship. 

Rome,  however,  could  not  hope  to  buy 
herself  off*  at  so  low  a  price.  One  year 
later,  the  French  broke  into  the.  city ; 
they  spirited  away  the  Pope ;  overran 
the  Vatican;  took  all  the  furniture,  busts, 
statues,  cameos,  marbles,  columns,  and 
even  locks,  bars,  and  the  very  nails. 
The  Quirinal  and  Castel  CJandolfo 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  with  these 
the  Capitol,  and  many  private  palaces 
and  villas — thos^e  of  Albani,  Doria,  Chigi, 
the  Braschi  palace,  and  that  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  York,  wer^ either  partially  rifled 
or  thoroughly  gutted.  The  ISixtino  and 
other  cha[)els  were  plundered,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  church  plate,  most  of 
it  of  ohl  and  choice  workmanshij), 
taken.  TL'-y  took  a  Monstrance  from 
St.  Agnese,  which  was  i>rivati^  pro- 
perty of  the  Doria  family,  worth 
80,000  Roman  crowns.  They  burnt 
the  priests'  vestments  to  get  at  the  gold 
of  their  embroidery.  The  sacking  went 
on  throughout  Rome  and  the  provinces. 
The  French  soldiers  were  always  in 
arrear  ot*  their  pay,  if  paid  at  all;  and 
the  example  of  theii  officers  taught 
them  to  help  themselves  to  whatever 
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came  to  hand.  Along  with  the  armies 
there  came  swarms  of  camp-followers, 
sutlers,  brokers,  hucksters,  and  other 
professionals,"  always  ready  to  rid  the 
troops  of  their  heaviest  impediments, 
and  in  their  hands  all  went  to  pot ; 
genius  was  rated  at  its  mere  worth  or 
weight  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thus 
much  that  was  taken  from  Italy  never 
reached  France.  All  this  havoc,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  the  Directory ;  tremendous 
taxes  were  laid  on  the  rich :  Prince 
Chigi  had  to  pay  200,000  crowns; 
Yolpato,  a  print-seller,  12,000. 

But  even  more  melancholy  was  the 
fate  of  the  Venetian   provinces.      The 
Republic  had  never  been  at  war  with 
France,    but    France   had    broken   her 
neutrality  as  she  had  done  before  with 
Genoa ;  she  had  stirred  up  the  demo- 
crats in  the  country,  fomented  disturb- 
ances,   moved  heaven    and    earth    till 
she  had   picked  a  quarrel ;  then  made 
peace,   and,  as   its  first  condition,  im- 
posed the  usual  tax  of  twenty  pictures 
and   five   hundred   manuscripts ;    then 
violently    broke    into    the    Monti    di 
F  let  a  J   or  state  loan  offices,  at  Verona 
and    Yicenza,    taking     from     that    of 
Yerona  alone  more  than  fifty  millions 
in   j)late  and  jewellery,  and  much  })ro- 
perty  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  sacked 
the  devuted  city  for  eight  days,  during 
which    private    and     public    galleries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  churches  were 
at    the    rava<;er's   discretion.       In    the 
meanwhile   Napoleon    was    meditating 
Campo  Formio  and  the  cession  of  Venice 
to  AiK^tria.     Before  the  city  was  given 
up    instructions   came   from  Bonaparte 
in  a  lew  words  to  *'take  whatever  would 
be  usi'lul  fur  France ;  all  that  was  in 
Venetian  j)orts  and  arsenals  for  Toulon; 
all  tliat  was  in  churches  or  palaces  for 
Paris."      Many  churches  in  Venice  and 
in  Yerona  still  bear  the  marks  of  French 
rapacity.      The  Doge's  palace,  itself  a 
museum  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
precious  in  works  of  Greek,  Eoman,  or 
Italian  genius,  was  stripped  to  the  bare 
walls ;  all  the  best  Titians  and  Tintorets, 
the   works   of  Paul  Veronese,  Bellini, 
^lantcgna,  and  Pordenone,  had  to  cross 


the  mountains.    The  magnificent  private 
collection  of  the  Bevilacqua  family  was 
taken  away  bodily.     The  same  fate  had 
the   Muselli  and  Verita    museums  in 
that  city.     Gems  of  inestimable  yalae 
were  lost,   among   others    the  famous 
cameo  of  the  -^goan  Jupiter.     Greek 
and  Eoman  medals  disappeared;  with 
them  the  splendid  collection    of   the 
Aldine  editions  ;  more  than  200  Greek, 
Latin,    and    Arabic    manuscripts,    on 
parchment,    paper,    and     silk     paper, 
among  them  two  very  precious  Arabic 
MSS.  on  silk  paper,  given  as  a  present 
to  the  Republic  by  Cardinal  Bessarion 
in   the  fifteenth   century.      As   far  as 
the    French     went,    the    plunder    ex- 
tended.    The  convent  libraries  of  Tre- 
viso,  Padua,  Verona,  and  San  Daniele 
of  Friuli  were  ransacked ;  from  the  last- 
named    they    took    eight    manuscripts 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century.    The 
bronze  horses   of   Lysippus,  and    the 
lions  from  the  Piraeus,  were  among  the 
spoils.     200,000  sequins,  the  property 
of  the  fugitive  Duke  of  Modena,  were 
taken   from   the  Austrian  Legation,  a 
power   with  which    France  was   then 
treating    for  peace.      Whatever  could 
not,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  de- 
parture, be  removed,  was  sold  on  the 
spot  for  anything  it  would  fetch :  first 
under  pretext  of  subsidizing  the  Venetian 
Republicans,  partisans  of  France,  "who 
had  to  take  refuge  in  Lombardy ;  and, 
when  these  indignantly  refused  to  accept 
alms  out  of  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
without  any  further  pretext.  What  could 
neither  be  carried  away  nor  find  pur- 
chasei-s  was  barbarously  broken  up  or 
mutilated.     There   is  something  inex- 
plicable and  incredible,  in  the  wanton 
ferocity  with  which  the   French  dealt 
with  Venice,  a  country  which  had  never 
wronged    them,   but  which   they   had 
deeply  wronged,  which  they  betrayed, 
murdered,     and    slandered    after    the 
murder.       Serrurier  burnt  the  Bucen- 
taur  in  San  Giorgio,  regardless  of  the 
fine  old  carvings  which  «..ade  it  really 
valuable,  to  get  at  the  paL.y  gold  of  its 
ornaments.     Such  was  the  farewell  of 
the  "Gi-ande  Nation"  to  Venice  ! 

It   would  be   an  impracticable  and 
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hardly  a  profitable  task   to   enumerate 
all  the  deeds  of  spoliation  perpetrated 
by  the  armies  of  the  French  Directory 
as  they  extended   their  occupation   of 
Italy  from  town  to  town.     From  1796 
to  1798  the  soldier  had  the  country  at 
his  own  discretion.      Bonaparte  made, 
as  we  have  said,  some  attempts  at  first 
to  check  the  rapacity  of  his  troops.    He 
went   the  length  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  out- 
rage.     But  he  was  not  without  sym- 
pathy for  them.     Italy  was  to  them  the 
land  of  promise :    it  was  natural  that 
they  should  wish  to  enjoy  its  fruits  ;  and 
if  he  was  under  necessity  to  interfere 
with   their   depredations,    it   was   only 
because  he  looked  upon  the  fine  country 
as  a  cow  to  be  milked  methodically  and 
by  wholesale.     But  for  the  rest,  French 
commanders   and  oflficers  of  all  ranks 
gave   the   first   example    of    insatiable 
greed  ;  and  the  few  who  had  conscience 
and  honour  enough  to  deplore  the  ex- 
cesses  of  which   they  were  witnesses, 
and   either  threw  themselves   between 
the     plunderers     and     the    plundered 
people,  or   sent  remonstrances   to   the 
home  authorities  at  Paris,  to  mitigate 
the  miseries  of  the  conquered  or  "  libe- 
rated "  land — such  as  St.  Cyr  in  Rome, 
Villetard  in  Venice,  and  Charapionnet 
in  Naples — were  speedily  recalled,  and 
men  less  influenced    by  scruples  were 
sent  to  take  their  places.     With  respect 
to  the  fine  arts,  already,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  peace  of  Tolentino  was  signed, 
General    Bonaparte   was    able    to    an- 
nounce to  the  Directory  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Artistic  and  Scientific  Com- 
mission— Finette,    Barthelemi,    Moitte, 
Thonin,    Monge,    and    Berthollet — had 
admirably  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
task.      They   made   a  rich  harvest  at 
Ravenna,  Rimini,    Pesaro,   Loreto,  and 
Peruj^ia ;     and   its  products    were  im- 
mediately sent  off  to    Paris.      Added 
to  what  is  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  the 
General  concluded,  "  France  would  thus 
have    everything   beautiful    that   there 
was  in  Italy,  except  a  few  objects  still 
untouched  at  Turin  and  Naples."  Much, 
however,  went  to  Paris  that  could  not 
strictly   be   said    to   appertain    to   the 


domains  of  I  he  Heautiful.     A^  Loreto, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  troops, 
the    treasures    of    the    famous   "  Holy 
House  '*  had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
the  Papal  authorities.    But  the  invaders, 
with  their  generalissimo  at  their  head, 
after  taking  the  gold  and  silver   orna- 
ments of  the  shrine,  to  the  value  of  one 
million,  laid  hands  on  the  black  Ma- 
donna, a  rudely  carved  wooden  image, 
utterly  worthless  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
deriving  all  its  interest  from  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  its  authority — it  is  one 
of  the  many  handiworks  attributed  to 
St.  Luke — and  the  endless  wonders  it 
had  for  ages  performed  in  behalf  of  its 
worshippors.     The  image  of  Loreto  was 
for  a  few  years  exhibited  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  as  a  "  defunct  idol," 
and  was  only  restored  to  its  altar  when 
the  Concordat  of  1801    announced  to 
France  that  "  idolatry  "  was  again  to  be 
the  fashion.      Had  General   Bonaparte 
been  omnipresent  and  omnipotent,   he 
would  probably  have  left  little  behind ; 
but  his  lieutenants  and  subalterns  ex- 
ceeded even  him  in  rapacity,  and  were 
far  more  hasty,  more  indiscriminate  and 
destructive  in  their  proceedings.     We 
have  seen  that  the  direst  excesses  in 
Rome   and  Venice,  though   they  took 
place  by  Bonaparte's  orders,  were  com- 
mitted in  his  absence,  in  many  cases  by 
men   who,  though   not  more   ruthless, 
were  more  reckless  and  unsparing  than 
himself. 

Between  1798  and  the  following 
year,  during  Bonaparte's  absence  in 
Egypt,  the  French  lost  in  Italy  all  the 
ground  the  great  conqueror  had  won. 
He  recovered  it  at  Marengo  at  a  single 
stroke  in  1800,  and  by  that  time  having 
attained  supreme  power  in  France  as 
First  Consul,  he  had  already  conceived 
the  scheme  of  that  universal  monarchy 
into  which  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps, 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
were  to  be  incorporated.  It  was  then 
that  his  crude  notions  about  ancient 
Rome  were  made  subservient  to  his 
boundless  aspirations.  From  the  Con- 
sulate to  the  Empire,  there  was,  in  his 
mind,  only  one  step.  The  dix-huit 
Brumaire  had  left  him  without  a  rival 
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or  ;i  ] partner  of  his  power.    It  had  made 
liim  Casar,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
]iot-  iiiciely  France  but  Euroy)e  that  he 
claiinc*!  as  liis  domain.     Paris  was  to 
!)(»  tlie  IJome  of  the  modern  world.     It 
Avas  to  Ij 'come  the  museum  of  universal 
genius,  to  bring  together  into  one  vast 
((»ll(M;tion    all    that     the    most    gifted 
nations    liad    ever   contributed    to   art 
and  sricnco,  and,  besides,  all  that  the 
vMw  and  diligence  of  the  various  states 
lind  Liid  n))  as  monuments  illustrating 
the  annals  of  the  past.     In  other  words, 
tlicic    was   to   be   only  one   gallery  of 
])]\lu?('  and  sculpture,  only  one  museum 
(iT  antiijuity  and  science,  and  only  one 
M'cliivi' — and  all  that  in  Paris.      It  was 
not  loni:  l)t'tbre  Naj>oleon  j;erceived  that 
]('   liad    hocn  in    too  great  a  hurry  at 
'rolciilino,  when  he  declared  that  what- 
« vcv    Avas    worth    taking    in    Italy  was 
ali(  adv  taken.     The  rifling  of  museums 
and  f^allciif'S,  of  churches  and  convents, 
we  it    on    throughout    the    Napoleonic 
ix'iiod.     At  Naples  France  claimed,  no 
oiH'    knows    on    ^vhat    right,    all    the 
.-]»l('n«li(l  heritage  of  the  Famese.      At 
Florence  a  violent  hand  was  laid  on  the 
L'all(  lit  s  on  the  ground  that  the  Grand 
Diikf  lia.d,  when  he  quitted  his  capital, 
Avitli  tin'  permission  of  the  Fiench,  and 
by  a  convention  with   them,  removed 
-vviili  him  a  few  gems  from  the  collection 
in  the  Pitti  palace.      The  pretext  was 
that  Fran<e  would  henceforth  ''provide 
against  the  chance  of  anv  art- treasures 
iallinLf  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies," 
])ricise]y  as  at  Venice,  at  the  moment 
of  (h'liveiing  the  doomed  city  into  the 
hands  of  Austria,  she  had  robbed,  burnt, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  whatever  there 
Mas  in  the  arsenal  or  the  harbour,  lest 
Veil*  tian  ships  and  stores  should  enable 
the  (.''erinan  Fniperor  to  construct  a  fleet. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  im- 
pre>sion  made  on  the  ravaged  population 
by  tins    long-continued  and  systematic 
Avoik  of  un}»recedented  vandalism.   Italy 
liad  h(  (*n  overrun  by  foreign  armies  for 
many   centuiies.     After  a  brief  respite 
(Inrini;  the  era  of  the  Pepublic  of  the 
I\Ii(hUo  A<:es,  the  country  had  become 
the  liartle  lield  of  all  nations,  and  had 
passed  successively  into  the  possession 


of  almost  all  of  them.     But  the  right 
of  conquest  had  never  been  exercised 
at    the    expense     of    Italian     genius. 
The    French     themselves    liad    under 
Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I. 
come  into  Italy  as  little  better  than  bar- 
barians :  their  brains  had  caught  lire  at 
the  hight   of  all  that  southern  beauty 
and  magnificence ;  the  last-named  mon- 
arch made  his  palace  a  home  to  Italian 
artists,  but  he  showed  as  much  venera- 
tion as  love  for  Italian  art.    In  the  hands 
of  the  Si)aniard8,  the  most  bigoted  and 
imj)rovident,  and  of  the  Germans,  the 
most  harsh  and  unsympathetic  of  rulers, 
Art  had  suffered  no  outrage.     Centuries 
had  elapsed  since  pictures  or  statues  had 
come  in  as  spoils  in  the  train  of  victo- 
rious armies.     The  Venetians  and  other 
Italians  had  brought  home  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  East ;  among  others 
those  bronze  horses  from  the  Bosphorus, 
and   those   lions  from   the   Piiseus,  of 
M'hich  they  were  in  their  turn  robbed 
by  the  French.*     But  those  were  deeds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  Italians  were 
the  last  of  the  Europeans  who  fell  back 
from  the  East  before  the  tide  of  Maho- 
medan  invasion.     They  knew  that  only 
what  they  took  could  be   saved  ;  that 
what   remained    behind   would    perish 
either    through    the    violence    or    the 
neglect   of  the    Moslem.     It  was   not 
only  with   the   consent,  but  with   the 
co-operation   of  the   Greek   and   other 
Levantine  populations,  that  these  trea- 
sures  were   shipped   off   to   the  West. 
Greek    artists    and    scholars    migrated 
to  Italy,  together  with  their  art  and 
literature.     Had    not    Italy  been   pre- 
pared  for   their  reception  by  her  ad- 
vanced   culture,    the   relics    of    Greek 
learning,    the    monuments     of    Greek 
genius,  would  have  found   nowhere  a 
resting-place.    But  far  different  were  the 
conditions  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  Italians  have 
at  all  tinien  carried  their  love  of  the  Beau- 
tiful to  a  fault     Art,  on  its  re-awaken- 

^  In  the  darkest  Mid<llc  Ages,  during  the 
wars  bttwccn  Venice  and  Genoa,  it  is  on  i-econl 
that  Doria,  Master  of  the  Lagoons,  vowed  th.'it 
he  would  *' bridle"  the  horses  of  St.  Mark, 
but  he  uevcr  thought  of  stealing  them. 
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ing,  was  hy  them  a3sociated  with  religion. 
TJie  noblest  masterpieces  were  till  eighty 
years  ago  safely  deposited  in  the  churches 
where  some  of  them  had  been  conveyed 
in  solemn  procession  by  the  pious  popu- 
lation. Ttie  fame  of  their  artists  was  a 
subject  of  domestic  pride  to  the  Italian 
cities.  Almost  every  one  of  those  old 
mavsters  is  at  home  in  some  locality  of 
his  own — Correggio  in  Parma,  Guido 
in  Cologna,  Perugino  in  the  town  of 
which  he  bears  the  name.  Not  to  have 
stopped  at  the  painter's  favoured  spot 
was  to  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
his  re.il  manner  and  power.  Hence  the 
importance  attached  to  many  of  those 
dull,  decayed,  TuvScan,  Lombard,  and 
^'^^iniJian  communities  among  which  a 
civilized  stranger  loved  to  linger.  Hence 
one  of  the  main  attractions  by  which 
Italy  was  endeared  to  her  visitors  above 
all  otlicr  European  regions.  And  the 
day  had  now  come  in  which  that  poor 
boast  of  Art  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Italians  ;  in  which  all  that  was  valuable 
and  portable  was  to  bo  carried  across 
the  Alps — carried  away  not  by  an 
enemy  making  good  his  right  of  con- 
quest, but  by  a  friend  inaugurating  the 
era  of  liberty,  proclaiming  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  nations,  and  laying  claims 
to  the  most  advanced  civilization.  The 
infatuation  of  the  Italian  people  for  their 
liberators  exceeded  all  limits,  and  at  first 
there  were  among  the  most  ardent  repub- 
licans men  who  looked  upon  their  spoli- 
ators with  something  like  indulgence. 
It  was  natural  after  all,  they  urged,  that 
Art  should  in  a  free  age  be  used  as  an 
ornament  to  freedom,  as  in  pious  times 
it  lent  its  loftiest  charms  to  religion. 
It  was  the  claim  of  the  Brave  to  the 
Fair.  Italy  was  rich  enough  in  canvas 
and  marble  to  be  able  to  give  a  few 
specimens  of  her  skill  to  a  deserving 
sister.  Her  hand  would  not  for  all  that 
forget  its  cunning,  and  it  would  always 
be  in  the  power  of  living  artists  to  fill 
up  the  void  that  French  greed  for  the 
old  masters  might  create  behind  the 
main  altars  of  Italian  churches  or  on 
the  walls  of  Italian  mansions.  Others 
again,  with  heads  filled  with  mock-heroic 
notions  of  Roman  or  even  Spartan  stoic- 


ism, declared  that  the  loss  of  tliose 
artistic  "  baubles  "  was  to  be  accounted 
gain  to  Italy  :  that  the  Italians  had  too 
long  been  held  in  just  contempt  by 
their  neighbours  as  "  mere  daubers  and 
fiddlers,"  and  that  the  removal  of  their 
enervating  gewgaws  would  best  foster 
among  them  those  stern,  manly  Repub- 
lican virtues  which  might  fit  them  for 
companionship  with  the  generous  nation 
that  summoned  them  to  a  new  existence. 
The  work  of  depredation  went,  however, 
beyond  the  endurance  even  of  these  stout 
believers,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
trodden  people  knew  no  limits  at  the 
sight  of  the  iireparablo  losses  caused 
by  the  wanton  recklessness  and  the 
awful  disorder  with  which  tlie  spolia- 
tion was  accomplished.  The  thought 
that  what  made  Italy  so  much  poorer 
made,  after  all,  France  no  richer — that 
so  large  a  part  of  what  was  to  be  only 
stolen  was  hopelessly  destroyed — wrung 
every  patriotic  heart.  In  many  instances 
conspicuous  citizens,  aggravated  at  the 
havoc  made  by  the  brutal  soldiery 
among  the  treasures  of  their  art-re- 
positories, volunteered  their  aid  in  the 
removal — so  offering,  like  the  real  mother 
before  Solomon's  judgment  seat,  to  give 
up  her  own  child  rather  than  have  it  hewn 
asunder.  Their  help  was  not  always 
accepted ;  but  again,  in  some  cases,  it 
was  tyrannically  enforced.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Directory  an  agent  was  appointed 
who  should  follow  the  French  armies  in 
Italy  to  "  extract "  and  despatch  to 
France  such  objects  of  art,  science,  &c., 
as  might  be  found  in  the  **  conquered 
towns,"  indep<mdently  of  the  objects  of 
art  already  ceded  by  the  Italian  Powers 
in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
suspensions  of  hostilities  contracted  with 
the  Armies  of  the  Republic.  By  a  clause 
in  the  decree,  whenever  the  French 
military  authorities  were  unable  to 
provide  their  agent  with  the  means 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
"property,"  the  "said  agent  was  author- 
ized to  requisition  horses  and  carriages 
from  the  towns  in  which  these  "  extrac- 
tions" should  take  jdace.  There  is  only 
too  much  evidence  that  the  agent  availed 
himself  of  the   power   thus   conferred 
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upon  liim  without  stint  But  even  by 
lendint,'  a  hand,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  the  Italians  failed  to  save 
from  the  wreck  a  large  proportion  of 
the  art- treasure  which  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  who  called  them  to  liberty 
were  conveying  into  captivity.  At  times, 
the  surprise  of  the  pillaged  population 
evidently  threatened  to  give  way  to  in- 
dignation. It  is  on  record  that  at 
Venice  and  throughout  the  towns  of 
Veiietia  the  spoilers  could  not  do  their 
work  \nthout  the  protection  of  a  for- 
midable array  of  bayonets.  At  Florence, 
among  a  gentler  and  more  quick-witted 
people,  popular  displeasure  found  its 
vent  in  bitter  taunts  and  jeers.  French 
superior  officers  who  stood  wrapt  in 
admiration  before  Giotto's  elegant  belfry, 
were  asked  by  the  street  urchins  whether 
"  they  were  meditating  how  they  could 
pack  up  the  Campanile  in  their  i^jilitary 
vans?"  And  within  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
as  the  Venus  de  Medici  was  being  taken 
down  from  her  pedestal,  together  with 
Eapliaols  and  Titians,  preparatory  for 
her  journey  to  the  North,  the  old  con- 
servator to  whom  that  precious  marble 
had  been  an  object  of  worship  for  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  was  so  overcome  as 
to  burst  into  tears :  whereupon  one  of 
the  sneering  Frenchmen,  fleeting  to 
console  him,  observed  that  "the  dear 
goddess  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied, 
as  slie  was  only  going  to  Paris,  where 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  was  already  among 
the  recent  arrivals,  and  where  prepara- 
tions would  soon  be  made  to  marry  the 
Boman  to  the  Florentine  statue."  The 
sorrow  of  the  conservator  was  turned  to 
rage,  as  he  retorted,  "  Marry  the  statues 
as  much  as  you  like :  out  of  such  a  union 
in  your  country  there  will  never  be 
issue."  The  old  man  meant  that  all 
the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles in  the  world  would  never  make  the 
French  a  nation  of  sculptors. 

For,  after  all,  what  could  be  the  ob- 
ject or  the  pretext  for  all  these  whole- 
sale robberies  ?  **  Leave  nothing  behind 
of  what  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  us." 
Such  were  the  general  instructions;  such 
the  invariable  rule  and  practice.  But 
when  France  had  taken  all  that  could 


be  taken,  what  was  she  to  do  with  it  % 
All  Italian  art  was  already  in  her  pos- 
session ;  and,  as  far  as  her  victories  ex- 
tended, the  galleries  of  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  of  Dresden  and  Munich,  of 
Madrid  and  Seville,  were  made  to  add 
their  tribute  to  the  vast  mass  of  spoils 
with  which  the  Louvre  was  encumbered. 
Paris  was  the  world's  museum ;  was  it 
likely  to  become  the  world's  school  of 
art  ?  The  First  Empire  was,  perhaps,  the 
epoch  in  France  in  which  genius  and 
taste  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.^  The 
nation  had  as  little  leisure  for  thought 
or  feeling  as  its  restless  ruler  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  period  was  the  apparent  indiflference 
with  which  the  French  looked  on  the 
accumulation  of  all  that  immense  artistic 
treasure.  Beyond  a  little  flourish  of 
gratified  vanity,  there  is,  at  least,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  great  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  the  Parisians  at  the  appearance  of 
their  new  acquisitions  ;  no  evidence  of 
any  extraordinary  frequency  of  visitors  at 
the  Louvre,  not  even  from  mere  motives 
of  curiosity.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  popular  apathy  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  those  stir- 
ring times ;  that  the  Empire  had  toiled 
not  for  its  own  generation,  but  for  after 
ages ;  that  what  its  short  period  had 
devoured  would  remain  for  the  digestion 
of  future  epochs  ;  so  that  the  issue  to 
be  expected  from  the  intermarriage  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  schools  in 
Paris  would  eventually  be  a  French 
school  combining  the  merits,  and  eclips- 
ing the  achievements,  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

But  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
even  if  France  had  been  able  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  her  ill-gotten 
goods,  this  sublime  conceit  of  national 

^  M.  Jules  Janin  said  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy  :  **0n  ne  savait  plus 
ga^re  parmi  nous  les  noms  des  grands  poetes. 
On  eftt  dit  qu'Homfere  et  Virgile  ^taient  morts 
tout  cntiers  ;  Athenes  et  Rome  etaient  tout  au 
plus  un  souvenir.'*  Yet  that  was  the  a^^e  of 
mock  Brutuses  and  Csesars,  of  PUbiscites  and 
Senatus-CoTisulteSf  and  of  all  that  hodge-podge 
of  pseudo-Roman  institutions  which  have  since 
been  made  to  cloak  with  grand  words  the 
hideousness  and  repulsiveness  of  Napoleonic 
despotism. 
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selfishness  could  ever  have  been  realized. 
Art  is  not  to  be  more  easily  transplanted 
than  literature :  genias  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  matter  of  soil  and  climate ; 
it  chooses  its  own  time  and  place  for  its 
peculiar  development ;  it  takes  its  own 
growth  regardless  of  culture,  rebellious 
against  the  shelter  and  restraint  of  the 
forcing-house.  All  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  the  world  would  never  have 
made  of  Shakespeare  a  Homer;  nor 
could  many  years*  contemplation  of  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  have  made  of  Jac- 
ques Louis  David  a  Raphael.  In  Italy 
itself  it  has  been  found  that  too  in- 
tense a  reverence  for  ancient  art  is  as 
apt  to  stunt  and  cripple  modem  art  as 
to  mature  it.  Admiration  begets  imita- 
tion ;  manner  is  taken  for  law ;  religion 
degenerates  into  superstition ;  and  with 
the  rise  of  academies  the  decline  of 
creative  power  too  generally  sets  in. 
Both  before  and  after  the  first  Republic 
and  Empire  France  had  artistic  as  well 
as  literary  instincts  of  her  own  ;  but  it 
may  be  freely  asserted  that  the  bane  of 
French  genius  in  all  its  efibrts  has  been 
its  exaggerated  worship  of  what  it  con- 
sidered classicism. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  the  officers  in  his 
suite  gave  themselves  much  thought 
about  the  remote  results  of  their  brigand 
exploits.  They  plundered  for  plunder's 
sake ;  a  kind  of  thievish  monomania 
seemed  to  have  seized  those  lawless  war- 
riors ;  and  the  demoralization  had,  at  a 
very  early  period,  reached  the  lowest 
ranks.  The  charming  pages  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  describe  the  eagerness 
with  which  men  and  women  from  the 
quietest  and  most  unsophisticated  dis- 
tricts, set  out  in  quest  of  adventure  in 
the  train  of  the  armies,  under  some 
vague  impression  that  the  world  was 
the  oyster  which  the  soldier's  sword  was 
to  open  for  them ;  they  went  forth,  they 
rambled  far  and  wide,  and  came  back  to 
startle  their  families  and  friends  with 
the  display  of  toys  and  trinkets  of 
which  they  often  could  tell  neither  the 
use  nor  the  value,  and  when  reproached 
for  dishonesty,  they  claimed  it  as  a 
merit    that    they  had  rifled    a    mere 
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^^tas  de  Pretre»  et  (TAristocrates,*'  and 
mulcted  a  stolid  people  who  "  even  so 
many  years  after  the  inroad  of  their 
armies  could  not  yet  utter  one  word  of 
intelligible  French." 

As  to  Napoleon  himself  he  pleaded 
patriotism  in  justification  of  brigandage; 
and  whatever  fault  might  be  found  with 
all  the  other  acts  of  his  reign,  in  the  mere 
spoliation  of  inoffensive  neighbours,  he 
could  rely  on  the  complicity  of  the 
French  people.  A  whole  age  had  to 
pass  before  a  few  writers  of  the  Lanfirey 
and  Erckmann-Ch^trian  stamp  dared  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  outraged  na- 
tions. But  at  the  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  all  France  acted  upon 
one,impulse.  The  great  point  was  how 
Paris  could  be  made  everything  and  the 
world  nothing.  The  idea  of  sinking 
Rome  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  "  chef-lieu" 
of  a  French  department  might  have 
shocked  a  very  Brennus ;  but  it  had 
nothing  to  deter  the  "Brutuses"  and 
"  Caesars,"  who,  as  Botta  writes,  "  pro- 
faned churches,  robbed  sacred  treasures, 
pilfered  oil-paintings,  damaged  frescoes, 
and  destroyed  the  ornaments  they  could 
not  remove."  As  Paris  was  the  museum, 
so  it  was  to  become  the  archive  of  the 
world.  After  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn, 
all  the  records  and  documents  of  the 
German  Empire  were  made  to  travel 
from  Vienna  to  Paris.  They  filled  al- 
together 3,139  cases,  and  the  transport 
cost  400,000f.  The  archives  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  those  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
Vatican,  had  gone  before.  At  Simancas, 
in  Spain,  the  men  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
decrees  sent  word  that  the  papers  to  be 
"enleves"  would  require  12,000  carts 
for  their  conveyance.  The  work  in  this 
quarter,  however,  began  too  late,  and 
was  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  the 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  Armies 
ere  it  had  proceeded  very  far.  The 
plunderers  were  almost  caught  in  fla- 
grante^ and,  in  the  harum-scarum  of  their 
precipitate  retreat,  they  did  almost 
greater  mischief  than,  perhaps,  they 
would  have  done  had  their  work  been 
suffered  to  proceed  undisturbed.  For 
**the  presence  during  four  years  of  a 
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garrison  in  the  castle,"  says  M.  Gachard 
in  his  account  of  the  Archives  of  Siman- 
cas,  published  in  1848,  "and  the  free 
access  of  the  soldiers  to   all  its  apart- 
ments, threw  the  papers  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  caused  the  most  serious 
losses  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for,  after  the 
flight  of  the  French,  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood  rushed  in ;  they  tore 
open  the  parchments,  broke  the  strings, 
and  made  confusion  worse  confounded." 
Again,  when  Spain  claimed  her  own  at 
Paris,  in  1815,  she  vainly  applied  for 
many  of  those  Simancas  documents,  the 
Trench   retaining  them  as  their  own, 
under  pretence   of  their  appertaining, 
"more  or  less,"  to  the  affairs  of  Burgundy 
and    Lorraine ;    though   many   of    the 
deeds  thus    wrongfuUy    withheld   con- 
sisted of   treaties   concluded  by  Spaiiji 
"vvith  France,  or  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid  with  its  ambas- 
sadors in  the  same  country.  They  did  not 
say  on  ^vhat  grounds  they  retained  the 
correspondence  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  with  the  Viceroys  of  Aragon,   and 
the   despatches  addressed  to   this  last 
Sovereign   and   his  successor   by  their 
ambassadors  at  Venice. 

As  there  was  to  be  in  Europe  only 
French  art,  so  there  was  only  to  be  a 
French  version  of  history.  Men  as 
xmbiassed  as  Count  Daru,  as  unpre- 
judiced as  M.  Thiers,  were  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  memorials  of  the 
past.  Of  such  events  as  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  or  the  negotiation  of  the 
Spanish  marriages  there  should  be  only 
one  official  account,  and  that  should 
come  from  a  people  whose  streets  go  by 
ten  dilferent  names  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  a  people  who  flatter  themselves 
that  they  can  blot  out  memories  when 
they  pull  down  monuments.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  papers 
taken  from  all  Italy,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  were  of  as  little 
profit  to  France  as  those  for  which 
Simancas  was  ransacked.  French  Com- 
missions charged  with  examining  and 
arraij<^ing  that  vast  farrago  of  heteroge- 
neous documents  were  appointed  at 
various  times;  but  their  work,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  stopped  short  with  the 


great  crash  of  1814,  and  the  melancholy 
result  was  the  hopeless  misplacement 
and  dispersion  of  precious  memorials, 
and  the  fraudulent  or  forcible  retention 
of  ill-gotten  goods  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  bound  to  restitu- 
tion.     The  incomparable  collection  of 
diplomatic  reports  or  "relations  "  which 
Venice    had    treasured    up    with    the 
greatest  care  from  the  earliest  dates  of 
its  Eepublic,  and  which  has  caused  the 
revision  of  almost  every  page  of  Euro- 
pean history,  went  asunder  from   the 
very  moment' the  French  laid  their  hands 
upon  it  in  1797,  and  its-  fragments  had 
to  be  picked  up  here  and  there  with  a 
toil  and  diligence  only  rewarded  with 
partial  success.    As  with  papers,  so  with 
pictures  and  statues.  They  were  handled 
as  stolen  goods,  and  valued  for  what 
they  cost.    France  was  never  fully  aware 
of  the  enormous  wealth  of  art  which 
had  come  to  her  from  every  comer  of  the 
tributary  world.      Many  of  the    cases 
lay  for  years  in  store-rooms  and  cellars^ 
and  went  back  unopened  as  they  had 
come.     Even  of  what  had  been  publicly 
taken  much  was  privately  abstracted^ 
and  we  have  seen,  that  most  of  those 
who  marched  with  or  after  the  French 
armies  did  not  suffer  their  zeal  in  their 
country's  service    to   interfere  with  a 
little   business  on   their  own  account. 
In  Spain,  for  instance.  Napoleon's  Mar- 
shals took  the  lion's   share  for  them- 
selves, and  Soult  laid  hold  of  a  few 
Murillos,  for  one  of  which  France  after- 
wards paid  25,000^.,  and  which  Spain 
would  gladly  buy  back  at  twice  the  price. 
A  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  all 
feelings  of  justice  had  by  that  long  age 
of  violence    been  blunted  throughout 
Europe  may  be  found  in  the  indifterence 
with  which  the  Allies  of    1814   had 
suffered  vanquished  France  to  keep  all 
the   spoils   of    the  victorious   nations. 
By  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  M.  Thiers 
says,  **Nous  conservions  les  immenses 
richesses  en  objets  d'Art  acquises   au 
prix  de  notre   sang."      The   patriotic 
historian  attributes  that  forbearance  to 
fear ;  and,  certainly,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  the  plundered  people 
would  ever  have  come  by  their  own  had 
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Napoleon  never  broken  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba.  But  as  the  Allies  had  again  to 
find  their  ways  to  Paris,  they  stipulated 
in  the  second  Treaty  dated  from  that 
city,  that  whatever  France  had  ever  got 
by  victory  she  should  now  lose  by 
defeat.  The  thing  was,  of  course, 
easier  said  than  done,  and  it  is  possible 
that  no  very  great  zeal  was  displayed 
in  the  execution  of  the  convention, 
especially  by  those  among  the  con- 
tracting parties  who  had  no  direct 
interest  in  it.  Poor  Italy  was  only 
represented  by  Austria  and  by  Princes 
who  looked  upon  their  subjects  as 
no  better  than  rebels,  and  who  had  to 
struggle  against  the  lingering  vestiges 
of  those  French  sympathies  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  hurl  them 
from  the  throne.  At  all  events,  the 
demands  of  the  commissioners  sent  from 
the  ravaged  countries  to  recover  the 
plunder  were  in  a  thousand  instances 
met  with  blank  denial,  with  arrogant 
resistance,  with  evasion  or  subterfuge. 
Ko  doubt  such  a  picture  had  been  taken 
from  Italy ;  but  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  it  had  ever  reached  France.  It 
had  somehow  disappeared  half-way :  it 
was  hidden  somewhere  in  that  huge 
limbo  where  unpacked  cases  lay  still 
pell-mell,  mountain  high.  And  when 
the  day  of  keen  search  was  over,  the 
stolen  property  came  forth  from  its 
lurking-places,  and  was  laid  out  un- 
blushingly  and  conspicuously: — here  the 
marble  Gladiator  that  ought  to  be  back 
on  its  pedestal  in  the  Borghese  Garden, 
near  Rome — there  the  panels  of  the 
grand  Mantegna  picture,  only  part  of 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  above  the  dese- 
crated main  altar  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona. 
Even  of  what  was  rescued  not  a 
little  stiir  bears  evidence  of  the  indigni- 
ties to  which  it  had  to  submit  during 
those  yeara  of  Gallic  captivity.  There 
are  Correggios  and  Caraccis  at  Parma 
still  seamed  by  the  cracks  caused  by 
the  large  canvas  being  folded  up  by 
rough  soldiers  to  fit  it  to  the  size  of 
their  vans.  Of  fragments  of  marbles 
broken  on  their  way  to  Paris  and  back 
the  Vatican  and  the  Museo  Borbonico 
could  muster  large  heaps.     But  French 


restoration   was   even  more  fatal  than 
French   damage.     The   Madonna   della 
Seggiola  had,  on  its  return  to  Florence, 
to   be   covered  with  glass  to  throw  a 
film  over  the  opaque  white  with  which 
it  had  been  plastered  over  in  Paris,  so 
as  in  some  manner  to  disguise  and  soften 
it.    And  Seiior  Madrazo,  the  conservator 
of  the  Madrid  Gallery,  when  the  brick- 
dust  with  which  the  "  Spasimo  di  Sici- 
lia  "  is  all  daubed  over  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  declares  that  the  disfigurement  of 
that  and  other  masterpieces  in  the  same 
collection  is  the  result  of  the  treatment 
the  pictures  of  Spain  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  their  French  captors.     That 
the   French  should  leave   well  alone, 
that  they  should  not  think  they  knew 
better  than  the  Italians  or  the  Spaniards 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  not,  indeed, 
to  be  expected :  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  Madonna  del  Cardel- 
lino   did  not  go  back  to  her  country 
graced    with    a  chignon,   or  that  the 
Moses    of    Michael    Angelo    was    not 
"  coife  ^  la  Brutus.^*      Time  was  not 
allowed  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
whether,  after  so  many  years'  spoliation, 
French  art  was  to  be  modified  by  its 
imported  treasures,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  world's  art  that  was 
to  be  Frenchified;  for  the  instinct  of 
French  genius  is  fashion,  and  art  aims 
at  eternity.      It  is  well  known  that 
when  Napoleon  stood  before  the  stolen 
works  in  the  Louvre,  and  some  of  the 
bystanders   dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
"  immortal "  character  of  those  produc- 
tions,   he   turned  sharply  round,   and 
asked,  "  how  long  that  painted  canvas 
would  endure."     And,  being  answered 
that  with  care  it  could  be  preserved  for 
five  hundred  years  to  come,  he  observed 
contemptuously  "  C'est  une  belle  immor- 
talite."       Whether     even     that    poor 
"  immortality  "  could  have  been  secured 
for  captive  Art  in  French  hands  we  may 
be  allowed  to  doubt :   for — terrible  to 
think  of — had  the  Commune  been  less 
discordant    and    irresolute,    whatever 
either  French  genius  had  ever  produced 
or  French  "valour"  plundered,  would 
equally  have  gone  to  feed  the  blaze  of 
the  great  Paris  bonfire  in  May  1871. 
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It  would  be  a  curious  study  of  national 
character  to  inquire  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  whilst  Englishmen  have 
been  during  the  last  150  years,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  leaders  of  the  great 
industrial  revolution ,  by  which  all 
the  conditions  of  human  existence 
have  been  changed,  they  have  as  yet 
done  so  little  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  their 
application  to  the  arts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  intend  to  devote  their  lives 
to  technical  pursuits.  However  this 
may  be,  our  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers are  at  last  becoming  convinced 
that  the  great  natural  advantages  which 
ive  possess — and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  constructive  genius  of  our  people, 
— are  insufficient  to  secure  our  pre- 
eminence, unless  we  apply  to  their 
development  the  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples by  the  cultivation  of  which  our 
continental  neighbours  are  deservedly 
advancing,  in  spite  of  inferior  resources, 
to  a  level  with  ourselves. 

Even  now  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Eugineers,  in  its  recent  report,  describ- 
ing the  schools  for  the  education  of  its 
continental  brethren,  adds  no  word  of 
blame  or  of  warning  to  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  our  own  young 
engineers  receive,  as  a  rule,  no  scientific 
training  whatsoever. 

The  creation  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  a  graft  on  the  Geological  Survey, 
crowded  into  a  few  spare  rooms  of  its 
Jermyn  Street  house,  now  urgently 
required  for  the  work  of  the  Survey 
itself,  and  the  display  of  its  col- 
lections,— was,  it  is  true,  determined 
on  so  eurly  as  the  year  1851  by  a 
memorial  from  gentlemen  connected 
with  mining  ;  but  even  in  that  instance 
the  desire  for  scientific  teaching  cannot 
have  been  widely  difi*ased  or  deeply 
felt,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
liappened   that  of  the  number  of  men 


trained  in  that  school,  and  examined 
in  mineralogy  or  mining,  not  more  on 
the  average  than  three  per  annum  are 
up  to  the  present  time  employed  in 
the  mines  and  metal  works  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  whole  number 
of  science  students  of  those  special  sub- 
jects, and  of  metallurgy,  is  incredibly 
small.  The  laboratory  of  Dr.  Percy  will 
not  accommodate  more  than  eight  or 
nine  workers ;  and  yet  when  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Science  to  provide  him  with 
more  spacious  and  appropriate  accom- 
modation elsewhere,  he,  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  as  if  content  with  their 
"  sleepy  hollow,"  protest ;  and  the 
Times,  in  an  inspired  leader,  fears  that 
the  very  limited  influence  which  the 
School  now  exerts  will  be  further  cur- 
tailed, or  entirely  extinguished,  if  it 
should  be  removed  from  its  present 
habitation. 

Happily  there  is  a  somewhat  brighter 
side  to  the  picture.  The  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry  in  Oxford  Street — founded 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  Sir  James  Clarke,  and  a  few 
other  far-seeing  men — is  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  furnishes  a  list  of  hundreds 
of  its  late  students,  usefully  employed 
in  our  great  chemical  and  metallurgical 
works,  many  of  them  distinguished  by 
inventions  like  those  of  Perkins  and 
Nicholson,  hji  which  new  industries  of 
the  greatest  value  have  been  created. 
The  extension  of  Owens  College  at  IMan- 
chester  by  the  munificence  of  the  leading 
Lancashire  engineers  and  manufacturers, 
the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Edinburgh  by  Sir  David 
Baxter,  the  active  steps  now  in  progress 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  High  School  of  Science  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham, 
are  sii?ns  of  a  new  order  of  ideas  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Scotland,  on  the 
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relations  which  should  exist  between 
practice  and  science.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  progress  of  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  with  its  new  physical 
laboratory  just  opened  by  Professor 
^  Clifton,  nor  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  its 
noble  Chancellor  has  made  a  similar 
^ift,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  older 
Universities  will  be  able  to  exert  more 
than  an  indirect,  though  not  on  that 
account  an  unimportant,  influence  on 
the  scientific  education  of  our  industrial 
population.  The  Jermyn  Street  School 
itself,  which,  though  called  a  School  of 
Mines,  embraces  a  wider  field,  has 
furnished  the  Geological  Survey  with 
its  admirable  staff;  and  the  services 
rendered  there  by  Professor  Huxley  to 
the  students  of  natural  history,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  a  biological  laboratory, 
are  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
them.  It  may  be  that,  even  in  its 
proper  technical  department,  the  School 
of  Mines  would  have  been  more  fre- 
quented if  its  courses  had  been  less 
incomplete.  The  School  being  without 
a  mathematical  chair,  and  the  pupils 
as  a  rule  coming  up,  and  remaining, 
ignorant  of  mathematics,  there  can  be 
no  instruction  worth  naming  in  theo- 
retical mechanics,  and  the  whole  course 
of  applied  mechanics — including  the 
steam-engine,  water-engines,  the  strength 
of  materials,  and  the  construction  of 
arches,  roofs,  and  girders — is  compressed 
into  one  of  the  six  terms  which  a 
student  passes  in  the  School  Such 
being  the  instruction,  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  already  possess  the  Cornish  pumping 
engine  and  the  steam-hammer,  for  the 
Jermyn  Street  students  in  mining  and 
metallurgy  could  not  have  been  likely 
to  produce  them. 

And  all  the  time  there  exists  in 
London  another  Government  School  in 
which  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  engineering  are  admirably  taught, 
and  which  may  be  made  accessible  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
We  speak  of  the  School  of  iN'aval 
Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering, 
which  has  already  turned  out  a  number 
of  well-instructed  engineers.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  the  two  Schools  ' 


are  distinct,  the  instruction  in  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistry  to  the  pupils  of  the 
iN'aval  School  is  nearly  as  defective  as  is 
that  of  the  Mining  School  in  mathematics 
and  engineering. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  managers 
of  the  Kensington  Museum  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Elementary  Schools 
of  Science  for  Artizans,  by  paying  to 
teachers  of  certain  subjects  a  bonus  in 
respect  of  the  numbers  of  students 
under  instruction  who  should  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  We  may  find 
an  occasion  before  long  to  *  describe  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  so- 
called  Science  Classes  which  have  thus 
arisen  in  connexion  vrith  the  Science  and 
Art  department.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  in  the  meantime  to  state  that  the 
system  has  spread  over  the  country, 
until  in  May,  1870,  there  were  34,283 
persons  under  instruction ;  that  in  the 
interval  from  the  latter  date  to  last 
Christmas  300  additional  classes  have 
been  established ;  and  that,  in  the  esti- 
mation for  the  year  1871-72,  a  sum 
of  no  less  than  26,000/.  is  asked  for 
payments  to  teachera  "  on  results." 
The  printed  examination  papers  are 
prepared  and  looked  over  by  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence  in  their  respective 
departments  of  science ;  but  although 
the  large  amount  which  we  have  named 
will  be  paid  on  their  certificates,  these 
examiners  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  on  their  part 
to  detect  and  discourage  mere  book- 
work  and  cramming,  the  result  of  in- 
capable or  dishonest  teaching,  this  is  not 
altogether  in  their  power.  The  Eoyal 
Commissioners  on  Science  state  in  their 
Keport  that  they  have  taken  evidence  on 
this  subject,  and  that  "the  quality  of 
the  instruction  under  the  department 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
teachers  received  practical  instruction 
in  elementary  science."  The  authorities 
of  South  Kensington  have  made  a  slight 
effort  in  that  direction,  by  inviting  a 
limited  number  of  teachers  every  year 
to  short  courses  of  laboratory  instruction 
in  chemistry  and  other  subjects ;  but  the 
influence  of  this  effort  on  the  mass  of 
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incompetent  teachers  is,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  almost  inappreciable. 

In  this  state  of  scientific  instruction 
as  olFered  to  our  industrial  population — 
witli  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines,  incom- 
plete as  to  its  courses,  crowded  into 
small  and  unsuitable  rooms  coveted 
by  the  Geological  Survey ;  with  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Chemistry  crying  out 
for  more  space  and  for  laboratories 
more  appropriate  to  the  advanced 
state  of  chemical  science ;  with  the 
School  of  Xaval  Architecture  asking 
to  be  removed  from  old  buildings 
honeycombed  with  dry-rot,  the  roofs  of 
which  cannot  be  kept  watertight,  and 
from  a  number  of  temporary  sjieds  where 
the  students  shiver  in  winter  and  grill 
in  summer,  and  which  are  a  standing 
dang«»r  of  fire  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings; ;  with  a  pressing  demand  for 
more  systematic  instruction  in  science 
to  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  are  in 
their  turn  to  become  teachers  of  the 
artizans  in  our  manufacturing  districts — 
the  Science  Commission  had  to  consider 
what  use  should  be  made  of  a  new 
building  at  South  Kensington,  erected, 
Ave  had  almost  said,  by  stealth,  capable 
of  allording  to  all  the  students  of  the 
Xaval  School,  all  those  of  the  Mining 
School  and  more,  and  probably  twice  the 
number  of  students  of  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  a  series  of  noble  labora- 
toiics,  lecture-theatres,  and  class-rooms. 

Tliey  could  arrive  at  only  one  con- 
clusion, and  we  will  state  it  in  their 
own  words  : — 

*'  Witliout  expressing  any  opinion,  at  pre- 
sent, us  to  the  policy  of  Government  Schools 
of  SciciKc,  your  Commissioners  having  to  deal 
with  the  lloyaJ  School  of  Mines  and  the 
College  (if  Chemistry  as  institutions  which 
liave  existed  for  twenty  years,  and  which 
during  that  i>eriod  have  turned  out  a  large 
nuniher  nf  well-instnicted  students,  consider 
tlint  suih  f>teps  should  be  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  their  teaching  thoroughly 
ethcient. 

'*  With  this  object  we  recommend  that  the 
two  iiistitutic>ns  1)C  consolidated  ;  that  Mathe- 
matics he  added  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
now  given  ;  and  that  sufficient  laboratories 
and  assistance  for  practical  instruction  in  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  and  Biology  be  provided. 


"The  institution  thus  formed  (hereinafter 
called  the  *  Science  School  * ) '  may  be  con- 
veniently and  efficiently  governed  by  a 
Council  of  Professors,  one  of  that  body  acting 
as  Dean. 

"  We  have  further  heard  evidence  concern- 
ing the  buildings  at  South  Kensington  now 
nearly  coaii)leted  and  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  projected  8chool  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  Science ;  and  we  recommend  that  the 
Science  School  should  be  accommodated  in 
those  buildings.  We  have  given  careftil  attention 
to  the  considerations  in  favour  of  the  retention 
in  Jennyn  Street  of  the  technical  instruction 
in  certain  branches,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  these  consiileratiuns  are  outweighed  by 
the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
concentration. 

**  We  have  further  heard  evidence  concerning 
the  Royal  School  of  Kaval  Architectm^  and 
Marine  Engineering  now  conducted  at  South 
Kensin^»n  ;  and  we  recommend  that  the 
theoretical  instruction  of  that  School  should 
in  future  l)e  given  in  the  Science  School, 
the  general  instruction  in  Mathematics, 
Physical  Science,  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
thus  becoming  common  to  both  Schools." 

They  proceed  to  state  that  "the 
Science  School  will  be  available  for  the 
instruction  of  many  science  teachers 
throughout  the  country,"  but  they  re- 
serve for  a  further  report  "  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  shall  be  accessible  " 
to  that  class  of  students. 

In  the  Science  School,  which  we  sin- 
cerely trust  will  be  established  in  con- 
formity with  thisKeport — the  laboratories 
of  which,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
will  be  available  for  numerous  investi- 
gations now  conducted  at  great  expense 
for  various  Government  departments — 
the  country  will  have  for  the  tirst  time  a 
complete  Polytechnic  School,  less  impos- 
ing, it  is  true,  than  the  great  continental 
institutions  bearing  that  name,  but 
which  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  era  of  industrial 
progress  as  much  by  its  own  work,  as 
by  becoming  a  model  for  the  various 
schools  certain  to  be  founded,  if  not 
already  growing  up,  throughout  the 
country. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  Metropolitan  Polytechnic 
School  may  depend  directly  on  a  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

S. 
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FROM     A     VAGABOND  8     NOTE-BOOK. 


PART  IV. 

The  last  of  these  papers,  for  which 
I  am  mainly  responsible,  though  not 
published  until  November  was  in  type 
before  the  great  fire  at  Chicago,  other- 
wise some  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers,  and  of  respect  for  their  bearing 
under  so  fearful  a  trial,  would  surely 
have  been  spoken.  I  do  not  propose 
now  to  return  in  these  pages,  as  I  did 
in  fact,  to  Chicago,  or  to  add  any 
description  of  the  busiest  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  cities  I  was  ever  in,  to 
the  multitude  of  sketches  which  have 
appeared  during  the  past  month;  but  I 
should  like  to  put  on  record  one  little  epi- 
sode in  my  visit.  I  suppose  that  all  who 
have  come  across  the  notices  of  the  Rev. 
R.  CoUyer's  sermon,  preached  on  the 
Sunday  which  intervened  between  the 
first  great  fire  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  on  the  text  *'  Th^nk  ye  that  those 
Galileans  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell  were  sinners  above  all  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem]"  will  have  been  struck  by 
this  glimpse  of  the  man  and  his  work, 
and  will  be  glad  to  get  another  side-light 
thrown  upon  him  and  it.  I  had  been 
advised  in  New  England  not  to  miss 
the  chance  of  hearing  him  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  in  Chicago  on  a  Sunday, 
and  accordingly  inquired  my  way  to  his 
church,  after  breakfast  at  the  Tremont 
House.  The  church  was  a  fine,  new, 
modern  Gothic  building,  fronting  one  of 
the  broad  shady  avenues  which  ran  from 
the  business  centre  of  the  city  towards 
Lake  Atichigan.  It  had  been  quite  lately 
built  for  Mr.  CoUyer  by  his  congrega- 
tion, and  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  comfortable,  not  to  say 
luxurious,  places  of  worship  I  was  ever 
in.  The  whole  of  the  floor,  capable  I 
^should  say  of  holding  1,500  people,  was 


laid  out  in  easy  open  seats,  roomy  in 
every  direction.  These  and  all  the  pas- 
sages were  well  carpeted,  and  the  large 
congregation  came  in  noiselessly,  and 
could  worship  in  perfect  comfort,  with- 
out aching  backs  or  cramped  legs.  No- 
thing could  be  better  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that,  apart  from  anything  you 
might  hear,  it  was  physically  pleasant 
to  attend  the  service.  This  was  in  the 
ordinary  Protestant  form  where  no 
liturgy  is  in  use,  and  consisted  of 
hymns,  extempore  prayer  by  the  minis- 
ter, chapters  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  a  sermon ;  but  by  no 
means  in  the  ordinary  spirit,  if  I  may 
judge  by  other  services  of  different  de- 
nominations which  I  have  attended  both 
at  home  and  in  America.  These  too 
often  remind  one  of  the  ironical  pane- 
gyric of  a  New  England  humorist  on 
the  performance  of  a  celebrated  preacher, 
that  his  prayers  were  "  the  most  eloquent 
ever  addressed  to  a  Boston  audience." 
Mr.  Collyer*s  prayers  produced  an 
entirely  ditferent  impression.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  illustrate  it  better  than 
by  confessing  that,  as  we  stood  up  for 
the  hymn  before  the  sermon,  the  old 
story  of  the  west-country  downs  shepherd 
came  irresistibly  into  my  head,  who, 
when  his  new  jjarson  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  saying  that  there  was  going 
to  be  such  weather  as  pleased  him,  re- 
plied, "T'wull  be  zech,  make  zo  bauld, 
ez  plaazes  God  A'mighty,  and  wut 
plaazes  He  plaazes  I." 

Mr.  CoUyer  took  his  text  from  Job, 
chap.  xxxviiL  ver.  16:"  Hast  thou  entered 
into  the  springs  of  the  sea?  or  hast  thou 
walked  in  the  search  of  the  deep?" 
and  began  by  telling  us,  that  he  had 
been  spending  his  holidays  by  the  sea, 
and  had  come  back  full  of  thoughts 
about  it,  which  he  was  anxious  to  "  get 
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off  "  to  liis  own  people.     Then  followed 
a  quotation  from  Ruskin  as  to  the  fan- 
tastic power,  and  terrible  beauty,  of  the 
sea.     This,  he  said,  struck  his  key-note ; 
for  the  feeling  of  mankind  for  the  sea 
was  not  that  of  love,  but  of  fear.     No 
trace  of  love  for  the  sea,  but  only  of 
fear,   can  be  found  in*  the  Bible ;   St. 
John  in  his  Vision  sees  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  "  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea :"   and  so  it  is  with  all  the  great 
poets.      The   same  note  runs  through 
them   all,   even   the  English;   and  he 
illustrated   his   position  by  quotations 
from  Shakspere,  Burns,  Byron,  ending 
by  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  a  ship  was 
a  prison    with    the    chance   of    being 
drowned.     Even  sailors  don't  look  on 
the  sea  as  home,  but  fear  it,  and  weave 
all  kinds  of  mystical  notions  round  it. 
And  yet  the  sea  has  its  sweet  and  gentle 
side  too,  or  it  would  not  be  part  of  God's 
creation.  By  its  exhalations  it  requickens 
all  nature,  and  nourishes  every  plant  and 
flower  that  grows,  and  keeps  the  rivers 
sweet  and  running.     Then,  look  at  one 
of  the  exquisite  little  shells  which  you 
will  find  lying  perfect  on  the  shore  after 
the  fiercest  storm,  or  at  the  delicate  and 
heautiful  sea- creatures  and  plants  which 
lloat   unharmed.     The   lashing   of  the 
storm  has  done  them  no  harm,  and  there 
they  are  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  never 
been  raging  around  them.     And  so  the 
great  stormy  sea  of  life  has  its  gentle 
and  loving  side  for  every  one  of  us,  so 
long  as  we  trust  in  God,  <and  just  obey  • 
His  laws  and  do  His  will,  with  clear 
consciences  and  brave  hearts. 

The  barest  outline  this,  of  a  sermon 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
preacher  never  lost  hold  of  us  for  a 
moment,  a  vigorous  grey  four  square 
man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  wonderfully 
expressive  face,  full  of  the  power  and 
gentleness  which  he  was  painting.  One 
felt  that  ho  was  putting  his  whole  self 
into  his  words,  and  all  the  moods 
through  which  he  carried  us,  from 
broad  humour  to  deep  pathos,  were 
fused  into  a  white  glow  by  the  heat  of 
the  man's  own  simple  earnestness.  And 
there  was  a  fearlessness  in  the  way  he 
laid  hold  of  and  used  anything  which 


suited  his  purpose,  which  reminded  me 
of  the  witty  description  of  Theodore 
Parker's  preaching  in  the  "Fable  for 
Critics."  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here 
more  than  the  last  lines. 

"  Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been  tierily 

fumaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in 

earnest. 
There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a  plough- 
man than  Priest, 
If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at 

least ; 
His  gestures  all  downright,  and  same,  if  you 

will,. 
As  of  brown-fisted  Hobnail  in  hoeing  a  drill. 
But  his  periods  foil  on  you  stroke  after 

stroke, 
Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak  : 
You  forget  the  man  wholly,  you're  thankful 

to  meet 
With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the  field  and 

the  street. 
And  to  hear,  you're   not   over  particular 

whence, 
Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Latimer's 

sense." 

I  was  proud  to  remember  that  the 
preacher  was  an  Englishman  born.     ]Mr. 
Collyer  began  his  life  as  a  Yorkshire 
blacksmith,  and  his  mission  as  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  in  England.    He  emigrated 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  at 
Chicago  (I  believe)  fourteen  years,  which 
entitles  him  to  call  himself  one  of  the 
oldest    inhabitants.       When   his   new 
church   was  built,  one  of   his  congre- 
gation    made     a     pilgrimage   to     the 
Yorkshire   village   where    the   pastor's 
forge  had  stood,  and  bought  the  anvil 
on  which  he  used  to  work.     I  saw  it  in 
one  of  the  large  rooms  over  which  the 
church  stood.      A  whole  s(it  of  these, 
again  most  comfortably  furnished'  ran 
under  the  building,  and  we-e  ust's.  ibr 
various   congregational   puis  ^ses.      On 
my  visit  I  found  a  number  v     he  active 
members  of  the  congregatiol. 
pastor,  talking  over  work'^ 
or  another,  and  from  all  I  8«>»  it  6^.    • 
that  the  idea  of  the  Independents,  the 
separate  life  of  each  congregation  as  a 
kind  of  big  family,  was  very  strikingly 
realized   here.     I   had  a  good  deal  of 
very  interesting  talk  with  Mr.  Collyer 
on  church  matters ;  and,  amongst  other 
things,   took   objection  tt:  >the  luxury 
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of    the   fittings   and  furniture   of    his 
church,  as  likely  to  keep  away  the  poor, 
of  whom  I  saw  none  present  at  either 
of  the  services.     To  which  he  replied 
that  as  to  the  soft  carpets  and  cushions 
they  were  put  there  by  his  congregation, 
who  built  and  fitted  the  church  at  their 
own  expense,  and  after  their  own  fancy, 
and  were  proud  of  having  it  as  com- 
fortable   as    money    could    make    it, 
and  he  had  no   voice   in  the  matter ; 
and  as  for  the  poor,  two-thirds  of   his 
l^eople  lived  on  weekly  wages,  and  were 
in  fact  the  poor  of  Chicago.     "  What ! 
those  men  and  women  I  see  now,  going 
away  from  church  ] "     "  Certainly,"  he 
said.  There  was  not  a  man  amongst  them 
who  was  not  at  least  as  well  dressed  as 
either  of  us.     Can  it  be  that  there  are 
really  no  poor  in  such  a  city  1  was  the 
problem  which  occurred  to  me,  and  to 
which  my  short  stay  did  not  enable  me 
to  get  an  answer  satisfactory  to  myself. 
But  it  did  give  me  enough  insight  into 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
to  make  their  splendid  rally  after  the 
great    fire    a    matter    of    no    surprise. 
Probably    Mr.    CoUyer's    congregation 
have  lost  everything,  and  have  had  to 
begin  life  again;  but  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  another  eighteen  months  or 
so,  the  visitor  to  Chicago  will  find  that 
they  have  put  him  back  in  at  least  as 
fine  a  church  as  that  in  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  with  them  a 
year  ago. 


Galena  proved  to  be,  like  most  border 
towns, '  city  with  a  great  future  history. 

'*  s  yet  it  presents  no  feature  of  greater 

.  terest  than  the  solid  red-brick  house, 

with  gr  :n  latticed  blinds  to  the  windows, 

stanr^        on  one  of  the  hills  over  which 

n  straggles,  which  the  citizens 

sented  to  General  Grant.     But 

-^.o  .*i-e  fine  big  public  schools — the 
imiversal  feature  of  Western  towns, 
where  the  biggest  and  best  building  is 
always  the  school  —  and  comfortable- 
lo6king  residences  on  the  hills,  and 
manufactories  more  or  less  developed, 
and  wharfs  for  lumber  and  other  pro- 
'^  the  side  of  the  rather  doleful- 


looking  stream  which  connects  it  with 
the  Mississippi.  Up  and  down  this 
stream  run  steamers  of  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  build  it  seemed  to  us,  on  the 
look-out,  of  course,  as  we  all  were,  for 
the  "  Prairie  BelL"  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  put  my  money  on  Galena  if  I 
were  bound  for  settlement  in  the  West ; 
but  the  citizens,  to  judge  by  the  one  or 
two  we  met,  are  not  of  this  advice,  and 
believe  in  the  future  of  their  own  city 
with  a  faith  which  seems  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  its  forecastings  come 
out  true. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mineral  district,  indeed    one  may  say 
exceptionally  rich,  for  it  would  seem 
that  silver  grows  there.     A  shaft  near 
the  town  was  abandoned  for  some  years. 
When  opened  again  lately,  an  old  chain, 
which  had  been  left  hanging  by    the 
former  explorers,  was  found  coated  with 
silver  instead  of  the  futile  rust  of  the 
Old  World !   I  ventured  to  cross-examine 
the  mining  engineer    (a  matter-of-fact, 
successful    person)   who  told   me    the 
story,  and   was   convinced   he  was  not 
joking,  and  believed  himself  that   all 
metals  grew.      But  the  most  amusing 
case  of  faith  in  Galena  that  we  came 
across,  was  that  of  one,  whom  I  may 
perhaps  call  a  typical  Western  adven- 
turer.    He  came  out  young,  and  had 
tried  many  ways  of  life,  including  that 
of  undertaker,  encouraged  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  business  by  a  serious 
epidemic.     As  the  ordinary  funeral  ap- 
paratus  was   scarce  in  Illinois  at  that 
time,  he  converted  a  light  waggon  he  had 
into  a  hearse  by  the  help  of  some  black 
trappings,  and  in  it  he  drove  a  famous 
old  trotter  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  east.     The  trade  throve  with  him, 
until  one  day,  when  he  was  called  on  to 
convey  a  well-known  settler,  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  his  last  resting-place. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable gathering  of   waggon-owning 
neighbours  to  the  ceremony  in  question, 
and,  when  the  procession  started,  one  or 
two  of  them  kept  pressing  up  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hearse.      Somehow  the 
pace  would  keep  quickening,  till  at  last, 
about  a  mile  from  the  cemetery,  in  order 
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to  hold  his  place  at  all,  the  undertaker 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  hands,  shove 
out  his  feet,  and  cry  "  g-lang "  to  his 
old  trotter.      He   brought   up   at   the 
cemetery  with  a  clear  lead,  though  the 
chief  mourner  made  pretty  good  time ; 
hut,  possibly  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent wliich  happened  to  the  cofi&n,  or 
because  the  epidemic  abated,  soon  after 
left  his  mournful  occupation.     Turning 
his  attention  to  mining  and  land  invest- 
ment, he  became  the  convert  of  an  in- 
genious miniug  speculator  and  theorist, 
who  has  established,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, that   Galena  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  known  world,  and  will,  therefore, 
prove  the  richest  in  metals.     From   a 
cursory    perusal    of  the   pamphlet    in 
which  the  proofs  are  given,  I  gather  the 
argument  to  be,  that  the  present  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  earth  makes  it  certain 
that  the  weight  is  pretty  evenly  divided, 
and  that  America  is,  in  fact,  about  as 
heavy  as  the  three  old  continents  taken 
together.      But,  having   regard   to   the 
mmense  disproportion  between  the  ag- 
gregate superficial  area  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  that  of  l^orth  America,  it  is 
clear  that  the  latter  must  be  composed 
of   vastlv  heavier   material :   otherwise 
the  world  would  be   lopsided,  and  its 
motion  entirely  different  from  what  we 
experience.    This  extra  weight  can  only 
be  caused  by  an  immense  preponderance 
of  metals  on  the  American  side,  and  ab- 
struse calculations  show  that  Galena  is 
the  precise  spot  where  the  greatest  mass 
of  them  will  be  found  to  exist.     I  give 
the   information   for  what  it  may   be 
worth   to   intending  investors.      There 
are*  wilder  crotchets  about  in  the  West 
by  scores. 

"  We  shall  be  on  the  Mississippi  now 
in  about  half  an  hour,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, as  we  moved  out  of  Galena.  The 
intelligence  set  us  all  on  the  qui  vive 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  father  of 
waters,  and  we  swarmed  out  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  our  saloon  car,  as 
the  "  Champaign  "  spun  cheerily  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  sluggish  Galena 
stream.  Our  first  glimpse  was  a  dis- 
appointment.    As  we  ran  round  the 


base  of  the  last  of  the  range  of  Illinois 
hills  and  turned  northward,  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  across  to  the  west,  and 
said,  ^*  There's  the  river."     We  looked, 
and  saw  a  mighty  swamp,  but   not  a 
river,  miles  and  miles  of  trees,  some  of 
them  large  ones,  standing  in  stagnant 
water  and  covered  with  creepers.     The 
river  was  luckily  high,  so  we  got  this 
sight  of  a  forest  growing  out  of  water 
to  perfection.     Then  for  a  mile  or  two 
the  land  would  just  manage  to  assert 
itself,  sometimes  becoming  sound  enough 
for  a  few  cattle  to  pick  about  in  a  deso- 
late kind  of  way,  and  then  again  mere 
swamp,  only  fit  for  alligators  and  wild 
fowl.     The  former  we  did  not  see,  as 
there   are   none;   but  numbers  of  the 
latter,  including  canvas-back  ducks  on 
their  migration  southwards,  and  what  I 
took  for  a  beautiful  white  heron.     The 
creepers  were  getting  their  autumn  tints, 
and,  in  places,  the  fine  purple  tint  of  the 
shumack  bushes,  and  the  bright  yellow 
of  a  tall  plant  like  our  golden-rod,  which 
grew  in   great   masses,  lighted  up  the 
dismal    swamp,   and    made    it    almost 
cheerfuL     Presently  we  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  main  river,  and  of  what 
in  the  distance  looked  like  a  bridge  of 
gossamer,  over  which  we  were  to  cross 
into  Iowa.     It  is  a  marvel  of  lightness 
and  strength,  1,700  feet  of  iron  truss 
work,  consisting  of  light  bars  and  bolts, 
resting  at  long  intervals  on  stone  piers. 
There  were  only  two  to  this  Dunluth 
bridge,  though  the  river  is  nearly  half  a 
mile  broad.    In  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
is  a  moveable  **draw,"  working  on  a 
pivot^to  allow  of  the  passage  of  steamers. 
The  draw  is  320  feet  in  length,  and  so 
nicely  balanced  that  a  single  man  can 
swing  it  in   fine   weather.      Soon   we 
dived  into  a  tunnel  cut  through  a  rocky 
bluff,  and  came  out  suddenly  on  the 
bridge  itself,  over  the  centre  of  which  a 
large  iron  eagle  with  spreading  wings 
keeps  watch  over  the  Mississippi     And 
a  most  glorious  view  he  has  of  it,  or, 
at  any  rate,  we  had,  up  and  down  the 
broad    stream,   flowing    between    high 
wooded  bluffs,  majestic  and  clear,  not 
yet  sullied  by  Missouri  sand,  and  at  this 
point  1,600  miles  from  the  sea.     The 
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optimist  was  evidently  impressed  as  we 
steamed  slowly  over  the  bridge. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  feel  bound 
to  own  that  your  disagreeable  bird  up 
there  has  a  right  to  scream  and  clap  his 
wings  over  this  bridge." 

"I  guess  you  may,"  said  the  potentate. 
"  This  is  ever  so  much  the  best  thing  in 
bridges  you  can  see  on  this,  or  any  other 
continent." 

"Come,  that's  a  large  order.  I've  been 
at  Montreal." 

"And  you  did  the  Victoria  bridge 
there,  of  course?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  don't  say  it's  graceful 
You  may  call  it  ugly,  if  you  like.  But 
those  superb  granite  piers,  and  the 
covered  iron-way,  are  about  the  most 
remarkablo  engineering  work  in  the 
world.  I  felt  that  our  respectable 
Eritish  beast  had  a  right  to  roar  then." 

"Did  you?  Then  I  guess  he  ought 
to  roar  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  did  that  bridge  cost?" 

"  Well,  several  millions.  I  don't  re- 
member the  figures." 

"Nor  I.  But  I  know  that  if  the 
Grand  Trunk  would  knock  their  great 
stupid  pipe  to  pieces  and  sell  it,  they 
might  build  a  better  bridge  on  this  truss 
system  for  the  cost  of  the  old  iron." 

"  A  truss  bridge  there !  pooh,  pooh, 
remember  the  snow." 

"  So  I  do.  We've  got  nearly  as  much 
snow  here." 

"Well — but — confound  it,  if  you  have 
heavy  snows,  you  must  keep  them  off  the 
bridge  ;  you  must  have  a  cover,  and  the 
cover  mxx^i  be  strong  enough." 

"  You  don't  want  any  cover  at  all. 
Why  can't  you  just  let  it  through,  as  we 
do  here  ?  " 

The  potentate  was  triumphant  for  the 
moment.  Neither  of  us  were  prepared 
for  any  reasonable  criticism  on  his  last 
proposal;  and,  as  we  passed  over  the  open 
iron- work  of  the  bridge,  and  looked 
down  through  it  to  the  water  below,  and 
up  to  the  sky  above,  it  certainly  was 
aot'easy  to  see  what  was  to  be  said 
against  his  plan  of  "  letting  it  through." 
I  think  we  felt  for  the  moment  some- 
what crestfallen,  and  the  least  bit  in  the 


world  put  out.     Perhaps  he  saw  this ; 
at  any  rate  he  rattled  on : — 

"Well,  now,  you  mustn't  grudge  us 
our  Mississippi.  It's  something  like  our 
backbone,  you  see,  and  whenever  we 
think  of  it  we  feel  big.  We  all  do  so, 
I  tell  you.  I  remember  when  I  was  at 
Singapore  I  used  to  go  to  a  tavern  down 
by  the  port,  which  was  the  house  of  call 
of  the  merchant  captains.  Your  skip- 
pers always  mustered  strong  there,  and 
one  day  after  dinner  they  got  over  their 
grog  to  canvassing  the  navies  of  all  the 
world.  They  soon  made  a  clean  sweep, 
I  tell  you,  of  all  the  rest,  and  left  the 
British  navy  riding  alone  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  There  was  a  long  yellow 
chap  in  one  comer,  a  tough,  silent, 
double-jointed  fellow.  I  could  see  in  a 
moment  ho  hailed  from  somewhere 
within  sight  of  Plymouth  Rock.  Well, 
he  sat  there  hitching  and  wincing,  till 
first  he  couldn't  drink,  and  then  he 
couldn't  chaw,  and  at  last  up  he  jumped, 
slapped  his  cap  on  to  his  head,  and 
roared  out,  *  By  thunder,  you  Britishers, 
I  jest  tell  you  this.  Thar's  steamers 
enough  on  our  Mississippi  to  tow  your 
cussed  thundering  little  island  across  the 
Atlantic  without  your  knowing  it.'  And 
then  he  made  sail  for  the  door.  And 
now  here  we  are  at  Dubuque,  and 
you're  going  to  get  prairie  chicken 
for  tea." 

So  we  landed,  and  walked  into  the 
town  while  tea  was  being  prepared  at 
the  railway  restaurants.  The  prairie 
chickens,  for  which  the  Vice-President 
had  wired  on,  had  to  be  split  and 
broiled,  the  delicious  fashion  in  which 
they  are  served  ;  so  we  had  a  spare  half- 
hour  to  inspect  our  first  half-settled 
town.  And  quaint,  pushing,  go-ahead, 
slip-shod  places  they  are,  one  and  all. 
Dubuque  streets  are  laid  out  as  wide  as 
Portland  Place,  and  have  street  cars 
running  in  the  middle  of  them,  but  the 
rest  of  the  carriage-way  is  a  slough  of 
despond,  often  axle-tree  deep  in  mud. 
The  side  pavements  are  of  wood.  In 
the  main  street  there  was  a  wholesale 
silversmith's  store  with  a  splendid  show 
of  gootis,  and  several  great  dry-goods 
and  grocery  stores ;  then  a  lot  of  dirty 
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wooden  liovels,  or  a  blank  lot  with  holes 
full  of  water;  then  a  newspaper  office 
(there  are  tliree  dailies  in  .Dubuque,  and 
in  the  copy  of  an  evening  paper  which 
we  bought  were  quotations  from   that 
morning's  London  Morning  Post).  Every 
house,   big  or  small,  was  placarded  in 
huge  letters  with  the  owner's  name  and 
trade ;   amongst  others,  greatly   to   the 
contusion  of  our  English  notions,  "  H. 
Tuttle,  Ju.^tice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary 
Public,"  announced  himself  over  a  door 
from  whicli  projected  a  barber's  pole, 
and  a  (larkie  invited  us  to  be  shaved. 
Here,   too,  we   saw   for  the  first  time 
trains    oi    emigrants    starting   for    the 
prairies,  in  their  long  covered  waggons 
loaded  with  lumber  for  their  first  houses, 
women,  children  (in  plenty,  and  healthy, 
hapi^y-looking   little   folk),   and   a   few 
household     goods.      The     teams    were 
mostly  of  serviceable  well-bred  horses, 
and  a  few  cattle  followed  each  waggon. 
We  got  hack  to  the  station  hotel  much 
interested,    and    just   in    time   to   fall 
heavily   upon    our   chickens   and   beef- 
steak.     After  tea  we  went    "aboard," 
and  received  the  M.C.  of  Dubuque  and 
sevenl  of  the  principal  citizens  for   a 
smoke  in  our  saloon.     Our  talk  till  late 
in  the  night  was  of  the  wonders  of  the 
AVest,  and  of  the  certainty  of  Dubuque 
becoming  before  long  the  chief  of  these 
wonders.  Then  our  guests  went  "ashore," 
and  we  turned  in,  while  the  "Champaign" 
got  up  steam  and  travelled  away  west- 
ward into  the  night. 

It  was  early  morning  when  we  drew 
up  at  Fort  Dodge.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  spot  was  merely 
known  as  one  where  a  garrison  of  a 
hundred  men  were  kept  to  serve  as  a 
breakwater  against  Indian  forays  :  but 
the  settler  and  the  locomotive  have 
pushed  on  so  fast  that  it  is  no  use  look- 
ing for  a  Titd  man  now-a-days  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Missouri. 

Stepi)ing  off  the  "  Champaign"  on  t6 
the  station  platform,  I  saw  the  optimist 
and  the  struggler  intently  staring  at  the 
little  station-house,  a  very  ordinary 
looking  building  of  roughhewn  whitish 
stone. 

*•  I  say,"  called  out  the  struggler,  "just 


look  here.  The  Vice  has  been  telling  us 
that  the  ground  about  this  place  has 
been  found  to  be  one  mass  of  gypsum, 
and  the  station  itself  is  built  of  solid 
gypsum  blocks." 

"  Gypsum  1  What's  gy^wum,  opti- 
mist ? " 

"Something  to  do  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  isn't  it]  But  Pm  past  the  age 
for  examination  questions.  Ask  the 
struggler." 

**  Gypsum  is  a  mineral  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lime  mixed  with  twenty-one 
per  cent,  of  water,"  said  the  struggler 
with  mock  solemnity.  "The  Vice  told 
me  so,  and  he  always  speaks  like  an 
Encyclopaidia,  you  know.  And  crushed 
gypsum  makes  a  very  fijie  manure  ;  and 
Fort  Dodge  is  going  to  stuff  its  own  and 
the  railway  company's  pockets  by  selling 
it ;  and  finally  this  station-house  will  be 
ground  up,  and  utilized  as  a  tonic  fv)r 
over-worked  and  exhausted  prairie  soils. 
Not  just  yet,  though,  luckily  for  us. 
We're  to  be  on  genuine  unadulterated 
prairie  before  breakfast  is  over." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  broke  in  the  Vice,  com- 
ing up  at  this  moment  from  a  visit  oi' 
inspection  of  station  buildings  and  roll- 
ing stock,  such  as  he  never  failed  to 
make  at  every  halting-place, — "before 
this  year  Fort  Dodge  was  the  terminus 
of  civilization  and  the  Illinois  Central 
in  this  location.  But  we  wanted  to  tap 
the  Upper  Missouri :  so  this  summer  we 
got  a  track  pushed  out  right  across 
country,  a  matter  of  near  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  to  Sioux  City  on  the  river, 
and  the  route  is  hardly  so  settled  up  yet 
but  what  you'll  find  some  pretty 
natural  prairie  on  it,  I  guess,  if  you  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing." 

I,  for  one,  owe  many  a  pleasant  hour 
to  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Mayne  Keid,  so 
no  wonder  that  I  cared  enough  for  "that 
sort  of  thing  "  to  cut  breakfast  very  short 
this  morning,  and  take  my  cigar  out 
upon  that  best  of  travelling  observatories, 
the  front  car  platform. 

The  look  of  the  country  changed 
rapidly  as  we  left  Fort  Dodge  behind 
us.  Steaming  past  an  emigrant  party 
just  breaking  up  night-quarters  an<l 
starting  their  file  of  bullock  teams  west- 
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Tvards  along  a  black  oozy  trail,  and  past 
a  thoroughly  Irish-looking  colony  of 
shanties,  that  no  doubt  owed  existence 
to  the  navvies  employed  on  the  new 
line,  we  ran  out  upon  a  dreary,  treeless, 
undulating  plain,  where  the  only  signs 
of  man's  work  and  life  were  the  thread- 
like track  of  the  railroad,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  distance  the  outline  of  some 
solitary  settler's  home.  We  were  the 
centre  of  a  huge  circular  disk  of  tangled 
grass,  of  which  the  rails,  stretching  on 
both  sides  with  mathematical  straight- 
ness  to  the  horizon,  formed  a  diameter. 
Rank  weeds  and  grass  everywhere,  up 
to  the  very  edges  of  the  unfenced  track, 
and  not  even  a  prairie  chicken  on  the 
wing  to  give  animation  to  the  dull  ex- 
panse of  downs.  And  this  was  *  rolling 
prairie ' !  Well,  of  all  the  uninterest- 
ing places 

"  Guess  you  want  a  friend  to  play 
showman,"  said  the  Vice  cheerily, 
behind  me.  **  Open  prairie  is  just  like 
one  of  those  school-books  that  must 
have  a  commentator  to  make  one  ap- 
preciate them,  that's  a  fact.  The  bare 
text  don't  go  down  well,  eh  1  Own  up, 
now." 

I  confessed  that  I  had  begun  to  think 
the  scenery  a  trifle  monotonous. 

"Monotonous?  Ah,  I  see  you're 
looking  at  the  track.  Well,  it  is  rather 
straight  perhaps.  We're  now  running 
over  a  fifty-mile  stretch,  that,  bar  one 
trifling  curve,  is  as  dead  straight  a  line 
as  can  be  drawn  on  this  continent. 
But  what  would  you  have?  In  Eng- 
land, you  first  let  your  country  towns 
and  villages  get  built  up  just  where 
they'd  a  mind,  and  then  had  to  run 
your  railroads  in  the  awkwarcjest  in- 
convenientest  zigzags  to  suit  them  all. 
Out  here  in  the  West  we've  a  different 
plan,  which  the  old  countries  would 
follow  too,  I  warrant,  if  they  could  only 
clear  the  table  and  have  a  fresh  deal  all 
round.  Wo  fix  on  a  likely  route  for 
settlers  and  traffic,  build  a  bee-line 
track  along  it — for  there  is  seldom  any- 
thing to  go  out  of  the  direct  way  for — 
open  depots  (what  you  call  stations) 
at  intervals,  and  raise  a  healthy  crop 
of  towns  as  fast  as  young  'uns  grow 


mustard   on  a    piece   of    wet  flannel 
Towns    can't    be,    in    fiact,    on    these 
prairies  till  the  railroads  are  built." 
"  Why  not  ? " 

"  What  are  you  to  build  them  of  1 
Dame  Nature  laid  out  the  soil  for  large 
farming,  and  hasn't  provided  an  ounce 
of  stone,  or  clay,  or  timber  on  it.  Look 
there  to  the  left ;  there's  a  specifnen  of 
what  we  call  a  sod-shanty, — turf  walls, 
you  see,  and  grass  thatching, — the  only 
sort  of  living-place  a  settler  can  put  up 
in  pre-locomotive  days;  and  a  rough 
time  some  of  them  have,  I  tell  you. 
Afterwards,  when  we  railroad  people 
come  along,  about  the  first  loads  we 
carry  West  are  lumber  from  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  And  then  the  tide  of 
settlers  does  begin  flowing,  if  you  like. 
Whole  families  come  out,  each  with 
their  frame-house,  in  numbered  pieces, 
stowed  in  the  baggage-cars  like  other 
traps,  and  a  lot-certificate  from  our  land 
office  in  their  pockets,  and  almost  before 
you've  time  to  turn  off  steam  a  whole 
prairie  has  vanished  into  arables  and 
streets.  We  shall  be  at  one  of  our  new 
towns,  warranted  this  season's  growth, 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  shall  see  for 
yourself  whether  I'm  romancing." 

"Perish  the  thought,  0  most  sober 
and  attractive  of  Vices.  But  don't  I 
see  a  clump  of  young  trees  in  front 
there  ? " 

"Another  importation.  You  see, 
when  it  rains  or  blows  in  these  parts, 
it  isn't  a  one-horse  kind  of  raining  or 
blowing  by  any  means.  So,  as  there  is 
no  natural  shelter  for  man  or  beast,  the 
settler  just  makes  one,  by  planting  a 
good  thick  screen  of  cotton- Avood  along- 
side his  farm  buildings.  But  I  must  go 
in  and  scheme  out  to-morrow's  run  with 
the  President.  Guess  you'll  right  down 
hate  the  prairie  if  I  lecture  you  any 
more  about  it." 

"  On  the  contrary  ;  your  talk  has  had 
on  mc  that  most  notable  effect  of  a  cold 
tub,  out  of  which,  someone  wisely  says, 
you  never  take  the  same  ideas  that  you 
earned  into  it." 

The  slamming  of  the  car  door  an- 
nounced that  my  friend  had  lost  the 
compliment  of  my  last  remark.     Peel- 
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iog  the  gregarious  instinct,  and  the 
desire  of  another  of  the  potentate's 
cigars,  strong  upon  me,  I  followed  in, 
to  liiid  the  rest  of  the  party  in  anxious 
debate  over  a  big  map,  as  to  the  route 
to  be  taken  from  Sioux  City  onwards. 
The  struggler  was  all  for  a  rush  across 
the  continent  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
'  Frisco/  "  for  one  really  ought  to  see 
those  Mormon  fellows,  you  know,  before 
they're  stamped  out,  and — and — IVe 
more  than  half  promised  my  sister  to 
bring  her  Brigham's  autograph  for  her 
collection."  The  optimist  "had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  about  Mormonism, 
and  didn't  think  it  would  do  to  spend  a 
precious  week  in  going  to  see  it ;"  while 
the  Illinois  Central  authorities  were  ready 
to  order  the  **  Champaign  "  to  any  part 
of  the  continent,  so  long  as  we  all  had 
a  *  good  time.'  But  before  any  decision 
had  been  come  to,  the  question  was 
happily  shelved  by  our  arrival  at 
JSewell. 

"  Not  a  timber  here  last  spring,"  the 
Vice  reminded  me,  as  we  stepped  ashore. 
Truly  the  reminder  was  needed ;  for  all 
about  the  depot  clustered  the  buildings 
of  a  village  that  looked  long  out  of 
babydom.  A  restaurant,  a  meat  market, 
and  a  billiard-hall  stood  conspicuous  by 
their  placards  amongst  the  yellow  frame- 
houses.  Curiosity  took  us  into  the 
billiard-hall.  What  kind  of  human 
beings  could  have  taste  and  time  for 
billiards  in  Newell?  Just  inside  his 
door,  the  proprietor,  a  shrewd  Cornish- 
man,  was  sitting  at  his  spirit-bar,  with 
a  calm,  confident  air  that  seemed  to  say 
he,  at  any  rate,  felt  no  fear  of  lacking 
customers  ;  and,  sure  enough,  in  the 
rough  shed  dignified  by  the  name 
*hall,'  two  strapping  young  fellows, 
in  butternut  suits  and  long  cow-hide 
boots,  were  idly  knocking  balls  about  on 
a  decrepit  table.  We  were  hardly  out 
of  the  door  again,  when  the  struggler 
burst  out — 

"  Isn't  that  a  pitiful  sight,  now  ? 
barely  ten  o'clock,  too.  Why,  I  don't 
believe  tlie  idlest  men  in  town,  would 
ever  dream  of  going  to  the  club  billiard- 
room  at  this  time  of  the  morning." 

"  They'd    be    just    waking    out     of 


dream-land  about  now,  perhaps,"  said 
the  potentate,  drily,  "But,  fact  is, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  of  this  kind 
of  thing  in  new  settlements.  They're  a 
bit  feverish  at  first,  but  it  sloughs  off, 
mostly,  it  sloughs  off." 

And  away  he  went  with  the  Vice  to 
look  after  the  points,  signals,  water- 
tanks,  and  such  like  paraphernalia  of 
the  dep6t,  while  the  rest  of  us  strolled 
curiously  through  the  village.  Plenty 
of  life  and  stir  already.  There,  astride 
on  his  own  gable,  sat  a  sturdy,  helpful 
settler,  putting  the  finishing  shingles  to 
his  roof ;  and,  across  the  road,  two  pair 
of  stout  hands  were  unloading  a  waggon- 
ful  of  pine  lumber  on  to  a  vacant 
building  lot.  Not  much  to  see,  may 
be,  but  plenty  to  think  about  in  a  place 
like  Newell. 

As  I  was  lingering  on  the  dep6t 
platform,  idly  waiting  for  the  usual 
summons  aboard,  a  tall,  gaunt  stranger 
ranged  up  alongside,  and  abruptly  fired 
a  volley  of  questions  into  me. 

"  Going  on  these  cars  ? " 

"  Yes." 

«  Officer  o'  the  line  r 

"  No." 

"  One  of  the  Englishmen  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  part  of  England  1 " 

"  Worcestershire." 

*'Ever  been  in  our  country  before  1 " 

**No." 

"  How  d'you  like  our  country  1 " 

This  last  interrogatory  I  had  found 
by  experience  to  be  almost  a  figure  of 
speech  in  the  States,  hardly  requiring  or 
expecting  a  reply.  Your  ordinary  citizen 
seems  to  throw  it  in,  by  way  of  starting 
conversation,  as  naturally  as  we  resort 
to  the  weather.  "  Mr.  Vagabond,  sjr ; 
happy  to  meet  you,  sir.  How  do.^ou 
like  our  country?"  was  the  stereo- 
typed formula  that  I  had  grown  to 
consider  as  much  a  part  of  an  intro- 
duction as  the  conventional  bow  and 
hat  movement.  But  till  this  morn- 
ing at  Newell  I  had  never  realized  in 
the  flesh  that  stock  hero  of  anecdotes, 
the  inquisitive  Yankee.  It  is  a  preva- 
lent belief  on  our  side  of  the  water,  I 
take  it,  that  talkativeness,  curiosity,  and 
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humour  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
every  American  citizen.     How  far  those 
Americans  who  assert  their  nationality 
most  loudly  at  the  Langham,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Beau  Rivage,  warrant  this  cha- 
racter, I  need  not  stay  to  argue.     It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Eng- 
lishman abroad  is  a  very  different  being 
from  the  Englishman  at  home.     But  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain,  as  the  outcome 
of  my  own  roving  experiences,  that,  in 
his  own  hemisphere  and  among  his  own 
countrymen,     the     average     American 
citizen   is   one   of  the   most  reserved, 
taciturn,  and  matter-of-fact  of  mortals. 
Your  neighbour  in  a  railroad-  or  horse- 
car  will  answer  you  civilly  enough  if 
you   address  him,  particularly  if  he  sees 
you  are  a  foreigner ;  but  you  may  travel 
a  couple  of  hundred  nules  together  before 
he  will  open  his  lips  merely  to  strike  up 
a  conversation  with  you.     Go  into  any 
big  hotel  at  some  meal- time — almost  any 
hour  between  7  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  will  do 
— and  you  will  find  the  capacious  saloon 
dotted  with  silent  solitary  feeders,  every 
one  of  whom  seems  to  have  posted  himself 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  everybody 
else,  as  if  on  purpose  to  escape  speaking 
or  being  spoken  to.     The  only  chatter- 
boxes  a  stranger  comes  across  are  the 
darkey   haircutters  and   shavers,   who, 
with  your  hair  or  nose  between  their 
fingers,  pour  out  a  stream  of  amusing 
gossip  that  Truefitt's  young  men  would 
give  all  their  scissors  to  attain  to. 

Eive  miles  flat  running,  and  the 
"  Champaign  "  drew  up  again  at  Stormy 
Lake,  another  town  of  the  future,  and 
we  all  turned  out  to  stretch  our  legs, 
and  make  observations. 

"  About  the  likeliest  location  on  this 
track,"  began  the  President,  with  a  con- 
tented smile.  "  Wherever  you  see  this 
tough,  stringy  weed  growing  thick,  you 
may  bet  you*ro  on  a  stroug  corn-soil ; 
and  that  pond  yonder — it's  brimful  of 
pickerel  and  such — wiU  come  in  handy 
by  and  by." 

"  Pond  !  Why,  it's  as  big  as  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  isn't  it?" 

"  About  five  miles  by  two ;  but  we 
don't  reckon  much  of  that.  There's  a 
regular  string  of  them  between  this  and 


the  Red  River,  up  Minnesota  way. 
Halloa,  what  on  earth's  our  friend  so 
tickled  with  ? " 

The  optimist  had  loitered  behind 
among  the  houses,  and  now  came  up 
laughing  with  a  printed  poster  in  his 
hand. 

"  Carried  this  off  from  the  post-office," 
he  said.  '^It's  an  announcement  that 
the  Honourable  Elijah  JN'oakes,  ex-M.C. 
and  candidate  for  this  Congressional 
district  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Iowa, 
proposes  addressing  the  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  electors  of  Stormy  Lake  next 
month.  I've  seen  some  clever  borough- 
nursing  in  the  old  country  in  my  time ; 
but  this  creeping  up  a  constituency's 
sleeve  before  it's  even  out  of  long 
clothes  fairly  beats  me.  Why,  I  do 
believe  there  are  as  many  potential  streets- 
marked  out  here  as  there  are  actual 
voters  living  in  them  at  present,  eh, 
potentate  1 " 

"The  Honourable  Elijah  isn't  due  for 
six  weeks.  Guess  our  cars  will  have 
run  him  out  an  audience  between  whiles. 
Only  come  back  next  fall,  and  we'll 
show  you  a  school-house,  an  elevator  or 
two,  and  perhaps  a  beet  sugar-mill  be- 
tween our  depdt  and  the  lake  there,  and 
you  shall  read  the  latest  European  tele- 
grams in  a  Stormy  Lake  Daily  Adver- 
tiser.  We  settle  up  fast  in  these 
parts." 

*We  settle  up  fast.'  Pondering 
over  the  potentate's  confident  words  as 
we  rolled  easily  along  the  new-built 
tract,  I  could  not  help  agreeing  to  them* 
The  thatch  is  hardly  brown  on  the 
shanties  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  whose 
sole  but  unchallenged  title  to  their 
holdings  is  that  of  the  first-comer,  and 
already,  out  here,  fourteen  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  com- 
petition for  land  is  brisk  enough,  I  find, 
to  have  brought  its  average  price  to  ten 
dollars  the  acre.  The  would-be  settler, 
whose  pluck  and  sinews  are  his  only 
capital,  must  cross  the  Missouri  and 
plod  on  many  a  mile  west  through  Ne- 
braska or  Dakota,  before  he  can  hope  to 
halt  his  bullock-team  on  soil  where  no 
white  man — the  poor  reds  he'll  never 
cast  a  thought  to — will  dispute  his  owner- 
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f-hip.  They  can*t  even  let  the  Great 
Saudy  Desert  (&s  mj  school  aUaM  called 
i:;  alone,  bat  mast  needs  go  taming  the 
I'iatte  over  it,  and  converting  it  into  one 
}iu;.;e  farm.  Well,  there's  room  enough 
and  to  spare  for  all  comers  yet  awhile, 
tliank  God,  and  I  only  wish  more  of 
our  crowded-out  ones  at  home  were 
rliown  tlie  way  to  help  fill  it.  And 
thon  ]     How  long  will  the  pulse  of  a 


common  nationality  be  strong  enough 
to  throb  right  through  this  great  con- 
tinent from  ocean  to  ocean  f  Xo  present 
signs  of  a  break-up  at  any  rate,  and  as 

for  the  future 

"  You  go  no  farther  to-day,"  said  the 
Vice,  coming  in  from  the  other  car. 
"  Here  we  are  at  SiouK  City.  Come  and 
have  a  first  look  at  the  Missouri  from 
the  front  platform." 

Thos.  Hughes. 


"  COME." 

Come  to  me  when  the  earth  is  fair 
AVith  all  the  freshness  of  the  spring, 
When  life  fills  all  the  liquid  air, 
And  when  the  woods  with  music  ring ; 
When  all  the  wakening  flowers  rejoice. 
And  birds  remind  me  of  your  voice. 

Come  to  me  when  the  summer's  heat 
Is  strong  the  breeze  of  spring  to  kill; 
When  gardens  with  perfume  are  sweet. 
And  when  the  languid  noon  is  still; 
Come  when  the  opened  buds  disclose 
The  glory  of  the  full-blown  rose. 

Come  to  me  when  the  summer  fades, 
AVhen  all  the  rose's  sweets  are  dead. 
When  autumn  robes  the  saddening  glades, 
AVhen  purple  heather  turns  to  red; 
Come  to  me  when  the  wrinkled  leaf 
Falls  like  the  tear  of  constant  grief 

Come  chiefly  when  all  warmth  is  lost, 
When  autumn  to  stem  winter  yields; 
(Jomo  when  the  bitter  edge  of  frost 
Shrouds  all  the  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
Come  when  all  else  is  dark  and  drear. 
Thy  presence  then  is  doubly  dear. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


OUR  BELL. 


**  Ohf  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy- 
tree, 
They  grow  so  green  in  the  North  Countrie/^* 

It  was  all  settled  one  evening  in  the 
deep  winter  time.  Outside,  a  sharp 
east  wind  was  whistling  round  the 
solitudes  of  Box  Hill ;  the  Mole,  at  the 
foot  of  our  garden,  as  it  stole  stealthily 
through  the  darkness,  crackled  the 
flakes  of  ice  that  lay  along  its  level 
hanks ;  and  away  on  Mickleham  Downs 
— and  on  the  further  uplands  that  lay 
towards  the  sea — the  cold  stars  were 
shining  down  on  a  thin  coating  of  snow. 
Indoors  there  was  another  story  to 
tell;  for  the  mistress  of  the  house — 
Queen  Titania,  as  we  call  her — a  small 
person,  with  a  calm,  handsome,  pale 
face,  an  abundance  of  dark  hair,  big 
eyes  that  are  somewhat  cold  and  criti- 
cal in  look,  and  a  certain  magnificence 
of  manner  which  makes  you  fancy  her 
rather  a  tall  and  stately  woman — has  a 
trick  of  so  filling  her  drawing-room 
with  dexterous  traceries  of  grass  and 
ferns,  with  plentiful  flowers  of  her  own 
rearing,  and  with  a  crowded  glare  of 
^  light,  that,  amid  the  general  warmth 
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and  glow  and  perfume,  and  variety  of 
brilliant  colours,  you  would  almost  for- 
get that  the  winter  is  chill  and  desolate 
and  dark. 

Then  Bell,  our  guest  and  companion 
for  many  a  year,  lends  herself  to  the 
deception ;  for  the  young  woman,  though 
there  were  a  dozen  inches  of  snow  on 
the  meadows,  would  come  down  to 
dinner  in  a  dress  of  blue,  with  touches 
of  white  gossamer  and  fur  about  the 
tight  waist  and  neck — with  a  white  rose 
and  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  as  bliie 
as  her  eyes,  twisted  into  the  soft  masses 
of  her  light-brown  hair,  and  with  a 
certain  gay  and  careless  demeanour, 
meant  to  let  us  know  that  she,  having 
been  born  and  bred  a  farmer's  daughter 
in  the  North  Country,  has  a  splendid 
contempt  for  the  mild  rigours  of  our 
southern  winter. 

But,  on  this  particular  evening.  Bell 
— our  Bell,  our  Bonny  Bell,  our  Lady 
Bell,  as  she  is  variously  called,  when 
she  provokes  people  into  giving  her 
pet  names — had  been  sitting  for  a 
long  time  with  an  open  book  on  her 
knee;  and  as  this  volume  was  all 
about  the  English  lakes,  and  gave  pic- 
tures of  them,  and  placed  here  and 
there  little  tail-pieces  of  ferns  and 
blossoms,  she  may  have  been  driven  to 
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contrast  the  visions  thus  conjured  up 
"ifith  the  realities  suggested  by  the 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  that  were  blowing 
coldly  through  the  box-trees  outside. 
All  at  once  she  placed  the  volume  gently 
on  the  white  hearth-rug,  and  said,  with 
a  strange  wistfulness  shining  in  the 
deeps  of  her  blue  eyes, — 

"Tita,  why  don't  you  make  us  talk 
about  the  summer,  and  drown  the  noise 
of  that  dreadful  wind  1  Why  don't  we 
conspire  to  cheat  the  winter,  and  make 
believe  it  is  summer  again]  Doesn't 
it  seem  to  be  years  and  years  ago 
since  we  had  the  long,  light  evenings ; 
the  walks  between  the  hedge-rows,  the 
waiting  for  the  moon,  up  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  then  the  quiet 
stroll  downward  into  the  valley  and 
home  again,  with  the  wild  roses,  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  and  the  evening 
campions  filling  the  warm,  sweet  night- 
air.  Come,  let  us  sit  close  together,  and 
make  it  summer !  See,  Tita ! — it  is  a 
bright  forenoon — you  can  nearly  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Downs  above  Brighton 
— and  we  are  going  to  shut  up  the 
house,  and  go  away  anywhere  for  a 
whole  month.  Eound  comes  that  dear 
old  mail-phaeton,  and  my  pair  of  bonny 
bays  are  whinnying  for  a  bit  of  sugar. 
Papa  is  sulky " 

*'  As  usual,"  remarks  my  Lady  Tita, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
carpet. 

*' for  though  an  improvised  im- 
perial lias  been  slung  on,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  heaps  of  our  luggage, 
and,  like  every  man,  he  has  a  selfishhatred 
of  bonnet-boxes.  Then  you  take  your 
seat,  my  dear,  looking  like  an  empress  in 
a  grey  travelling  dress;  and  papa — after 
pretending  to  have  inspected  all  the  har- 
ness— takes  the  reins  ;  I  pop  in  behind, 
for  the  hood,  when  it  is  turned  down, 
makes  such  a  pleasant  cushion  for  your 
arms,  and  you  can  stick  your  sketch- 
book into  it,  and  a  row  of  apples  and 
anything  else  ;  and  Sandy  touches  his 
forelock,  and  Kate  bobs  a  curtsy,  and 
away,  and  away  we  go  !  How  sweet  and 
fresh  the  air  is,  Tita  !  and  don't  you 
smell  the  honeysuckle  in  the  hedge  1 
Why,  here  we  are  at  Dorking  I     Papa 


pulls  up  to  grumble  |ibout  the  last  beer 
that  was  sent;  and  then  Castor  and 
Pollux  toss  up  their  heads  again,  and 
on  we  go  to  Guildford,  and  to  Heading, 
and  to  Oxford.  And  all  through  Eng- 
land we  go,  using  sometimes  the  old 
coaching-roads,  and  sometimes  the  by- 
roads, stopping  at  the  curious  little 
inns,  and  chatting  to  the  old  country 
folks  and  singing  ballads  of  an  evening 
as  we  sit  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  watch 
the  partridges  dusting  themselves  below 
us  in  the  road;  and  then  on  and  on 
again.  Is  that  the  sea,  Tita  ? — look  at 
the  long  stretch  of  Morecambe  Bay 
and  the  yellow  sands,  and  the  steamers 
at  the  horizon  !  But  all  at  once  we  dive 
into  the  hills  again,  and  we  come  to  the 
old  familiar  places  by  Applethwaite 
and  Ambleside,  and  then  some  even- 
iug — some  evening,  Tita — we  come  in 
sight    of    Grasmere,     and     then — and 

then " 

"  Why,  BeU— Bell  !— what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ! "  cries  the  other,  and 
the  next  minute  her  arms  are  round  the 
light-brown  head,  crushing  its  white 
rose  and  its  blue  forget-me-nots. 

"  If  you  two  young  fools,"  it  is  re- 
marked, "  would  seriously  settle  where 
we  are  to  go  next  summer,  you  would 
be  better  employed  than  in  rubbing  your 
heads  together  like  a  couple  of  young 
calves." 

"  Settle ! "  says  Lady  Titania,  with  the 
least  touch  of  insolence  in  her  tone,  "  we 
know  who  is  allowed  to  settle  things  in 
this  house.  K  we  were  to  settle  any- 
thing, some  wonderful  discovery  would 
be  made  about  the  horses'  feet,  or  the 
wheels  of  that  valuable  phaeton,  which 
is    about   as    old    as    the     owner    of 

it " 

"The  wife  who  mocks  at  her  hus- 
band's grey  hairs,"  I  remark  calmly, 
"knowing  the  share   she  has  had  in 

producing  them " 

Here  our  Bonny  Bell  interfered,  and 
a  truce  was  concluded.  The  armistice 
was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Bell's 
project  which  at  length  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt.  Why,  after  going  year  after 
year  round  the  southern  counties  in  that 
bigy  old-fashioned  phaeton  which  had 
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become  as  a  house  to  us,  should  we  not 
strike  fairly  northward  %  These  circles 
round  the  south  would  resemble  the 
swinging  of  a  stone  in  the  sling  before 
it  is  projected;  and,  once  we  were 
started  on  this  straight  path,  who  could 
tell  how  far  we  might  not  go  ? 

"  Then,"  said  I, — for  our  thoughts  at 
this  time  were  often  directed  to  the 
great  masses  of  men  who  were  marching 
through  the  wet  valleys  of  France,  or 
keeping  guard  amid  cold  and  fog  in  the 
trenches  around  Paris, — "  suppose  that 
by  July  next  the  war  may  be  over, 
young  Von  Eosen  says  he  means  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  have  a  look  at 
England.  Why  should  not  he  join 
our  party,  and  become  a  companion 
for  BeUr* 

I  had  inadvertently  probed  a  hornet's 
nest.  The  women  of  our  household  were 
at  that  time  bitter  against  the  Germans ; 
and  but  half  an  hour  before  Bell  herself 
had  been  eloquently  denouncing  the 
doings  of  the  Prussians.  Had  they  not 
in  secrecy  been  preparing  to  steal  back 
Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  had  they  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  time  when  the 
good  and  gentle  France  was  averse  from 
war  to  provoke  a  quarrel ;  had  not  the 
King  openly  insulted  the  French  Am- 
bassador in  the  promenade  at  Ems ;  and 
had  not  their  hordes  of  men  swarmed 
into  the  quiet  villages,  slaying  and 
destroying,  robbing  the  poor  and  aged, 
and  winning  battles  by  mere  force  of 
numbers  %  Besides,  the  suggestion  that 
this  young  lieutenant  of  cavalry  might 
be  a  companion  for  Bell  appeared  to  be 
an  intentional  injury  done  to  a  certain 
amiable  young  gentleman,  of  no  particu- 
lar prospects,  living  in  the  Temple  ;  and 
so  Bell  forthwith  declared  her  detesta- 
tion not  only  of  the  German  officers, 
but  of  officers  in  the  abstract. 

"  I  hate  those  tall  men,"  she  said  in 
her  impulsive  fashion,  although  there 
was  always  a  smile  lurking  about  the 
blue  eyes  even  when  she  showed  her- 
self most  vehement,  "with  their  legs 
like  hop-poles,  their  heads  smooth  and 
round  like  turnips,  their  wMtish-yeUow 
hair  cropped  and  shining  above  a  red 
neck,  their  eyes  green  and  starting  out 


Hke  two  gooseberries.  And  even  worse 
is  the  short  and  fat  officer — all  neck  and 
stomach,  like  a  flying  duck — with  his 
feet  turned  out  like  the  two  steps  of  a 
dog-cart — with  a  fierce  array  of  grey  hair 
and  moustache,  like  a  terrier  looking  at 
a  cat " 

"  Bell,  Bell,  will  you  cease  those  per- 
petual farm-yard  metaphors  of  yours? 
You  know  that  Von  Eosen  is  like  none 
of  these  things." 

''  I  can  remember  him  at  Bonn  only 
as  a  very  rude  and  greedy  boy,  who 
showed  a  great  row  of  white  teeth  when 
he  laughed,  and  made  bad  jokes  about 
my  mistakes  in  German.  And  I  know 
what  he  is  now — a  tall  fellow,  with 
a  stiff  neck,  a  brown  face,  perhaps  a 
beard,  a  clanking  sword,  and  the  aii 
of  a  swashbuckler  as  he  stalks  into 
an  inn  and  bawls  out,  *  Kellnare  I  eetie 
Fulle  Sect  I  und  sagen  Sie  mat,  was  haben 
Sie  fiir  Zeitungen — die  A  lljemeeneV^* 

Ordinarily,  our  Bell's  face  was  as  fair, 
and  smooth,  and  placid  as  a  cornfield  in 
sunshine ;  but  sometimes,  you  know, 
the  cornfield  is  swept  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  then  it  lays  bare  the  blood-red 
poppies  beneath.  She  was  now  in  a 
pretty  turmoil  of  half-affected  anger; 
and  Queen  Titania  merely  looked  on 
with  a  cold,  indulgent  smile.  I  ven- 
tured to  point  out  to  Bell  that  she 
might  alter  her  opinion  when  Von 
Eosen  actually  came  over  with  all  the 
glamour  of  a  hero  about  him;  and 
that,  indeed,  she  could  not  do  better 
than  marry  him. 

Bell  opened  her  eyes. 

'*  Marry  him,  because  he  is  a  hero  ? 
!No !  I  would  not  marry  a  hero,  after 
he  had  become  a  hero.  It  would  be 
something  to  marry  a  man  who  was 
afterwards  to  become  great,  and  be  with 
him  all  the  time  of  his  poverty,  and  his 
struggles,  and  his  expectations.  That 
would  be  worth  something — to  comfort 
him  when  he  was  in  despair,  to  be  kind 
to  him  when  he  was  suffering;  and 
then,  when  it  was  all  over,  and  he  had 
got  his  head  above  these  troubles,  he 
would  say  to  you,  *  Oh,  Kate,  or  JN'ell, 
or  Sue,'  as  your  name  happened  to  be, 
'  how  good  you  were  during  the  old  time 
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when  we  were  poor  and  friendless  !' 
But  when  he  has  become  a  hero,  he 
thinks  he  will  overawe  you  with  the 
shadow  of  his  great  reputation.  He 
thinks  he  has  only  to  come,  and  hold 
out  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  say,  *  I 
am  a  great  person.  Everybody  worships 
me.  1  will  allow  you  to  share  my 
brilliant  fortune,  and  you  will  dutifully 
kiss  me.*  Merely  monsieur/  but  if 
any  man  were  to  come  to  me  like  that,  I 
would  answer  him  as  Canning's  knife- 
grinder    was   answered  —  *  I   give  you 

kisses  ?     I  will  see  you * " 

*'  Bell !  "  cried  my  Lady,  peremptorily. 
Bell  stopped,  and  then  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"What  is  one  to  do,"  she  asked, 
meekly,  "when  a  quotation  comes 
in?" 

"You  used  to  be  a  good  girl,"  said 
Queen  Titania,  in  her  severest  manner, 
"  but  you  are  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  I  hear  you  sing  horrid  music- 
hall  airs.  You  draw  caricatures  of  old 
people  who  ought  to  command  your 
veneration.  The  very  maid-servants  are 
shocked  by  your  wilful  provincialisms. 
And  you  treat  me,  for  whom  you  ought 
to  show  some  respect,  with  a  levity 
and  familiarity  without  example.  I 
will  send  a  report  of  your  behaviour 

to " 

And  here  the  look  of  mischief  in 
BelFs  eyes — which  had  been  deepening 
just  as  you  may  see  the  pupil  of  a  cat 
widening  before  she  makes  a  spring — 
suddenly  gave  way  to  a  glance  of 
imploring  and  meek  entreaty,  which 
was  recognized  in  the  proper  quarter. 
Tita  named  no  names ;  and  the  storm 
blew  over. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  project 
of  adding  this  young  Uhlan  to  our 
party  was  dropped ;  but  the  idea  of  our 
northward  trip  remained,  and  gradually 
assumed  definite  consistency.  Indeed, 
as  it  developed  itself  during  those  long 
winter  evenings,  it  came  to  be  a  thing 
to  dream  about.  But  all  the  same  I 
could  see  that  Titania  sometimes  re- 
turned to  the  notion  of  providing  a 
companion  for  Bell ;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  her  dislike  of  the  Germans 


in  general.  Lieutenant  von  Rosen  was 
not  forgotten.     At  odd  times,  when 

"  In  her  hazel  eyes  her  thoughts  lay  clear 
As  pebbles  in  a  brook," 

it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  busy  with 
those  forecasts  which  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  women.  One  night  we  three 
were  sitting  as  quietly  as  usual,  talking 
about  something  else,  when  she  suddenly 
remarked — 

"  I  suppose  that  young  Count  von 
Rosen  is  as  poor  as  Prussian  lieu- 
tenants generally  are  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  he 
enjoys  a  very  handsome  Familien- 
Stiftxmg,  or  family  bequest,  which  gives 
him  a  certain  sum  of  money  every  six 
months,  on  condition  that  during  that 
time  he  has  either  travelled  so  much  or 
gone  through  such  and  such  a  course  of 
study.  I  wish  the  legacies  left  in  our 
country  had  sometimes  those  provisions 
attached." 

**  He  has  some  money,  then,"  said  my 
Lady,  thoughtfully. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  to  be 
very  anxious  about  the  future,  like  the 
man  whose  letter  I  read  to  you  yester- 
day.^ Have  you  any  further  questions 
to  ask?" 

"  I  suppose  he  cares  for  nothing  but 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  smoking,  like 
other  officers'?  He  has  not  been 
troubled  by  any  very  great  sentimental 
crisis  % " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  repeated,  "  he 
wrote  me  a  despairing  letter,  some 
fortnight  before  the  war  broke  out, 
about  that  same  Fraulein  Fallersleben 
whom  we  saw  acting  in  the  theatre  at 
Hanover.  She  had  treated  him  very 
badly — she  had " 

1  This  is  the  letter  : — 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Ass. 

**SiR, — If  the  Republicans  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  a  Republic  into  thL* 
great  country  should  accomplish  their  dis- 
gusting purpose,  do  you  think  they  will 
repudiate  the  National  Debt,  and  pay  no 
more  interest  on  the  Consols  ? 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"Your  obedient  Servant, 

**  A  LoVEa  OF  MAlfKIND. 

**B0GMKBE,  Jan.  18,  1870." 
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"  Oh,  tliat  is  all  nothing,"  said  Tita, 
hastily — and  here  she  glanced  rather 
nervously  at  Bell. 

Bell,  for  her  part,  was  unconcernedly 
fitting  a  pink  collar  on  a  white  cat,  and 
merely  said  in  her  frank  and  careless 
way,— 

"  How  affecting  must  have  been  their 
meetings !  *  Ah,  da  bist  du  ja  mein 
Kathchen,  mein  Engel ! '  and  *  Ach  Gott, 
wie  mir  das  Herz  klopft ! '  Then  I 
suppose  she  knitted  him  a  comforter, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  sausage  as  he 
started  for  the  war,  with  her  blessing." 

Bell  sighed  plaintively,  and  continued 
her  work  with  the  pink  collar. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  remarked  again, 
"  he  left  her  in  paroxysms  of  anger  and 
mutual  reproach.  He  accused  her  of 
having " 

"Well,  well,  that  wiU  do,"  says 
Queen  Titania,  in  her  coldest  manner; 
and  then,  of  course,  everybody  obeys 
the  small  woman. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
Von  Eosen  for  many  a  day ;  and  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  war  was  over 
that  he  favoured  us  with  a  communi- 
cation. He  was  still  in  France.  He 
hoped  to  get  over  to  England  at  the  end 
of  July ;  and  as  that  was  the  time  we 
had  fixed  for  our  journey  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  along  the  old  coach-roads, 
he  became  insensibly  mixed  up  with 
the  project,  until  it  was  finally  resolved 
to  ask  him  to  join  the  party. 

"I  know  you  mean  to  marry  these  two," 
I  said  to  the  person  who  manages  us  all. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  replied  with  a 
vast  assumption  of  dignity.  "  Bell  is  as 
good  as  engaged — even  if  there  was  any 
fear  of  a  handsome  young  English- 
woman falling  in  love  with  a  Prussian 
lieutenant  who  is  in  despair  about  an 
actress." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  wedding-ring 
with  you." 

"A  wedding-ring!"    said  Tita,  with 

little  curl  of  her  lips.  "You  fancy 
tthat  every  girl  thinks  of  nothing  but 
that.  My  belief  is  that  every  wedding- 
ring  that  is  worn  represents  a  man's 
impertinence  and  a  woman's  folly." 

"  Ask  BeU,"  said  L 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  LUNCHEON   IN  HOLBORN. 

*'From  the  bleak  coast  that  hears 
The  German  Ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong. 
And  yellow-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came,** 

No  more  fitting  point  of  departure  could 
have  been  chosen  than  the  Old  Bell  Inn 
in  Holbom,  an  ancient  hostelry  which 
used  in  bygone  times  to  send  its  relays 
of  stage-coachea  to  Oxford,  Cheltenham, 
Enfield,  Abingdon,  and  a  score  of  other 
places.  Now  from  the  quaint  little 
yard,  which  is  surrounded  by  frail  and 
dilapidated  galleries  of  wood,  that  tell 
of  the  grandeur  of  other  days,  there 
starts  but  a  solitary  omnibus,  which 
daily  whisks  a  few  country  people  and 
their  parcels  down  to  Uxbridge,  and 
C  half  on  t,  and  Amersham,  and  Wen- 
dover.  The  vehicle  which  Mr.  Thorough- 
good  has  driven  for  many  a  year  is  no 
magnificent  blue  and  scarlet  drag,  with 
teams  costing  six  hundred  guineas  a- 
piece,  with  silver  harness,  a  post-boy 
blowing  a  silver  horn,  and  a  lord  hand- 
ling the  reins ;  but  a  rough  and  service- 
able little  coach  which  is  worked  for 
profit,  and  which  is  of  vast  convenience 
to  the  folks  living  in  quiet  Bucking- 
hamshire villages  apart  from  railways. 
From  this  old-fashioned  inn,  now  that 
the  summer  had  come  round,  and  our 
long-looked-f or  journey  to  the  North  had 
come  near,  we  had  resolved  to  start ; 
and  Bell  having  gravely  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  letting  our  young  Uhlan  leave 
London  hungry — lest  habit  should  lead 
him  to  seize  something  by  the  way,  and 
so  get  us  into  trouble — it  was  further 
proposed  that  we  should  celebrate  our 
setting-out  with  a  luncheon  of  good 
roast  beef  and  ale,  in  the  snug  little 
parlour  which  abuts  on  the  yard. 

"And  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Titania, 
as  we  escaped  from  the  roar  of  Holbom 
into  the  archway  of  the  inn,  "  that  the 
stupid  fellow  has  got  himself  decently 
dressed.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  mobbed." 

The  fact  was  that  Count  von  Eosen, 
not  being  aware  that  English  officers 
rarely  appear  when  off  duty  in  uniform, 
had  come  straight  from  St  Denis  to 
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Calais,  and  from  Calais  to  LondoD,  and 
from  London  to  Leatherhead,  without 
ever  dreaming  that  he  ought  not  to  go 
about  in  his  regimentals.  He  drew  no 
distinction  between  Herr  Graf  von  Eo- 
sen  and  Seiner  Majestat  Lieutenant  im 
— ten  Uhlanen-Regimente ;  although  he 
told  us  that  when  he  issued  from  his 
hotel  at  Charing  Cross  to  get  into  a  cab, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  a  small  crowd 
collect  around  the  hansom,  and  no  less 
surprised  to  observe  the  absence  of 
military  costume  in  the  streets.  Of 
course,  the  appearance  of  an  Uhlan  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Leatherhead  caused 
a  profound  commotion  ;  and  had  not 
Castor  and  Pollux  been  able  to  distance 
the  assemblage  of  little  boys  who  flocked 
around  him  at  the  station,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  arrived  at  our  house 
attended  by  that  concourse  of  admirers. 
Jjell  was  unjust  enough  to  remark  in 
private  that  he  knew  well  enough ;  and 
that  lie  only  came  down  in  uniform  that 
he  might  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
hero.  As  for  my  Lady,  she  only  ex- 
pressed a  dignified  hope  that  he  would 
not  render  us  conspicuous  by  his  cos- 
tume or  his  manner  so  long  as  he  chose 
to  accompany  us. 

You  should  have  seen  the  courteous 
and  yet  half-defiant  way  in  which  the 
women  received  him,  as  if  they  were 
resolved  not  to  be  overawed  by  the  tall, 
browned,  big-bearded  man  ;  and  how,  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  they  had  insen- 
sibly got  quite  familiar  with  him,  appa- 
rently won  over  by  his  careless  laugh- 
ter, by  the  honest  stare  of  his  light-blue 
eyes,  and  by  a  very  boyish  blush  that 
sometimes  overspread  his  handsome  face 
when  he  stammered  over  an  idiom,  or 
was  asked  some  question  about  his  own 
exploits.  Bell  remained  the  most  dis- 
tant ;  but  I  could  see  that  our  future 
companion  had  produced  a  good  impres- 
sion on  Queen  Titania,  for  she  began 
to  take  the  management  of  him,  and  to 
give  him  counsel  in  a  cold  and  practical 
manner,  which  is  a  sure  mark  of  her 
favour.  She  told  him  he  must  put 
aside  his  uniform  while  in  England. 
She  described  to  him  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume worn   by  English  gentlemen  in 


tmroUing*.  And  then  she  hoped  he 
would  take  a  preparation  of  quinine 
with  him,  considering  that  we  should 
have  to  stay  in  a  succession  of  strange 
inns,  and  might  be  exposed  to  dsmip. 

He  went  up  to  London  that  nighty 
armed  with  a  list  of  articles  which  he 
was  to  buy  for  himself  before  starting 
with  us. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  we  three 
found  ourselves  .  together  again.  At 
length  Bell  said,  with  rather  an  im- 
patient air — 

"He  is  only  a  schoolboy,  after  all. 
He  has  the  same  irritating  habit  of 
laughing  that  he  used  to  have  at  Bonn. 
I  hate  a  man  who  has  his  mouth  always 
open — like  a  swallow  in  the  air,  trying 
to  catch  anything  that  may  come.  And 
he  is  worse  when  he  closes  his  lips  and 
tries  to  give  himself  an  intellectuad  look, 
Hke— like '' 

"  Like  what.  Bell  ? " 

"  Like  a  calf  poising  itself,  and  trying 
to  look  like  a  red  deer,"  said  Bell  with 
a  sort  of  contemptuous  Warmth. 

**  I  wish.  Bell,"  said  my  Lady,  coldly 
and  severely,  "  that  you  would  give  up 
those  rude  metaphors.  You  talk  just 
as  you  did  when  you  came  fresh  from 
Westmoreland — you  have  learnt  no- 
thing." 

Beirs  only  answer  was  to  walk,  with 
rather  a  proud  air,  to  the  piano,  and 
there  she  sat  down  and  played  a  few 
bars.  She  would  not  speak;  but  the 
well-known  old  air  spoke  for  her,  for  it 
said,  as  plain  as  words  could  say : — 

"  A  North  Country  maid  up  to  London  had 

straved, 
Althougn  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree ; 
She  wept,  and  she  sighed,  and  slie  bitteny  cried. 
*  I  wish  once  again  in  the  North  I  could  be !  * ' 

"  I  think,"  continued  Tita,  in  mea- 
sured tones,  "  that  he  ia  a  very  agree- 
able and  trustworthy  young  man — not 
very  polished  perhaps ;  but  then  he  is  a 
German.  I  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  see  in  what  light  our  English 
country  life  will  strike  him ;  and  1  hope. 
Bell,  that  he  will  not  have  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  courtesy  shown  him  by 
English  women.'" 
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This  was  getting  serious ;  so,  being  to 
some  small  and  undefined  extent  master 
in  my  own  bouse,  I  commanded  Bell  to 
sing  the  song  she  was-  petulantly  strum- 
ming. That  "fetched  "  Tita.  Whenever 
Bell  began  to  sing  one  of  those  old 
English  ballads,  which  she  did  for  the 
most  part  from  morning  till  night,  there 
was  a  strange  and  tremulous  thrill  in 
her  voice  that  would  have  disarmed 
her  bitterest  enemy;  and  straightway 
my  Lady  would  be  seen  to  draw  over  to 
the  girl,  and  put  her  arm  round  her 
shoulder,  and  then  reward  her,  when 
the  last  chord  of  the  accompaniment 
had  been  struck,  with  a  grateful  kiss. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  charm 
worked  as  usual;  but  no  sooner  had 
these  two  young  people  been  recon- 
ciled than  they  turned  on  their  mu- 
tual benefactor.  Indeed,  an  observant 
stranger  might  liave  remarked  in  this 
household,  that  when  anything  re- 
motely bearing  on  a  quarrel  was  made 
up  between  any  two  of  its  members, 
the  third,  the  peacemaker,  was  expected 
to  propose  a  dinner  at  Greenwich.  The 
custom  would  have  been  more  becoming 
had  the  cost  been  equally  distributed; 
but  there  were  three  losers  to  one  payer. 

Well,  when  we  got  into  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Bell,  the  Buckinghamshire  omnibus 
was  being  loaded ;   and  among  the  first 
objects  we  saw  was  the  stalwart  figure  of 
Yon  Rosen,  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Tho- 
roughgood  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his 
life,  and  examining  with  a  curious  and 
critical  eye  the  construction  and  accom- 
modation of  the  venerable  old  vehicle. 
We  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that  he 
was  now  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey  gar- 
ments, with  a  wide-awake  hat;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  to  distinguish  him 
fromanEnglishmanbutthecuriousblend- 
ing  of  colour — from  the  tawny  yellow  of 
his  moustache^ to  the  deep  brown  of  his 
cropped  beard — which  is  seldom  absent 
from  the  hirsute  decoration  of  a  Prus- 
sian face.     He   came   forward  with   a 
grave   and    ceremonious    politeness  to 
Queen  Titania,  who  received  him  in  her 
dignified,  quaint,  maternal  fashion ;  and 
then  he  shook  hands  with  Bell  with  an 
obviously  unconscious  air  of  indifference. 


Then,  not  noticing  her  silence,  he  talked 
to  her,  after  we  had  gone  inside,  of  the 
old-fashioned  air  oi'  homeliness  and 
comfort  noticeable  in  the  inn,  of  the 
ancient  portraits,  and  the  quaint  fire- 
place, and  the  small  busts  placed  about 
We  had  not  been  in  the  snug  little  par- 
lour a  couple  of  minutes  before  be 
seemed  to  have  made  himself  familiar 
with  every  feature  of  it;  and  yet  ht 
spoke  in  a  light  way,  as  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  a  study  of  the  place^ 
or  as  if  he  fancied  his  companion  would 
care  very  little  what  he  thought  of  it. 
Bell  seemed  rather  vexed  that  he  should 
address  himself  to  her,  and  uttered 
scarcely  a  word  in  reply. 

But  when  our    plain    and    homelj 
meal  was  served,  this  restraint  grador 
ally  wore  away;  and  in  the  talk  over  our 
coming  adventures.  Bell  abandoned  her- 
self to  all  sorts  of  wild  anticipations. 
She  forgot  the  presence  of  the  German 
lieutenant.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Korth  Country,  and  on  summer  nights 
up  amid  the  Westmoreland  hills,  and  on 
bright  mornings  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Scotch   lochs ;    and  while  the    young 
soldier  looked  gravely  at  her,  and  even 
seemed  a  trifie  surprised,  she  told  us  of 
all  the  dreams  and  visions  she  had  had 
of  the  journey,  for  weeks  and  months 
back,  and  how  the  pictures  of  it  had 
been  with  her  night  and  day  until  she 
was  almost  afraid  the  reality  would  not 
bear  them  out     Then  she  described — 
as  if  she  were  gifted  with  second  sight 
— the  various   occupations  we   should 
have  to  follow  during  the  long  after- 
noons in  the  North ;  and  how  she  had 
brought  her  guitar  that  Queen  Titania 
might  sing  Spanish  songs  to  it;  and  how 
we  should    go    down    on    river-banks 
towards    nightfall,   and    listen   to   the 
nightingales ;  and  how  she  would  make 
studies  of  all  the  favourite  places  we 
came  to,  and  perhaps  might  even  con- 
struct a  picture  of  our  phaeton  and 
Castor  and  Pollux — ^with  a  background 
of  half-a^ozen  counties — for  some  ex- 
hibition;  and  how,  some   day  in  the 
far  future,  when  the   memory  of  our 
long  excursion  hftd  grown  dim,  Tifea 
would  walk  into  a  room  in  Pall  Mall, 
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and  there,  witli  the  picture  before  her, 
-would  turn  round  with  wonder  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  revelation. 

"Because,"  said  Bell,  turning  seriously 
to  the  young  Uhlan,  and  addressing 
him  as  though  she  had  talked  familiarly 
to  him  for  years,  "  you  mustn't  suppose 
that  our  Tita  is  anything  but  an  im- 
postor. All  her  coldness  and  affectation 
of  grandeur  are  only  a  pretence ;  and 
sometimes,  if  you  watch  her  eyes — and 
she  is  not  looking  at  you — ^you  will  see 
something  come  up  to  the  surface  of 
them  as  if  it  were  her  real  heart  and 
soul  there,  looking  out  in  wonder  and 
softness  and  delight  at  some  beautiful 
thing — ^just  like  a  dabchick,  you  know, 
when  you  are  watching  among  bushes 
by  a  river,  and  are  quite  still;  and  then, 
if  you  make  the  least  remark,  if  you 
rustle  your  dress,  snap !  down  goes  the 
dabchick,  and  you  see  nothing,  and  my 
Lady  turns  to  you  quite  proudly  and 
coldly — though  there  may  be  tears  in 
her  eyes — and  dares  you  to  think  that 
she  has  shown  any  emotion." 

"That  is  when  she  is  listening  to  you 
singing  1 "  said  the  Lieutenant,  gravely 
and  politely;  and  at  this  moment  BeU 
seemed  to  become  conscious  that  we  were 
all  amused  by  her  vehemence,  blushed 
prodigiously,  and  was  barely  civil  to  our 
Uhlan  for  half-an-hour  after. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  every  reason  to 
be  in  a  good  humour;  for  we  had  re- 
solved to  limit  our  travels  that  day  to 
Twickenham,   where,   in  the   evening, 
Tita  was  to    see    her  two  boys   who 
were    at    school    there.      And  as  the 
young  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  who 
has  already  been  briefly  mentioned  in 
this  narrative,  is  a  son  of  the  school- 
master with  whom  the  boys  were  then 
living ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  of  the  fare- 
well party  assembled  in  Twickenham  at 
night.  Bell  had  no  unpleasant  prospect 
before  her  for  that  day  at  least   And  of 
one   tiling  she  was  probably  by  that 
time   thoroughly  assured  :    no  fires  of 
jealousy  were  in  danger  of  being  kindled 
in  any  sensitive  breast  by  the  manner 
of  Count  von  Eosen  towards  her.     Of 
course  he  was  very  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing to  a  pretty  young  woman ;  but  he 


talked  almost  exclusively  to  my  Lady; 
while,  to  state  the  plain  truth,  he  seemed 
to  pay  more  attention  to  his  luncheon 
than  to  both  of  them  together. 

Behold,  then,  our  phaeton  ready  to 
start !  The  pair  of  pretty  bays  are 
pawing  the  hard  stones  and  pricking 
their  ears  at  the  unaccustomed  sounds 
of  Holbom;  Sandy  is  at  their  head, 
regarding  them  rather  dolefully,  as  if 
he  feared  to  let  them  slip  from  his  care 
to  undertake  so  long  and  perilous  a 
voyage ;  Queen  Titania  has  arranged 
that  she  shall  sit  behind,  to  show  the 
young  Prussian  all  the  remarkable 
things  on  our  route ;  and  Bell,  as  she 
gets  up  in  front,  begs  to  have  the  reins 
given  her  so  soon  as  we  get  away  from 
file  crowded  thoroughfares.  There  are 
still  a  few  loiterers  on  the  pavement 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the 
Wendover  omnibus  leave ;  and  these 
regard  with  a  languid  sort  of  curiosity 
the  setting-out  of  the  party  in  the  big 
dark-green  phaeton. 

A  little  tossing  of  heads  and  prancing, 
a  little  adjustment  of  the  reins,  and  a 
final  look  round,  and  then  we  glide  into 
the  wild  and  roaring  stream  of  vehicles 
— that  mighty  current  of  rolling  vans, 
and    heavy    waggons,     and    crowded 
Bayswater    omnibuses,     of    dexterous 
hansoms  and  indolent  four-wheelers,  of 
brewers'  drays  and  post-office  carts  and 
costermongers'  barrows.    Over  the  great 
thoroughfare,  with  its  quaint  and  hud- 
dled houses,  and  its  innumerable  shops, 
in  which  silver  watches,  and  stockings, 
and  sausages  form  prominent  features, 
there  dwell  a  fine  blue  sky  and  white 
clouds  that  seem  oddly  discoloured.  The 
sky,  seen  through  a  curious  pall  of  mist 
and  smoke,  is  only  gray,  and  the  clouds 
are  distant  and  dusky  and  yellow,  like 
those  of  an  old  landscape  that  has  lain 
for  years  in  a  broker's  shop.     Then 
there   is    a    faint    glow    of    sunlight 
shining  along  the  houses  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  street ;  and  here  and  there 
the  window  of  some  lobster-shop  or 
tavern  glints  back  the  light     As  we 
get  farther  westward,  the  sky  overhead 
gets  clearer,  and  the  character  of  the 
thoroughfare  Alters.     Here  we  are  at 
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the  street  leading  up  to  the  British 
Museum — a  Mudie  and  a  Moses  on 
each  hand — and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  Museum  had  sent  out  rays  of 
influence  to  create  around  it  a  series  of 
Bmaller  collections.  In  place  of  the 
bumble  fishmonger  and  the  familiar 
hosier,  we  have  owners  of  large  win- 
dows filled  with  curious  treasures  of 
art  —  old-fashioned  jewellery,  knick- 
knacks  of  furniture,  silver  spoons  and 
kettles,  and  stately  portraits  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  women 
have  all  beaded  black  eyes,  yellow 
curls,  and  a  false  complexion,  while  the 
men  are  fat,  pompous,  and  wigged. 
Westward  still,  and  we  approach  the 
huge  shops  and  warehouses  of  Oxford 
Street,  where  the  last  waves  of  fashion- 
able life,  seeking  millinery,  beat  on  the 
eastern  barriers  that  shut  out  the  rest  of 
London.  Eegent  Street  is  busy  on  this 
quiet  afternoon;  and  Bell  asks  in  a 
whisper  whether  the  countryman  of 
Bliicher,  now  sitting  behind  us,  does 
not  betray  in  his  eyes  what  he  thinks  of 
this  vast  show  of  wealth.  Listening  for 
a  moment,  we  hear  that  Queen  Titania, 
instead  of  talking  to  him  about  the 
shops,  is  trying  to  tell  him  what 
London  was  in  the  last  century,  and 
how  Colonel  Jack  and  his  associates, 
before  that  enterprising  youth  started 
to  walk  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
to  avoid  the  law,  used  to  waylay 
travellers  in  the  fields  between  Gray's 
Inn  and  St.  Pancras,  and  how,  having 
robbed  a  coach  between  Hyde  Park 
Gate  and  Knightsbridge,  they  "went 
over  the  fields  to  Chelsea."  This  dis- 
play of  erudition  on  the  part  of  my 
Lady  has  evidently  been  prepared 
beforehand;  for  she  even  goes  the 
length  of  quoting  dates  and  furnishing 
a  few  statistics — a  thing  which  no 
woman  does  inadvertently.  However, 
when  we  get  into  Pall  Mall,  her  igno- 
rance of  the  names  of  the  clubs  reveals 
the  superficial  nature  of  her  acquire- 
ments ;  for  even  Bell  is  able  to  re- 
cognize the  Reform,  assisted,  doubtless, 
by  the  polished  pillars  of  the  Carlton. 
The  women  are,  of  course,  eager  to 
know  which  is  the  Prince  of  Wales's 


Club ;  and  then  look  with  quite  a  peculiar 
interest  on  the  brick  wall  of  Marlborough 
House. 

"Now,*'  says  our  bonny  Bell,  as  we 
get  into  the  quiet  of  St.  James's  Park, 
where  the  trees  of  the  long  avenue  and 
the  shrubbery  around  the  ponds  look 
quite  pleasant  and  fresh  even  under  the 
misty  London  sunlight,  "  now  you  must 
let  me  have  the  reins.  I  am  wearying  to 
get  away  from  the  houses,  and  be  really 
on  the  road  to  Scotland.  Indeed,  I  sludl 
not  feel  that  we  have  actually  set  out  un- 
til we  leave  Twickenham,  and  are  fairly 
on  the  old  coach-road  at  Hounslow." 

I  looked  at  Bell.  She  did  not  blush ; 
but  calmly  waited  to  take  the  reins. 
I  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  young 
hypocrite  that  her  wiles  were  of 
no  avail.  She  was  not  anxious  to  be 
beyond  Twickenham;  she  was  chiefly 
anxious  to  get  down  thither.  Not- 
withstanding that  she  knew  we  had 
chosen  a  capricious  and  roundabout 
road  to  reach  this  first  stage  on  our 
journey,  merely  to  show  Von  Eosen 
something  of  London  and  its  suburban 
beauties,  she  was  looking  with  impatience 
to  the  long  circuit  by  Clapham  Com- 
mon, Wimbledon,  and  Richmond  Park. 
Therefore  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  so  valu- 
able a  freight. 

"  I  am  not  impatient,*'  said  Bell,  with 
her  colour  a  trifle  heightened :  "I  do 
not  care  whether  we  ever  get  to  Twick- 
enham. I  would  as  soon  go  to  Henley 
to-night;  and  to-morrow  to  Oxford. 
But  it  is  just  like  a  man  to  make  a 
great  fuss,  and  go  in  prodigious  circles 
to  reach  a  trifling  distance.  You  go 
circling  and  circling  like  the  minute- 
hand  of  a  clock  ;  but  the  small  hand, 
that  takes  it  easy,  and  makes  no  clat- 
ter of  ticking,  finds  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  it  has  got  quite  as  far  as  its  big 
companion." 

"This,  Bell,"  I  remarked,  "is  im- 
pertinence." 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  reins  1 " 

«  No." 

Bell  turned  half  round,  and  leaned 
her  arm  on  the  lowered  hood. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Queen  Titania 
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-who   had    been    telling    the    Count 


something  ahout  Buckingham  Palace — 
"  we  have  forgotten  one  thing.  What 
are  we  to  do  when  our  companions  are 
sulky  during  the  day  ?  In  the  evening, 
we  can  read,  or  sing,  or  walk  about  by 
ourselves.  But  during  the  day,  Tital 
When  we  are  imprisoned,  how  are  we 
to  escape  V* 

"  We  shall  put  you  in  the  imperial, 
if  you  are  not  a  good  girl,"  said  my 
Lady  with  a  gracious  sweetness;  and 
then  she  turned  to  the  Count. 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  laugh  at 
BelL  For  a  minute  or  two  after 
meeting  with  this  rebuff,  she  turned 
rather  away  from  us,  and  stared  with  a 
tine  assumption  of  proud  indifference 
down  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road.  But 
presently  a  lurking  smile  began  to 
appear  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth ; 
and  at  last  she  cried  out — 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  quarrelling  with 
a  married  man,  for  he  never  pets  you. 
lie  is  familiar  with  the  trick  of  it,  I 
suppose,  and  looks  on  like  an  old  juggler 
^vatching  the  efforts  of  an  amateur. 
JSee  !  how  lovely  the  river  is  up  thereby 
Chelsea — the  long  reach  of  rippling 
gray,  the  green  of  the  trees,  and  the 
curious  silvery  light  that  almost  hides 
the  heights  beyond.  We  shall  see  the 
Thames  often,  shall  we  not?  and  then 
the  {Severn,  and  then  the  Solway, 
and  tlien  the  great  Frith  of  the  Forth  ? 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  like  a  bird 
— a  lark  fluttering  up  in  happiness 
— and  seeing  farther  and  farther  every 
minute.  To  see  the  Solway,  you  know, 
you  have  to  be  up  almost  in  the  blue ; 
and  til  en  all  around  you  there  rises  the 
wide  plains  of  England,  with  fields, 
and  woods,  and  streams.  Fancy  being 
able  to  see  as  far  as  a  vulture,  and  to  go 
swooping  on  for  leagues  and  leagues 
— now  up  amid  white  peaks  of  snow — 
or  down  through  some  great  valley — or 
across  the  sea  in  the  sunset.  And  only 
fancy  that  some  evening  you  might  find 
the  spectral  ship  beginning  to  appear  in 
])ale  fire  in  the  mist  of  the  horizon — 
coming  on  towards  you  without  a  sound 
— do  you  know,  that  is  the  most  terrible 
legend  ever  thought  of?" 


"  What  has  a  vulture  to  do  with  the 
Flying  Dutchman?"  said  my  Lady  Tita 
suddenly  ;  and  Bell  turned  with  a  start 
to  find  her  friend's  head  close  to  her 
own.  **  You  are  becoming  incoherent, 
Bell,  and  your  eyes  are  as  wild  as  if  you 
were  really  looking  at  the  phantom  ship. 
Why  are  you  not  driving  ? " 

*'  Because  I  am  not  allowed,"  said  Bell. 

However,  when  we  got  into  the 
Clapham  Road,  Bell  had  her  wish.  She 
took  her  place  with  the  air  of  a  prac- 
tised whip;  and  did  not  even  betray 
any  nervousness  when  a  sudden  whistle 
behind  us  warned  her  that  she  was  in 
the  way  of  a  tramway-car.  Moreover 
she  managed  to  subdue  so  successfully 
her  impatience  to  get  to  Twickenham, 
that  she  was  able  to  take  us  in  the 
gentlest  manner  possible  up  and  across 
Clapham  Common,  down  through 
Wandsworth,  and  up  again  towards 
Wimbledon.  When,  at  length,  we  got  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the 
long  and  undulating  stretches  of  furze, 
the  admiration  of  our  Prussian  friend, 
which  had  been  called  forth  by  the 
various  parks  and  open  spaces  in  and 
around  London,  almost  rose  to  the  pitch 
of  enthusiasm. 

"  Is  it  the  sea  down  there  ?**  he  asked, 
looking  towards  the  distant  tent-poles, 
which  certainly  resembled  a  small  forest 
of  masts  in  the  haze  of  the  sunshine. 
**  It  is  not  the  sea?  I  almost  expect  to 
reach  the  shore  always  in  England.  Yet 
why  have  you  so  beautiful  places  like 
this  around  London — so  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  sandy  country  around 
our  Berlin — and  no  one  to  come  to  it  ? 
You  have  more  than  three  miUions  of 
people — here  is  a  playground — why  do 
they  not  come?  And  Clapham  Common 
too,  it  is  not  used  for  people  to  walk  in, 
as  we  should  use  it  in  Germany,  and 
have  a  pleasant  seat  in  a  garden,  and 
the  women  sewing  until  their  husbands 
and  friends  come  in  the  evening,  and 
music  to  make  it  pleasant,  afterwards. 
It  is  nothing — a  waste — a  landscape — 
very  beautiful — but  not  used.  You 
have  children  on  donkeys,  and  boys 
playing  their  games — that  is  very  good 
— but  it  is  not  enough.     And  here,  this 
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beautiful  park,  all  thrown  away — so  one 
here  at  aU.  Why  does  not  your  burgo- 
master see  the — the  requirement — of 
drawing  away  large  numbers  of  people 
from  so  big  a  town  for  fresh  air;  and 
make  here  some  amusements  T* 

"Consider  the  people  who  live  all 
around,"  said  my  lady,  "  and  what  they 
would  have  to  suffer." 

** Suffer]"  said  the  young  Prussian, 
with  his  blue  eyes  staring.  "  I  do  not 
understand  you.  For  people  to  walk 
through  gardens,  and  smoke,  and  drink 
a  glass  or  two  of  beer,  or  sit  under  the 
trees  and  sew  or  read — surely  that  is  not 
offensive  to  any  person.  And  here  the 
houses  are  miles  away — you  canuot  see 
them  down  beyond  the  windmill 
there." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  things 
as  manorial  rights,  and  freeholders,  and 
copyholders,  and  the  Statute  of  Mer- 
ton  ? "  he  is  asked. 

"  All  that  is  nothing — a  fiction,"  he 
retorted.  "  You  have  a  Government  in 
this  country  representing  the  people ; 
why  not  take  all  these  commons  and 
use  them  for  the  people?  And  if  the 
Government  has  not  courage  to  do  that, 
why  do  not  your  municipalities,  which 
are  rich,  buy  up  the  land,  and  provide 
amusements,  and  draw  the  people  into 
the  open  air  ?" 

My  Lady  Tita  could  scarce  believe 
her  eai:s  in  hearing  a  Prussian  aristocrat 
talk  thus  coolly  of  confiscation,  and 
exhibit  no  more  reverence  for  the  tra- 
ditional rights  of  property  than  if  he 
were  a  Parisian  socialist.  But  then  these 
boys  of  twenty-four  will  dance  over  the 
world's  edge  in  pursuit  of  a  theory. 

Here,  too,  as  Bell  gently  urged  our 
horses  forward  towards  the  crest  of  the 
slope  leading  down  to  Baveley  Bridge, 
Von  Ik)8en  got  his  first  introduction  to 
an  English  landscape.  All  around  him 
lay  the  brown  stretches  of  sand  and 
the  blue-green  clumps  of  furze  of  the 
common  ;  on  either  side  of  the  wide  and 
well-made  road,  the  tall  banks  were 
laden  with  a  tangled  luxuriance  of 
brushwood  and  bramble  and  wild- 
flowers  ;  down  in  the  hollow  beneath  us 
there  were  red-tiled  farm-buildings  half 


hid  in  a  green  maze  of  elms  and  poplan; 
then  the  scattered  and  irregular  fields  and 
meadows,  scored  with  hedges  and  dotted 
with  houses,  led  up  to  a  series  of  heights 
that  were  wooded  with  every  variety 
of  forest  tree ;  while  over  all  these  undu- 
lations and  plains  there  lay  that  faint 
presence  of  mist  which  only  served  to 
soften  the  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, and  show  us  the  strong  colours 
of  the  picture  through  a  veil  of  tender, 
etherial  grey. 

As  we  got  down  the  hill  and  rolled 
along  the  valley,  however,  he  was  not 
much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  our 
first  wayside  public — "The  Dukk  op 
Cambridge,  by  S.  Lucas."  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  squalor  about  the  rude 
little  building  and  its  ramshackle  out- 
houses ;  while  the  open  window  showed 
us  a  small  and  stuffy  parlour  filled  with 
men  who,  having  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
and  drink,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
outside  on  this  warm  afternoon.  Never- 
theless, there  was  something  picturesque 
about  even  the  dirt  of  the  place  ;  while 
the  ducks  and  hens  about,  a  brown  goat, 
and  two  or  three  splendid  dray-horses 
being  watered  at  the  wooden  trough, 
gave  the  place  the  look  of  a  farm-yaid. 
Bell  drove  on  to  "  The  Robin  Hood,  by 
E.  Clark,"  a  much  cleaner-looking  inn, 
where  Queen  Titania  pointed  out  a  sort 
of  garden  with  bowers  round  it  as  our 
best  imitation  of  the  German  beer-garden; 
and  here,  having  given  the  horses  a  little 
water,  we  turned  back  a  few  yards,  and 
entered  Richmond  Park  by  the  Robin 
Hood  gate. 

Richmond  Park,  in  the  stillness  of  a 
fine  sunset,  was  worth  bringing  a 
foreigner  to  see.  The  ruddy  light  from 
the  west  was  striking  here  and  there 
among  the  glades  under  the  oaks ;  across 
the  bars  of  radiance  and  shadow  the 
handsome  little  bucks  and  long-necked 
does  were  lightly  passing  and  re- 
passing ;  while  there  were  rabbits  in 
thousands  trotting  in  and  about  the 
brackens,  with  an  occasional  covey  of 
young  partridges  alternately  regarding 
ns  with  npstretched  necks  and  then 
running  off  a  few  yards  farther.  Bat 
after  we  had  bowled  along  the  smooth 
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and  level  road,  up  and  through  the 
avenues  of  stately  oaks,  past  the  small 
lakes  (one  of  them,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  wood,  gleamed  like  a  line  of 
gold)  and  up  to  the  summit  of  Bichmond 
Hill,  Queen  Titania  had  not  a  word  to 
say  further  in  pointingout  the  beauties  of 
the  place.  She  had  been  officiating  as 
conductor,  hut  it  was  with  the  air  of  a 
proprietress.  Now,  as  we  stopped  the 
phaeton  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  she 
was  silent. 

Far  away  behind  us  lay  the  cold  green 
of  the  eastern  sky,  and  under  it  the 
smoke  of  London  lay  red  and  brown, 
while  in  the  extreme  distance  we  could 
see  dim  traces  of  houses,  and  down  in 
the  south  a  faint  rosy  mist.  Some 
glittering  yellow  rays  showed  us  where 
the  Crystal  Palace,  high  over  the  purple 
shadows  of  Sydenham,  caught  the  sun- 
light ;  and  up  by  Notting  Hill,  too, 
there  were  one  or  two  less  distinct 
glimmerings  of  glass.  But  when  wo 
turned  to  the  west,  no  such  range  of 
vision  was  permitted  to  us.  All  over 
the  bed  of  the  river  there  lay  across  the 
western  sky  a  confused  glare  of  pale 
gold — not  a  distinct  sunset,  with  sharp 
lines  of  orange  and  blood-red  fire,  but  a 
bewildering  haze  that  blinded  the  eyes 
and  was  rather  ominous  for  the  morrow. 
Along  the  horizon, 

*^  where,  enthroned  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits," 

there  was  no  trace  of  the  grey  towers  to 
be  made  out,  but  a  confused  and  level 
mass  of  silver  streaks  and  lines  of  blue. 
Nearer  at  hand,  the  spacious  and  wooded 
landscai)e  seemed  almost  dark  under  the 
glare  of  the  sky ;  and  the  broad  wind- 
ings of  the  Thames  lay  white  and  clear 
between  the  soft  green  of  the  Twicken- 
ham shores  and  the  leafy  masses  of 
"  umbrageous  Ham." 

"Doesn't  it  seem  as  though  the 
strange  light  away  up  there  in  the  north 
and  out  in  the  west  lay  over  some  un- 
known country,"  said  Bell,  with  her 
eyes  filled  with  the  glamour  of  the  sun- 
set, "and  that  to-morrow  we  were  to 
begin  our  journey  into  a  great  prairie, 
and  leave  houses  and  people  for  ever 


behind  usl  You  can  see  no  more 
villages,  but  only  miles  and  miles  of 
woods  and  plains,  until  you  come  to  a 
sort  of  silver  mist,  and  that  might  be 
the  sea." 

"  And  Bell  stands  on  the  edge  of  this 
wild  and  golden  desert,  and  a  melan- 
choly look  comes  into  her  eyes.  For 
she  is  fond  of  houses  and  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  here,  just  close  at  hand — 
down  there,  in  Twickenham,  in  fact — 
there  is  a  comfortable  dining-room  and 
some  pleasant  friends,  and  one  attentive 
person  in  particular,  who  is  perhaps  a 
little  sorry  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Yet  she 
does  not  falter.  To-morrow  morning 
she  will  hold  out  her  hand — a  tender 
and  wistful  smile  will  only  half  convey 

her  sadness " 

Here  Bell  made  a  cut  at  Pollux,  both 
the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  jerk 
that  had  nearly  thrown  the  Lieutenant 
into  the  road  (for  he  was  standing  up 
and  holding  on  by  the  hood),  and  then, 
without  another  word,  she  rattled  us 
down  into  Eichmond.     Getting  sharply 
round  the  comer,  she  pretty  nearly  took  a 
wheel  off  the  omnibus  that  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  King's  Head,  and  just 
escaped  knocking  down  a  youth  in  white 
costume  and  boating  shoes,  who  jumped 
back  on  the  pavement  with  an  admirable 
dexterity.     I^or  would  she  stop  to  give 
us  a  look  at   the  Thames  from    the 
bridge — we  only  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  broad  bend  of  the  water,  the  various 
boats  and  their  white-clad  crews,  the 
pleasant  river-paths,  and  the  green  and 
wooded  heights  all  around.     She  swept 
us  on  along  the  road  leading  into  Twick- 
enham, past  the  abodes  of  the  Orleanist 
Princes,  and  into  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  village  itself,  until,  with  a  proud 
and  defiant  air,  she  pulled  the  horses  up 
in  front  of  Dr.  Ashburton's  house. 

There  was  a  young  man  at  the  win- 
dow.    She  pretended  not  to  see  him. 

When  the  servants  had  partly  got 
our  luggage  out,  the  young  man  made 
his  appearance,  and  came  forward,  in 
rather  a  frightened  way,  as  I  thoughti 
to  pay  his  respects  to  my  Lady  Tita  and. 
Bell.  Then  be  glanced  at  the  Uhlan, 
who  was  carefully  examining  the  horses' 
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fo docks  and  hoofs?.  Finally,  as  the  Doc- 
tor had  no  stables,  Master  Arthur  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments about  putting  up  the  horses  ;  and 
while  the  rest  of  us  went  into  the  house, 
he  volunteered  to  take  the  phaeton 
round  to  the  inn.  He  and  the  Count 
went  off  together. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  commotion  on 
the  first  landing,  a  confused  tumble  and 
rush  down  stairs,  and  presently  Bell 
and  Tita  were  catching  up  two  boys  and 
hugging  them,  and  pulling  out  all  sorts 
of  mysterious  presents. 

"  Heh  !  how  fens  tee,  Jeck  1  gaily  ] " 
cried  Auntie  Bell,  whose  broad  Cumber- 
landshire  vastly  delighted  the  youngsters. 
"  Why,  Twom,  thou*s  growin'  a  big  lad 
— thou  mud  as  weel  be  a  sodger  as  at 
schuU.  Can  tee  dance  a  whom  pipe  yet  ] 
— what,  nowther  o'  ye  ?  Dost  think  I's 
gaun  to  gie  a  siller  watch  to  twa  feckless 
fallows  that  canna  dance  a  whom  pipe  ] " 

But  here  Bell's  mouth  was  stopped 
by  a  multitude  of  kisses,  and,  having 
had  to  confess  that  the  two  silver 
watches  were  really  in  her  pocket,  she 
was  drawn  into  the  parlour  by  the  two 
boys,  and  made  to  stand  and  deliver. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"PRINZ   EUGEN,    DER   EDLB   RITTER." 

**  JVhat  can  Tommy  Onslmo  do? 
He  can  drive  a  phaeton  and  two. 
Can  Tommy  Onslow  do  no  more  ? " 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the 
Lieutenant,  and  Arthur,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phaeton, 
which  had  now  been  transferred  from  its 
accustomed  home  in  Surrey  to  spend  a 
night  under  a  shed  in  Twickenham? 
The  crooked  by-ways  and  narrow  streets 
of  that  curious  little  village  were  getting 
rapidly  darker  under  the  falling  dusk, 
and  here  and  there  orange  lamps  wA:e 
beginning  to  shine  in  the  blue-gray  of 
the  twilight,  when  I  set  out  to  discover 
the  stable  to  which  our  horses  had  been 
confided.  I  had  got  but  half-way  to  the 
public- house,  when  I  met  Arthur.  The 
ordinarily  mild  and  gentle  face  of  this 


young  man — which  wouhl  be  quite 
feminine  in  character,  but  for  a  soft, 
pale-yellow  moustache — looked  rather 
gloomy. 

"  Where  is  the  Count  1 "  I  asked  of 
him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  German  fellow?" 
he  said. 

The  poor  young  man  !  It  was  easy  to 
detect  the  cause  of  that  half-angry  con- 
tempt with  which  he  spoke  of  our  lieu- 
tenant. It  was  jealousy,  with  its  green 
eyes  and  dark  imaginings ;  and  the  even- 
ing, I  could  see,  promised  us  a  pretty 
spectacle  of  the  farce  of  Bell  and  the 
Dragon.  At  present  I  merely  requested 
Master  Arthur  to  answer  my  question. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  fine  expres- 
sion of  irony — the  unhappy  wretch  !  as 
if  it  were  not  quite  obvious  that  he  was 
more  inclined  to  cry — "  if  you  want  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  police-office,  you'd 
better  go  down  to  the  stables  of  the 

.     He  has  raised  a  pretty  quarrel 

there,  I  can  tell  you — kicked  the  ostler 
half  across  the  yard — knocked  heaps  of 
things  to  smithereens — and  is  ordering 
everybody  about,  and  fuming  and  swear- 
ing in  a  dozen  different  inarticulate 
languages.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  com- 
panion. You  will  have  plenty  of  adven- 
tures by  the  way;  but  what  will  you  do 
with  all  the  clocks  you  gather  ? " 

"  GU)  home,  you  stupid  boy,  and  thank 
God  you  have  not  the  gift  of  sarcasm. 
Bell  is  waiting  for  you.  You  will  talk 
very  sensibly  to  her,  I  dare  say;  but 
don't  make  any  jokes — not  for  some 
years  to  come.'* 

Arthur  went  his  way  into  the  twilight, 
as  wretched  a  young  man  as  there  was 
that  evening  in  T"wickenham, 

Now  in  front  of  the  public-house,  and 
adjoining  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  a 
small  and  excited  crowd  had  collected  of 
all  the  idlers  and  loungers  who  hang 
about  the  doors  of  a  tavern.  In  the 
middle  of  them — as  you  could  see  when 
the  yellow  light  from  the  window 
streamed  through  a  chink  in  the  cluster 
of  human  figures — there  was  a  small, 
square-set,  bandy-legged  man,  with  a 
red  waistcoat,  a  cropped  head,  and  a 
peaked  cap,  with  the  peak  turned  side- 
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ways.     He   was    addressing    his    com- 
panions alternately,  in  an  odd  mixture 
of  Buckinghamshire  patois  and  Middle 
sex    pronunciation,   somewhat  in   this 
fashion  : — 

"  I  baint  afeard  of  'm,  or  any  other 

darned  foreigner,  the .    An*  Fve 

looked  arter  awsses  afore  he  wur  born, 
and  rd  like  to  see  the  mahn  as  '11  tell  me 
what  I  don't  know  about  'em.  I've 
kept  my  plaace  for  fifteen  yur,  and  111 
.  bet  the  coot  on  my  bahck  as  my  missus 
'11  say  there  niver  wur  a  better  in  the 

plaace ;  an*  as  fur  thaht furrener  in 

there,  the  law  *11  teach  him  summut,  or 
I'm  werry  much  mistaken.  *Eh,  Arry  1 
Baint  I  right]" 

This  impassioned  appeal  from  the  ex- 
cited small  man  was  followed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  assent. 

I  made  my  way  down  the  yard,  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  dog-carts  and  the 
poles  of  disabled  omnibuses  that  loomed 
from  out  the  darkness  of  a  long  and  low 
slied.  Down  at  the  foot  of  this  narrow 
and  dusky  channel,  a  stable  door  was 
open,  and  the  faint  yellow  light  occasion- 
ally caught  the  figure  of  a  man  who 
was  busy  grooming  a  horse  outside.  As 
I  picked  my  way  over  the  rough  stones, 
I  could  hear  that  he  was  occasionally  in- 
terrupting the  hissing  noise  peculiar  to 
the  work  with  a  snatch  of  a  song,  care- 
lessly sung  in  a  deep  and  sufficiently 
powerful  voice.     "What  was  it  he  sang  1 

^'  Prinz   Eugeiiy   der  edle  Ritter 

hisssssss wolW  dem  Kamr  wiedrum 

krleqeu wo!  my  beauty — so  ho  ! 

—hold 


Stadt  II lid  Festung  Belgarad  !- 
up,  my  lad  !  wo  ho  ! " 
^ "  llillo,  Oswald,  what  are  you  ahouti" 

"  Oil,  oidy  looking  after  the  horses," 
said  our  young  Uhlan,  slowly  raising 
liimself  up. 

He  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  un- 
dress— his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  collar 
having  heen  thrown  on  the  straw  inside 
the  stable — and  ho  held  in  his  hand  a 
brush. 

''  The  fellows  at  this  inn  they  are 
very  ignorant  of  horses,  or  very  care- 
less." 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  kicking  *em 
all  about  the  place." 


"Why  not?  You  go  in  to  have  a 
glass  of  beer  and  see  the  people.  Tou 
come  back  to  the  stables.  The  man  says 
he  has  fed  the  horses — it  is  a  lie.  He 
says  he  has  groomed  them — it  is  a  lie. 
Jott  im  Himmel  /  can  I  not  see )  Then 
I  drive  him  away — I  take  out  com  for 
myself,  also  some  beans — he  comes  back 
— ^he  is  insolent — ^I  fling  him  into  the 
yard — he  falls  over  the  pail — he  lies 
and  groans — that  is  very  good  for  him, 
it  will  teach  him  to  mind  his  busi- 
ness, not  to  tell  lies,  and  to  steal  the 
price  of  the  corn." 

I  pointed  out  to  this  cool  young  per- 
son that  if  he  went  kicking  insolent 
ostlers  all  over  the  country,  he  would 
get  us  into  trouble. 

*'  Is  it  not  a  shame  they  do  not  know 
their  work  ?  and  that  they  will  ruin 
good  horses  to  steal  a  sixpence  from 
you  ? " 

** Besides,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  prudent 
to  quarrel  with  an  ostler,  for  you  most 
leave  your  horses  under  his  care;  and 
if  he  should  be  ill-natured,  he  may  do 
them  a  mischief  during  the  night." 

The  Count  laughed,  as  he  untied  the 
halter  and  led  Pollux  into  a  loose 
box. 

"Do  not  he  alarmed.  I  never  allow 
any  man  to  lock  up  my  horses  if  I  am 
among  strangers.  I  do  that  myself.  I 
will  lock  up  this  place  and  take  the  key, 
and  to-morrow  at  six  I  will  come  round 
and  see  them  fed.  No  !  you  must  not 
object.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  of  mine  to 
look  after  horses,  and  I  shall  become 
friends  with  these  two  in  a  very  few 
days.  You  must  let  me  manage  them 
always." 

"  And  groom  them  twice  a  day  V* 

"  Nee,  Jott  hewakre  I  When  there  is 
a  man  who  can  do  it,  I  will  not ;  but 
when  there  is  no  one,  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  help  yourself." 

Lieutenant  Oswald  von  Rosen  had 
clearly  learned  how  to  conjugate  the 
verb  requiriren  during  his  sojourn  in 
Bohemia  and  in  France.  He  made 
another  raid  on  the  corn  and  split 
beans,  got  up  into  the  loft  and  crammed 
down  plenty  of  hay,  and  then  bringing 
a  heap  of  clean  straw  into  the  place, 
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tossed  it  plentifully  about  the  loose 
box  devoted  to  Pollux,  and  about 
Castor's  stall.  Then  he  put  on  his 
upper  vestments,  brought  away  the 
candle,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  humming  all  the 
time  something  about  ^^  die  dreimal 
hunderttausend  Mann.** 

When  we  had  got  to  the  gate  of 
the  yard,  he  stalked  up  to  the  small 
crowd  of  idlers,  and  said — 

"Which  of  you  is  the  man  who 
did  tumble  over  the  paill  It  is  you, 
you  little  fellow?  Well,  you  deserve 
much  more  than  you  got ;  but  here  is 
a  half-crown  for  you  to  buy  sticking- 
plaster  with." 

The  small  ostler  held  back,  but  his 
companions,  who  perceived  that  the 
half-crown  meant  beer,  urged  him  to 
go  forward  and  take  it;  which  he  did, 
saying — 

"  Well,  I  doan't  bear  no  malice." 

"And  next  time  you  have  gentle- 
men's horses  put  into  your  stables,  don't 
try  to  steal  the  price  of  their  com,"  said 
the  Lieutenant ;  and  with  that  he  turned 
and  walked  away. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  who  came 
with  me?"  asked  my  young  friend, 
as  we  went  back  to  the  house;  "he 
is  a  nice  young  man,  but  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  hay  and 
straw,  and  I  begged  liim  not  to  remain. 
And  he  would  not  drink  the  beer  of  this 
public-house  ;  but  that  is  the  way  of  all 
you  Englishmen — you  are  so  particular 
about  things,  and  always  thinking  of 
your  health,  and  always  thinking  of 
living,  instead  of  liviug  and  thinking 
nothing  about  it.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
how  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  live  until  you 
have  been  in  a  campaign,  my  dear  friend ; 
and  then  you  know  how  fiie  it  is  that 
you  can  eat  with  great  hunger,  and 
how  fine  it  is  when  you  get  a  tumbler 
of  wine,  and  how  fine  it  is  to  sleep. 
You  are  very  glad,  then,  to  be  able  to 
walk  firm  on  your  legs,  and  find  yourself 
alive  and  strong.  But  always,  I  think, 
your  countrymen  do  not  enjoy  being 
alive  so  much  as  mine ;  they  are  always 
impatient  for  something,  trying  to  do 
something,   hoping  for  something,  in- 


stead of  being  satisfied  of  finding  every  * 
day  a  good  new  day,  and  plenty  of  satis- 
faction in  it,  with  talking  to  people,  and 
seeing  things,  and  a  cigar  now  and  again. 
Just  now,  when  I  wake,  I  laugh  to  my- 
self, and  say,  *  How  very  good  it  is  to 
sleep  in  a  bed,  and  shut  yourself  out 
from  noise,  and  get  up  when  you  please  ! ' 
Then  you  have  a  good  breakfast,  and  all 
the  day  begins  afresh,  and  you  have  no 
fear  of  being  crippled  and  sent  off  to  the 
hospital.     Oh  !  it  is  very  good  to  have^ 
this    freedom — this     carelessness — this 
seeing  of   new  things  and  new  people 
every  day.     And  that  is  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  become,  your  Miss  Bell :  I 
do  remember  her  only  a  shy  little  girl, 
who  spoke  German  with  your  strange 
English  way  of  pronouncing  the  vowels, 
and  was  very  much  bashful  over  it.   Oh 
yes,  she  is  very  good-looking,  indeed ;  her 
hair  looks  as  if  there  were  streaks  of  sun- 
shine in  the  brown,  and  her  eyes  are  very 
thoughtful,  and  she  has  a  beautiful  out- 
line of  the  chin  that  makes  her  neck  and 
throat  very  pretty.      And,  you  know, 
I  rather  like  the  nose  not  hooked,  likt; 
most  of  your  English  young  ladies ;  w  hen 
it  is  a  little  the  other  way,  and  tine,  and 
delicate,  it  makes  the  face  piquant  and 
tender,   not  haughty    and   cold,    nicht 
wahr?     But  yet   she   is  very  English- 
looking  ;  I  would  take  her  as  a — as  a — 
a — type,  do  you  call  it? — of  the  pretty 
young  Englishwoman,  well-formed,  open- 
eyed,  with  good  healthy  colour  in  her 
face,  and  very  frank  and  gentle,  and  in- 
dependent, all  at  the  same  time.     Oh, 
she  is  a  very  good  girl — a  very  good 
girl,  I  can  see  that." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  think  she  will 
marry  that  young  fellow  whom  you  saw 
to-night." 

"And  that  will  be  very  good  for 
him,"  he  replied,  easily ;  "  for  she  will 
look  after  him  and  give  him  some  com- 
mon sense.  He  is  not  practical;  he 
has  not  seen  much ;  he  is  moody,  and 
nervous,  and  thinks  greatly  about  trifles. 
But  I  think  he  will  be  very  amiable  to 
her,  and  that  is  much.  You  know,  all 
the  best  women  marry  stupid  men." 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  our 
going  into  that  dangerous  subject ;  for 
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at  this  moment  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Ash- 
burton's  house.  Yon  lloson  rushed  up- 
stairs to  his  room,  to  remove  the  traces 
of  his  recent  employment ;  and  then,  as 
we  both  entered  the  drawing-room,  we 
found  Bell  standing  right  under  the 
central  gaselier,  which  was  pouring  its 
rays  down  on  her  wealth  of  golden- 
brown  hair.  Indeed,  she  then  deserved 
all  that  Yon  Rosen  had  said  about  her 
being  a  type  of  our  handsomest  young 
Englishwomen — rather  tall,  well-formed, 
showing  a  clear  complexion,  and  healthy 
rosiness  in  her  cheeks,  while  there  was 
something  at  once  defiant  and  gentle  in 
her  look.  Comely  enough  she  was  to 
attract  tlie  notice  of  any  stranger ;  but 
it  was  only  those  who  had  spent  years 
with  her,  and  had  observed  all  her  win- 
ning ways,  her  unselfishness,  and  the 
rare  honour  and  honesty  that  lay  be- 
hind all  her  pretty  afiectations  of  petu- 
lance, and  the  wild  nonsense  of  her 
tongue,  who  could  really  tell  what  sort 
of  young  person  our  Bonny  Bell  was. 
She  was  sufficiently  handsome  to  draw 
eyes  towards  her : 

"  But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lovely  spirit, 
Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that 
sight. 

«  *  *  * 

There    dwell    sweet   Love    and   constant 

Cliastity, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty." 

And  it  must  be  said  that  during  this 
evening  Bell's  conduct  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Arthur  Ashburton  was  rather 
cold  and  distant  towards  her,  and  was 
obviously  in  a  rather  bad  temper.  He 
even  hovered  on  the  verge  of  rudeness 
towards  both  herself  and  the  Lieute- 
nant. Xow,  nothing  delighted  Bell 
more  than  to  vary  the  even  and  plea- 
sant tenor  of  her  life  with  a  series  of 
pretty  quarrels  which  had  very  little 
element  of  seriousness  in  them;  but 
on  this  evening,  when  she  was  pro- 
voked into  quarrelling  in  earnest,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  good  sense,  and 
gentleness,  and  forbearance  she  showed. 
At  dinner  she  sat  between  the  young 


barrister  and  his  father,  a  quiet,  little, 
gray- haired  man  in  fjpectacles,  with 
small  black  eyes  that  twinkled  strangely 
when  he  made  his  nervous  little  jokes, 
and  looked  over  to  his  wife — the  very 
matter-of-fact  and  roseate  woman  who 
sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table. 
The  old  Doctor  was  a  much  more 
pleasant  companion  than  his  son;  but 
Bell,  with  wonderful  moderation,  did 
her  best  to  re-establish  good  relations 
between  the  moody  young  barrister 
and  herself.  Of  course,  no  woman  will 
prolong  such  overtures  indefinitely ;  and 
at  last  the  young  gentleman  managed  to 
establish  a  more  serious  breach  than  he 
had  dreamed  of.  For  the  common  talk 
had  drifted  back  to  the  then  recent  war, 
and  our  lieutenant  was  telling  ns  a  story 
about  three  Uhlanen,  who  had,  out  of 
mere  bravado,  ridden  down  the  main 
street  of  a  French  village,  and  out  at  the 
other  end,  without  having  been  touched 
by  the  shots  fired  at  them,  when  young 
Ashburton  added,  with  a  laugh — 

"  I  suppose  they  were  so  padded  with 
the  watches  and  jewellery  they  had 
gathered  on  their  way,  that  the  bullets 
glanced  off." 

Count  von  Rosen  looked  across  the 
table  at  the  young  man,  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  in  his  light-blue  eyes ;  and  then, 
with  admirable  self-control,  he  turned 
to  my  Lady  Tita,  and  calmly  continued 
the  story. 

Bat  as  for  Bell,  a  blush  of  shame  and 
exceeding  mortification  overspread  hep 
features.  No  madness  of  jealousy  could 
excuse  this  open  insult  to  a  stranger  and 
a  guest.  From  that  moment,  Bell  ad- 
dressed herself  exclusively  to  the  old 
Doctor,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  his 
son  than  if  he  had  been  in  the  moon. 
She  was  deeply  hurt,  but  she  managed 
to  conceal  her  disappointment ;  and  in- 
deed, when  the  boys  came  in  after 
dinner,  she  had  so  far  picked  up  her 
spirits  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them  in 
that  wild  way  which  they  regarded  with 
mingled  awe  and  delight  For  they 
could  not  understand  how  Auntie  Bell 
was  allowed  to  use  strange  words,  and 
even  talk  Cumberlandshire  to  the  Doc- 
tor's own  face. 
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Of  course  she  plied  the  boys  with 
all  sorts  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  until 
Tita,  coming  suddenly  back  from  the 
campaign  in  France  to  the  table  before 
her,  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  cease. 
And  then  BeU  gathered  round  her  the 
decanters. 

"I  say,  Jack,"  she  observed,  in  a 
whisper,  though  looking  covertly  at 
Queen  Tita  all  the  time,  "  what's  good 
for  a  fellow  that's  got  a  cold ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Master 
Jack,  properly. 

"  What's  good  for  a  cold,  you  stupid, 
small  boy?" 

"  But  you  haven't  got  a  cold,  Auntie 
BeE" 

"  Oh,  haven't  I !  You  don't  know 
there  are  all  sorts  of  colds.  There's  the 
little  fairy  that  sits  and  tickles  you  with 
a  feather,  just  now  and  again,  you  know ; 
and  there's  the  sweep  that  drives  a  tre- 
mendous whalebone  brush  up  and  down, 
and  makes  you  blue  in  the  face  with 
fighting  him.  Mind,  when  the  sweep 
does  get  hold  of  you,  it's  a  terrible 
bother  to  shunt  him  out." 

"  Bell,"  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sharp- 
ness that  made  the  boys  look  frightened, 
"  you  must  not  teach  the  children  such 
phrases." 

"  I  think  it's  very  hard  that  a  grown- 
up person  can  t  speak  three  words  with- 
out being  scolded,"  remarked  Bell,  con- 
fidentially, to  Master  Tom;  and  that 
young  ruffian,  looking  covertly  at  his 
mother,  grinned  as  widely  as  a  mouthful 
of  apple  would  let  him. 

So  the  boys  had  their  half-glass  of 
wine,  and  Bell  swept  them  away  with 
her  into  the  drawing-room,  when  the 
women  left. 

"  A  very  bright  young  lady — ^hm ! — 
a  very  bright  and  pleasant  young  lady 
indeed,"  said  the  Doctor,  stretching  out 
his  short  legs  with  an  air  of  freedom, 
and  beginning  to  examine  the  decanters. 
"  I  don't  wonder  the  young  fellows  rave 
about  her;  eh,  Arthur,  eh  1" 

Master  Arthur  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Touched,  eh  1"  said  the  father,  with 
his  eyes  twinkling  vehemently,  and  his 
small  gray  features  twisted  into  a  smils. 
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**  Hit  hard,  eh  ?  Gad,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it ;  if  I  were  a  young  fellow  myself 
—eh,  eh?  Claret?  Yes.  But  the 
young  fellows  now  don't  sing  about 
their  laughing  Lalage,  or  drink  to 
Glycera,  or  make  jokes  with  Lydia ;-  it 
is  all  dreaming,  and  reading,  and  sigh- 
ing, eh,  eh?  That  boy  of  mine  has 
gone  mad — ^heeds  nothing — is  ill-tem- 
pered  " 

"  Decidedly,  Doctor." 

"Eh]  lU-temperedl  Why,  his 
mother  daren't  talk  to  him,  and  we're 
glad  to  have  him  go  up  to  his  chambers 
again.  Our  young  friend  here  is  of 
another  sort ;  there  is  no  care  about  a 
woman  tempering  the  healthy  brown  of 
the  sun  and  the  weather,  eh  ? — is  there, 
eh?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  Doctor,"  cried  the 
Lieutenant,  with  a  prodigious  laugh, 
"  don't  you  think  Lydia's  lover — 
Lydia^  die,  you  know — he  was  very 
glad  to  be  away  from  rough  sports? 
He  had  other  enjoyments.  I  am 
brown,  not  because  of  my  wish,  but 
that  I  have  been  made  to  work,  that 
is  alL" 

The  Doctor  was  overjoyed,  and,  per- 
haps, a  trifie  surprised,  to  find  that  this 
tall  Uhlan,  who  had  just  been  grooming 
two  horses,  understood  his  references  to 
Horace ;  and  he  immediately  cried 
out — 

"  ]N'o,  no ;  you  must  not  lose  your 
health,  and  your  colour,  and  your 
temper.  Would  you  have  your  friends 
say  of  you,  who  have  just  been  through 
a  campaign  in  France — 

*  Cur  neque  militaris 
Inter  aequales  militat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  frenis '  ? 

Eh,  eh?" 

"  Temperat  ora  frenis — it  is  a  good 
motto  for  our  driving  excursion,"  said 
the  Count ;  "  but  was  it  your  Miss  Bell 
who  called  your  two  fine  horses  by  such 
stupid  names  as  Castor  and  Pollux  ? " 

"  ^Nevertheless,"  said  the  Doctor, 
eagerly,  "  Castor  was  said  to  have  great 
skill  in  the  management  of  horses, — eh, 
eh?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Count.     "And 
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both  together  they  foretell  good  weather, 
which  is  a  fine  thing  in  driving." 

"And  they  were  the  gods  of  boun- 
daries," cried  the  Doctor. 

"  And  they  got  people  out  of  trouble 
when  everything  seemed  all  over,"  re- 
turned the  Count,  "  which  may  also 
happen  to  our  phaeton." 

"  And — and — and  " — here  the  Doc- 
tor's small  face  fairly  gleamed  with  a 
joke,  and  he  broke  into  a  thin,  high 
chuckle — "  they  ran  away  with  two 
ladies — eh,  eh,  eh  1 — Did  they  not,  did 
they  not  1 " 

Presently  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  the  women  were  found 
in  a  wild  maze  of  maps,  eagerly  discuss- 
ing tlie  various  routes  to  the  North, 
and  the  comparative  attra'ctions  of  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  contents  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  shop  seemed  to  have  been 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  Bell  had 
armed  herself  with  an  opisometer, 
which  gave  her  quite  an  air  of  im- 
portance. 

The  Lieutenant  was  out  of  this  matter, 
so  he  flung  himself  down  into  an  easy 
chair,  and  presently  had  both  of  the 
boys  on  his  knees,  telling  them  stories 
and  propounding  arithmetical  cormn- 
dnims  alternately.  When  Queen  Titania 
came  to  release  him,  the  young  rebels 
refused  to  go ;  and  one  of  them  declared 
that  the  Count  had  promised  to  sing  the 
"WachtamEhein." 

"Oh,  please,  don't,"  said  Bell,  sud- 
denly turning  round,  with  a  map  of 
Cumberland  half  hiding  her.  "You 
don't  know  that  all  the  organs  here 
have  it.  But  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  sing  us  a  German  song,  I  will  play 
the  accompaniment  for  you,  if  I  know 
it,  and  I  know  a  great  many." 

Of  course,  the  women  did  not  imagine 
that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  soldier's  life,  and  who  betrayed  a  faculty 
for  grooming  horses,  was  likely  to  know 
much  more  of  music  than  a  handy 
choru.=5,  but  the  Count,  lightly  saying 
he  wouM  not  trouble  her,  went  over  to 
the  pi:mo,  and  sat  down  unnoticed  amid 
the  f(('neral  hum  of  conversation. 

But  the  next  moment  there  was  suf- 
ficient silence.     For  with  a  crash  like 


thunder — "  Hei  I  das  klang  wis  Tinge- 
witter !  " — the  young  Lieutenant  stnick 
the  first  chords  of  "  Prinz  Eugen,"  and 
with  a  sort  of  upward  toss  of  the  head, 
as  if  he  were  making  room  for  himself, 
he  began  to  sing  Freiligrath's  picturesque 
soldier-song  to  the  wild  and  warlike  and 
yet  stately  music  which  Di.  Lowe  has 
written  for  it.     What  a  rare  voice  he 
had,  too  ! — deep,  strong,  and  resonant — 
that  seemed  to   throw  itself  into   the 
daring    spirit    of    the    music  with    an 
absolute   disregard    of    delicate    graces 
or    sentimental     efiect  ;     a     powerful, 
masculine,      soldier-like      voice,      that 
had   little   flute^like   softness,   but   the 
strength  and  thrill  that  told  of  a  deep 
chest,  and  that  interpenetrated  or  rose 
above  the  loudest  chords  that  his  ten 
fingers  struck.     Queen  Tita's  face  was 
overspread  with  surprise ;  Bell  uncon- 
sciously laid  down  the  map,  and  stood 
as  one  amazed.     The  ballad,  you  know, 
tells  how,  one  calm  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  just  after  the  great  storm- 
ing of  Belgrade,  a  young  trumpeter  in  the 
camp  determines   to   leave   aside  cards 
for  a  while,  and  make  a  right  good  song 
for  the  army  to  sing;  how  he  sets  to 
work  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  in 
ringing  verse,  and  at  last,  when  he  has 
got  the  rhymes  correct,  he  makes  the 
notes   too,  and  his   song  is   complete. 
"  IIo,  ye  white  troops  and  ye  red  troops, 
come  round  and  listen  ! "  he  cries ;  and 
then  he  sings  the  record  of  the  great  deeds 
of  Prince  Eugene ;  and  lo !  as  he  repeats 
the  air  for  the  third  time,  there  breaks 
forth,  with  a  hoarse  roar  as  of  thunder, 
the  chorus  "  Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Rit- 
ter ! "  until  the  sound  of  it  is  carried 
even  into  the  Turkish  camp.    And  then 
the  young  trumpeter,    not   dissatisfied 
with   his   performance,   proudly   twirls 
his  moustache  ;  and  finally  sneaks  away 
to  tell  of  his  triumph  to  the  pretty  Mar- 
ketend^rin.     When   our   young  Uhlan 
rose  from  the  piano,  he  laughed  in  an 
apologetic  fashion ;  but  there  was  still 
in  his  face  some  of  that  glow  and  fire 
which   had   made   him    forget   himself 
during  the  singing  of  the  ballad,  and 
which  had  lent  to  his  voice  that  pene- 
trating resonance  that  still  seemed  to  lin- 
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ger  about  the  room.  Bell  said  "  Thank 
you"  in  rather  a  timid  fashion;  but 
Queen  Tita  did  not  speak  at  all,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  us. 

We  had  more  music  that  evening,  and 
Bell  produced  her  guitar,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  solace  us  much  on  our  journey. 
It  was  found  that  the  Lieutenant  could 
play  that  too ;  and  he  executed  at  least 
a  very  pretty  accompaniment  when  Bell 
sang  "  Der  Tyroler  und  sein  Kind.'* 
But  you  should  have  seen  the  face  of 
Master  Arthur,  when  Bell  volunteered 
to  sing  a  German  song.     I  believe  she 


did  it  to  show  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether frightened  by  the  gloomy  and 
mysterious  silence  which  he  preserved, 
as  he  sat  in  a  comer  and  stared  at 
everybody. 

So  ended  our  first  day :  and  to- 
morrow— why,  to-morrow  we  pass  away 
from  big  cities  and  their  suburbs,  from 
multitudes  of  friends,  late  hours,  and  the 
whirl  of  amusements  and  follies,  into 
the  still  seclusion  of  English  country 
life,  with  its  simple  habits,  and  fresh 
pictures,  and  the  quaint  humours  of  its 
inns. 


[Note  by  Queen  Titania,  written  at  Tunckenham. — "The  foregoing  pages  give  a  more  or  less 
accurate  account  of  our  setting-out,  but  they  are  all  vrrong  about  Bell.  Men  are  far  worse  than 
women  in  imagining  love-affairs,  and  supposing  that  girls  think  about  nothing  else.  Bell 
wishes  to  be  let  alone.  If  gentlemen  care  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable  about  her,  she 
cannot  help  it ;  but  it  is  rather  unfair  to  drag  her  into  any  such  complications.  I  am  positive 
that,  though  she  has  doubtless  a  little  pity  for  that  young  man  who  vexes  himself  and  his 
friends  because  he  is  not  good  enough  for  her,  she  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  him,  and  Count 
von  Rosen — and  S'une  one  else  besides— all  start  off  on  a  cruise  to  Australia.  She  is  quite 
content  to  be  as  she  is.  Marriage  will  come  in  good  time  ;  and  when  it  comes,  she  will  set 
plenty  of  it,  sure  enough.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  she  will  not  be  suspected  of  encouraging 
those  idle  flirtations  and  pretences  of  worship  with  which  gentlemen  think  they  ought  to 
approach  every  g^rl  whose  good  fortune  it  is  not  to  be  married.  T.  ] 

To  he  continued. 
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KATIOXAL  DEBTS  AND  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 


BY   MILLICENT   GARRETT   FAWCETT. 


It  is  remarkable  to  observe  "with  how 
little  uneasiness  the  fact  is  regarded 
that  with  two  exceptions  every  leading 
nation  in  Europe  is  habitually  spending 
more  than  its  income.  If  a  similar  fact 
were  known  with  regard  to  individuals, 
no  one  would  doubt  that  their  bank- 
ruptcy must  ultimately  ensue ;  but  few 
people  seem  to  anticipate  so  disagreeable 
a  fate  for  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  A  few  months  ago  the  financial 
position  of  France  was  indeed  regarded 
as  rather  serious ;  but  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  war  indemnity  loan  of  eighty 
millions  was  taken  up  seems  to  have 
dispelled  all  these  gloomy  forebodings. 
A  slight  investigation  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  Fj-ance  will  illustmte  how  far  this 
confidence  is  justified,  and  will  perhaps 
show  that  so  far  from  being  a  token  of 
the  healthiness  and  elasticity  of  French 
finance,  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
loan  was  subscribed  may  be  a  sign  of 
the  most  serious  national  difficulties. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  debt  of 
France,  including  the  war  indemnity, 
now  amounts  to  1,100,000,000/.  When 
Napoleon  III.  ascended  the  throne  of 
France  the  debt  was  only  245,250,000/.; 
but  since  the  accession  of  that  sovereign, 
whose  services  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  France  are  always  quoted  as  if  they 
were  quite  undeniable,  the  debt  of 
France,  by  continued  deficits,  or  by 
wars,  and  lastly  by  the  German  indem- 
nity, was  raised  to  its  present  enormous 
total  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Thus  in  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years  the  average  annual  in- 
crease of  the  debt  of  France  was  more 
tlian  47,000,000/.  Exclusive  of  the 
war  indemnity,  the  average  annual  in- 
crease of  the  debt  under  the  Second 
Enii)ire  was  18,500,000/.,  a  larger  ave- 
T[\^o  per  year  than  England  borrowed 
during  the  Crimean  war.     From  tables 


published  in  the  "Statesman's  Year 
Book"  showing  the  actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, from  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  to  the  year  1863,  it  may  be  seen 
that  while  the  ordinary  revenue  increased 
from  59,000,000/.  to  90,000,000/.,  the 
expenditure  in  the  same  time  increased 
from  60,000,000/.  to  91,000,000/.  In  the 
twelve  years  there  was  only  one,  1855 
(when  the  revenue  was  raised  high  above 
the  average  by  special  means),  without 
a  large  deficit.  In  estimating  the  true 
position  of  French  finance  at  the  present 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not 
only  has  the  nation  to  bear  in  payment 
of  interest  of  the  debt  an  annual  burden 
of  40,000,000/.,  but  also  that  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  national  income 
to  regain  its  former  amount,  and  that 
the  war  has  caused  a  very  great  stagnation 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Will  this 
stagnation  be  temporary  or  permanent  % 
It  is  generally  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  will  be  only  temporary, 
but  the  hugeness  of  the  debt  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  loan  was 
taken  up  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  interest  which  it  was  necessary  to 
ofi'er  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  was 
so  high  as  to  attract  capital  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  produc- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  and  of  the  revolution 
in  Paris  a  great  amount  of  capital  must 
have  been  lying  idle.  During  the  two 
sieges  of  Paris  little  or  no  production 
could  have  been  carried  on  within  the 
city;  very  little  capital  was  being  dis- 
tributed as  wages,  and  the  ordinary  in- 
dustry of  the  city  must  have  been  quite 
at  a  standstill.  For  six  months  or  more 
capitalists  engaged  in  production  in  Paris 
had  not  been  receiving  any  returns;  and 
while  their  capital  was  thus  lying  idle, 
while  Paris  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  while  the  prospects  of  future  tran- 
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quillifcy  were,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
doubtful,    this    loan    guaranteeing    an 
interest  of  six   per   cent   was   offered. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  Paris- 
ian   capitalists    having    been    so   long 
without  receiving  any  return  on  their 
capital,  and  not  being  able  to  see  any 
immediate    prospect    of    employing    it 
in    productive   industry,    should   have 
eagerly  taken  up  a  loan  which  secured 
to  them,  without  any  risk   and   with- 
out any  labour  of  superintendence,  an 
interest  of  six   per  cent.     If   this  is 
a   correct   explanation   of  the   manner 
in  which   any  considerable  portion   of 
the    loan    was    taken    up,    it    affords 
no  evidence  of  returning  financial  pro- 
sperity ;  on  the  contrary,  by  absorbing 
capital    which  would    otherwise   have 
been   in   a   short    time    re-engaged   in 
production,  it  indicates  the  perpetuation 
of  the  most  serious  national  impoverish- 
ment.    The    following    passage    taken 
from   Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on  i^ational 
Debts  points  out  the  exact  danger  of 
the  present  financial  position  of  France. 
Assuming  that  there  are  circumstances 
when  a  loan  is  a  convenient  and  even 
a  necessary  expedient,  he  continues  : — 
"  "What  we  have  to  discuss  is  the  pro- 
priety of  contracting  a  national  debt  of 
a   permanent    character,   defraying  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of 
difficulty,  by  loans,  to  be  redeemed  either 
very  gradually,  and   at  a  very  distant 
period,  or  not  at  all.     This  question  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  the  First 
Book.     We  remarked  that  if  the  capital 
taken  in  loans  is  abstracted  from  funds 
either  engaged  in  production,  or  destined 
to  be  employed  in  it,  their   diversion 
from  that  purpose  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the    amount  from    the   wages   of    the 
labouring   classes.     Borrowing,  in  this 
case,  is  not  a  substitute  for  raising  sup- 
plies within  the  year.     A  Government 
which  borrows  does  actually  take  the 
amount  within  the  year,  and  that  too  by 
a    tax    exclusively   on    the    labouring 
classes  :  than  which  it  could  have  done 
nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied  its 
wants  by  avowed  taxation ;  and  in  that 
case  the  transaction  and  its  evils  would 
have  ended  with  the  emergency ;  while 


by  the  circuitous   mode   adopted,   the 
value    exacted   from  the    labourers  is 
gained,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the 
employers  of  labour,  the  State  remaining 
charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and  with 
its  interest  in  perpetuity.  ?  The  system 
of  public  loans  in  such  circumstances 
may  be  pronounced  the  very  worst  which 
in  the  present   state  of  civilization  is 
still   included  in  the  list  of  financial 
expedients." ;.  The  only  excuse,  he  adds, 
which  such  a  system  admits  of  is  hard 
necessity;  the  impossibility  of  raising 
an  enormous  annual  sum  by  taxation, 
without  resorting  to  taxes  which  from 
their  odiousness,  or  from  the  facility  of 
evasion,  it  would  have  been  found  im- 
practicable to  enforce.      It  is  probable 
that  this  excuse  of  sheer  necessity  may 
with  justice  be  urged  in  defence  of  those 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment in  France ;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  only  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  was  raised  in  France  is  open 
to   the   objection  that  it  will  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  stagnation  of  industry  in 
that   country  by  absorbing   the   funds 
destined  to  be  again  productively  em- 
ployed.    That  part  of  the  loan  which 
was  raised  in  London,  for  instance,  will 
not  have  any  depressing  influence  on  the 
revival  of  French  commerce ;  nor  will 
it  produce  any  ill  effect  on  England's 
prosperity    unless    it    can    be    shown, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  that  money 
was   in   this   country  withdrawn   from 
production  in  order  to  be  invested  in 
the  loan.     But  notwithstanding  all  the 
extenuating  circumstances*  that  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  loan,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  so  far  as   the   money 
raised  in  France  decreased  the  sum  des- 
tined to  be  engaged  in  production,  a  corre- 
sponding influence  is  exerted  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  industry  in  that  country. 
As   France  at  the  present  moment 
leads  the  van  of  indebtedness,  so  during 
the  reign  of  the  ex-Emperor  did  she  set 
the  example  of  reckless  expenditure  in 
war  and  warlike  equipments,  which  has 
proved  so  mischievous  to  the  finances  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  European  nations. 
The   continued  series  of  deficits  in  a 
wealthy  country  like  France,  may  be  ac- 
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counted  for  by  Ler  extravagant  military 
expenditure ;  the  example  of  France  was 
followed  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
80  that  in  a  i^^  years  all  the  leading 
continental  countries  were  provided  with 
bloated  armaments,  to  support  which 
they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 


had  to  incur  annual  additions  to  their 
burden  of  debt.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the 
principal  European  countries,  their 
average  annual  increase  of  debt,  the 
numerical  strength  of  their  armies,  and 
their  military  expenditure  in  1865  : — 


England 
France 
Germany 
Russia 
Austria 
Italy    . 
Spam  . 
Turkey 


Average  Annual  Increase 


Debt  of  England  is  decreasing  .  . 
From  1853  to  1870  £18,500,000.  i 

Paying  oil' fast 

From  1854  to  1869  £11,500,000 . 

Since  1849  £9,000,000 

Frx)m  1861  to  1869  £22,000,000. 
From  1861  to  1870  £9,000,000  . 
From  1850  to  1870  £5,000,000    . 


Amount  of 
Debt  in  1870. 


£ 
800,700,000 
550,000,000* 
170,900,000 
300,000,000 
310,000,000 
285,000,000 
237,000,000 
104,000,000 


Namerical 

Strength 

of  Army  in 

1865,  on 
Peace  Esta- 
blishment 


148,242 
404,192 
419,836 
1,000,000 
269,100 
196,  KK) 
84,290 
148,680 


Coctof  Army 
in  18d6. 


£ 
15,060,237 
17,384,961 
14,494,222 
21,666,052 
10,336,762 
11,556,500 
3,310,174 
6,000,000 


1  Exclusive  of  the  war  indemnity. 


J 


Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  in  his  work  on 
National  Debts,  shows  that  within  the 
last  twenty-one  and  a  half  years,  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  world  has  increased 
by  2,218,000,000^.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
103,000,000/.  per  year.  Within  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  France  has  increased 
her  debt  by  370,000,000/. ;  Austria,  by 
185,000,000/. ;  Russia,  by  200,000,000/. ; 
Italy,  by  250,000,000/.;  Spain,  by 
114,000,000/. ;  the  new  German  Empire, 
by  120,000,000/.;  and  Turkey,  by 
100,000,000/.  "These  amounts  only 
include  65,000,000/.  borrowed  for  the 
Franco-Prussian  war ;  and  omit  more 
than  100,000,000/.  borrowed  by  other 
nations  during  1870,  but  not  yet 
appearing  in  their  official  accounts. V 
They  also  omit  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  France  as  the  war  indemnity.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Baxter  that 
only  12  per  cent,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
total  of  the  national  debts  of  the  world, 
has  been  raised  for  productive  purposes, 
and  that  the  remainder,  88  per  cent,  has 
been  spent  in  war,  warlike  preparations, 
and  other  unproductive  purposes. 

Excluding  for  the  present  any  con- 
sideration of  the  indebtedness  of  Eng- 

»  "National  Debts,"  by  Dudley  Baxter, 
M.A. 


land  and  Germany,  the  foregoing  table, 
and  the  figures  which  succeed  it,  show 
that  all   the  countries  referred  to  are, 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of 
war,  steadily  spending  more  than  their 
income ;  that  this  extravagance  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  example  set 
by  France  in  her  military  expenditure, 
and  that  in  fact  these  nations  are  iniining 
themselves  in  order  to  be  ready  at  any 
moment  to  iiy  at  each  other's  throats. 
We  often  hear    the    present    century 
spoken  of  as  one  of  great  enlightenment 
and  civilization.    If  the  extensive  arma- 
ments of  continental  countries  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  them  from  the 
rapacious  designs  of  their  neighbours, 
no  boast  should  be  made  of  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  if  on  the  contrary  these 
armaments    are  unnecessary,   and    the 
military  expenditure  is  just  so  much 
money  thrown  away,   then  surely  no 
boast  should  be  made  of  enlightenment. 
In  a  former  page  the  condition  of 
these  heavily  indebted  nations  was  re- 
ferred to   as   if  they  were  already  on 
the  high  road  to  bankruptcy.     We  did 
not  mean  by  this  expression  to  imply 
that  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  &c. 
would    go    through    an     international 
bankruptcy  courts   and   pay  so    many 
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shillings  in  the  pound.    Nations,  unlike 
individuals,  are  never   called   upon  to 
pay    up    the    whole    capital    of    their 
debts ;  and  as  long  as  they  can  go  on 
paying  interest  to  their  creditors,  they 
are    nominally    solvent.      But   in    the 
industrial  competition    among   nations 
those    countries    will,    cceteris  paribus, 
be  most  successful  who  are  least  heavily 
weighted  by  taxation.     It  is  therefore 
probable    that   those  nations  who  are 
so  recklessly  heaping  up  the  burden  of 
their  debts  may,  in  so  doing,  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  their  own  industrial  ruin. 
The  rate   at   which  they  raise  money 
will  have  to  be  increased  if  they  go  on 
borrowing  in  this  extravagant  manner, 
and  the  taxation  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest   will    be   a   heavy   burden   on 
industry,  and  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
prolits   of   capital,   and   the    wages  of 
labour.     At  the   same   time,   the    rate 
of  interest  having  risen  in  consequence 
of  the  loan-operations   of  the  Govern- 
ment,   it  will   become  relatively  more 
advantageous  to  the  capitalist  to  invest 
in  the  loan  than  to  employ  his  capital 
in  carrying  on  production,  and  hence  a 
double   tendency  will  be    working    to 
diminish  commercial  prosperity.    There 
is  also  a  special  danger  connected  with 
the  policy  of  taxation  on  native  indus- 
tries, the  nature  of  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following   example.     At 
the  present  time,  in    France,  a  manu- 
facturer may  be  employing  his  capital 
iu  a  glove  manufactory.      Previous  to 
the  war,  he  could  obtain  in  this  industry 
a  return  on  his  capital  of  10  per  cent, 
whereas   in   Government    securities  he 
would  only  have  realized  4  per  cent. 
After  the  war,    the   Government  rate 
of  interest  is  raised  to  6  per  cent,  and 
a  tax   is  placed  on  gloves  in  order  to 
raise  the  extra  revenue  required  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  new  loans,  and  to 
defray  the  other  expenses  of  the  war. 
Hence  the  profits  of  productive  indus- 
try are  diminished  to,  say,  7  per  cent. 
In  this  case  the  only  reward  which  the 
capitalist  will  receive  for  his  risk  and 
for  his  labour  of  superintendence  will 
be    1    per  cent ;   for   he  could   obtain 
6  per  cent  by  buying  Government  stock 


without  incurring  any  risk,  and  without 
having  to  undertake  any  labour.     This 
reward  he   would    probably   regard  aB 
insufficient,  and  he  would  either  with- 
draw  his    capital    from   industry,   and 
invest  it  in  Government  stock,  or  he 
would  remove  himself  and   his  capital 
to  another  country,  such  as    Belgium, 
where    the  manufacture  of  gloves  wa« 
not  subjected  to  onerous  taxation.     If 
he  did  either  of  these  things,  the  pro* 
ductive  industry  of  France  would  suffer 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  amount 
of   the   glove-merchant's   capital.     The 
obvious    reply  to    such    au    argument 
is,  thai;   a    tax    on   gloves   would    not 
diminish    the    prolits    of    capital,   but 
would    merely    increase   the    price    of 
gloves;   so  that  the    incidence  of  Hie 
tax  would  be  on  the  consumer,  not  on 
the  capitalist.      Quite  true;    but  if  a 
tax  is   placed  on   French  gloves,    and 
their  price   is    in   consequence   raised, 
it  will  be  necessary  simultaneously  to 
place  an   import  duty   on  all  foreign 
gloves  as  well,  or  the  consumer  would 
avoid  the   tax    by    using    Belgian    or 
Spanish  gloves  rather  than  those  made 
in  France.     Thus  taxes  on  home  pro- 
ducts necessarily  imply  the  imposition 
of  duties   on    imports.      It  is    almost 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  there  is 
but  one  step  between  this  policy  and 
one   of  protection.      As  soon  as    the 
excise  and  import  duties  are  imposed, 
and  the   natural    consequence    ensues, 
that  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of   commodities  the  demand  for  them 
diminishes,  it  will  be  thought  that  the 
slackness  of  the  home  trade  is  caused 
by  foreign  competition ;  and  what  then 
will  be  so  easy  as  a  return  to  the  pro- 
tective system  by  increasing  the  import 
duties  while  the  taxes    on  home  pro- 
ducts remain  unchanged  ?   It  can  hardly 
be   doubted  that  this   course   will   be 
adopted   by   France,   if  she  is  merely 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  com- 
mercial   treaties    in    order    to    impose 
import  duties  on    foreign  goods;    and 
this  just  at  a  time  when  it  is  beginning 
to  be  universally  recognized  that  there 
is  nothing  so  paralysing  to  the  industry 
of  a  country  as  Protection ;  when  even 
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in  America  the  question  "Does  Pro- 
tection protect  1"  is  receiving  on  all 
sides  a  negative  answer. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  on  the  French  Budget  in  July 
last,  says  : — 

*'  It  deeply  interests  Europe  to  know  whether 
France  is  ^oing  to  resume  the  system  of  pro- 
tection which  she  abandoned  in  1860,  but  it  is 
still  more  interesting  to  learn  how  she  is  to 
])ay  her  debts.  The  Chamber  will  not  have 
duties  on  raw  material ;  M.  Tliiers  will  not 
have  income-tax.  Two  imprtant  elements 
of  revenue  are  thus  rejected,  but  the  necessary 
money  must  be  raised  somewhere,  and  the 
Chamber  has  to  select  the  source.  The  sobi- 
tion  wliich  is  most  talked  about  is  an  Excise- 
tax  on  clothes  and  furniture,  or  more  correctly 
on  tlie  stuti's  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  two  classes  of  objects.  .  .  . 

"Jjut  France  cannot  impose  duties  on  her 
Aome  i)roducts  until  she  can  simultaneously 
lay  eciual  taxes  on  similar  articles  imported 
from  other  countries ;  if  she  did,  her  own 
manufactures  would  be  swept  away  from  their 
own  market.  But  as  she  cannot  tax  foreign 
^oods  until  the  Commercial  Treaties  now  m 
force  have  l)een  modified,  the  consequence  is 
that,  however  skilfully  the  new  plan  may  be 
devised,  it  will  be  impossible  to  apply  it,  or  to 
raise  a  sliilling  by  it,  until  new  Treaties  have 
Ijcen  made.  Meanwhile,  the  revenue  will  fall 
short  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  not  realized, 
and  the  deficit  will  grow  in  the  same  degree." 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how 
highly  improbable  it  is  that  France, 
if  she  has  recourse  to  import  duties, 
will  refrain  from  re-entering  upon  a 
protective  policy.  In  fact,  it  is  openly 
avowe<l  that  the  discussions  on  the 
Budget  really  turn  on  the  old  contro- 
versy between  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  from 
the  day  in  which  the  new  taxes  on 
home  products  are  adopted,  France  will 
return  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  which 
she  was  for  a  short  time  induced  par- 
tially to  abandon. 

In  another  column  of  the  number  of 
the  Times  just  quoted,  the  American 
corresj^ondent  gives  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  lately  published  by  the  Hon. 
J3avid  A.  Wells,  formerly  United  States 
Coniinissioner  of  Kevenue,  in  which  he 
demonstrates  the  disastrous  effect  of 
protection  in  America,  and  showing  that 
it  injures  not  only  the  consumers  of 
the  protected  commodities,  but  also  the 


manufacturers  and  labourers  engaged  in 
the  protected  industries. 

If  therefore,  as  appears  likely,  the 
same  scale  of  expenditure  is  continued 
in  France,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  -will  return  to  Protection.  This  has 
been  the  policy  pursued  in  America, 
and  even  the  boundless  resources  of 
the  United  States  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  or  counteract  its  dam- 
aging effects  upon  industry,  and  upon 
the  general  well-being  of  the  community. 
How  much  more  disastrous,  then,  will 
this  policy  be  in  an  old  country  like 
France,  with  few  undeveloped  resources, 
with  no  boundless  extent  of  cultivable 
land,  and  with  a  people  much  less 
energetic  and  enterprising  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  1 

The  material  prospects  of  France,  in 
whatever  light  they  are  regarded,  are  of 
the  most  gloomy  nature.  She  has  saddled 
herself  with   an   enormous   burden   of 
debt,   which    has   probably  withdrawn 
capital    from    productive  employment, 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  which  vexa- 
tious and  injurious  taxation  is  necessi- 
tated.     The  one  chance  of  recovering 
her  position  would  be  by  a  penurious 
economy,   and   by   a  reduction  of  the 
military  expenditure  to  its  very  smallest 
dimensions.     These  are  remedies  which 
France  will  be  the  last  country  in  the 
world  to  adopt.     Even  now,  the  most 
popular  man  in  France  would  probably 
be  he  who  would  involve  her  in  another 
war,  where  she  would  have  a  chance — 
however  remote — of  regaining  her  mili- 
tary prestige.     Under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  debt  of  France  must  continue 
to  increase,  and  the  burden  on  her  in- 
dustry become  each  year  heavier.   What 
will    be    the    effect    of    this    on    her 
position  as  an  industrial  country?     It 
has  been  well  pointed  out  that,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  industrial  competition  of 
nations  gives  a  great  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  the  world   to  the    country 
least  weighted  by  debt.     If  this  is  true, 
what  will  in  the  future  be  the  indus- 
trial position  of  France  and  those  other 
European  nations  which  are  each  year 
adding  millions  to  the  burden  of  their 
debt?     The  debt  of  Italy  for  the  last 
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nine  years  has  been  increasing  at  the 
annual  rate  of  £22,000,000 ;  Austria  is 
a  country  of  uninterrupted  deficits ; 
Kussia  is  the  same ;  and  the  financial 
condition  of  Spain  and  Turkey  is  so 
notorious  as  to  need  no  comment.  In 
the  industrial  competition  of  nations 
the  indebtedness  of  these  countries  may 
in  future  be  just  sutficient  to  turn  the 
scale  against  them  ;  and  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America  would  then  be  left 
as  the  three  great  industrial  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  if  a 
heavy  debt  is  sufficient  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial success,  England  would  have 
succumbed  long  ago  under  the  burden 
of  what,  until  last  year,  was  the  largest 
debt  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the 
capital  of  our  debt  overtopped  that  of 
any  other  country,  yet  during  the  last 
fifty-five  years,  the  proportion  per  head 
of  the  population  of  debt-charge  to 
income  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily 
diminishing ;  while  in  other  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
estimated  incomes  per  head  have  in 
some  instances  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  estimated  income  per  head  in 
England,  the  proportion  per  head  of 
debt-charge  to  income  has  been  scarcely 
at  all  reduced,  and  in  some  countries 
has  been  even  augmented.  The  follow- 
ing tables,  taken  from  Mr.  Baxter*s 
work  on  National  Debts,  illustrate  the 
different  relative  position  of  England  to 
other  continental  countries  in  1815-20, 
and  in  1870:— 


Xatiok. 


I 


United  Kir.gdom  . 
France    .... 
Austria   .... 
Trussia  and   Ger-^ 
wan  States      .j 


^**  *      ^^  "'    JZ    -* 


United  Kingdom  . 
France  .... 
Austria  .... 
German  Empire   . 


1S15-20 


lSCS-70 


From  these  tables  it  appears  that 
while  the  estimated  income  per  head 
in  England  has  increased  from  £19  to 
£28,  the  annual  charge  per  head  has 
been  reduced  by  considerably  more  than 
one-half,  and  the  percentage  of  charge 
to  income  by  more  than  two- thirds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated  in- 
come per  head  in  France  has  more  than 
trebled ;  the  debt-charge  per  head  has 
more  than  doubled ;  and  the  percentage 
of  debt-charge  to  income  has  decreased 
by  barely  one-third.  A  comparison  of 
other  figures  in  the  tables,  showing  the 
condition  of  Austria,  reveals  even  more 
startling  results,  and  shows  why  it  is 
that  England,  although  encumbered  by 
an  enormous  debt,  is  in  a  financial  and 
Jndustrial  position  very  superior  to  that 
of  those  continental  countries  whose 
percentage  of  debt-charge  to  income  is 
similar  to  her  own.  England  is  at 
present  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in 
the  world ;  America  is  fast  treading  on 
her  heels,  and  she  may  in  future  antici- 
pate a  powerful  rivalry  from  Germany. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  what 
special  points  of  advantage  each  of  these 
three  nations  possesses  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial competition  of  the  future ;  and 
also  what  special  disadvantages  each 
country  labours  under. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the 
indebtedness  of  each  country,  we  find 
that  Germany  wiU,  in  a  few  years,  be 
practically  free  from  debt.  Although, 
as  previously  shown,  the  nominal  capi- 
tal of  her  debt  is  £170,900,000,  yet  of 
this  £68,315,000  has  been  spent  on 
railways  and  other  remunerative  public 
works,  so  that  the  total  un remunerative 
debt  is  £102,600,000.  Considering  the 
debt  as  a  whole,  the  annual  interest  is 
£7,340,000,  and  the  charge  per  head 
3«.  M.  "  But  to  pay  this,"  says  Mr. 
Baxter,  "the  German  States  have  the 
net  receipts  of  their  railways,  and  the 
produce  of  the  public  mines  and  iron- 
works, which  in  Prussia  and  Saxony 
and  other  States  (without  the  domains 
and  forests)  balance  the  interest  of  the 
debts.  The  French  payments  will 
cancel  a  large  portion  of  the  debts,  or 
be  accumulated  in  funds  or  investments. 
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The  Germans  alone  of  the  great  Powers 
will  be  practically  free  from  debt,  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  will  also  possess 
great  surplus  funds  and  State  property 
for  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  for  use 
in  war."     This  immense  advantage  of 
freedom  from  indebtedness  is  not  shared 
either  by  England  or  by  America.     We 
have  already  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  debt  of  England,  but  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  United  States  remains  to  be 
described.     On  July  1st,  1861,  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  was  £18,000,000. 
On  July  1st,  1865,  after  four  years  of 
civil    war,    the    debt    had    risen    to 
£551,000,000.     On  January  1st,  1871, 
after  five  years  and  a  half  of  peace,  it 
was  reduced  to  £466,400,000.     Hence, 
in  the  four  years  of  war,  the  debt  was 
increased  by  the  average  annual  rate  of 
£133,000,000,  while  in  the  five  years 
and   a    half    of     peace     the     average 
annual  reduction  has  been  more  than 
£15,000,000.     It  is  therefore  evident 
that   in  relation  to  their  indebtedness 
America  and  Germany  are  in  a  much 
better  position  than  England;  we  can 
never  hope  to  rival  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  United  States  debt  has  since 
tlie  war  been  paid  off;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  we   shall  ever  ap- 
j)roach  the  freedom  from  indebtedness 
that  will,  in  no  very  distant  period,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  German  empire.     But 
in  other  matters  besides  that  of  national 
indebtedness,  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial prospects  of  England  compare  un- 
favourably with  those  of  America  and 
Germany.     At  each  end  of  the  social 
scale  in  England  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  unemployed   and   consequently  un- 
])Toductive  persons.    It  is  not  intended 
to    be    implied    that    the    production 
of  wealth  either  directly  or  indirectly 
is  the  only  worthy  object  of  existence. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
disputed   questions  of  morality  ;   it   is 
simply  intended  to  enumerate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the   industrial  position  of  a  country ; 
and  among  these  circumstances  must  be 
included  the  proportion  which  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  population  bear  to 
the  unproductive  classes.    In  no  country 


are  there  such  great  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  as  there  are  in  England. 
Profuse  luxury  in  one  class  and  abject 
pauperism  in  another  have  long  been 
marked  characteristics  of  English  society. 
The  luxurious  unemployed  and  the  pau* 
perized  unemployed  are  more  numerous, 
in    proportion    to    the   population,  in 
England  than    perhaps    in  any   other 
coxintry.      Beside  these  two  classes  of 
non-productive  persons,  there  is  another 
extremely  numerous  class  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  certainly  less  productive 
than  the  corresponding  class  in  America 
and  Germany.      We   rei'er  to   women. 
Except  in  the  working  class  and  in  the 
lower  middle  class,  the  women  of  Eng- 
land are  almost  entirely  non-productive. 
Nearly  all  trades  and    professions  are 
closed  against  them.     If  they  happen  to 
be  wealthy   they  seldom  employ  their 
wealth  productively.     When  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  married  woman  could, 
up  to  a  year  ago,  be  legally  robbed  by 
her  husband  even  of  her  earnings,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  any  other 
circumstance  to  account    for  the  fact 
that  women  as  a  class  are  not  either 
productive  capitalists  or  labourers.     In 
America  the  marriage  law  offers  no  dis- 
couragement to  women  engaging  in  in- 
dustry either  in  the  capacity  of  capitalists 
or  labourers.     And  women  accordingly 
engage  in  trades  and  professions  in  fiar 
greater  numbers  than  in  this  country. 
In  Germany  a  great  deal  of  agricultural 
and  other  labour  is  performed  by  women 
of  the  poorest  class,  whilst  women  of 
the  middle  and  even  upper  classes  do 
nearly  all  the  household  and  domestic 
work,  a  great  proportion  of  w^hich  is 
strictly  productive.     The  conclusion  is 
therefore  inevitable  that  the  wealth  of 
England  supports  a  larger  proportion  of 
non-producers,  consisting  principally  of 
rich  idlers,  paupers,  and  women,  than 
either  America  or  Germany,  and  that 
therefore,  compared  with  those  countries, 
England  in  this  respect  also  stands  at  a 
disadvantage. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  in- 
dustrial importance  in  which  again  it 
must  be  confessed  that  England  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  Germany  and 
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the  United  States ;  and  this  is  educa- 
tion. England  may  be  said  to  be  now 
fairly  awake  to  her  shortcomings  in  this 
respect,  and  she  has  at  last  begun  in 
earnest  to  set  about  educating  her 
labourers;  but  there  are  most  formid- 
able difficulties  in  her  way,  arising  from 
the  extreme  poverty  and  pauperism  of 
large  masses  of  her  people,  which  render 
it  certain  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  her  population  will  attain  to  the 
educational  standard  of  Germany  and 
America. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  three  countries,  both 
England  and  Germany  are  far  outdis- 
tanced by  America.  But  if,  it  may  be 
asked,  England  is  behindhand  in  so 
many  respects,  to  what  causes  may  be 
attributed  the  industrial  predominance 
she  has  hitherto  possessed  1  Her  supre- 
macy may  be  in  part  no  doubt  accounted 
for  by  the  disadvantages  under  which 
other  countries  have  laboured.  The 
resources  of  America  are  only  now  in 
process  of  development ;  up  to  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  a  large  proportion  of  her 
soil  was  tilled  by  slave  labour,  with  all 
its  economic  disadvantages  ;  the  political 
struggle  produced  by  the  Slavery  question 
culminated  in  a  civil  war  costing  the 
American  nation  unprecedented  sacrifices 
both  of  blood  and  treasure ;  added  to 
these  disadvantages,  the  industry  of 
America  is  still  suffering  from  the  policy 
of  Protection,  wbicli  has  nearly  crippled 
and  threatens  completely  to  destroy 
some  of  her  most  valuable  trades  and 
manufactures.  The  political  corruption 
of  the  United  States,  again,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  bad  influence  on  commerce  as 
well  as  on  every  other  national  interest ; 
and  it  has  probably  had  its  share  in 
producing  the  tendency  to  wild  and 
unscrupulous  speculation  which  has  of 
late  years  specially  characterised  mone- 
tary proceedings  in  America. 

Political  considerations  are  almost 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
Germany  has  not  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  a  formidable  rival  of  England. 
The  consolidation  of  the  German  empire 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  important 
political  events ;  previous  to  its  accom- 


plishment^ the  fiscal,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial systems  of  nearly  all  the  small 
independent  German  kingdoms  were  aa 
bad  as  they  could  be.     The  greater  part 
of    Germany    was    impoverished    and 
devastated  in  the  beginning  of  the  een- 
tury  by  the  ^Napoleonic  wars ;  and  the 
recent  wars    in    which    Crermany   has 
engaged,   though  costing  her,  in  con- 
sequence of   her  triumphs,   a  smaller 
amount  of  money  than  might  have  been 
expected,  must  yet  have  inflicted  upon 
her  the  severest  losses  in  the  stagnaliitn 
of  trade,  and  in  the  prolonged  absence 
and  death  of   large   numbers  of   her, 
industiial  population.     As  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  so  probably  will  it  be  in 
the  future,  that  the  industrial  prospects 
of  Germany  have  more  to  fear  from 
political   than  from  any  other  causes. 
The  political  future  of  America  and  of 
England  will   probably  be  similar  to 
their  political  past.     Changes  there  will 
necessarily  be,  but  they  will  be  gradual 
and  not  spasmodic;  they  will  be  the 
progress  of  a  free  people  towards  furtlier 
developments  of  the  already  accepted 
doctrines  of  equality  and  the  Divine 
right  of  each  individual  to  liberty ;  but 
who  dares  imagine  that  this  will  be  the 
political  future  of  Germany  1 — a  country 
where   political  liberty  is    almost  un- 
known, where  the  least  sign  of  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  despotism    of  tlie 
Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  put 
down  with  a  high  hand,  where  demo- 
crats are  thrust  into  prison  merely  for 
declaring    their    opinions,    and    where 
workmen  on  strike  are  shot  down  like 
dogs]     There  are  plenty  of  signs  that 
the  German  nation  is  beginning  to  be 
discontented  with  the   continuance  of 
the   paternal  tyranny   it    has  so  long 
endured;  but  the   paternal  tyranny  is 
very  powerful,  and  will  die  hard  before 
it  yields  to  the  assaults  of  democracy. 
It  is  an  important  sign  of  the  times, 
that  the  International  Society  contaijjs 
about  six  times  as  many  members  in  Ger- 
many out  of  a  population  of  40,000,000, 
as  in  England  and  America,  with  a  joint 
population  of  04,000,000.    With  despo- 
tism so  strong  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolt  so  active  on  the  other,  it 
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cannot  be  expected  that  the  political 
future  of  Germany  will  be  unbroken  by 
storms. 

En;4land  then,  it  would  seem,  owes 
her  industrial  supremacy  partly  to 
removable  and  removing  causes  which 
have  operated  to  depress  the  industry 
of  other  nations ;  but  partly  also  to  the 
character  of  her  people,  to  her  financial 
and  commercial  policy,  to  her  compara- 
tive freedom  during  the  last  half-century 
from  war  and  political  disturbances,  and 
lastly,  to  lier  colonial  possessions,  which 
form  at  once  a  partial  outlet  for  her 
surphis  labour  and  a  source  from  which 
vast  accumulations  of  capital  are  derived. 
These  comprise  the  chief  of  the  advan- 
tages ^vhicll  England  possesses  in  the 
industrial  competition  of  nations.  Her 
principal  disadvantages  consist  of  the 
magnitude  of  her  national  debt ;  the 
uneduf-ated  condition  of  her  labourers  ; 
the  rapid  growth  of  pauperism,  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  unemployed 
part  of  her  population.  Can  any  of 
these  sources  of  danger  be  removed  ? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  very 
marked  reduction  of  the  percentage  of 
debt-charge  to  income  in  this  country 
during  tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  also 
to  tlie  legislative  efforts  lately  made 
to  })rovide  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Tlie  more  perplexing  pro- 
blems of  pauperism  and  idle  luxury 
still  remain,  presenting  no  hopeful 
features,  becoming  each  year  more 
dilhcult  of  solution,  and  showing  no 
tendency  at  all  to  solve  themselves. 
With  regard  to  the  growth  of  luxury 
and  of  tlie  numbers  of  improductive 
persons,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  total 
productiveness  of  the  nation  is  as  great 
as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  and  that 
leisure  is  as  essential  to  the  highest  well- 
being  of  a  nation  as  industry.  This 
must  be  most  readily  admitted ;  we 
have  never  urged  that  there  is  too  much 
leisure  in  England,  but  that  this  leisure 
is  too  unequally  distributed.  One  class, 
for  instance,  passes  through  life  surfeited 
with  leisures ;  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  members  of  this  class  consisting  of 
seeking  means  of  killing  time ;  whilst 
members  of  another  class  are  reduced 


into  mere  human  machines,  rising  early 
and  late  taking  rest,  in  one  unceasing 
round  of  work.  We  read  in  one  column 
of  a  paper  of  railway  servants,  points- 
men, and  engine-drivers  being  kept  at 
work  nineteen,  twenty-four,  and  even 
thirty  hours  at  a  stretch ;  while  we  find 
another  column  filled  with  expressions 
of  pity  and  sympathy  for  those  sadly 
overworked  public  servants  who  pass  the 
London  season  in  going  from  laying  a 
foundation  stone  to  a  flower  show,  from 
the  flower  show  to  pigeon  shooting,  from 
pigeon  shooting  to  a  banquet,  from  the 
banquet  to  a  ball ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
complete  the  ghastly  contrasts,  one 
may  find  in  another  page  an  account 
of  the  life  of  the  children  employed  in 
brick-fields.  There  are  some  instances 
in  which  babies  of  three  years  and 
a  half  old  have  been  found  at  work  in 
brick-fields ;  the  usual  age  is  from  nine 
to  ten.  At  this  age  children  are 
employed  to  carry  loads  of  clay  almost 
as  heavy  as  their  own  bodies  ;  they  are 
kept  at  this  severe  toil  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day ;  and  in  going 
backwards  and  forwards  with  their  load 
they  frequently  walk  an  average  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  daily.  If  the  supera- 
bundant leisure  which  is  nearly  killing 
one  class  with  ennui  could  be  a  little 
more  equally  distributed,  might  it 
not  be  hoped  that  these  wretched 
brick-field  children  would  come  in 
for  some  share  of  it?  The  juxtapo- 
sition of  repletion  and  starvation  would 
then  be  less  revoltingly  frequent. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude  to  the  growth  of  pau- 
perism— the  remaining  subject  which  we 
enumerated  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  industrial  greatness  of  England.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  in  London 
a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of 
paupers  as  compared  with  the  returns 
of  two  or  three  previous  years.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  this 
improvement  is  produced  by  permanent 
causes ;  it  may  indeed  be  feared 
that  the  tide  is  steadily  rising,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  pauperism  we  are 
now  witnessing  is  merely  the  recoil  of 
the    great    wave    of    destitution    that 
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spread  over  London  in  1866-7.  We 
are  far  from  imagining  that  pauper- 
ism or  any  other  really  great  social 
difficulty  can  be  removed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament;  but,  though  legislation 
cannot  cure  an  evil,  it  may  be  that 
past  legislation  has  increased  and 
aggravated  it,  and  in  this  case  much 
good  work  in  the  way  of  repeal  can  be 
done  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  If  it  be 
true  that  **  The  State  can  have  just  as 
many  paupers  as  it  chooses  to  pay  for, 
and  that  the  number  of  paupers  is  really 
decided  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  much  as 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors" — 
then  the  nation  should  demand  through 
its  representatives  that  legislation  should 
do  its  utmost  to  remove  the  evil  that 
legislation  has  produced. 

Considering  the  recent  alarming  in- 
crease of  pauperism  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  threatens  our  national  pro- 
sperity, and  considering  further  how 
large  a  proportion  of  our  pauperism  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  operation  of  the 
Poor  Law,  there  is  no  subject  at  once 
so  important  and  so  practicable  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  statesmen ;  but 
there  seems  unfortunately  at  the  same 
time  no  subject  on  which  a  more  per- 
verse determination  is  ohown  to  evade 
any  recognition  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
e^-il.  If  this  determination  is  perse- 
vered in,  and  if  Poor  Law  reformers 
pursue  the  course  they  have  hitherto 
generally  adopted,  of  encouraging  over- 
population by  endeavouring  to  prevent 
or  counteract  its  effects,  pauperism  must 
go  on  increasing;  it  will  become  each 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
tlie  State,  and  less  amenable  to  the  con- 
trol of  legislation.  Of  all  the  four 
sources  of  danger  to  England's  com- 
mercial prosperity,  previously  enume- 
rated, it  is  probably  the  most  serious. 
Our  national  debt  is  decreasing ;  much 
can  be  done  to  diffuse  education  among 
the  bulk  of  our  people ;  the  most  serious 


disadvantages  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  of  leisure  are  moral  and 
social  rather  than  economic ;  but  the 
spread  of  pauperism  is  equally  danger- 
ous, whether  it  is  considered  from  the 
industrial,  social,  or  moral  point  of 
view  :  it  is  in  reality  the  parent  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion and  the  overwork  of  children  and 
some  other  classes  of  labourers  :  there  is 
hardly  an  important  social  difficulty 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  its  agency. 
Ko  speculations  as  to  the  industrijGd 
prospects  of  England  are  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  upon,  if  they  do 
not  take  into  account  the  probable 
future  of  pauperism.  We  therefore  say 
in  conclusion  that  if,  in  the  future  in- 
dustrial competition  of  nations,  England 
is  to  keep  either  first  or  second  in  the 
field,  she  must  devise  some  means  not 
only  of  checking  the  growth  of  pauper- 
ism, but  of  eradicating  the  disease  from 
her  social  system.  And  those  who  deal 
with  this  question  of  pauperism  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  cheap  food,  by  reductions  of  taxation, 
or  by  economical  administration  in  the 
departments,  or  by  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Nothing  will  permanently  affect 
pauperism  while  the  present  reckless 
increase  of  population  continues.  And 
nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  check  this 
increase  as  the  imposition  by  the  State 
on  parents  of  the  whole  responsibility 
of  maintaining  their  offspring.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  greatest  authority  on 
this  subject  was  right  when  he  said, 
"that  if  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  were  in  all  other 
respects  (than  this)  as  perfect  as  the 
wildest  visionary  thinks  he  could  make 
them ;  if  parliaments  were  annual,  suf- 
frage universal,  wars,  taxes,  and  pensions 
unknown,  and  the  civil  list  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  year,  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity would  still  be  a  collection  of 
paupers." 
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Among  the  series  of  ballads  composed 
l)y  Mr.  Tliackeray,  the  reader  may  re- 
collect the  Molony  division,  supposed  to 
he  the  contributions  of  an  Irish  minstrel 
who  had  a  trick  of  putting  his  social, 
political,  and  sentimental  views  into 
verses  of  a  very  quaint  and  original 
pattern.  Maginn,  Father  Prout,  and 
Lover  liad  indeed  previously  dis- 
covered tlie  humorous  value  of  the  no- 
tion which  consisted  in  nothing  more 
than  giving  a  certain  artistic  expression 
to  forms  of  lyrical  doggrel  which  were 
extremely  popular  in  Ireland.  It  is 
ciuions  enough  that  the  taste  for  these 
odd  effusions  still  survives  amongst  a 
])e()j)le  wlio  are  becoming  thoroughly 
Anglicized  in  most  of  their  habits  and 
customs.  The  fairies  have  gone  from 
the  land,  the  Holy  Wells  are  neglected, 
the  cry  of  tht)  Banshee  is  never  heard, 
the  wakes  are  decorous,  the  Chincauns 
have  abandoned  the  hills,  the  waters 
of  Killarney  are  deserted  by  the  eques- 
trian speotio  of  O'Donoghue,  but  the 
ballad — the  Molony  ballad — flourishes 
as  briskly  as  ever.  At  the  racecourses, 
fairs,  and  regattas,  the  ballad  minstrel 
is  certain  of  bringing  about  him  or  her 
a  large  audience,  and  may  be  seen  dis- 
posing of  the  wares  in  thick  sheaves 
at  the  close  of  each  ditty.  The  peasantry, 
when  coming  to  the  market  town  for 
small  purcliases,  invariably  bring  back 
in  a  basket  or  wallet  the  newest  ballad; 
and  in  the  cabins,  and  even  farmhouses, 
a  few  of  the  broadsheets  will  be  found 
pasted  on  the  walls  under  the  coloured 
eihgy  of  a  saint  performing  a  miracle, 
or  of  Napoleon  prancing  over  the  peaks 
of  the  Alps  on  a  steed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Irish  street  ballad  has 
nothinL;  hut  its  bad  type  and  paper  in 
common  with  the  Catnach  doggrel  sung 
by   the  bawling  vagabonds  who  hawk 


gallows  and  gutter  literature  about  Lon- 
don. It  is  rarely  indeed  coarse ;  it  is 
never  consciously  blasphemous.  The 
ruffians  in  college  gowns  who  here  attend 
park  meetings,  chanting  a  mock  litany 
and  mock  hymns,  would  be  stripped  of 
their  trappings,  and  probably  put  under 
a  pump,  by  an  Irish  mob,  before  they 
had  well  roared  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  entertainment.  The  audi- 
ence of  the  Irish  ballad-monger  and 
singer  never  relish  an  indecent  or  irre- 
verent allusion.  They  enjoy  fun,  pathos, 
and  an  odd  kind  of  gentility — yes,  gen- 
tility is  the  word — in  the  verses.  The 
ballads  are  thickly  ornamented  with  big 
words  thrown  into  them,  for  the  sake 
of  display  rather  than  of  sense.  They 
have  an  air  of  ragged,  boastful  scholar- 
ship, that  is  quite  indescribable.  Re- 
ferences to  classic  deities  and  names, 
are  abundant  ;  and  Virgil,  Ovid, 
and  Homer  are  alluded  to  in  a  tone 
of  confident  acquaintance  with  these 
writers.  The  fact  is,  that  most '  of 
the  older  ballads  were  manufactured 
by  the  hedge-schoolmasters  and  poor 
scholars,  as  they  were  called.  The 
hedge-schoolmaster  was  not  unfi-e- 
quently  an  aspirant  for  admission  to 
Maynooth,  who  underwent  a  severe 
course  of  self- preparation  by  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Having  failed  in  his  main  enterprise, 
having  discovered  that  he  had  no  "  vo- 
cation," the  rejected  or  disappointed 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  unfit  for 
field  labour,  and  too  old  to  learn  a  trade, 
possessing  pedantic  pride  in  his  learn- 
ing, such  as  it  was,  usually  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  the  rustics,  and  as  the  local 
bard  and  poet  of  his  parish.  To  him 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  mytho- 
logical machinery  of  the  ballad.  This 
element  has  been  retained  in  the  current 
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lyrics  witli  singular  fidelity  to  the  tra- 
ditional construction  of  the  lays  of  the 
ditch-pedagi  »gaes. 

The  pa.s>i()n  of  love  forms,  of  course, 
one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  Irish 
ballad-monger.  He  treats  the  subject 
generally,  with  a  modest  gallantry  and 
distance  which  is  now  out  of  date  with 
poets.  His  alarms,  distractions,  and 
fevers  are  t"X pressed  in  language  sug- 
gestive of  our  modish  period,  when 
ladies  arul  gentlemen  addressed  each 
other  as  nymphs  and  swains.  These 
songs  remind  you  at  once  of  the  coffee- 
house Eclogues  in  which  battered  town 
toasts  and  hooped  beauties  were  depicted 
listenincr  to  the  flageolets  of  shepherds, 
and  the  el^^ant  miseries  of  rural  lovers 
with  Virgil  ian  titles.  The  minstrel  sel- 
dom very  much  despairs  or  threatens  to 
die  when  deceived,  or  when  the  object 
of  his  alFt'Ction  is  inaccessible.  Here 
is  a  stanzii  from  "  The  Western  Cottage 
Maid,"  a  popular  Munster  lyric,  in 
which  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
completely  naturalized  the  celebrities  of 
heathenesse  are  in  the  productions  to 
which  I  am  referring  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  when  lambkins 
sport  and  play, 
As  1  roved  out  for  sweet  recreatioD, 
I  espied  a  lovely  maid  sequestered  in  a 
shadt*. 
On  bei  inMuty  I  gazed  with  admiration. 
How  gra'<  till  and  divine,  how  benignant 
and  s.iMinie, 
More  d<'l  icioiis  than  the  fragrance  of  Flora  ; 
More  spl<"i<lid,  tall,  and  straight,  than  the 
poet  •  in  implicate 
Of  the  n  !i  f»rated  beauty  called  Pandora. 
To  see  her  i ;  -lling  eyes,  like  stars  in  azure 
skies. 
Or  bri-ht  Cynthia  when  ascending  from 
the  (uT.ui  ; 
To  see  hor  golden  hair  hang  on  lier  shoulders 
fair  ; 
She's  an  ornament  of  beauty  and  propor- 
tion." 

In  another  song  the  poet  describes  a 
catastrophe  which  occurred  to  him  in 
the  characior  of  a  sportsman.  While 
on  a  shooting  expedition  ho  sees  his 
mistress  taking  shelter  from  the  rain 
under  a  tree.  She  has  turned  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  in  this  guiso 
he  mistakes  her  for  a  swan  in  the  dusk, 


and  kills  her  on  the  spot.  The  moral 
of  the  tragic  story  is  contained  in  the 
opening  verse : — 

**  Come,  all  ye  wild  fowlers  that  follow  the  gun. 
Beware  of  late  shooting  at  the  setting  of  the 

sun. 
It  is  on  a  misfortune  that  hapnened  of  late 
On  Molly  Bawn  Qowrie,  and  her  fortune 

was  great." 

The  ballad  of  "  Molly  Astore "  is  a 
high  favourite,  possessing  an  amount  of 
literary  polish  and  careful  rhythm  which 
raises  it  above  the  level  of  its  order  : — 

**  As  down  on  Banna's  banks  I  strayed 
One  morning  in  May^ 
The  little  birds  with  bhthest  notes 

Made  vocal  every  spray ; 
They  sung  their  Uttle  tales  of  love, 

They  sung  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
A  grammachree,  Ma  Colleen  Ogue, 
Ma  Molly  Astore ! 

The  daisy  pied  and  all  the  sweets 

The  days  of  natiu^  yield, 
The  primrose  pale,  the  violet  blue, 

Lay  scattered  o'er  the  field : 
Such  fragrance  on  the  bosom  Hes 

Of  her  whom  I  adore. 
A  grammachree,  Ma  Colleen  Ogue, 
Ma  Molly  Astore ! 

Oh.  had  I  all  the  flocks  that  grazed 

On  yonder  yellow  hill. 
Or  lowed  for  me  the  numerous  herds 

That  yon  green  pastures  fill, 
For  her  I  love  I'd  freely  part 

My  kind  and  fleecy  store. 
A  grammachree,  etc 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Molly  dear, 

For  thee  I'll  ever  mourn  ; 
While  life  remains  in  Patrick's  breast, 

For  thee  'twill  ever  bum. 
Tho*  thou  art  false,  may  Heaven  pour 

Its  choicest  blessing  down. 
A  grammachree,  Ma  Colleen  Ogue, 
Ma  MoUy  Astore !" 

Many  of  the  love  lyrics  allude  to  the 

good   fortune   which   sometimes   befell 

'farmers*  boys,  by  ladies  of  rank   and 

station   marrying   them    ofi'-hand,   and 

then  starting  with  them  for  America. 

"  You  lovers  now,  both  one  and  all, 

Attend  unto  my  theme ; 
There  is  none  on  earth  can  pity  me 

But  them  that  feel  the  pam. 
I  lived  between  Rathcormac 

And  the  town  of  sweet  Fermoy, 
But  now  I'm  in  America 

With  my  father's  servant  boy ! " 
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LjidifH  aro  in  those  effusions  generally 
(liMtinj^ui.sliod  by  their  complexions; 
thuH  we  ^M'.i  the  *'  Colleen  Bawn  "  (the 
fair  Kirl).  the  "  Colleen  Rhue  "  (the  red- 
Iminid  ^irl).  The  "Colleen  Rhue"  is  a 
v(^ry  old  and  popular  composition.  It 
Hliould  1)0  understood  that  the  word 
Khuc  (1()(?H  not  signify  brown  or  auburn, 
))ut  tliiit  downright  red  that  was  so 
fashionablo  a  dye  for  the  hair  a  few 
HcjiHoiiM  ago  in  London,  and  which  is 
said  to  Imvo  been  the  colour  of  those 
tri'SHcs  ^vlli(:h  Paris  admired  on  Helen. 
TIkmc  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
rountry  that  the  red-haired  people  are 
<l(»«((MulaiitH  of  the  Danes,  but  the  belief 
at  any  ]at(^  docs  not  seem  to  have  created 
a  prcjudico  against  them,  as  the  bards 
conHtantlv  refer  in  tho  most  enthusiastic 
terms  to  tli(»  women  of  this  complexion. 
In  the  *'('olloen  Rhue'*  we  have  the 
])()('t  (li'S('ril)ing  how  ho  walked  out  on  a 
snninu'r's  morning,  and  suddenly  beheld 
a  lovely  croatun^  appiH)aching  him,  whom 
he  a(hlress(\^  in  a  mythological  vein  of 
romplinuMit. 

"  Are  viMi  Aun^ra,  or  the  ginUless  Flora, 
AmeiKUia  {sic)  or  Vomis  hright, 
Ox  Helen  fair,  that  givJdess  rare, 
That  Paris  stole  from  Grecian  sight  ? 

Kind  sir.  he  ejuty,  ami  ilo  not  tease  me, 
With  \.'ur  false  praises  so  jestingly. 
Tin  not  AuroHK  or  the  giHUiess  Flora, 
lint  a  rnral  fenmle  to  all  men's  view, 
Aiul  \\\\  a}>neUation  is  the  Colleen  Khue. 

W  ..s  I  Hutor,  that  nohle  victor, 

W  li  ^  .luii  a  pn»v  to  the  Grecian  skill. 
Or  w.'.s  1  Paris,  whi«e  dectls  were  >*arious. 

As  an  arbitmtor  on  Ida's  hill, 
\\\  \M\:x  tlmnigh  Asia,  likewise  Arabia, 

Oi  IVnnsvlvania,  seeking  for  you. 
Or  ^eek  1  eaninjT  regions,  likefanioii  Orj^heus, 

I V I  V  no  cmbmoe  of  thee.  Colleen  Rhue.'* 

'lie  !.;viv  ivioot^  the;50  advances  with 
ov^r.si  u  lablo  Wiirmth,  tmd  the  poet  apo- 
>:v\>:>i;;ses  tlio  gixU,  lK»gs  of  them  to  take 
]^i:\  V  !■  ).•>  jsntferings,  iuul  a^^st  him  in 
tr.ivl.i  .;  a  nnMn>j>$  who  will  nv^t  twat 
V.ir.;  as  evr.o'.Iy  as  :he  r\^d-haired  girl. 

•  N\  ^^ ,  >  ;^  c  v.s  ,^.n^i  gvxldcsses,  whv>so  pv^wer  is 

«    .  V  i. .;:,  1  i«niy  y<v,:,  \.\ mr  s^^nv^wfid  tale  : 
1  M  '.^w  >o  aIu^4,  who  iwer  refuses, 
;  V,    /avis  of  0:|Md  1  |MRiy  to  hwd. 


A  peregrination  to  a  foreign  nation, 
My  determination,  I  hope,  will  prove  true, 

In  hopes  to  find  a  maid  more  kind, 
Than  that  blooming  fair  one,  sweet  Col- 
leen Rhue." 

A  ballad  known  as  the  '^  Mountain 
Phoenix  "  is  of  a  more  practical  turn, 
and  celebrates  the  domestic  felicity  of  a 
personage  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  married  to  a  "juvenile  damsel"  who 
is  as  learned  in  household  duties  as  Mrs. 
Primrose,  and  who  is  also  an  accom- 
plished artist  in  embroidery. 

**  She'd  draw  with  her  needle  the  map  of  old 

Erin. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  Temple  of 

Rome, 
The  ship  in  full  sail  when  she's  ploughing 

the  ocean, 
The  fox  in  the  chase,  and  the  goose  that  he 

stole. 

How  happy  I  feel  when  I'm  out  in  the 

garaen, 
To  know  that  young  Peggy  is  cheerful  at 

home ; 
She's  at  work  in  the  house  or  she's  rocking 

the  cradle. 
Or  singing  a  song  the  child  to  console. 
She's  always  in  humour,  and  never  contraiiy, 
But  smiling  and  pleasing  wherever  she  g:o. 
And  she  muses  the  baby  without  hesitation. 
While  we  feel  as  content  as  the  king  on  his 

throne." 

The  Irish  peasant's  interest  in  field 
sports — hunting  especially — is  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  each  local 
master  of  foxhounds;  and  hence  we 
find  a  section  of  the  ballad  literature 
devoted  to  chronicling  performances  in 
the  pigskin.  The  point  at  which  the 
hounds  meet  in  Ireland  is  attended  by 
a  host  of  enthusiastic  idlers,  who  will 
even  run  on  foot  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance after  the  chase,  neglecting  their 
work  with  a  happy-go-lucky  indifference 
as  to  the  result,  which  renders  their 
ci\joyment  of  the  recreation  as  complete 
as  if  they  could  afford  to  command  it  at 
pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
much  moit?  to  depict,  the  intense  con- 
cern and  emotion  with  which  thev  will 
watch  the  career  of  a  certain  racehorse, 
espocidUy  if  the  horse  bears  an  Irish 
name  ;  the  delight  with  which  they  will 
hang  on  the  skirts  of  a  coursing  match. 
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or  volunteer  as  beaters  and  game-carriers 
for  the  fowler.  Unlike  the  English 
peasantry  or  yeoman  classes,  the  Irish 
former  or  peasant  is  almost  invariably 
ignorant  of  the  gambling  associations  of 
Cup  events,  or  of  the  perilous  excite- 
ments of  poaching.  The  ballad-mongers, 
in  preparing  sporting  lyrics  for  their 
patrons,  always  confine  themselves  to  • 
the  healthy  and  legitimate  aspects  of 
the  different  pursuits  which  they 
chronicle.  The  "County  Galway  Bla- 
zers "  have  had  as  many  songs  written 
about  them  as  would  fill  a  volume.  I 
suspect  that  the  masters  of  the  re- 
nowned pack  must  have  kept  a  poet  for 
the  kennel,  who  was  probably  changed 
during  successive  administrations  of 
the  hunt.  A  catalogue  of  names  hints 
at  individual  subsidies  to  the  bard,  de- 
manded on  the  principle  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  book  of  peerage,  or  on  the 
plan  of  supplying  a  church  window  with 
stained  glass  by  charging  certain  willing 
parishioners  for  the  honour  of  exhibiting 
their  coats  of  arms  in  the  transparency. 

"  Hark,  the  morning  breeze  salutes  the  slum- 
bering trees  ; 
The  ant  and  humming  bees  their  labour 
doth  begin. 
The  lark  aloft  doth  wing,  and  cheerfully 
doth  sing, 
To  praise  our  potent  King  while  sluggards 
sleep  in  sin. 
The  shepherds'  lutes  distil  their  dancing 
canticle ; 
The  stag  ascends  the  hill  while  the  fox  runs 
through  the  dew ; 
Poor  puss  in  terror  flies,  her  footsteps  in 
disguise. 
Arise,  ye  Blazers,  rise,  and  take  the  morn- 
ing aew ! 

These  Blazers  we  can  trace  from  a  great 
Milesian  race. 
Whose  birth  without  disgrace  our  poet  can 
extol ; 
Great  Burkes  and  Blakes  you  know,  young 
Kirwan  also, 
Great  Persse  of  Roxboro',  where  peers  did 
often  call. 
There's  Yelvertons  and  Bradys,  Walshes, 


Darcys,  Dalys, 
u  tiers,  Lj 
likewise ; 


ys, 

berts, 


Halys,  and  Dillons 


There's  Nugents,  Kellys,  Frenches,  Rath- 
bumis,  Trenches, 
Ilamiltons  and  Lynches,  all  where  Rey- 
nard dies !" 

No.  147. — VOL.  XXV. 


"  Eussell*s  Hunt "  is  worth  quoting 
a  verse  of,  if  only  to  show  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  poet  casts  away 
the  trammels  of  rhyme  : — 

"Ye  Muses  nine^  your  aid  incline  while  1 
relate  of  hunnng. 

Brave  Michael  Russell  of  Balh'nabowla  ex- 
ceeds all  other  sportsmen. 

For  fishing,  fowling,  coursing,  grousing,  and  . 
hunting  in  due  season. 

For  steepie-chase,  fox-hunting  race,  all  other 
men  has  headed." 

Attached  to  nearly  every  town  is  a 
minstrel,  who  is  invariably  supplied 
with  at  least  one  ditty  descriptive  of  the 
landscape  and  romantic  attractions  of  the 
locality.  This  ballad  is  mostly  inscribed 
"In  Praise" — of  Cork,  of  Dublin,  or 
wherever  the  place  it  was  fitted  for 
might  be.  Not  only  the  towns,  but 
rivers  and  country  seats  and  mansions 
have  their  "  praises  "  chaunted.  Kilkee 
(a  small  watering-place  in  Clare)  is  thus 
celebrated  : — 

"  Kilkee  by  the  Ocean,  you're  handsome 

In  the  West  of  the  land  oo.  Clare, 
Where  statesmen  and  ladies  of  honour 

They  go  for  to  take  the  fresh  air. 
The  breeze  fix)m  the  creen  swelling  water 

Is  good  for  the  health  to  repair, 
And  nouses  quite  fit  for  an  earl 

You  will  find  in  Kilkee,  I  declare." 

The  concluding  verse  finishes  with  a 
rather  equivocal  hint  as  to  the  im- 
pression made  on  a  visitor  by  Kilkee 
on  the  whole  : — 

*'  The  strand  is  the  finest  for  certain 

That  ever  mine  eyes  did  behold. 
And  boxes  for  ladies  while  bathing. 

In  case  that  the  day  may  be  cola ! 
So  when  you  repair  to  your  lodging. 

The  natives  are  generous  and  kmd ; 
No  doubt  but  you'll  give  them  your  blessing 

The  day  that  you  leave  them  behind,'* 

Of  the  river  Lee  there  are  hundreds 
of  "praises."  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
one,  which  is  being  constantly  re- 
issued : — 

*'  On  the  oanks  of  the  Lee  the  angler  finds 
pleasure. 
Casting  his  fly  with  jud^ient  and  skill ; 
Each  puriing  fine  stream  he  can  fish  at  his 
leisure, 
The  salmon  and  trout  he  is  certain  to  kill. 

o 
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The  lark  and  sweet  linnet  to  the  sportsman 
give  pleasure, 
The  blackbird  and  thrush  in  sweet  con- 
cert together, 
The  woodcock  and  partridge,  the  grouse  and 
the  ])lover, 
The  fowler  can  meet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lee." 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  find  any 
traces    of    political    street    ballads    in 
Ireland.     The  prosecutions  for  seditious 
literature,  and  the  zeal  of  the  constabu- 
lary in  arresting  the  few  musical  apostles 
of  rebellion,  appear  to  have  effectually 
prevented  the  manufacture  or  perform- 
ance of  Tyburn  doggrels.     The  national 
poems  of  the  newspapers — many  of  them 
exceedingly  vehement  and  pathetic  pro- 
ductions— do  not  in  reality  touch  the 
masses  of  the  people.     They  form  the 
reading  of  the  artisans   and  shopmen, 
who  indulge  in  more  or  less  sentimental 
patriotism.     In  the  former  periods  of 
insurrection  this  was  not  the  case.     The 
masses   of   the  people,   the    peasantry 
especially,  were  regularly  instructed  in 
treason  by  the  wandering  ballad-singers, 
who  were  coached  and  crammed  by  the 
leaders  of  movements  against  English 
rule.      The  ballads  were    then  either 
sung  in  the  Irish  language,  or  the  trans- 
lations were  veiled  in  the  most  cautious 
maimer,  like  the  Charlie  songs,  and  the 
dillcrent    Stuart    toasts    of   Jacobites. 
!Many  of  these  compositions  were  never 
committed  to  print,  but  were  handed  on 
from  bard  to  bard,  from  one  fireside  to 
another.     There  are  still  extant  some 
pieces  of  this  character,  containing  old 
allusions,  regrets,   and  legends,  which 
are  scarce  understood  by  those  who  de- 
liver them.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  so-called  national  melodies  of  Ire- 
land, which  are  accepted  as  expositions 
of  Irish  life  and  character,  are,  as  far  as 
the  letter  press  is  concerned,  as  unlike 
reality,   as   imsympathetic   with    Irish 
feeling,  as  the  Irish  stage  heroes  of  Mr. 
Boucicault    are    to    the    Wicklow    or 
Tipperary   farmers.      They    are    never 
heard  out  of  the  drawing-room  or  middle- 
class    junketings ;     the    people    know 
absolutely   nothing   about    them,    and 
would  not  care  for  them  if  they  did. 
Moore's   butterfly  and  filagree  fancies 


would  be  quite   uidntelligible  to  the 
Irish  peasant,  although   he  might  re- 
cognize some  of  the  music,  which  has 
been  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  often 
spoiled,   to   make  a  cage  for  Thomas 
Little's  humming-birds.      Moore's  Me- 
lodies are  as  Irish  as  his  Oriental  poems 
are   Oriental,   and  are  glittering  with 
fatal  prettinesses   and   conceits    which 
give   them    a  perfumed,*  mincing,  and 
artificial  air,  which  renders  the  associa- 
tion between  his  verses  and  the  music 
an  alliance  so  incongruous  that  its  per- 
petration is  rather  a  scandal  than  a 
compliment.     Again,  the  poets  of  the 
Nation  or  the  Irishman^  whose  literary 
craft  and  tone  is  as  completely  Anglican 
as  if    they  resided  in  London,  never 
seemed  to  have  studied  the  art  of  giving 
form,   in  a  candid    and  characteristic 
manner,   to  the   native  humours   and 
peculiar  aspirations   of   their  countiyr 
men.      For    example,  they    never    ad- 
dress them  in  that  brogue  and  broken 
English    which     contains     as     many 
bright  and  passionate  phrases  as  the 
Scotch  used    by  Bums.     Lover,    Fer-* 
guson.   Dr.   Anster,  D.   F.  McCarthy, 
"Speranza,"  and  several  contemporary 
contributors    to    the    Dublin   national 
press,  have  written  ballads  and  versified 
legends  of  unusual  spirit  and  feeling; ' 
but  not  a  line  of  theirs  is  to  be  found 
in    the    farmhonses  or  cabins  of   the 
peasantry,  where  the  "Colleen  Ehue," 
"Molly  Asthore,**  or  the  "Shan  Van 
Voght "  are  familiar  names.     The  only 
political  street  ballads  of  current  inte- 
rest that  I  could  pick  np  were  cautiously 
and  obscurely  worded,  except,  perhaps, 
"  The  Green  Hills  of  Holy  Old  Ireland," 
which  I  imagine  must  never  have  been 
sung  within  earshot  of  a  policeman: — 

"  Oh  give  me  a  rifle  and  away  I  will  eo 
To  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
Her  freedom  to  win  aud  to  close  with  the  foe 

On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Irdand. 
For  a  sololer  am  I  of  Dame  Nature's  own 

mould. 
Like  my  father,  a  rebel,  fast,  fiery,  and  bold. 
And  a  rebel  1*11  be  till  m  death  I  lie  cold 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland ! 

Oh  give  me  a  pike  with  a  shaft  long  and 
straight, 
On  the  gieen  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
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Like  those  that  my»grandsires  bore  in  '98 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland. 
For  vengeance  and  Erin  with  vigour  and 

zest, 
In  the  work  that's  to  free  this  fSur  Isle  of 

the  West, 
'Twill  oft  find  a  sheath  in  the  proud  foe- 
man's  breast, 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland ! 

Oh  give  me  a  tribute  of  some  silent  tear 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
When  the  freedom  we  won  has  brought  plenty 
and  cheer 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
Where  the  Sun-burst  shall  wave  as  the  flag 
of  the  free, 
,    Like  the  proud  stars  and  stripes  on  the 
mighty  blue  sea. 
And  a  newly-made  nation  a  grave  gives  to 
me 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland ! " 

The  execution  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  at  Manchester  in  1867,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  series  of  ballads,  to 
which  there  are  constant  additions. 
The  broadsheets  are  usually  ornamented 
with  a  margin  of  black,  and  with  a 
blurred  illustration  of  a  cross.  "A  I^ew 
Song  sympathising  with  the  Fenian 
Exiles"  is  introduced  with  a  warning 
prologue,  touching  the  advisability  of 
being  on  the  watch  for  spies,  and  is 
probably  intended  as  a  hint  to  the 
crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  performer 
that  they  should  give  him  notice  if  they 
observed  a  suspicious  and  unsympa- 
thising  listener  amongst  the  audience : — 

^*  My  Irish  friends,  come  rally  round 
To  those  few  verses  I'll  expound, 
About  the  way  that  we  have  found 
To  keep  ourselves  from  danger. 
;    The  mouth  that's  shut  will  catch  no  flies  ; 
Beware  of  greedy  Castle  spies  ; 
We  just  cause  have  to  sympathise 
With  dogs  kept  in  a  manger." 

A  few,  very  few,  lyrics  are  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  O'ConnelL  I  find 
none  relative  to  the  Mitchell  and 
Meagher  rebellion  o£  '48.  The  people 
seem  to  have  a  much  more  distinct 
recollection  of  '98,  although  it  must 
be  now  traditional  The  rebellion  of 
'98  was  a  rebellion  in  the  overt  sense  of 
the  word.  It  stirred  the  country  from 
end  to  end,  and  was  felt  vertically 
through  every  social  stratum.  The  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  in  '48,  and  the  more 
recent  outbreaks  of  disaffection,  were 


confined  to  limited  political  sections, 
and  were  unmarked  by  any  notable  en- 
terprises, or  by  any  striking  severities 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  such  as 
would  have  developed  those  wails  of 
anguish  and  rage  which  were  drawn 
from  the  Irish  people  by  the  truculent 
vigour  of  the  Government  when  the 
penal  laws  were  in  force.  The  leaders 
of  the  '48  movement  were  more  indus- 
trious as  poets  and  orators  than  as 
rebels,  but  their  verses  and  speeches 
were  in  reality  of  English  texture,  and 
as  much  literary  exercises  as  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Rome,  or  Aytoun's  Lays  of 
the  Cavaliers.  The  people — the  pea- 
santry— are  as  unacquainted  with  the 
ballads  of  Thomas  Davis  as  they  are 
with  the  poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
I  could  only  make  out  a  single  ballad, 
manfully  and  confessedly  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  was  imprisoned 
for  treason-felony,  and  who  has  since 
been  released.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
relates  to  the  misfortunes  of  an  Irish 
soldier  in  the  British  army ;  and  it  en- 
forces with  no  little  ingenuity  and  point 
the  moral  that  an  Irishman  should 
never  enlist  in  the  British  service. 
"Patrick  Sheehan"  returns  from  the 
wars  a  blind  pauper  : — 

'^  Apoor  neglected  mendicant  I  wander  through 

the  street. 
My  nine  months*  pension  being  out — I  beg 

from  all  I  meet. 
As  I  joined  my  country's  tyrants,  my  face  I 

ne'er  will  show 
Among  the  kind  old  neighbours  in  the  Glen 

of  A-herlow. 

Then,  Irish  youths,  dear  countrymen,  take 

heed  of  what  I  say, 
For  if  you  join  the  English  ranks  you'll 

surely  rue  the  day ; 
And  whenever  you  are  tempted  a  soldiering 

to  go. 
Remember  poor  blind  Sheehan  or  the  Glen 

of  A-herlow ! " 

The  land  question  formed  the  motive 
of  many  suggestive  lyrics  j  but  the  most 
telling  and  effective  were  sung,  not  pub- 
lished. The  propagandists  of  the  service- 
able agitation  were  discreet  enough  not 
to  compromise  their  cause  by  inviting 
the  alliance  of  the  minstrels  who 
chanted  the  praises  of  '^Eory  of  the 
Hill."     I  have  been  informed,  however, 
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that  in  several  Tipperary  market  towns 
short  methods  with  landlords  have  been 
not  un  frequently  expressed  in  an  ope- 
ratic style.     This,  at  any  rate,  is  mild 

enough : — 

"  Ye  landlords,  now  on  you  I  call, 

Attend  unto  this  statement : 
With  your  tenantry  at  once  agree, 

And  give  them  an  abatement  I 
Our  ^acious  Queen  will  sign  the  Bill 

When  she  hears  about  the  movement,    " 
And  likewise  say  landlords  must  pay 

For  every  improvement ! 

The  hand  of  God  that  holds  the  rod 

Is  sure,  but  may  be  tedious  ; 
His  holy  will  it  must  be  done, 

And  stand  throughout  all  a^. 
The  poison-blast,  tbiink  Qod,  is  passed, 

The  hurricane  is  over  ; 
All  tyrant  landlords  must  consent, 

Or  fly  into  HanSver ! " 

Polemical  topics  are  not  popular  as  a 
rule  with  the  ballad  minstrels.  Years 
ago  there  was  a  famous  controversial 
duel  between  a  priest  and  a  parson  in 
Dublin,  respectively  named  Pope  and 
IMaguire ;  and  the  details  of  the  en- 
counter with  casuistical  single-sticks  or 
shillelaghs  were  dwelt  upon  with  unction 
and  perseverance  by  the  street  bards. 
The  memory  of  the  engagement  has 
now  apparently  passed  ofif,  but  a  small 
triumph  of  mixed  proselytism  and  ro- 
mance has  been  celebrated  in  "  A  New 
Song,  called  the  Lady's  Conversion  to 
Catholicity."  The  lady  argues  for  the 
doctrines  of  her  Church  against  her 
lover,  who  gets  the  best  of  the  dispute 
in  the  end.  She  surrenders  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  She  says,  my  dearest  Johnny,  if  all  you  say 

be  truCy 
'^  I  see  it  would  be  folly  not  to  go  so  far  with 
you. 
I'll  fcrsakc  my  religion,  though  my  friends 

will  me  disown, 
While  I  live  I'll  be  contented,  and  die  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  coii])lc  they  got  married,  and  may  they 

have  success. 
Unknown  to  friends  or  parents,  they  do  one 

creed  profess. 
Althf*'  she  was  hard-hearted,  at  length  she 

did  resign. 
And  now  she  is  converted — which  was  not 

her  design.'* 


"A  Sorrowful  Lamentation  on  George 
Henry  Moore  "  runs  thus : — 

"  Now,  you  gods  and  goddesses. 

Assist  my  slender  quill ; 
Likewise,  ye  gentle  Muses, 

These  lines  for  to  fulfil. 
It  is  of  a  worthy  gentleman 

1  sing  and  deep  deplore, 
His  name  is  George  Henry  Moore, 

A  true  member  for  Mayo." 

The  Irish  disposition  to  treat  deatb> 
with  levity  comes,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
degree  from  a  sort  of  nervous  reaction.. 
There  are  few  people  who  have  a  more 
.profound  consciousness  of  the  unsight- 
liness  of  mere  physical  decay,  and  in 
some  ballads  I  have  come  across  ex> 
pressions  of  this  feeling  of  a  terrible  and 
even  revolting  intensity.  The  writers 
of  these  dismal  chants  dwell  with  tha 
unction  of  Monk  Lewis  upon  chamel 
objects  and  incidents.  Effusions  of  this 
character  are  mostly  composed  and  sung 
in  the  Msh  language.  One  of  an  in- 
offensive kind,  "O'Reilly's  Penance,"" 
has  been  translated  litersdly,  and  is  in- 
deed a  very  odd  and  striking  production.. 
It  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  **  death 
of  the  bolster,"  i,e,  death  in  a  sick  bed, 
which  has  to  be  undergone,  and  then 
ensues  a  quaint  looking  back  as  it  were 
of  the  spirit  at  the  tenement  it  has 
abandoned. 

''When  my  corpse  will  be  laid  on  a  table 
alon^  the  room, 

With  a  white  shroud  on  me  down  to  my  feet, 

My  lawful  wife  by  me,  and  she  crying 
bitterly, 

And  my  dear  loving  children  making  their 
moans, 

The  night  of  my  wake  there  will  be  pipes 
and  tobacco  cut, 

Snuff  on  a  plate  on  a  table  for  fashion's  sake, 

Mould  candles  in  rows  like  torches,  watch- 
ing me. 

And  I  cold  in  my  coffin  by  the  davm  of  the 
day. 

It's  the  green  table  (the  grave)  we  face  most 

bashfully. 
Where  our  good  and  bad  actions  are  tried 

aright. 
Our  Saviour,  so  glorious,  will  then   come 

forward, 
Like  beams  of  the  sun,  and  dressed  all  in. 

white. 
With  His  gold  arm-chair  and  His  table  of 

silver. 
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¥*ar  brighter  than  amber,  our  souls  to  delight. 
Then  all  wicked  creatures  will  be  shaung 

and  shivering, 
For  hell  will  be  open  ready  to  swallow  them. 

The  great  accounting  day  will  be  on  Mount 
Calvary. 

On  Monday  morning  at  a  trembling  hour, 

The  trumpet  will  sound  to  awake  our 
slumbers, 

All  at  the  age  of  thhrty-three  years  old. 

The  bkizing  planets  will  fall  from  the  firma- 
ments, 

The  earth  will  be  shaken  with  earthquakes 
and  whirlwinds. 

But  small  immbers  are  branded  to  stand  on 
the  right" 

As  a  rule,  religious  topics,  or  matters 
connected  with  them,  are  not  made  tho 
subjects  of  the  popular  ballads.  The 
only  exception  to  the  practice  is  to  be 
observed  in  association  with  the  Pope 
and  his  political  troubles.  His  Holiness 
is  to  depend  for  the  restoration  of  the 
provinces  he  has  lost  upon  Marshal 
MacMahon. 

"  The  Christian  fjedth  by  great  Saint  Patrick 
.  To  us  was  preached  in  aays  of  yore, 
The  cross  he  planted  to  be  our  standard, 
Under  which  we'll  die  for  the  Church  of 
Rome. 
'  Our  Holy  Father,  Christ's  vicar,  told  us 
That  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  be  defied, 
For  the  hand  of  God  it  is  her  protection. 
And  MacMahon  brave  will  our  Pope  rein- 
state." 

Garibaldi  is  an  object  of  supreme 
dislike  and  execration  to  the  Irish 
peasantry.  The  general  impression 
about  him  is  that  he  is  a  renegade 
Boman  Catholic,  and  an  assassin  and 
blasphemer  by  trade.  When  he  lost 
favour  with  the  Italian  Government,  the 
Irish  street  minstrel  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity at  once,  and  came  out  with  "  The 
Downfall  of  Garibaldi :  " — 

"  You  Roman  Catholics,  now  attend 
Unto  these  verses  I  have  penned ; 
It's  joyful  news,  you  may  depend. 
Concerning  Garibaldi ! 

This  traitor  he  is  caught  at  last. 
And  into  prison  he  is  cast : 
He'll  surely  pay  for  what  is  past. 
The  villain  Garibaldi ! 

.  Chorus. 

Let  us  rejoice,  both  one  and  all, 
From  Kerry  unto  Donegal, 
While  1  relate  the  sad  down&ll 
Of  General  Garibaldi ! 


In  deeds  of  blood  he  took  delight, 
He  thought  too  long  he  had  b^n  quiet ; 
I  think  the  Pope  TU  put  to  flight, 
Saia  General  Garibaldi ! 

With  this  design,  as  you  may  see, 
Sardinia's  King  would  not  agree ; 
Proclaimed  a  rebel  for  to  be 

Was  General  Garibaldi ! 

The  knave  resolved  to  have  his  way. 
The  King's  command  would  not  obey, 
And  then,  without  much  more  delay, 

He  fought  against  Sardinia ! 

The  battle  raged  with  sword  and  gun, 
There  he  was  wounded  with  his  son, 
We  hear  his  dass  is  nearly  run. 
Alas !  poor  Garibaldi ! 

Now,  of  his  wounds  if  he  should  die, 
We'll  dress  in  black,  you  may  rely. 
And  rub  an  onion  to  each  eye. 

As  we  weep  for  Garibaldi !" 

The  side  taken  by  the  Irish  people  with 
reference  to  the  late  v^ar  has  been  con- 
sistently French,  and  the  peasantry  would 
not  believe  in  the  disasters  of  the 
nation,  which  they  always  regarded  as  in 
possession  of  an  invincible  army.  The 
Germans  are  hated.  Martin  Luther  was 
a  Grerman,  and  the  Hessian  troops  im- 
ported into  Ireland  in  '98  committed 
excesses,  the  recollection  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  a  proverb.  The  finer 
lines  of  politics  are  not  considered  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  the  Irish  hold  to 
their  sympathies  with,  and  admiration 
for,  the  French,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  never  wavering  in  faith, 
hoping  against  hope,  reading  victories 
backwards  in  the  most  loyal  adhesion 
to  their  sentimental  attachment.  The 
prowess  of  Sarsfield's  brigade,  the  names 
of  MacMahon,  O'Reilly,  Kavanagh,  and 
Dillon,  in  the  French  service ;  the  weak 
and  probably  dishonest  efforts  at  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  by  Napoleon;  the 
French  aid  to  the  Irish  during  the 
famine ;  the  influence  of  the  St.  Omer- 
trained  priests,  who  have  almost  now 
died  off,  but  whose  culture  and  manners 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their 
flocks, — these  circumstances,  taken  to- 
gether, will  assist  the  reader  in  estimating 
the  measure  of  partisan  feeling  for  France 
which  exists  in  Ireland.  The  failure 
of  MacMahon  was  felt  almost  as  pro- 
foundly in  Dublin  amongst  certain 
classes  as  it  was  in  Paris.     The  number 
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of  pieces  of  occasion  on  the  war,  and 
their  singular  confusion  of  facts,  would 
defy  classification.  The  minstrels  usu- 
ally descend  into  the  theological  drift 
at  the  close  of  their  performances. 

"  If  other  Powers  don't  give  them  aid, 
I'm  sure  the  French  are  not  afraid  ; 
We  wisli  them  well— may  they  succeed, 
For  tliey  believe  the  Roman  Creed ! 

And  now  to  end  my  warlike  theme, 
The  French  and  Insh  are  the  same  ; 
And  for  their  welfare  now  we  hope, 
Because  they  love  the  present  Pope !" 

Prize-fighting  has  never  flourished  in 
Ireland.  An  Irishman  is  never  mercenary 
where  hard  hitting  is  concerned,  and  the 
system  and  organization  of  the  Ring  is  vir- 
tually unknown  in  the  island.  The  trans- 
planted Irishman,  however,  occasionally 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  profession 
of  slogging,  and  his  foreign  reputation 
is  at  once  seized  upon  in  his  native 
country  as  a  fact  to  be  proud  of  from  a 
national  and  patriotic  rather  than  from 
a  P.E.  aspect.  Tradition  and  ballads 
inform  us  of  a  tremendous  set-to  on  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  between  Cooper  of 
England  and  Donnelly  of  Ireland,  when 
Donnelly  won  the  victory  and  the  heart 
of  a  countess  who  saw  him  fight.  The 
giant  Baldwin,  or  O'Baldwin,  who  two 
years  ago  was,  from  stress  of  police  and 
the  unaccommodating  disposition  of  rail- 
way directors,  unable  to  bring  off  his 
tussle  for  the  belt  in  London,  paid  a 
visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  a 
warm  reception  from  the  peasantry  of 
his  natal  parish,  and  a  local  poet  laid 
the  following  tribute  of  rhymes  at  his 
feet : — 

"  You  lovers  all  of  manly  art  and  self-defence, 

attend 
The  praises  of  a  hero  brave  that  lately  I  have 

penned. 
Uis    name  is  Edward  Baldwin,  from  the 

town  of  sweet  Lismore ; 
He  now  has  challenged  England  for  1,000^. 

and  more. 

Kow,  to  conclude  and  finish,  and  end  my 

lighting  song, 
Let  ns  drink  unto  brave  Baldwin  and  Dan 

Donnelly  that's  gone ; 
For  so  tnie  and  brave  two  Irishmen  ne'er 

fi'Ught  on  British  shore, 
Kot  forgetting  brave  John  Morrissey,  a  native 

of  TemxJemore.". 


The  dog-tax  has  inspired  a  bard  to 
protest  against  it  in  the  following 
fashion : — 

"  You  dog-fanciers  of  Ireland  of  every  d^ree, 
sir, 
I  hope  you'll  pay  attention  and  listen  unto 

me,  sir. 
It's  about  the  dogs  I'm  going  to  sing, — don't 

think  that  I  am  larking. 
You  must  all  pay  two-and-sixpence  if  you 
keep  a  dog  for  barking. 

With  your  bow-wow-wow." 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  street 
minstrels  continued  to  prophesy  victory 
for  the  French,  and  defeat  to  the 
Prussians  constantly. 

They  think  to  conquer  Paris,  but  its  walls 

are  very  strong. 
Brave  Trochu  and  ms  army  will  die  there  to 

a  man; 
He's  sworn  that  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 

army  he  will  defeat, 
And  what  won't  die  outside  the  walls  will 

fall  in  the  retreat." 


C( 


"A  new  Song  on  the  Eecapture  of 
Orieans  by  the  French,"  by  John  0*Cal- 
laghan,  had  a  great  run  of  popularity 
last  year.  The  chorus,  "  Fagimind  suir 
mar  a  Ta  shea,"  is  not  easily  transla- 
table ;  it  signihes  literally  **  leave  things 
as  they  are,"  but  it  has  an  aside  mean- 
ing implying  a  threat  and  punishment. 

"  War  to  the  knife  now  in  France  is  the  cry ; 
Onward  to  glory,  to  conquer,  or  die. 
The  Prussians  and  Germans  in  turn  do  fly, 
I'm  told  they  are  falling  in  swarms  ; 
I  think  they  had  better  get  readv  in  time, 
And  make  no  delay,  but  run  back  to  the 

Rhine, 
For  as  shure  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  do- 
shine, 
They'll  get  Fagimind  suir  mar  a  Ta  shea. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  French,  who  were 

never  afraid. 
And  that  fortune  may  learn  the  young  Irish 

brigade. 
My  curse  on  the  blackguards  who  basely 

betrayed 
The  soldiers  of  France  and  its  people. 
When  the  Prussians  are  beaten  and  peace  is 

proclaimed. 
The  Sardinian  devil   the   Frenchmen  will 

tame. 
To  imnrison  the  Pope  shure  he  thought  it  no 

shame, 
He'll  get  Fagimind  suir  mar  a  Ta  shea." 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  ex- 
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tracts  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  strictly 
taken  from  the  common  street  ballads. 
They  may  serve  to  give  the  English 
reader  a  novel  insight  into  certain  ob- 
scure phases  of  Irish  humour  and  senti- 
ment. The  airs  to  which  the  verses  are 
sung  are  almost  invariably  in  minor 
keys,  and  are  often,  I  suspect,  the  in- 
spirations of  a  moment,  especially  when 
the  ballad  is  bran-new  and  unattached 
by  tradition  to  a  popular  melody.  The 
singer  walks  slowly  along  while  perform- 
ing the  ditty,  and  oflfers  copies  for  sale 
without  interrupting  his  chant.  A 
crowd  strolls  after  him,  and  for  one  who 
comes  to  buy,  twenty  stay  to  listen. 
You  might  safely  purchase  the  entire 
contents   of  the  minstrel's  portfolio  or 


wallet  without  finding  a  single  verse  of 
a  coarse  description.  The  good  time  for 
the  bard  is  the  season  of  the  contested 
election.  He  is  then  regularly  retained, 
and  has  his  selected  opponent,  with 
whom  he  may  probably  attempt  con- 
clusions in  the  style  of  the  pipers  in  the 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  These  election 
lyrics  are  ferocious  and  eloquent  in  de- 
nunciation, to  a  degree  that  often  verges 
on  what  might  be  termed  the  poetry  of 
unlimited  abuse ;  but  the  street  min- 
strel is  decidedly  most  amusing  when  he 
treats  of  sporting,  religion,  war,  love, 
and  politics,  in  the  original  fashion 
which  the  reader  has  just  Jiad  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting.  ^ 
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MR.  HELPS  AS  AN  ESSAYIST. 


BY    CANON   KINGSLEY. 


It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Helps's  name  began  to  be  revered 
by  many  young  men  and  women,  who 
were  struggling  to  arrive  at  some  just 
notion  of  the  human  beings  around  them, 
and  of  the  important,  and  often  frightful 
problems  of  the  time.     They  admired 
him  as  a  ])oet«and  as  an  historian  ;  but 
they  valued  him  most  as  a  critic,  not  of 
art  or  of  literature,  but  of  men  and  the 
ways  and  needs  of  men.     Dissatisfied 
with  the  narrow  religious  theory  then 
fiishionable   in  London  pulpits,  which 
knew   no   distinctions   of    the   human 
race    save    that   between  the   "uncon- 
verted "    many  and    the    "  converted " 
few,    they    seemed    to    themselves    to 
find  in   hib  essays  views  wider,  juster, 
more  humane,  more  in  accord  with  the 
actual  facts  which  they  found  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  people  round  them, 
and  more  likely,  too,  to  result  in  practical 
benetit  to  the  suflfering  and  the  degraded. 
And  well  it  was  for  them  that  they  did 
80.    Some  of  them  were  tempted  to  rush 
from  one  religious  extreme  into  another, 
which  oi^red  them  just  then  not  only 
the   charms   of  novelty,  but   those   of 
genius,  of  culture,  of  manly  and  devoted 
earnestness.     Others  were  tempted  in  a 
very  d  ifi'erent  direction.  They  were  ready 
to  escape  Irom  a  narrow  and  intolerant 
fanaticism  into  that  equally  narrow  and 
intolerant  revolutionist  infidelity  which 
has  for  the  last  eighty  years  usui*ped  the 
sacred  name  of  Liberty. 

There  were  those  among  both  parties 
who  received  at  once  from  Mr.  Helps's 
book  an  influence  none  the  less  powerful 
because  it  calmed  and  subdued.  It  was 
new  and  wholesome  for  many,  then  in 
hot  and  hasty  youth,  to  find  the  social 
problems  which  were  so  important  to 
them  equally  important  to  a  man  of 
a  training  utterly  different  from  theirs, 


and  approached  by  him  in  a  proportion- 
ally dilferent  temper.     They  were  in- 
clined at  first  to  accuse  that  temper  of 
dilettantism.     It    had   no    tincture  of 
Cambyses*  vein,  none  even  of  Shelley's, 
It  threatened  not  thrones,  principalities, 
nor  powers.     It  promised  not  to  build 
up  an  elysium  on  their  rains.   The  sneer 
of  lukewarmness  rose  to  many  men's 
lips  ;  and  the  playful  interludes  which 
were      interspersed     throughout     the 
volumes   seemed    to  justify  their  sus- 
picions.    Were  not  these  mere  fiddlings 
while  Rome  was  burning  1  impertinent 
interruptions  to  the  one  great  work  of 
setting  the  world  to  rights  out  of  hand  ? 
But,  as   they   read   on,   they  found 
themselves    compelled    to   respect  the 
writer's  temper  more  and  more,  even 
though  it  seemed   to  lack  fiercer  and 
bolder  qualities  which  they  valued  (eind 
rightly)  in  some  of  their  own  'friends. 
They  were  forced  to  confess  at  the  out- 
set that  Mr.  Helps  did  not  approach 
social  problems  in  that  spirit  of  selfish 
sentimentalism  which  regards  the  poor 
and  the   awful    as    divinely   ordained 
means  by  which  the  rich  and  the  super- 
stitious may  climb  to  heaven.     Neither 
did  he  approach  them  in  the  spirit  (if 
the  word  spirit  can  be  used  of  aught 
so  spiritless)  of  that  "philosophie  du 
n^ant,"    the   old   laissez-faire   political 
economy  which  taught  men,  and  taught 
little  else,  that  it  is  good  for  mankind 
that  the  many  should  be  degraded  in 
order  that  the  few  may  be  rich.  They  saw 
that  Mr.  Helps  had,  like  ]\Ir.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  righteous  and  chivalrous  instincts, 
which  forbade  them  both  to  accept  the 
reasonableness  of  any  reasoning  which 
proved  that.     They  saw,  too,  that  both 
possessed   elements   of  strength  which 
they  themselves   lacked,  namely,  calm 
and   culture ;    a   calm    and   a  culture 
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which  did  not  interfere  with  a  deep 
tenderness  for  the  sorrows  and  follies 
of  mankind,  and  with  a  deep  indigna- 
tion now  and  then  at  their  wrongs ;  but 
which  tamed  them  and  trained  them  to 
use,  converting  them,  to  quote  from 
memory  an  old  simile  of  Mr.  Carlyle's, 
"from  wild  smoke  and  blaze  into  genial 
inward  heat." 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  further  the 
likeness  between  two  remarkable  men. 
But  I  am  certain  that  many  who  owe 
much  to  them  both,  will  feel  that  the 
influence  of  both  has  been  in  some  re- 
spects identical,  and  that  they  have 
learnt  from  both  a  valuable  lesson  on 
the  importance,  whether  to  the  thinker 
or  to  the  actor,  of  culture  and  calm. 

It  has  been  good  then — to  confine 
myself  to  Mr.  Helps's  books — for  many 
young,  men  and  women  to  be  taught 
that  it  is  possible  to  discuss,  fairly  and 
fully,  questions  all-important,  many  ex- 
quisitely painful,  some  seemingly  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  without  fury,  even  with- 
out flurry ;  that  such  a  composure  is  a 
sign,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of  faith  in 
the  strength  of  right,  and  hope  in  its 
final  triumph ;  that,  as  the  old  seer  says, 
**  he  that  believeth  will  not  make  haste," 
and  that  it  is  wise  "not  to  fret  thy- 
self, lest  thou  be  moved  to  do  evil;" 
that  all  passion,  even  all  emotion,  how- 
ever useful  they  may  be  in  the  very  heat 
of  battle,  must  be  resolutely  sent  below, 
and  clapt  luider  hatches,  if  we  intend 
to  ascertain  our  own  ship's  position,  or 
to  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  our 
enemies  ;  that  only  by  a  just  patience 
in  preparation,  can  we  save  from  dis- 
aster an  equally  just  fierceness  in 
execution ;  that  without  au)<f>poavvrj, 
even  dvfior,  "  the  root  of  all  the  virtues," 
is  of  no  avail :  because  without  it  wo 
shall  not  have  truly  seen  the  object  on 
which  the  Ovpos  is  to  work ;  shall  not 
have  looked  at  it  on  all  its  sides,  or 
taken  measure  of  its  true  proportions. 
Good  it  was  for  them,  too,  to  find,  as 
they  read  on  through  Mr.  Helps's  books, 
that  those  sides,  those  proportions  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  much  culture, 
much  reading,  observation,  reflection, 
concerning  many  men  and  many 
matters ;  that  the  scholar  and  the  man 


of  the  world  were  probably  as  necessary 
now  to  the  safe  direction  of  human 
affairs,  as  they  ever  have  been  ;  that  the 
weakness  of  the  average  ideologue  lay 
in  this — not  that  he  had  too  many 
ideas,  but  too  few ;  that  the  danger 
now,  as  always,  lay  not  in  "  latitudina- 
rianism"  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
but  in  bigotry ;  not  in  breadth,  but  in 
narrowness  ;  and  that  "  Cave  hominem 
unius  Scientiae,"  like  "  Cave  hominem 
unius  Libri,"  though  undoubtedly  true, 
was  capable  of  an  interpretation  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  the  man  of  one 
science.  Good  also  for  them  was  it,  to 
learn  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
whom  they  could  not  well  impeach,  that 
those  who  had  then,  and  have  still,  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  were  not 
altogether  the  knaves  and  fools,  the 
robbers  and  tyrants,  which  they  were  said 
to  be  by  the  then  Press  of  Holywell 
Street,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  heat 
of  the  Debating  Society,  by  their  own 
young  kinsmen;  that  they  were  men 
of  like  passions,  and  of  like  virtues,  with 
those  who  were  so  ready  to  take  their 
places,  to  do  all  that  they  had  left 
imdone ;  that  they  were  but  too  fully 
aware  of  difficulties  in  any  course  of 
action,  of  which  the  outside  aspirant 
knew  nothing,  and  which  he  would 
be,  therefore,  still  more  unable  to  face ; 
that  though  the  slothful  man  is  too  apt 
to  say  "  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path," 
the  fool  is  also  too  apt  to  say  that  there 
is  none ;  and  that  though  anything 
like  reverence  for  one's  elders  has 
been  voted  out  of  court  for  at  least  a 
generation,  yet  a  little  humility  as  to 
our  own  value,  a  little  charity  towards 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  the  work  done 
with  such  tools  as  the  British  nation 
allows  them,  might  conduce  to  a  better 
understanding  between  private  men, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  public 
men,  of  all  parties  and  opinions. 

No  two  men  have  done  more,  I 
believe,  to  save  this  generation  from  two 
or  even  three  extremes  of  fanaticism, 
than  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Helps  ;  and 
that  because  they  have  been  just  to  all 
that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  just  to  all  that  was  vital  and  sound 
in  the  French  Revolution ;   and,  be  it 
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remembered,  to  all  that  was  vital  and 
sound  in  the  young  Puritan  time  of  the 
sixteenth    and    seventeenth    centuries. 
Thus  they  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  they  have  on  the  whole  been 
heard,  when  they  have  preached,  not 
indeed    content  with   the    established 
order  of  things,  but  at  least  patience, 
charity,    and  caution  in    reforming  it. 
The    extraordinary  sale   of   the  cheap 
edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  works,  princi- 
pally, I  am  told,  among  the  hard-work- 
ing classes,  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  the 
"  public,"  in  spite  of  all  its  sillinesses, 
is  after  all,  though  very  slowly,  amen- 
able to  reason ;  and  the  day  may  come 
when  a    cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Helps's 
essays — at  least  a  selection  from  them — 
may  find  favour  with  those  who  are  to 
be  (so  Ave  are  told)  henceforth  the  chief 
power  in  the  British  Empire ;  and  who 
therefore  need  to  know  what  the  British 
Empire  is  like,  and  how  it  can,  and 
cannot,  be  governed.     "Essays  in  the 
Intervals  of  Business,"  "  The  Claims  of 
Labour,"  "  Eriends  in  Council,"  "  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude,"  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  recent  "Brevia"  and  "Thoughts 
on  AVar  and  Culture  " — all  these  would 
furnish  to  the  poorest,  as  well  as  to  the 
richest,  many  a  weighty,  and- 1  believe 
many    a    welcome    lesson,    concerning 
himself,  his  family,  his  countrymen,  his 
country,  and  his  duty  to  them  all.     If 
it  be  objected  that  these  essays  are  only 
adapted  to  cultivated  men  and  women, 
and  deal  only  with  an  artificial  stately 
society,   I  should  demur.      Mr.  Helps 
seems    to   me   to  ground  his   sayings, 
whenever  he  can,  on  truths  which  are 
equally  intelligible  to,  because  equally 
true  lor,  all  men.     Ilis  aphorisms,  even 
on  Government,  would  stand  good  just 
as  much  for  the  grocer  and  his  shop- 
boy    as    for    the    statesman    and    his 
sul3ordinate,    and  would    "  touch    the 
witness" — as  Friends  say — of  the  one 
neither  less  nor  more  than  that  of  the 
other  ;  while  for  manner,  as  well  as  for 
matter,  many  a   page  of   Mr.   Helps's 
might  be  profitably  intercalated  into  an 
average    sermon,  were  it  not  that  the 
"purpureus  pannus"  might  not  enhance 
the    homespun,    and    much    less    the 
shoddy,  of  the  rest  of  the  discourse. 


I  believe  that  many  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, of  all  parties  and  denominations, 
would  agree  with  what  I  have    said. 
We   parsons     owe    Mr.    Helps    much 
more  than  he  knows,  or  than,  perhaps, 
it  is  good  for  him  to  know.     His  in- 
fluence— though  often  of  course  indirect 
and  unconscious — has  been  very  potent 
for  some  years  past   among  the   most 
rational  and  hearty  of  those  who  have 
had  to  teach,  to  manage,  or  to  succour 
their  fellow- creatures ;   and  it  is  most 
desirable  just  now  that  that  influence 
should  increase,   and  lay  hold  of  the 
young  men  who  are   growing  up.     It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  laity 
will,  ere  long,  have  a  far  larger  share 
than  hitherto,  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  Church  afiairs ;  and  to  do  that 
work  well  the   religious    layman    will 
require    more    than  piety,  more    than 
orthodoxy,  indispensable  as  those  will 
be.     He  will  require  a  great    deal  of 
that  practical  humanity,    and  a  great 
deal  of  that  common  sense,  of  which 
Mr.  Helps's  books  are  full ;  for  without 
them,  and  as  much  of  them  as  can  be 
obtained,  both  from  laymen  and  clerks, 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  small 
minorities  of  factious  bigots,  who  do 
not  see  that  she  was  meant  to  be,  and 
can  only  exist  by  being,  a  Church  of 
compromise  and   tolerance;    that  is,  a 
Church    of    practical    humanity,    and 
practical  common  sense. 

Tolerance — which  after  all  is,  as  Mr. 
Helps  says,  only  another  name  for  that 
Divine  property  which  St.  Paul  calls 
charity, — that  is  what  we  all  need  ti> 
make  the  world  go  right.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  know  Mr.  Helps's  theological 
opinions  concerning  it,  let  him  study  the 
last  few  noble  pages  of  the  second  series 
of  "Friends  in  Council."  And  if  he 
wishes  to  know  Mr.  Helps's  moral 
opinions  concerning  it,  whether  or  not 
he  considers  it  synonymous  with  licence, 
with  indulgence  either  to  our  own  mis- 
deeds or  to  those  of  others,  let  him  read 
whatever  Mr.  Helps  has  written  on  the 
point  on  which  all  men  in  all  ages  have 
been  most  "  tolerant " — when  their  own 
wives  or  daughters  were  not  in  question  ; 
the  point  on  which  this  generation  is 
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becoming  so  specially  tolerant,  that  no 
novel  or  poem  seems  likely  to  attract 
the  enlightened  public  just  now,  unless 
it  dabbles  with  some  dirt  about  the 
seventh  commandment.  Whenever  Mr. 
Helps  touches — and  he  often  touches — 
on  the  relations  between  men  and 
women,  and  on  love,  and  the  office  of 
love  in  forming  the  human  character, 
he  does  so  with  a  purity  and  with  a 
chivalry  which  is  becoming,  alas  !  more 
and  more  rare.  In  one  of  his  latest  books, 
for  instance,  "  Casimir  Maremma,"  there 
is  a  love  scene  which,  at  least  to  the  mind 
of  an  elderly  man,  not  6  toe  with  sensation 
novels,  rises  to  high  pathos.  And  yet 
the  effect  is  not  produced  by  any  violence 
of  language  or  of  incident,  but  by  quiet 
and  subtle  analysis  of  small  gestures, 
small  circumstances,  and  emotions  which 
show  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  surface. 

This  analytic  faculty  of  Mr.  Helps*s 
is  very  powerful  It  has  been  sharpened, 
doubtless,  by  long  converse  with  many 
men  and  many  matters ;  but  it  must 
have  been  strong  from  youth;  strong 
enough  to  have  been  dangerous  to  any 
character  which  could  not  keep  it  in 
order  by  a  still  stronger  moral  sense. 
We  have  had  immoral  analysis  of  cha- 
racter enough,  going  about  tho  world  of 
late,  to  be  admired  as  all  tours  deforce  are 
admired.  There  have  been,  and  are  still, 
analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of  art,  as  they 
fancy,  pick  human  nature  to  pieces 
merely  to  show  how  crimes  can  be  com- 
mitted. There  have  been  analysts  who, 
in  the  cause  of  rehgion,  as  they  fancied, 
picked  human  nature  to  pieces,  to  show 
how  damnable  it  is.  There  have  been 
those  again,  who  in  the  cause  of  science, 
as  they  fancied,  picked  it  to  pieces  to 
show  how  animal  it  is.  Mr.  Helps  analyses 
it  to  show  how  tolerable,  even  loveable, 
it  is  after  all,  and  how  much  more  toler- 
able and  loveable  it  might  become  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense 
and  charity.  Let  us  say  rather  of  that 
common  sense  which  is  charity,  or  at 
least  is  impossible  without  it;  which 
comprehends,  because  it  loves ;  or  if  it 
cannot  altogether  love,  can  at  least  pity 
or  deplore. 

.  It  is  this  vein  of  wise  charity,  running 
through  all  which  Mr.  Helps  has  ever 


written,  which  makes  his  books  so- 
wholesome  to  the  student  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  especially  wholesome,  I  should 
think,  to  ministers  of  religion.  That, 
as  the  wise  Yankee  said,  '*  It  takes  all 
sorts  to  make  a  world ; "  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  we  think  to  know  our  friends 
from  our  foes,  the  children  of  light  from 
those  of  darkness ;  that  the  final  dis- 
tinction into  "righteous"  and  "wicked" 
requires  an  analysis  infinitely  deeper  than 
any  we  can  exercise,  and  must  be  decided 
hereafter  by  One  before  whom  our  wis- 
dom is  but  blindness,  our  justice  but 
passion;  that  in  a  word,  "Judge  not, 
and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,"  is  a  com- 
mand which  is  founded  on  actual  facts, 
and  had  therefore  better  be  obeyed  :  all 
this  we  ministers  of  religion  are  but  too- 
apt  to  ignore,  and  need  to  be  reminded 
of  it  now  and  then,  by  lay-sermons  from 
those  who  have  not  forgotten — as  wo 
sometimes  forget — ^that  we  too  are  men. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  young 
clergyman,  wishing  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind,  before  all  ex- 
perience, to  stretch  them  all  alike  upon 
some  Procrustean  bed  of  discipline 
(Church  or  other),  would  do  well  to 
peruse  and  ponder,  with  something  of 
humility  and  self-distrust,  a  good  deal 
which  Mr.  Helps  has  written.  Let  him 
read,  for  instance,  the  first  half  of 
"Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of 
Business,"  and  if  he  does  not  at  first  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  and  worth  of  much 
therein,  let  him  set  down  his  disappoint- 
ment,  not  to  any  dulness  of  the  author's^ 
but  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind :  that  is,  of  the  very 
subject-matter  which  he  has  vowed  to- 
work  on,  and  to  improve. 

I  would  ask  him,  for  instance,  to- 
consider  such  a  passage  as  this  : — "  We 
are  all  disposed  to  dislike,  in  a  manner 
disproportionate  to  their  demerits, 
those  who  offend  us  by  pretensions 
of  any  kind.  We  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  they  despise  us ;  whereas,  all  the 
while,  perhaps,  they  are  only  courting 
our  admiration.  There  are  people  who 
wear  the  worst  part  of  their  characters 
outwards ;  they  offend  our  vanity ;  they 
rouse  our  fears;   and  under  these  in- 
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fluences  we  omit  to  consider  how  often 
a  scornful  man  is  tender-hearted,  and 
an  assuming  man,  one  who  longs  to  be 
popular  and  to  please." 

I  would  ask  the  young  man,  too,  to 
read  much  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  not 
merely  the  essays,  but  the  conversations 
also.  For  in  them,  too,  he  will  chance 
on  many  a  wise  apophthegm  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  daily 
work.  Especially  would  I  ask  him  to 
read  that  chapter  on  "  Pleasantness ; " 
and  if  he  be  inclined  to  think  it  merely 
a  collection  of  maxims,  acute  enough, 
but  having  no  bearing  on  Theology  or 
on  higher  Ethics,  let  him  correct  his 
opinion  by  studying  the  following  pas- 
sage concerning  a  certain  class  of  dis- 
agreeable people : — 

"After  much  meditation  on  them,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are,  in  general,  self-absorbed  people. 
^ow  to  be  self-absorbed  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent tiling  from  being  selfish,  or  of  a 
hard  nature.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  be  very  kind,  may  even  be  very 
sensitive  ;  but  the  habit  of  looking  at 
everything  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  of  never  travelling  out  of  them- 
selves, prevails  even  in  their  kindest 
and  most  sympathetic  moments;  and 
so  they  say  and  do  the  most  unfeeling 
things  without  any  ill  intention  whatso- 
ever. They  are  much  to  be  pitied  as 
well  as  blamed  ;  and  the  end  is,  that 
they  seldom  adopt  ways  of  pleasantness, 
until  they  are  beaten  into  them  by  a 
long  course  of  varied  misfortune,  which 
enables  them  to  look  at  another's  grief 
and  errors  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
because  it  has  become  their  own." 

Full  of  sound  doctrine  are  those  words; 
but,  like  much  of  Mr.  Helps's  good  ad- 
vice on  this  and  on  other  subjects,  not 
likely  to  be  learned  by  those  who  need 
it  most,  till  they  have  been  taught  them 
by  sad  experience. 

And  for  this  reason :  that  too  many 
of  us  lack  imagination,  and  have,  I  sup- 
pose, lacked  it  in  all  ages.  Mr.  Helps 
l)uts  sound  words  into  Midhurst*s  mouth 
upon  this  very  matter,  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  follows  the  essay.  It  en- 
ables, according  to  him,  a  man  "  on  all 
occasions  to  see  what  is  to  be  said  and 


thought  for  others.  It  corrects  harsh- 
ness of  judgment  and  cruelty  of  all 
kinds.  I  cannot  imagine  a  cruel  man 
imaginative;  and  I  suspect  that  there 
is  a  certain  stupidity  closely  connected 
with  all  prolonged  severity  of  word,  or 
thought,  or  action." 

No  doubt :  but  what  if  it  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  stupid  and  cruel,  that 
imagination  is  a  natural  gift ;  and  that 
they  therefore  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  want  of  it  ?  That,  again,  it  would 
doubtless  be  very  desirable  that  every 
public  functionary,  lay  or  clerical,  should 
possess  a  fair  share  of  imagination ; 
enough  at  least  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  some  suitor,  whose  fate  he  seals 
with  "  a  clerk's  cold  spurt  of  the  pen :  " 
but  that  imagination  is  a  quality  too 
undefinable  and  transcendental  to  be 
discovered — at  least  the  amount  of  it 
— by  any  examination,  competitive  or 
other  1 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Helps's  own  example.  The 
imagination,  like  other  faculties,  grows 
by  food ;  and  its  food  cannot  be  too 
varied,  in  order  that  it  may  assimilate 
to  itself  the  greatest  number  of  diverse 
elements.  Whatever  natural  faculty 
of  imagination  Mr.  IJelps  may  have 
had,  it  has  evidently  been  developed, 
strengthened,  and  widened,  by  most 
various  reading,  various  experience  of 
men  and  things.  The  number  and  the 
variety  of  facts,  objective  and  subjective, 
touched  in  his  volumes  is  quite  enormous. 
His  mind  has  plainly  been  accustomed 
to  place  itself  in  every  possible  atti- 
tude, in  order  to  catch  every  possible  ray 
of  light.  The  result  is,  that  whenever 
he  looks  at  a  thing,  though  he  may  not 
always — who  can,  in  such  a  mysterious 
world  ? — see  into  the  heart  of  it,  he  at 
least  sees  it  all  round.  He  has  acquired 
a  sense  of  proportion ;  of  the  relative  size 
and  shape  of  things,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  just  and  wise  practical 
thought  about  them. 

And  this  is  what  young  men,  setting 
out  as  thinkers,  or  as  teachers,  are 
naturally  apt  to  lack.  They  are  inclined 
to  be  bigots  or  fanatics,  not  from  conceit 
or  stupidity,  but  simply  from  ignorance. 
Their  field  of  vision  is  too  narrow ;  and 
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a  single  object  in  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
intercept  the  whole  light  of  heaven,  and 
so  become  an  eiddlon — something  wor- 
shipped instead  of  truth,  and  too  often 
at  the  expense  of  human  charity.  In 
the  young  layman  there  is  no  cure,  it  is 
said,  for  such  a  state  of  mind,  like  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  default  of 
that,  good  company,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  ^Ir.  Helps  makes  no  secret, 
throughout  his  pages,  of  what  he  owes 
to  the  society  of  men  of  very  varied 
opinions  and  temperaments,  as  able  as, 
or  abler  than  himself  But  all  have  not 
his  opportunities ;  and  least  of  all,  per- 
haps, we  of  the  clerical  profession,  who 
need  them  most,  not  only  bocause  we 
have  to  influence  human  hearts  and 
heads  of  every  possible  temper,  and  in 
every  possible  state,  but  because  the  very 
sacredness  of  our  duties,  and  our  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  our  own  teaching, 
tempt  us — paradoxical,  as  it  may  seem — 
towards  a  self-confident,  blind,  and  harsh 
routine.  What  is  the  young  clergyman's 
cure  1  How  shall  he  keep  his  imagina- 
tive sympathy  strong  and  open  ? 

Certainly,  by  much  varied  reading. 
The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  has  helped,  I  believe,  much  in 
making  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  what  they  are — the  most  liberal- 
minded  priesthood  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  want  of  it  has  certainly 
helped  to  narrow  the  minds  of  Non- 
conformists. A  boy  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  read  of,  and  to  love,  old  Greeks 
and  Rdmans,  without  a  vague,  but  deep 
feeling,  that  they,  too,  were  men  of  like 
passions,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  of 
like  virtues,  with  himself ;  and  he  who 
has  learnt  how  to  think  and  how  to 
know,  from  Aristotle  and  Plato,  vdll 
have  a  far  juster  view  of  the  vastness 
and  importance  of  the  whole  human 
race  and  its  strivings  after  truth,  than  he 
who  has  learnt  his  one  little  lesson  about 
man  and  the  universe  from  the  works  of 
one  or  two  Divines  of  his  own  peculiar 
school.  He  will  bo  all  the  more  inclined 
to  be  just  to  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Buddhist,  from  having  learnt  to  be 
just  to  those  who  worshipped  round  the 
Capitol  or  the  Acropolis.  One  sees, 
therefore,  with  much  regreti  more  and 


more  young  men  taking  orders  without 
having  had  a  sound  classical  education, 
and  more  and  .more  young  men  so  over- 
worked by  parish  duty,,  as  to  have  really 
no  time  left  for  study.  Under  the  pre- 
sent mania  for  over-working  everybody, 
such  Churchmen  as  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  saw — literary, 
philosophic,  scientific,  generally  human 
and  humane — are  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible;  while  a  priesthood  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  country 
of  Europe,  composed  of  mere  profes- 
sionals, busy,  ambitious,  illiterate,  i& 
becoming  more  and  more  possible. 

One  remedy,  at  least,  is  this,  that 
more  varied  culture  should  be  insisted 
on,  by  those  who  have  the  power  to 
insist;  that  if  not  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  best  classic  literature,  at  least  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  best  English,  should 
be  demanded  of  young  clergymen.  Let 
such  a  one  have — say  only  his  Shake- 
speare— at  his  lingers*  ends,  and  he  will 
find  his  visits  in  the  parish,  and  his 
sermon  in  the  pulpit  also,  all  the  more 
full  of  that  "Pleasantness,"  which  is^ 
to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  less  than 
Divine  «  Charity." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which 
suggested  themselves  to  me  while  read- 
ing Mr.  Helps's  later  books,  and  re- 
reading— with  an  increasing  sense  of 
their  value — several  of  his  earlier  ones» 
If  those  thoughts  have  turned  especially 
towards  the  gentlemen  of  my  own  cloth, 
and  their  needs,  it  has  been  because  I 
found  Mr.  Helps's  Essays  eminently  full 
of  that  "sweetness  and  light,"  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  tells  is  so  necessary 
for  us  all.  Most  necessary  are  they  cer- 
tainly, for  us  clergymen ;  and  yet  they 
are  the  very  qualities  which  we  are  most 
likely  to  lose,  not  only  from  the  hurry 
and  worry  of  labour,  but  from  the  very 
importance  of  the  questions  on  which  we 
have  to  make  up  our  minds,  and  th& 
hugeness  of  the  evils  with  which  we 
have  to  fight  And  thankful  we  should 
be  to  one  who,  amid  toil  no  less  con- 
tinuous and  distracting  than  that  of  any 
active  clergyman,  has  not  only  preserved 
sweetness  and  light  himself,  but  has. 
taught  the  value  of  them  to  others. 
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Among  English  institutions  there  is  per- 
haps none  more  curiously  and  dis- 
tinctively English  than  our  bar,  with  its 
strong  political  traditions,  its  aristocratic 
sympathies,  its  intense  corporate  spirit, 
its  singular  relation  (half  of  dependence, 
half  of  patronage)  to  the  solicitors,  its 
friendly  control  over  its  official  superiors, 
the  judges.  Any  serious  changes  in 
the  organization  of  such  a  body  are  sure 
to  be  symptomatic  of  changes  in  English 
society  and  politics  at  large,  and  must 
have  an  influence  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  profession.  Such  changes  have 
of  late  years  begun  to  be  earnestly  dis- 
cussed; and  in  the  prospect  of  their 
attracting  much  attention  during  the 
next  few  years,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
more  than  merely  speculative  interest  to 
determine  how  far  the  arrangements  of 
our  bar  are  natural,  how  far  artificial;  or 
in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  form 
the  legal  profession  would  tend  to  assume 
if  it  were  left  entirely  to  itself,  and 
governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  Suppose  a  country 
where  this  has  happened,  where  the 
profession,  originally  organized  upon  the 
English  model,  has  been  freed  from 
those  restrictions  which  ancient  custom 
imposes  on  it  here, — ^^vhat  new  aspects 
or  features  will  it  develop?  "Will  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  enable  it 
better  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
civilization  ?  And  will  this  gain,  if  at- 
tained, be  counterbalanced  by  its  expo- 
sure to  new  dangers  and  temptations  1 
Such  a  country  we  find  beyond  the 
Atlantic:  a  country  whose  conditions, 
however  different  in  points  of  detail 
from  those  of  England,  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  make  its  experience  full  of 
instruction  for  us. 

Allien  England  sent  out  her  colonies, 
the  bar,  like  most  of  our  other  institu- 
tions, reappeared  upon  the  new  soil, 
and  soon  gained  a  position  similar  to 


that  it  held  at  home,  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  com- 
munities (for  the  Puritan  settlers  at  least 
held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  as  because 
the  conditions  of  a  progressive  society 
required  its  existence,  ^at  disposition 
to  simplify  and  popularize  law,  to  make 
it  less  of  a  mystery  and  bring  it  more 
within  the  reach  of  an  average  citizen, 
which  is  strong  in  modem  Europe,  is 
of  course  nowhere  so  strong  as  in 
the  colonies,  and  naturally  tended  in 
America  to  lessen  the  in^viduality  of 
the  legal  profession  and  do  away  with 
the  antiquated  rules  which  had  governed 
it  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increasing  complexity  of  relations  in 
modem  society,  the  development  of 
so  many  distinct  arts  and  departments 
of  applied  science,  brings  into  an 
always  clearer  light  the  importance  of 
a  division  of  labour,  and,  by  attaching 
greater  value  to  special  knowledge  and 
skill,  necessarily  limits  and  specializes 
the  activity  of  every  profession.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  democratic 
aversion  to  class  organizations,  the 
lawyers  in  America  soon  acquired  pro- 
fessional habits  and  an  eiprit  de  corps 
similar  to  that  of  their  brethren  in 
England;  and  some  forty  years  ago 
they  enjoyed  a  power  and  socifd  conside- 
ration relatively  greater  than  the  bar  has 
ever  held  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  To 
explain  fully  how  they  gained  this 
place,  and  how  they  have  now  to  some 
extent  lost  it,  would  involve  a  discussion 
on  American  politics  generally.  I  shall 
not  therefore  attempt  to  do  more  than 
describe  some  of  those  aspects  of  the 
United  States  bar  which  are  likely  to 
be  interesting  to  an  English  lawyer, 
indicating  the  points  in  which  their 
krrangements  differ  from  ours,  and 
endeavouring  to  determine  what  light 
their  experience  throws  on  those  weighty 
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questions  regarding  the  organization  of 
the  profession  which  are  beginning  to 
be  debated  among  us. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  most  of  our 
colonies,  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween barristers  and  attorneys.  Every 
lawyer,  or  "  counsel,"  which  is  the 
term  whereby  they  prefer  to  be  known, 
is  permitted  to  take  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness :  he  may  argue  a  cause  in  the 
Supreme  Federal  Court  at  Washington, 
or  write  six-and-eightpenny  letters  from 
a  shopkeeper  to  an  obstinate  debtor. 
He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  cause,  confer  with  the 
client,  issue  the  writ,  draw  the  declara- 
tion, get  together  the  evidence,  prepare 
the  brief,  and  manage  the  trial  when 
it  comes  on  in  court.  Needless  to  add 
that  he  is  employed  by  and  deals  with, 
not  another  professional  man  as  our 
barristers  do,  but  with  the  client  him- 
self, who  seeks  him  out  and  makes  his 
bargain  directly,  with  him,  just  as  we 
in  England  call  in  a  physician  or  make 
our  bargain  with  an  architect.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  union  of  all  a  lawyer's 
functions  in  the  same  person,  considera- 
tions of  practical  convenience  have  in 
many  places  established  a  division  of 
labour  similar  to  what  exists  here. 
Partnerships  are  formed  in  which  one 
member  undertakes  the  court  work  and 
the  duties  of  the  advocate,  while  another 
or  others  transact  the  rest  of  the  business, 
see  the  clients,  conduct  correspondence, 
hunt  up  evidence,  prepare  witnesses  for 
examination,  and  manage  the  thousand 
little  things  for  which  a  man  goes  to 
his  attorney.  The  merits  of  the  plan 
are  obvious.  It  saves  the  senior  mem- 
ber from  drudgery,  and  from  being  dis- 
tracted by  petty  details;  it  introduces 
the  juniors  to  business,  and  enables 
them  to  profit  by  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  mature  practitioner; 
it  secures  to  the  client  the  benefit  of  a 
closer  attention  to  details  than  a  leading 
counsel  could  be  expected  to  give,  while 
yet  the  whole  of  his  suit  is  managed  in 
the  same  office,  and  the  responsibility 
is  not  divided,  as  in  England,  between 
two  independent  personages.  Neverthe- 
less, owing  to  causes  which  it  is  not  easy 


to  explain,  the  custom  of  forming  legal 
partnerships  is  one  which  prevails  much 
more  extensively  in  some  parts  of  the 
Union  than  in  others.  In  Boston  and 
New  York,  for  instance,  it  is  common ; 
in  the  towns  of  Connecticut  and  in 
Philadelphia  one  is  told  that  it  is 
rather  the  exception.  Even  apart 
from  the  arrangement  which  distributes 
the  various  kinds  of  business  among 
the  members  of  a  firm,  there  is  a 
certain  tendency  for  work  of  a  different 
character  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
different  men.  A  beginner  is  of  course 
glad  enough  to  be  employed  in  any  way, 
and  takes  willingly  the  smaller  jobs ;  he 
will  conduct  a  defence  in  a  police-court, 
or  manage  the  recovery  of  a  tradesman's 
petty  debt.  I  remember  having  been 
told  by  a  very  eminent  counsel  that 
when  an  old  apple-woman  applied  to 
his  son  to  have  her  market-licence 
renewed,  which  for  some  reason  had 
been  withdrawn,  he  had  insisted  on 
the  young  man's  taking  up  the  case. 
As  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for  him 
to  select  his  business,  and  when  he  has 
attained  real  eminence  he  may  confine 
himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks, 
arguing  cases  and  giving  opinions,  but 
leaving  all  the  preparatory  work  and 
all  the  communications  with  the  client 
to  be  done  by  the  juniors  who  are  re- 
tained along  with  him.  He  is,  in  fact, 
with  one  important  difference,  to  which 
I  shall  recur  presently,  very  much  in 
the  position  of  an  English  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  his  services  are  sought, 
not  only  by  the  client,  but  by  another 
counsel,  or  firm  of  counsel,  who  have 
an  important  suit  in  hand,  to  which 
they  feel  themselves  unequal  He  may, 
however,  be,  and  often  is,  retained  di- 
rectly by  the  client ;  and  in  that  case 
he  is  allowed  to  retain  a  junior  to  aid 
him,  or  to  desire  the  client  to  do  so, 
naming  the  man  he  wishes  for,  a  thing 
which  the  etiquette  of  the  English  bar 
forbids.  In  every  great  city  there  are 
several  practitioners  of  this  kind,  men 
who  undertake  only  the  weightiest 
business  at  the  largest  fees;  and  even 
in  the  minor  towns  court  practice  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 
knot  of  people.     In  one  New  England 
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city,  for  instance,  whose  population  is 
about  50,000,  there  are,  one  is  told,  some 
sixty  or  seventy  practising  lawyers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ever 
conduct  a  case  in  courts  the  remainder 
doing  what  we  should  call  attorney's 
and  conveyancer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvantages  this  system 
of  one  undivided  legal  profession  has, 
and  it  will  appear  that  they  are  not 
inconsiderable,  it  has  one  conspicuous 
merit,  on  which  any  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  career  of  the  swarm 
of  youDg  men  who  annually  press  into 
the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  full  of 
bright  hopes,  may  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling.  It  affords  a  far  better  pros- 
pect of  speedy  employment  and  an 
active  professional  life,  than  the  beginner 
who  is  not  "  backed,"  as  we  say,  can 
look  forward  to  in  England.  Private 
friends  can  do  much  more  than  with  us 
to  help  a  young  man,  since  he  gets 
business  direct  from  the  client  instead 
of  from  an  attorney;  he  may  pick  up 
little  bits  of  work  which  his  prosperous 
seniors  do  not  care  to  have,  may  thereby 
learn  those  details  of  practice  of  which, 
in  England,  a  barrister  often  remains 
ignorant,  may  gain  experience  and  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  may  teach 
himself  how  to  speak  and  how  to  deal 
with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  connec- 
tion among  those  for  whom  he  has 
managed  trifling  matters,  may  commend 
himself  to  the  good  opinion  of  older 
lawyers,  who  will  be  glad  to  retain  him 
as  their  junior  when  they  have  a  brief 
to  give  away.  So  far  he  is  better  off 
than  the  young  barrister  in  England. 
He  is  also,  in  another  way,  more  favour- 
ably placed  than  the  young  English 
attorney.  He  is  not  taught  to  rely  in 
all  cases  of  legal  difficulty  upon  the 
opinion  of  another  person.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  seek  his  acquaintances 
amoni^  the  less  cultivated  members  of 
the  profession,  to  the  great  majority  of 
whom  law  is  not  much  of  an  art  and 
nothing  of  a  science.  He  does  not  see 
the  path  of  an  honourable  ambition, 
the  opportunities  of  forensic  oratory, 
the  access  to  the  judicial  bench,  irre- 
vocably closed  against  him,  but  has  the 
fullest  freedom  to  choose  whatever  line 


his  talents  fit  him  for.     Every  English 
lawyer's  experience,  as  it  furnishes  him 
with  cases  where  a  man  was  obliged  to 
remain  an  attorney  who  would  liave 
shone  as  a  counsel,  so  it  certainly  sug- 
gests cases  of  persons  who  were  believed^ 
and  with    reason    believed,    by    their 
friends  to  possess  the  highest  forensic 
abilities,   but  literally  never  had  the 
chance  of  displaying   them,   and   lan- 
guished on  in  obscurity,  while  others 
every  way  inferior  to  them  became,  by 
mere  dint  of  practice,  fitter  for  ultimate 
success.     Quite  otherwise  in  America. 
There,  according  to  the  universal  witness 
of  laymen  and  lawyers,  no  man  who  is 
worth  his  salt,  no  man  who  combines 
fair  talents  with   reasonable  industry, 
fails  to  earn  a  competence  and  to  have, 
within  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of 
his   career,  an  opportunity  of  showing 
whether  he  has  in  him  the  makings 
of  something  great     This  is  not  simply 
due,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  to 
the  greater  opportunities  which  every- 
body has  in  a  new  country,  and  which 
make  America  the  working  man's  para- 
dise, for,  in  the  eastern  States  at  least, 
the    professions   are    pretty  nearly  as 
much  crowded  as  they  are  in  England ; 
it  is  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
practice  which  lies  open  to  a  young 
man,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  patrons 
are  the  general  public,  and  not,  as  in 
England,  a  limited  class  who  have  their 
own  Mends  and  connections  to  push. 
Certain  it  is  that  American    lawyers 
profess  themselves  unable  to  understand 
how  it  can  happen  that  deserving  men 
remain  briefless  for  the  best  years  of 
their  life,  and  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit 
the  profession  in  disgust.    In  fact,  it 
seems  to  require  an  effort  of  politeness 
on  their  part  to  believe  that  such  a 
state  of  things  can  exist  in  England 
and  Scotland  as  that  which  we  have 
grown  so  familiar  with  that  we  accept 
it  as  natural  and  legitimate.     A  further 
result  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion may  be  seen  in   the  absence  of 
many  of  those  rules  of  etiquette  which 
are,  in  theory  at  least,  strictly  observed 
by  the  English  lawyer.    It  is  not  thought 
undignified,  except  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  eastern  States,  for  a  counsel  to 
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advertise  himself  in  the  newspapers: 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  States,  one 
frequently  sees  respectable  firm^  solicit- 
ing patronage  in  ttiis  way.  A  counsel 
is  allowed  to  make  whatever  bargain  he 
pleases  with  his  client :  he  may  do  work 
for  nothing,  or  may  stipulate  for  a  com- 
mission on  the  result  of  the  suit,  or 
even  for  a  certain  share  in  whatever  the 
verdict  produces — a  practice  which  is 
open  to  grave  objections,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  more  than  one  eminent 
American  lawyer,  has  produced  a  good 
deal  of  the  mischief  which  caused  it  to 
be  seventeen  centuries  ago  prohibited 
at  Rome.  The  sentiment  of  the  Boston 
bar  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  opposed 
to  the  practice,  but,  so  far  as  one  can 
learn,  there  is  no  rule  against  it  there 
or  elsewhere.  A  counsel  can  bring  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees,  and, 
2^ari  ratione,  can  be  sued  for  negligence 
in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

Itespecting  the  condition  of  legal  edu- 
cation, a  subjoct  on  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  England  these 
last  few  months,  it  is  hard  to  say  any- 
thing general  which  shall  also  be  true. 
(Most  of  our  errors  about  the  United 
States  arise  from  our  habit  of  taking 
what  is  true  of  some  one  place  to  be 
true  generally.  New  York,  for  instance, 
is  supposed  by  most  English  visitors 
to  bo  typical,  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  absurd  than  for  a  stranger  to 
take  Liverpool  as  typical  of  England.) 
Like  ourselves,  the  Americans  have 
no  great  feeling  for  die  Wissen- 
schaft^  and  law  is  with  them,  as  in 
England,  much  more  an  art  than  a 
science.  One  hears  very  little  said 
about  the  value  of  studying  it  theoreti- 
cally, nor  is  any  proof  of  such  study 
rec^uired  from  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  profession.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  provision  for  instruction  in  law 
is  as  good,  or  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  in  England,  and  is  cer- 
tainly more  generally  turned  to  account. 
Harvard,  which  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  Universities,  has  a  most 
efficient  law-school,  with  three  perma- 
nent professors,  and  several  (at  present 
four)occasional  lecturers,  amongthem  men 
of  the  highest  professional  reputation,  who 
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undertake  the  work  more  for  the  love 
of  it  than  for  the  inadequate  salaries 
offered,  and  worthily  sustain  the  tradi- 
tions of  Judge  Story,  some  of  whose  great 
works  were  delivered  as  lectures  to  a 
Harvard  class.^  In  New  York,  the  insti- 
tution called  Columbia  College  is  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  a  professor  of  great 
legal  ability  and  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
exposition,  whose  class-rooms,  like  those 
at  Harvard,  are  crowded  by  large  and 
highly  intelligent  audiences.  Better 
law-teaching  than  Mr.  D  wight's  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  ;  it  would  be 
worth  an  English  student's  while  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  attend  his  course. 
Many  of  the  lesser  Universities  and 
Colleges  have  attached  to  them  law- 
schools  of  greater  or  less  fame,  but 
sufficient  to  bring  some  sort  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
cares  to  have  it.«    The  teaching  given 

^  **  The  course  of  study  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  will  comprise  the  following  subjects,  of 
which  some  are  required  and  others  elective : 

hequired  studies. 

"  1.  Real  Property.  2.  Personal  Property. 
3.  Contracts.  4.  Torts.  5.  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminal  Procedure.  6.  Civil  Procedure 
at  Common  Law.     7.  Evidence. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

**  Commercial  Law. — 1.  Sales  of  Personal 
Property.  2.  Bailments.  3.  Agency.  4. 
Negotiable  Paper.  5.  Partnership.  6.  Ship- 
ping, including  jurisdiction  and  procedure  m 
Admiralty.    7.  Insurance. 

*  *  Equity  J  Real  Property  and  kindred  subjects. 
— 8.  Real  Property.  9.  Evidence.  10.  Juris- 
diction and  Procedure  in  Equity.  11.  Principal 
and  Surety,  including  guarantee.  12.  Domestic 
relations.  13.  Marriace  and  Divorce.  14. 
Wills  and  Administration.  15.  Corporations. 
16.  Conflict  of  Laws.  17.  Constitutional  Law. 
18.  Debtor  and  Creditor,  including  Bankruptcy. 

"  All  the  required  subjects,  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  elective  subjects  (eleven  in 
1870-71),  will  be  taught  every  year." — (Pros- 
pectus of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.) 

2  For  instance,  the  State  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor  (a  University  which 
has  just  signalized  itself  by  admitting  women 
to  its  classes  on  equal  terms  with  men),  has 
a  law-school  with  four  professors,  who  lecture 
on  the  following  subjects  : — 

**  (a. )  On  Equity  and  Equitable  Remedies, 
Criminal  Law,  United  States*  Jurisprudence, 
and  International  Law. 

"  {h. )  On  Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Partner- 
ships, and  the  Law  of  Corporations  and  Agency. 

''(c.)  On  Constitutional  Law,  Estates  in  Real 
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is  of  a  definitely  practical  character,  and 
bears  only  on  our  English  and  American 
Common  Law  and  Equity.  Jurispru- 
dence, using  the  term  to  mean  the 
science  of  law  in  general,  is  not  recog- 
nized as  a  subject  at  all;  nor  is  the  Civil 
Law  regularly  studied  anywhere  in  the 
northern  or  middle  States;  international 
law,  where  taught,  is  usually  deemed  a 
part  of  the  literary  or  historical,  not  of 
the  legal  course.  Attendance  on  law 
classes  is  purely  optional,  so  that  the 
demand  which  exists  may  be  taken  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  the  article  sup- 
plied. 

The  right  of  admitting  to  practise 
is  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  vested, 
or  supposed  to  be  vested,  in  the  judges, 
who  usually  either  delegate  it  to  the 
bar,  or  appoint  on  each  occasion  one, 
two,  or  three  counsel  to  examine  the 
candidate.  Occasionally,  as  for  instance 
in  Philadelphia,  he  is  required  to  have 
read  for  a  fixed  period  in  some  lawyer's 
office,  but  more  commonly  nothing  more 
than  an  examination  is  demanded,  and 
the  examination,  nowhere  severe,  is  often 
little  better  than  a  form.  In  Massachu- 
setts applicants  may  be,  but  are  rarely, 
plucked  ;  in  New  York,  less  scrupulous 
in  this  as  in  most  respects  than  other 
cities,  the  whole  thing  is  said  to  be  a 
farce,  and  people  whose  character  and 
whoso  attainments  are  equally  unsatis- 
factory, find  their  way  into  the  profes- 
sion. Unless  the  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  does  them  great  injustice,  many 
of  the  Xew  York  judges  are  not  quite  the 
men  to  insist  on  a  rigid  standard  of  pro- 
fessional honour  and  capacity.  An  ad- 
mission in  any  one  State  gives  a  title  to 
practise  within  its  limits  only ;  but  prac- 
tically, he  who  has  been  admitted  in 
one  State  finds  no  difficulty  of  being 
admitted  pro  fomid  to  the  court  of 
anothor  in  which  he  may  happen  to 
have  a  case.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  very  little  care  is  taken  in 
America  to  secure   the   competence  of 

Propel  ty,  TIiP  Domestic  Relations,  Wills,  &0., 
ami  Us(;s  jind  Trusts. 

*'  (t/. )  On  Pleading  and  Practice,  Evidence, 
Personal  Property,  Easements,  and  Bailments." 

Not  a  very  philosophical  distribution  of 
topics. 


practitioners.  In  this,  as  in  othei 
matters,  the  principle  of  laissez  /aire  it 
trusted  to,  and  the  creditably  high  leva 
of  legal  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  bes: 
States  is  due  rather  to  a  sense  of  th( 
value  of  systematic  instruction  amon^ 
the  members  of  the  profession  itselj 
than  to  the  almost  nominal  entrance 
examination.  The  experience  of  America 
seems  on  the  whole  to  confirm  the  mail 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Dicey's  singularly 
clear  and  vigorous  article*  on  legal  edu 
cation,  that  our  chief  aim  ought  to  b( 
to  provide  thoroughly  good  instructioi 
in  law,  and  that  examinations  shoulc 
rather  be  used  to  test  this  instructioi 
than  trusted  to  as  in  themselves  suffi 
cient  to  produce  a  body  of  competen 
practitioners. 

The  strictly  practical  character  of  th< 
legal  instruction  given,  good  as  much  o 
it  is,  has  been  followed  by  one  un 
fortunate  result.  There  is  but  a  sligh 
interest  in  the  scientific  propriety  o 
law,  or  in  the  discussion  of  its  leadin| 
principles ;  an  American  lawyer  seemi 
quite  as  unwilling  to  travel  out  of  th< 
region  of  cases  as  any  disciple  of  Lore 
Kenyon  or  Mr.  John  William  Smitl 
could  have  been.  More  bas  been  dom 
in  the  way  of  law  reform  there  thai 
here  in  England,  for  the  Americans  ar< 
more  impatient  of  practical  inconveni- 
ences than  we  are,  more  dexterous  ii 
getting  rid  of  them,  and  less  hampere( 
by  the  complexity  and  slowness  of  theii 
political  machinery.  Most^  if  not  all 
of  the  northern  States  have  codifiec 
their  statutes,  have  united  legal  an( 
equitable  jurisdiction  in  the  same  court 
and  greatly  simplified  the  law  of  rea 
property.  But  this  has  all  been  dom 
in  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  way,  wit! 
no  great  attention  to  elegance  of  form 
The  codification  of  case-law  has  (I  speal 
again  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States 
been  very  little  discussed,  and  the  at 
tempts  made  are,  in  a  scientific  point  o: 
view,  far  from  satisfactory.     Among  tin 

*  In  the  December  number  of  "this  Maga 
zinc.  I  may  add,  ho\v<*ver,  that  the  entrance 
examinations  in  America  seem  to  be  muc) 
laxer  than  could  be  wished,  and  that  most  o 
the  leading  lawyers  desire  them  to  be  modi 
more  strict. 
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individual  American  lawyers  there  are 
many  men  of  the  highest  powers — ^men 
whose  learning  and  acumen  would  have 
put  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  bar  in 
England  had  they  lived  here,  and 
enabled  them  to  rival  the  best  of  our 
English  judges.  But  those  who  take  a 
speculative  interest  in  law,  and  study 
its  philosophy  and  its  history,  seem  to 
be  extremely  few,  fewer  than  in  Eng- 
land. As  every  lawyer  practises  botii 
law  and  equity,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
law  altogether  is  much  smaller  than  in 
England,  an  average  New  England  town- 
practitioner  has  probably  a  better  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  than  a  per- 
son of  corresponding  talents  and  stand- 
ing in  this  country,  and  is  probably 
smarter  and  quicker  in  using  his 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fewer  men  who  are  masters  of  a 
special  department;  the  judges  are  in 
most  States  (Massachusetts  is  a  con- 
spicuous exception)  inferior  people, 
whose  decisions  carry  little  moral 
weight,  and  before  whom  counsel 
naturally  acquire  a  comparatively 
slovenly  habit  of  arguing.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  danger  that  the  case- 
law  may  gradually  decline,  may  grow 
looser  and  less  consistent;  while  from 
unlearned  popular  bodies,  such  as  the 
State  Legislatures,  no  finished  legislation 
can  be  expected.  In  this  condition 
of  things,  the  value  not  only  of  the 
reports  of  the  Federal  Courts,  whose 
judges  are  mostly  persons  of  some 
mark,  but  of  our  own  English  reports, 
is  very  great.  Pretty  nearly  every  lawyer 
of  standing  takes  in  the  Law  Reports  as 
they  appear,  and  the  decisions  contained 
in  them,  although  not  legally  binding, 
are  cited  with  as  much  readiness  and 
enjoy  as  much  moral  weight  as  they  do 
here.  An  English  judge  can  have  no 
more  legitimate  subject  for  pride  than 
in  reflecting  that  every  decision  he 
gives — I  might  say,  every  dictum  he 
utters — is  caught  up,  and  bears  with  it 
almost  the  force  of  law  over  the  vast 
territory  tijat  stretches  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

As  in  the  United  States  the  bar  in- 
cludes the  whole  mass  of  the  attorneys 


as  well  as  those  whom  we  should  call 
barristers,  its  social  position  ought  to 
be  compared  with   that  of   bo^  the 
branches  of  the  English  profession  taken 
together.     So  regarded,  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat    higher    than    in    England; 
naturally  enough,  when  we  remember 
that  there  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy  to 
overshadow  it,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  titled  class,  a  landed  class,  and  a 
military    class,    the    chief    distinction 
which  common  sentiment  can  lay  hold 
of  as  elevating  one  set  of  persons  above 
another  is  the  character  of  their  occu- 
pation, and  the  degree  of  culture  and 
intelligence  which  it  implies.    Such  dis- 
tinctions, however,  carried  more  weight 
in  days  when  society  was  smaller,  sim- 
pler, and  less  wealthy  than  it  has  now 
become.     The  growth  of  great  mercan- 
tile  fortunes  has  in    America,   as    in 
England,  and  perhaps  even  more  notably 
there,  lowered  the  relative  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  bar.     An  individual 
mercluuit  holds  perhaps  no  better  place 
compared  with  an  average  individual 
lawyer  than  he  did  forty  years  ago ;  but 
the  millionaire  is  a  much  more  fre- 
quent and  potent   personage  than  he 
was  then,  and  outshines  everybody  in 
the  country.      Now  and  then  a  great 
orator  or  a  great  writer  achieves  fame 
of  a  different  and  higher  kind ;  but  in 
the  main  it  is  the  glory  of  successfril 
commerce  which  in  America  and  Europe 
now  draws  admiring  eyes.     Wealth,  it 
is  true,  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  reach 
of   the  leading  lawyers :  yet  still  not 
such  wealth  as  may  be  and  constantly 
is  amassed  by  contractors,  share  specu- 
lators,   hotel     proprietors,    newspaper 
owners,  and  retail  storekeepers.      The 
incomes  of  the  first   counsel  in  cities 
like  New  York   are  probably  as  large 
as  those  of  the  great  English  leaders ; 
one  firm,  for  instance,   is  often  men- 
tioned as  dividing  a  sum  of  250,000 
dollars   a  year,   of    which  the    senior 
member  may  probably  have   100,000. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  two  or  three  of 
the  greatest  cities  that  such  incomes 
can  be  made,  and  one  may  doubt  whe- 
ther there  are    ten   or  fifteen  counsel 
in  the  whole  country  who,  simply  by 
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their  profession,  make  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Next  after  wealth,  education  and  power 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  two  elements  or 
qualities  on  which  social  standing  in  a 
new  and  democratic  country  depends.  As 
respects  education,  the  bar  stands  high 
— higher,  it  would  seem,  than  either  of 
the  two   other  learned  professions,  or 
than  their  new  sister,  journalism.    Most 
lawyers    have  had  a   college  training, 
and  are  by  the  necessity  of  their  employ- 
ment persons  of  some  mental   cultiva- 
tion ;  in  the  older  towns  they  (in  con- 
junction   with  the    professors    of    the 
University,  where  there  is  one)  form  the 
intellectual  elite  of  the  place,  and  main- 
tain w(;rthily  the  literary  traditions  of 
the  Koman,  French,  and  English  bar. 
It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  tendency  of 
their  2)rofessional   training  is,  there  as 
well  as  here,  to  make  them  conservative 
in  professional  matters.     They  have  the 
same    dislike    to   theorists,    the    same 
attachment    to    old    forms,    the    same 
cautiousness  in  committing  themselves 
to   any   broad    legal    principle,   which 
distinguish  the   orthodox  type  of  the 
English  lawyer,  and  tend  to  reproduce 
faithfully  on  the  shores  of  the  ^lissis- 
sippi  the  very  prejudices  which  Bentham 
assailed   eighty  years  ago,   at   a    time 
when  those  shores  were  inhabited  only 
by  Indians  and  beavers.     In  Chicago, 
a  city  of  yesterday,  special  demurrers, 
replications    de    injurid,   and    all    the 
elaborate  formalities  of  pleading  which 
were  swept  away  by  our  Common  Law 
Procedure  Acts,  flourish  and  abound  to 
this  day.    As  for  power,  the  power  of  the 
bar  in  politics  is  considerable,  although 
the  risci  of  a  class  of  professional  poli- 
ticians has  of  late  years  weakened  it. 
The   affairs   of  private  persons   are   of 
course,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  hands ; 
but    the    simpler    state    of    the    law, 
especially   the   law   of   land,   and    the 
absence    of     complicated     settlements, 
make  a  man  rather  less  dependent  on 
his  solicitor  than  an   English   country 
gentleman  is  almost  certain  to  be.     The 
machinery  of  local  government  is  largely 
worked  by  the  lawyers,  and  the  conduct 
of  legislation  (so  far  as  it  is  not  of  a 


purely  administrative  character,  or  doec 
not  touch  on  popular  questions)  is  left 
to  .them  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  perma- 
nent change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
private  law  of  the  community,  or  ir 
procedure,  the  lay  public  can  hardlj 
help  trusting  them.  When  they  act 
together  as  a  class  upon  class  questions, 
they  can  put  forth  very  great  strength. 
In  some  States  it  is  entirely  the  will  oi 
the  lawyers  that  has  delayed  law  reforms, 
and  in  a  good  many,  where  the  judiciary 
is  elective,  a  fairly  respectable  selection 
of  judges  is  ensured  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  bar,  whose  nominees  are  usually 
accepted  by  the  bulk  of  sensible  lay 
citizens.  This  happens,  one  is  told,  in 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  Chicago  and 
many  cities  of  the  West 

The  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
bar  in  politics  opens  up  a  group  of  his- 
torical questions  which  one  can  only 
touch  on,  and  which  a  stranger  can  in- 
deed hardly  hope  to  have  mastered.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  lawyers 
played  a  great  part,  as  lawyers  have 
done  wherever  free  governments  exist 
So  in  England,  long  before  the  days 
of  Somers;  so  still  more  conspicu- 
ously in  Erance,  most  of  the  leaders 
whom  each  revolution  has  brought  to 
the  top  having  been  men  of  the  robe, 
as  Gt^vj,  Favre,  Gambetta,  and  othei 
people  of  eminence  are  now.  In 
America,  most  of  the  Presidents,  in- 
deed nearly  all,  except  the  soldiers,  have 
been  lawyers ;  witness,  among  others,  the 
last  four,  Fillmore,  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  So  too  were 
Webster  and  Clay;  and  so,  to  come 
down  to  the  notable  and  the  notorious 
men  of  to-day,  are  Seward,  Sumner, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  B.  F.  Butler,  A.  O. 
Hall.  The  absence  of  any  permanently 
wealthy  and  influential  class,  such  as 
the  landed  gentry  form  in  England, 
gives  the  American  advocate  a  special 
advantage  in  public  life,  over  and 
above  those  which  he  derives  from  his 
practice  in  speaking  and  his  habit 
of  dealing  with  legal  questions ;  and  he 
finds  another  in  the  fact,  that  such  con- 
stant reference  is  made  in  American 
politics   to  the  written    Constitution. 
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Those  who  have  been  trained  to  interpret 
it  are  allowed  to  claim  the  position  of 
political  hierophants,  the  stewards  of 
sacred  mysteries. 

This  predominance  belonged  to  the 
lawyers  in  De  Tocqueville's  time,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  see  it.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, great  changes  have  passed  upon 
the  country.  Politics  have  become 
a  profession — latterly,  a  gainful  profes- 
sion—  and  the  more  gainful  the  less 
honourable.  The  great  extension  of 
public  works,  especially  of  railways,  has 
put  immense  pecuniary  interests  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress,  and  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  The  unfortunate  practice 
of  making  aU  the  appointments  in  the 
Civil  Service  temporary,  and  giving 
them  for  political  reasons,  has  become 
established,  and  various  other  ways 
have  been  discovered  of  making  politics 
pay.  The  formation  of  a  class  of  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  politics  solely 
(some  of  whom,  of  course,  were  origi- 
nally lawyers)  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
jostle  the  legitimate  lawyers  out  of  poli- 
tical life,  and  probably  something  also 
to  lower  the  average  tone  of  those  who 
still  mingle  in  it.  The  extent  to  which 
this  evil — for  such  it  must  be  called — 
prevails,  varies  in  different  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Kew  York  is,  of  course,  conspi- 
cuously the  worst ;  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Irish  rabble  which  has 
latterly  governed  it  being  men  whom, 
whatever  their  profession,  no  respect- 
able lawyer  would  recognize  as  social 
equals.  There  are,  however,  a  good 
many  other  places  where  a  barrister 
of  high  character  and  legal  note  would 
feel  that,  in  throwing  himself  into  poli- 
tics, he  was  entering  a  distinctly  lower 
arena  than  that  of  the  law-courts,  and 
undertaking  to  deal  with  people  among 
whom  he  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  same  sense  of  honour  and  the 
same  mental  refinement  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  among  his  professional 
brethren.  The  men  who  now  lead  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  certainly 
do  not  carry  their  due  weight  in  politics. 

Whether  it  is  true,  as  one  is  so  often 
told  in  America,  that  the  corruptions  of 


politics  have  affected  the  tone  of  the  bar 
itself,  is  a  question  on  whicE  a  stranger's 
impressions  are  worth  little  or  nothing. 
In  America,  as  in  England,  there  is  a 
considerable  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
present  evils  of  the  country,  and  one 
never  knows  how  much  deduction  to 
make.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  bar,  as  a 
profession,  separated  by  its  usages  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  bound 
by  peculiar  rules,  is  much  less  marked 
than  in  England.  The  levelling  and 
equalizing  tendency  which  has  been 
already  noted  as  potent  in  modern  civi- 
lization, is  most  potent  under  democratic 
institutions;  the  spirit  which  has  de- 
stroyed class  privileges  is  hostile  to  any- 
thing which  marks  off  any  set  of  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
does  not  spare  even  a  professional  organ- 
ization in  such  slight  external  badges  of 
caste  as  a  professional  dress.  ^N'either 
wig,  bands,  gown,  nor  any  other  peculiar 
dress,  is  worn  by  the  American  barrister, 
nor  even  by  the  American  judge,  save 
only  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  appear  in  gowns  when  they 
sit  at  Washington.^ 

This  point  is  forcibly  put  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  American  Lato  JRevieio  for 
April  1861  :— 

"  Lawyers  are  rightly  called  the  most  con- 
servative class  in  a  democracy,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  government  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  powenul  existing  security  against 
its  excesses.  It  follows  that  the  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  profit  by  those  excesses  must  be 
hostile  to  the  legal  profession,  and  the  anta- 
gonism is  none  the  less  real  for  being  unavowed. 
The  people  are  never  jealous  of  lawyers,  they 
trust  the  legal  profession  because  its  interest 
is  really  the  same  with  their  own,  and  because 
its  inteUigence  guides  them  best  in  pursuing 
that  interest.  In  doing  so  it  thwarts  the 
demagogue,  whose  interest  it  is  to  flatter 
popular  passion  or  vanity.  The  French  pub- 
licist held  the  opinion  that  lawyers  would 
always  maintain  tue  lead  in  a  democracy.  He 
could  not  forecast  the  influences  which  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  have  so  enormously 
increased  the  control  of  mere  politicians.  .  .  . 
The  democratic  principle  is  a  slow  strong  sol- 
vent of  forms  and  symbols, — so  strong  tnat  it 
may  even  be  artfully  misdirected  to  attack  the 

1  Similarly,  academical  dress  has  di8ap« 
peared  from  the  American  Universities. 
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"ruVjstance  and  weaken  the  reality  of  the  thing 
sym  Vilized.  Therefore  mudi  of  the  democratic 
teaching  of  the  day  encourages  a  sort  of  iin- 
fonne^l  notion  that  the  destruction  of  class 
]:ieculiarities  will  have  a  magical  power  to 
efface  differences  of  nature  and  make  all  men 
alike  wise,  good,  and  happy.  Such  a  notion 
easily  breeds  the  mistake  of  r^arding  superior 
morality  and  intellig|ence  as  an  unwarranted 
privilege.  Any  eminence  is  undemocratic, 
the  CI  eon  of  the  hour  exdaims ;  superioritj  of 
any  kind  is  tr^ison  to  the  great  Declaration ; 
and  any  calling  or  profession  that  rests  upon 
such  su|)eriori^,  and  maintajns  and  jirotects 
itself  by  cherishing  it,  is  unconstitutional,  or 
we  will  si)eedily  make  it  so." 

The  subject  of  the  article  from  whicli 
I   quote  is  the  formation  of  the  Ear 
Association    of   New    York,    and   the 
somewhat   gloomy  views   it   expresses 
seem    to   be   suggested   chiefly  by  the 
])hcnomena  of  that  city,  which,  as  has 
already  been   remarked,   are    quite  ex- 
ceptional.    It   is   true,   however,    that 
throughout  the  States  the  bar  is  very 
mu<;h  less  of  a  caste  or  guild  than  it  is 
in  England,  and  that  its  members  are 
less   sensitive  to  professional   opinion. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
the  pervading  faith  in  the  principle  of 
lauaez  faire,  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  system  of  professional 
government :  there  is  no  tribunal  cor- 
r«jsponding  to  our  Inns  of  Court     The 
<^ontrol,  which  is  by  law  vested  in  the 
8tate  judges,    is    not  and  could    not 
well  be  used  to  much  purpose.      Even 
so  apparently  trivial  a  circumstance  as 
the  absence  of  a  peculiar  costume  has 
contributed  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  the 
collective  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  j)rofession,  and  of  the  duty  which 
each  member  owes  to  the  whole  body — 
has  increased  that  perilous  sense  of  the 
loss    of    the    individual    in    the  mass 
which    is    so    marked    in     huge    and 
swiftly  changing   communities.      I  am 
far    from  meaning  to  say  that,  except 
perhaps  in  such  a  place  as  New  York, 
the  want  of  a  stricter  system  has  as  yet 
b<!en  injuriously  felt.     Where  the  tone 
of  socicity  is  high  and  pure,  as  it  is  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
conspicuously  in  New  England  and  the 
best  of  the  western  States,  the  tone  of 
the  bar  is  high  and  pure  alsa      But 


where  bad  symptoms  have  shown  them- 
selves, there  have  been  no  legal  and 
efficient  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

This  state  of  things  has  led,  in  these 
last  few  months,  to  the  formation  in 
New  Yort  City  of  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion intended  to  foster  the  etprit  de 
corps  of  the  profession,  and  enable  it 
to  act  more  effectively  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  objects,  and  above  all  (althon^ 
for  obvious  reasons  this  has  not  been 
prominently  put  forward)  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  social  censorship,  by  excluding  or 
expelling  unworthy  persons  from  its 
membership.  So  far,  this  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  a  mere  dub,  with  no  official 
position ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
some  day  acquire  regular  disciplinary 
powers.  Its  leaders  are  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  abilities,  and  the 
example  they  have  setSn  founding  it 
has  already  been  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

One  naturally  asks,  what  is  there  that 
we  in  England  may  learn  from  a  survey 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States  ?  Many  of 
its  characteristics  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  social  and  political  phenomena 
unlike  those  of  England,  and  are 
therefore  to  us  matters  rather  of  specu- 
lative than  of  practical  interest.  Others^ 
as  for  instance  the  results  attained  by 
the  schools  of  law,  which  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  elevating  the  tone 
of  the  profession,  as  well  as  in  making 
it  more  efficient,  deserve  to  be  carefully 
noted  with  a  view  to  imitation.  And  a 
great  deal  of  light  is  certainly  thrown 
by  a  study  of  the  state  of  things  in 
America  upon  a  question  which  has 
already  been  raised  in  this  country, 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
eagerly  discussed,  especially  if  our  courts 
are  still  further  localized, — the  question 
whether  or  no  the  present  separation 
between  barristers  and  attorneys  ought 
to  be  maintained.  Before  conduding,  a 
few  words  may  be  said  upon  this  matter. 

There  are  two  sets  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  complain  of  our  present  ar- 
rangements— a  section  of  the  solicitors, 
who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  oi 
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advocacy,  and  therefore  from  the  great 
prizes  of  the  profession,  as  well  as,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  from  public  life; 
and  a  section  of  the  junior  bar,  whose 
members,  depending  entirely  on  the 
patronage  of  the  solicitors,  lind  them- 
selres,  if  they  happen  to  have  no  private 
connections  among  that  branch  of  the 
profession,  absolutely  unable  to  get  em- 
ployment, since  a  strict  code  of  etiquette 
forbids  them  to  undertake  certain  sorts 
of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a  fixed 
scale  of  fees,  or  to  take  work  directly 
from  a  client,  or  to  form  partnerships  witii 
other  counsel  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enlist  the  general  public  in 
favour  of  a  change,  by  the  argument 
that  law  would  be  cheapened  by  allow- 
ing the  attorney  to  argue  and  carry 
through  the  courts  a  cause  which  he 
has  prepared  for  trial ;  but  so  far  the 
general  public  has  not  responded. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from 
which  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
change  may  be  regarded.  These  are 
the  interests  respectively  of  the  profes- 
sion, of  the  client,  and  of  the  nation 
and  community  at  large. 

As  far  as  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  both  its  branches,  is  con- 
cerned, the  example  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  show  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  uniting 
barristers  and  attorneys  in  one  body. 
The  attorney  has  a  wider  field, 
greater  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
himself,  and  the  legitimate  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  cause  through  all  its 
stages.  The  junior  barrister  fiuds  it 
far  easier  to  get  on,  even  as  an  advo- 
cate, and,  if  he  discovers  that  advocacy 
is  not  his  line,  is  able  to  subside  into 
the  perhaps  not  less  profitable  or  agree- 
able function  of  a  solicitor.  The  senior 
barrister  or  leader  does  no  doubt  suff*er, 
for  his  attention  is  more  distracted  by 
calls  of  different  kinds ;  he  is  sometimes 
obliged,  even  if  he  has  junior  partners, 
to  take  up  petty  work  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  client;  he  finds  it  less  easy 
to  devote  himself  to  a  special  department 
of  law  and  elect  to  shine  in  it ;  he  as- 
sumes all  the  weight  of  responsibility 
for  the  whole  conduct  of  the  case,  which 
with  us  is  so  divided  between  counsel 


and  attorney  that  either  can  charge  a 
miscarriage  on  the  other. 

The  gain  to  the  client  is,  perhaps, 
even  clearer ;  and  even  those  (few,  very 
few)  Aimerican  counsel  who  say  that  for 
their  own  sake  they  would  prefer  the 
English  plan  of  a  separation,  admit  that 
the  litigant  is  more  expeditiously  and 
effectively  served  where  he  has  but  one 
person  to  look  to  and  deal  with  through- 
out It  does  not  suit  him,  say  the 
Americans,  to  be  lathered  in  one  shop 
and  shaved  in  another ;  he  likes  to  go  to 
his  lawyer,  tell  him  the  facts,  get  an  off- 
hand opinion,  if  the  case  be  a  feirly 
simple  one  (as  it  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  con- 
fidence :  whereas  under  the  English 
system  he  would  either  have  to  wait 
till  a  regular  case  for  the  opinion  of 
counsel  was  drawn,  sent  to  a  barrister, 
and  returned  written  on,  after  some 
days,  or  else  take  the  risk  of  bringing 
an  action  which  turned  out  to  be  ill- 
founded.  It  may  also  be  well  believed 
that  a  case  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
dealt  with  when  it  is  kept  in  one  office 
from  first  to  last^  and  managed  by  one 
person,  or  by  partners  who  are  in  con- 
stant communication.  Mistakes  and  over- 
sights are  less  likely  to  occur,  since  the 
advocate  knows  the  facts  better,  and  has 
almost  invariably  seen  and  questioned 
the  witnesses  before  he  comes  into  court 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  an  advo- 
cate does  his  work  with  more  ease 
of  conscience,  and  perhaps  more  sang- 
froid, when  he  knows  nothing  but  his 
instructions.  But  American  practi- 
tioners are  all  dear  that  they  are  able 
to  serve  their  clients  better  than  they 
could  if  the  responsibility  were  divided 
between  the  man  who  prepares  the  case, 
and  the  man  who  argues  or  addresses 
the  jury. 

The  client,  however,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  has  an 
interest,  over  and  above  that  which  some 
of  its  members  have  as  litigants,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  con- 
cerned to  have  the  scientific  character 
of  the  law  maintained  and  the  work  of 
legislation  done,  not  only  with  sub- 
stantial good  sense,  but  with  eleganoe 
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and  symmetry  of  fonn.     It  is  also  con- 
cerned to  see  that  those  whose  occupa- 
tion makes  them  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  law  and  a  check  upon  any  mis- 
conduct of  the  bench,  should  maintain 
their  influence  and  exercise  it  with  zeal 
and  public  spirit.     The  political  func- 
tions of  the  legal  profession,  important 
in  all  States,  are  perhaps  most  important 
in  a  democracy,  where  it  is  an  element 
of  permanence,  advising  and  controlling 
the  ever-fluctuating  currents  of  popular 
opinion.     These    functions    cannot  be 
rightly  discharged  unless  the  profession 
sets  an  example  to  the  country  of  purity, 
dignity,  and  self-controL    Now  the  most 
important  part  of  the  profession,  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  is  that  part,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bar  in  the  English  sense  of 
the   term,  which   is   in   direct   contact 
with  the  judges,  which  conducts  causes 
in  the  courts,  which  cultivates  oratory, 
and    tliereby   influences   representative 
assemblies  and  public  meetings.     This 
comparatively  small  body  can,  owing  to 
its   very   smallness,   be    kept  under   a 
strict  control,  may  cherish  a  strong  pro- 
fessional feeling,  and  may  therefore  be 
with  safety  allowed  certain  exceptional 
privileges.    In  the  immense  mass  of  the 
whole  profession  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  maintain  an  equally  high  standard  of 
honour  and  duty.     The  scientific  cha- 
racter of  the  law,  its  precision  and  philo- 
sophical propriety,  may  perhaps  be  best 
secured  by  setting  apart  (as  in  England) 
a  section  of  the  profession  who  can  the 
better  devote  themselves  to  it  in  that 
they  are  not  distracted  by  undertaking 
work  which  is  not  properly  legal,  such 
as  is   much    of  the  work  done  in  an 
attorney's    office.      The    conscience   or 
honour  of  a  member  of  either  branch 
of    the   profession  is   exposed  to   less 
strain  where  the  two  branches  are  dis- 
tinct.    The  counsel  is  under  less  temp- 
tation to  win  his  cause  by  foul  means, 
since  he  is  removed  from  the  client  by 
the  interposition  of  the  attorney,  and 
therefore  less  personally  identified  with 
the  success  of  the  client's  scheme.     His 
relation  to  the  judge  is  a  more  inde- 
pendent one  than  if  his  fee  were   to 
depend  on  his  success  in  the  suit,  as  it 
does  where  a  share  of  the  proceeds  or  a 


commission  on  the  proceeds  is  given  to 
the  advocate,  a  practice  hard  to  check 
where  the  advocate  is  also  the  attorney : 
he  is  therefore  less  likely  to  lead  a 
judge  astray  or  take  advantage  of  a 
judge's  corruption.  He  probably  has 
not  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
client's  afiairs  which  he  must  have  if 
he  had  prepared  the  whole  case,  and  is 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
speculating,  to  take  an  obvious  instance, 
in  the  shares  of  a  client  company,  or 
otherwise  playing  a  double  and  dis- 
loyal game.  Similarly  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  attorney  also  is  less 
tempted  than  if  he  dealt  immediately 
with  the  judge,  and  were  not  obliged,  in 
carrying  out  the  schemes  of  a  fraudulent 
client,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another 
practitioner,  amenable  to  a  strict  pro- 
fessional discipline.  And  lastly,  it  is 
urged  that  where,  as  in  England  and 
generally  in  America,  judges  are  taken 
exclusively  from  the  bar  (whereas  on  the 
Continent  the  judicial  profession  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  advocacy),  it  becomes 
specially  important  to  provide  that  no 
one  shall  mount  the  bench  who  has  not 
proved  his  talents  as  an  advocate,  and 
acquired  in  tliat  capacity  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments 
which  one  hears  used  in  America  as 
grounds  for  preferring  the  double  system, 
and  they  are  worth  considering,  alUiough 
it  may  well  be  thought  that  their  force 
would  be  greatly  diminished  if  some 
more  effective  tribunal  existed  than  now 
exists  there  for  trying  and  punishing 
professional  offences. 

Which  way  the  general  balance  of 
advantage  lies  is  too  intricate  a  question 
to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  a  paper. 
But  most  people  will  admit  that  our 
present  English  rules  are  not  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  example  of 
America  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of 
a  somewhat  freer  system.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  suggested  that  there 
should  hQ  an  easier  and  quicker  pas* 
sage  from  either  branch  of  the  pro* 
fession  to  the  other  than  is  now  per- 
mitted here ;  that  barristers  should  be 
allowed  to  be  retained  directly  by  the 
client,  even  though  he  must  have  thd 
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attorney's  part  of  the  work  done  by  an 
attorney;  that  barristers  should  be 
permitted  to  form  partnerships  among 
themselves,  and  to  do  work  for  lower 
fees  than  etiquette  now  allows,  even 
gratis  if  they  wish,  maintaining  how- 
ever the  prohibition  to  bargain  for  a 
payment  by  the  result.  It  is  argued, 
and  with  much  force,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  students  preparing  for  the 
one  branch  of  the  profession  should  not 
be  educated  along  with  candidates  for  the 
other,  and  allowed  to  compete  in  the  same 
examinations.  In  any  case,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  a  chauge  of  some  kind  will 
come,  or  rather  that  the  change  already 
begun  by  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Courts  will  be  carried  further.  There 
is  still  time  to  provide  that  such  change 
should  take  a  good  form,  and  should 
not  consist,  as  some  reformers  wish  it 
to  do,  simply  in  the  absorption  of  the 
bar  by  the  attorneys.  This,  I  venture 
to  think,  would  be  a  misfortune,  not 
perhaps  for  the  present  members  of  the 
bar,  but  for  the  country  at  large. 

Our  English  bar  and  bench  have  been 
in  so  wholesome  a  state  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  despite  the  political  crises  we 
have  passed  through,  that  we  are  per- 
haps too  apt  to  fancy  such  a  state  of 
things  normal,  and  to  underrate  the 
dangers  of  a  lapse.  The  circumstances 
of  New  York  City,  whose  judges  were 
forty  years  ago  as  reputable  as  those  who 
sit  at  Westminster,  is  a  serious  warning 
that  the  evils  whose  existence  we  have 
so  often  heard  of  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  may  come  to  prevail  in  English- 
speaking  communities  also.  As  fresh 
pestilences  arise  when  the  old  forms 
of  disease  seem  worn  out,  so  the  per- 
petual vices  of  mankind  assume  a  new 
shape  in  a  new  era,  being  in  substance 
still  the  same.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
perversions  of  justice  were  mostly  due  to 
the  oppressions  of  a  king,  or  of  powerful 
nobles;  now  fraud  takes  the  place  of 
violence,  and  we  have  to  fear  the  in- 
fluence of  huge  masses  of  ignorant  men 
swayed  by  unscrupulous  leaders,  and  of 
prodigious  accumulations  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  and  companies. 
Fortunately,  the  danger  in  America  is 
less  than  it  might  appear,  less  than  it 


would  be  in  a  small  country  like  England. 
The  territory  is  so  extensive,  the  different 
States  so  independent,  and  in  many  re- 
spects so  uidike  one  another,  the  general 
tone  of  the  population  so  healthy,  that 
the  infection  need  not  spread  quickly,  / 
and  may  be  checked  (as  at  this  moment 
in  New  York)  before  it  has  spread  far. 
The  moral,  however,  which  the  bare  ex- 
istence of  such  mischiefs  teaches,  is  none 
the  less  grave.  That  moral  is,  in  its  most 
general  form,  the  extreme  importance  of 
repressing  corruption  in  all  its  forms; 
and  in  doing  so,  of  not  simply  trusting 
to  public  opinion,  however  sound  for  the 
moment^  but  of  providing  some  regular 
means  of  noting  and  pouncing  upon  the 
evil  in  its  first  beginnings.  More  par- 
ticularly, it  suggests  to  us  the  desi- 
rability of  doing  everything  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office,  and 
to  quicken  in  its  holders  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities ;  and  it  warns  us 
to  keep  within  moderate  limits  the  juris- 
diction of  local  courts,  whose  judges  have 
not  that  protection  against  dangerous 
influences  which  their  social  position^ 
their  incomes,  and  a  watchful  public 
opinion  give  to  the  eminent  men  who 
sit  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity. 

The  example  of  our  country  is  of  the 
more  consequence,  as  it  influences  so  many 
communities  elsewhere,  and  especially  in 
the  colonies, — communities  exposed  to 
dangers  and  temptations  similar  to  those 
of  New  York.  That  its  example  is  on  the 
whole  so  good  is  legitimate  matter  for 
satisfaction.  Much  has  been  said  lately 
of  the  decadence  of  England;  nor  is 
there  any  harm  in  having  our  weak- 
nesses pointed  out,  so  long  as  suspicion  is 
not  thereby  sown  between  ourselves  and 
our  true  natural  allies.  But  no  country 
can  be  in  a  state  of  decay  while  it  con- 
tinues to  uphold  public  purity — the 
purity  of  the  bar,  of  the  bench,  and  of 
political  life.  Such  purity  is  not  only 
a  chief  source  of  a  people's  happiness, 
but  the  great  source  of  its  strength ;  for 
it  is  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  con- 
fidence between  citizen  and  citizen,  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed, 
on  which,  in  moments  of  national  peril, 
everything  depends. 
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English  manufacturers  seem  to  "be  slowly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  future 
prosperity  is  largely  bound  up  with 
China ;  and  if  they  have  not  yet  quite 
mastered  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
which  interpose  between  them  and  their 
reputed  350  millions  of  potential  cus- 
tomers, it  is  probably  because  they 
have  only  as  yet  bestowed  a  languid 
and  spcosmodic  interest  on  the  subject 
AVider  outlets  for  the  increasing  pro- 
duction of  the  country  they  feel  to  be 
a  necessity ;  and  nothing  will  persuade 
them  that  such  outlets  cannot  be  found 
in  China,  if  only  they  knew  how  to  set 
about  it.  So  far,  well.  But  the  pre- 
carious character  of  even  the  existing 
trade  appears  to  excite  less  attention 
than  it  deserves.  At  present  we  enjoy 
nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
textile  fabrics  for  China ;  but  consider- 
ing til  at  we  have  to  bring  our  raw 
material  across  the  ocean,  and  that  we 
have  competitors  in  the  business  who 
are  making  great  strides,  what  reason 
is  there  why  our  neighbours,  having 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  raw  material 
and  facilities  for  manufacture  almost 
equal  to  oar  own,  and  cheaper  labour, 
should  not  make  ever-increasing  inroads 
on  our  monopoly  1  Again  :  the  principal 
article  which  we  export  to  China  is 
cotton  cloth,  while  China  itself  produces 
cotton  of  an  excellent  quality.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  introduction 
of  the  power-loom  into  China,  and  per- 
haps the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation, 
seriously  curtail  this  branch  of  the 
•commerce  ] 

And  the  contingency  of  a  purely  com- 
mercial reverse  is  only  one  element  of 
the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  our 
Cyhina  trade.  There  is  the  risk  of 
political  convulsion,  of  anarchy,  of  in- 
ternational misunderstanding,  which 
may  at  any  time  create  such  a  check 
"to  commerce  in  that  country  as  would 


amount  to  a  real  calamity  to  our  in« 
dustrial  population.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  behoves  the  Gk>vemiD0iit 
no  less  than  the  manufacturing  classes 
to  take  every  kind  of  precaution  against 
accidents  to  a  trade  which  is  at  once  so 
valuable  and  so  precarious,  and  to  use 
every  legitimate  means  to'  strengthen 
and  fortify  the  slippeiy  foundations  on 
which  it  rests.  A  comprehensive  policy 
seems  here  to  be  indispensable  to  tlia 
security  of  our  interests,  for  foreign  com- 
merce in  China  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  complicated  operations  of  our 
diplomacy  in  that  country. 

Our  commercial  relations  with  China 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  vigilance  of 
those  who  are  more  direct-ly  interested 
in  the  result,  but  no  such  security  exists 
that  the  questions  arising  out  of  our 
political  intercourse  with  the  Govern- 
ment shall  meet  with  equal  attention. 
It  is  true  a  comfortable  notion  prevails 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  great 
principles  of  peace  and  progress  havB 
been  applied  to  our  diplomatic  dealings 
with  China,  which  means  that  we  have 
now  resolved  to  treat  her  as  a  civilised 
Power.  The  soothing  influence  of  such 
phrases  on  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  those  who  have  no  occasion  to  sedc 
deeper  explanations  of  things,  is  indeed 
marvellous ;  large  classes  of  theoretical 
politicians  find  rest  for  their  souls  in 
these  extremely  edifying  announcements; 
and  some  are  abundantly  satisfied  with 
the  simple  fact  that  our  policy  in  China 
has  been  changed,  without  caring  to 
examine  what  the  nature  of  the  change 
has  been.  There  are  few  persons  who 
have  any  need  to  trouble  themselves  to 
analyse  the  formulas  in  which  our  now 
Chinese  policy  is  embodied,  and  fewer 
still  who  would  have  the  moral  courage 
to  trace  it  back  to  the  utter  fallacy  on 
which  it  is  based.  We  are  sometimes 
apt  to  forget  that  it  takes  two  to  makB 
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•a  bargam.  It  may  be  eminently  vir- 
tuous on  our  part  to  treat  China  as  a 
•civilized  State  ;  but  have  we  allowed  her 
to  choose  whether  or  not  she  likes  being 
so  dealt  with?  whether  indeed  she  is 
not  insulted  by  the  proposal  to  place  her 
on  the  footing  of  Christian  Powers? 
There  is  no  friendship  without  reci- 
procity; and  two  persons  cannot  walk 
together  where  one  only  is  agreed.  We 
have  made  no  small  fuss  about  receiving 
China  into  the  family  of  nations,  without 
once  asking  whether  the  introduction 
would  be  agreeable  to  her.  The  truth 
is  that,  supposing  the  happy  family  idea 
to  have  been  realized,  China,  so  far  from 
weeping  tears  of  gratitude  for  our  con- 
descension, would  deem  the  favour  to 
have  been  entirely  on  the  other  side. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  China  has  neither 
joined,  nor  does  she  desii*e  to  join,  any 
family  of  nations  at  all ;  and  she  looks 
down  on  our  oificiousness  in  that  direc- 
tion with  something  more  than  con- 
tempt. While  we  are  pharisaically 
pluming  ourselves  on  our  humility  in 
promoting  China  to  equality  of  rank 
with  ourselves,  she  is  in  reality  spuming 
na  from  her  footstool.  It  is  China  that 
refuses  to  acknowledge  not  only  the 
"comity"  of  nations,  but  the  existence 
of  any  nation  save  one.  It  is  the  Em- 
peror who,  as  Heaven's  Vicegerent, 
wields  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
world,  and  commands  the  obedience  of 
all  the  petty  chiefs  such  as  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

We  may  laugh  at  being  designated 
barbarians,  and  think  it  a  grim  joke 
that  a  man  in  a  pigtail  should  style 
himself  the  Son  of  Heaven.  If,  in- 
deed, these  things  only  came  before  us 
as  eccentricities  of  Oriental  bombast,  our 
amusement  would  be  unalloyed.  But  it 
is  different  when  these  inflated  preten- 
sions take  the  concrete  form ;  and  it 
is  a  little  beyond  a  joke  when  the 
Queen's  representative  is  msule  to  pass 
onder  the  yoke  of  Chinese  arrogance. 

Though  it  is  well  known  to  her 
Majesty's  advisers  that  theur  represen- 
tative in  Peking  is  excluded  from  ac- 
cess  to   the  Emperor  to  whom   he  is 


nominally  accredited,  the  necessary 
consequences  of  this  state  of  affairs 
seem  not  to  have  been  realized  by 
them.  The  establishment  of  embassies 
at  Peking,  and  the  opening  of  relations 
with  the  Central  Government  there^ 
superseded  the  system  previously  in 
operation,  of  maintaining  intercourse 
with  the  provincial  authorities  and 
seeking  redress  of  grievances  at  their 
hands.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
method  of  referring  all  disputes  to  the 
central  authority  required  two  important 
assumptions  :  one,  that  there  was  a  cen- 
tral authority  exercising  effective  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces ;  and  the  other, 
that  our  minister  could  reach  it 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  being 
well  founded,  the  new  policy  has,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  failed  altogether. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  this,  for  "  the  reference 
to  Peking "  has  been  again  and  again 
declared  by  the  responsible  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  to  be  the  keystone  of  our 
whole  policy  in  China;  attempts  by 
consular  officers,  when  driven  to  despair 
by  the  failure  of  the  Peking  system,  to 
revert  to  the  old  one,  have  been  visited 
with  almost  vindictive  punishment. 
The  new  policy  has  been  tried  for  now 
ten  years,  and  by  three  successive 
ministers.  In  accordance  with  it, 
scores  upon  scores  of  "references" 
have  been  made  to  the  minister.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  every 
case  the  reference  has  failed  of  result. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  per- 
haps irrelevant  to  the  present  argu- 
ment, it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in 
the  few  instances  where  the  rule  has 
been  broken  through  and  local  action 
taken,  complete  success  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Wliile  the  "reference**  scheme  was 
on  its  trial,  aggrieved  British  subjects 
were  content  to  wait  for  redress  and 
even  to  forego  their  rights,  for  the  sake 
of  the  experiment.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  how  long  the  probation 
period  ought  to  last,  and  whether  the 
time  has  not  already  come  when  some 
better  plan  should  be  tried. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
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the  failure  of  the  "  reference  to  Peking  " 
system,  we  shall  adduce  the  evidence  of 
the  ministers  "who  have  tried  it.  Sir  F. 
Bruce  certainly  spared  no  exertion  to 
make  the  thing  a  success,  and  he  wrote 
in  one  of  his  very  last  despatches  before 
leaving  China : — 

"  My  object  since  I  have  been  at 
Peking  has  been  to  seek  for  redress 
through  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  seeking 
redress  by  forcible  demonstrations  at  the 
ports  for  violations  of  ti*eaty.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  reluctance  of  your  Im- 
perial Highness  [Prince  Kung]  to  enter 
frankly  into  this  policy,  renders  my 
efforts  ineffectual,  and  will  force  ulti- 
mately her  Majesty's  Government  to 
adopt  the  former  proceeding." 

Six  years  later,  the  next  minister,  Sir 
\l.  Alcock,  expresses  his  views  in  these 
words  : — 

"  When  any  wrong  or  injustice  is 
suffered  by  a  foreigner,  for  which  there 
is  no  appeal  to  a  public  court  of  justice 
and  a  written  code  of  laws — if  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  not  moved,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  consul's 
representations — the  only  recourse  is  a 
reference  to  Peking ;  and  then  com- 
mences an  interminable  series  of  refer- 
ences backwards  and  forwards,  a  see- 
saw of  correspondence  on  both  sides  be- 
tween the  ports  and  the  capital,  and  no 
solution  is  ever  arrived  at." 

No  solution  is  ever  arrived  at.  Such 
is  the  summing-up  of  a  five  years*  ex- 
perience of  the  **  reference  to  the  cen- 
tral government "  policy. 

If  the  present  minister,  Mr.  Wade, 
does  not  ere  long  record  a  similar  ex- 
])eri(nice,  it  will  probably  be  because 
British  subjects  and  consuls  will  have 
learned  at  last  the  utter  futility  of  sub- 
nutting  anything  whatever  to  Peking. 

Were  the  unsatisfactory  position  of 
what  is  called  the  Audience  question 
recognized  as  an  efficient  cause  of  all 
this  unbroken  failure,  some  effort  might 
possibly  1)0  made  to  adjust  the  matter. 
The  position  of  that  question  appears 
to  be  this.  Acting  on  their  assumption 
of  universal  sovereignty,  the  Chinese 
authorities  refuse  to  receive  the  foreign 


ministers  as  the  representatives  of  inde- 
pendent States  ;  and  the  latter  are  denied 
access  to  the  Emperor,  except  on  the 
impossible  condition  of  their  prostrating 
themselves  in  token  of  vassalage.  The 
result  is,  that  the  foreign  ministers  are 
without  power  or  influence,  and  greatly 
compromise  the  dignity  of  their  countries 
by  their  residence  in  Peking  under  the 
irksome  restrahits  that  are  put  upon 
them.  The  negotiators  of  the  British 
Treaties  intended  to  guard  carefully 
against  this  state  of  affairs,  for  they  saw 
very  clearly  what  Mr.  Wade  so  well 
expressed,  that  the  foreign  minister  who 
should  take  up  his  residence  in  Peking 
and  "  not  insist  on  an  audience,  would 
not  practically  gain  access  to  Peking  for 
any  diplomatic  purpose."  The  whole 
history  of  our  legation  is  a  commentary 
on  that  text.  We  have  not  got  to  Peking 
for  any  diplomatic  purpose,  and  there- 
fore might  as  well  have  had  our  Embassy 
at  Timbuctoo. 

As  very  shortly  our  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  face  this  question,  it 
may  interest  our  readers  to  trace  its 
history  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  importance  which  Lord  Elgin 
attached  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Embassy  at  Peking,  and  to  its  proper 
reception,  is  shown  by  the  third  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  ^^  ambassador,  minister, 
or  other  diplomatic  agent  appointed  by 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  may  reside 
with  his  family  and  establishment  per- 
manently at  the  capitfil,  or  may  visit  it 
occasionally,  at  the  option  of  the  British 
Government.  He  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  perform  any  ceremony  deroga- 
toiy  to  him  as  representing  the  sovereign 
of  an  independent  nation  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  that  of  China,  &c."     . 

But  as  this  concession  virtually 
amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the  Chinese 
claim  to  universal  supremacy,  the  two 
Chinese  High  Commissioners  resisted 
the  article  with  all  their  might  up  to 
the  very  last ;  and  after  the  Treaty  was 
signed,  they  made  a  pilgrimage  from 
Peking  to  Shanghai,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn 
hope,  to  try  what  persuasion  might  even 
yet  do  with  Lord  Elgin.     Their  diplo- 
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macy  was  so  successful  that  Lord  Elgin 
was  induced  by  them  to  write  to  his 
Government,  that  "it  would  certainly 
be  expedient  that  her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative in  China  should  be  instructed 
to  choose  a  place  of  residence  elsewhere 
than  at  Peking." 

By  way  of  making  assurance  doubly 
sure,  however,  the  Peking  Government 
ordered  the  entrance  to  the  Peiho  river 
to  be  barred  by  stakes,  in  order  that 
"the  barbarian  vessels  might  never 
again  be  able  to  enter  the  inner  waters," 
thereby  in  the  most  effective  manner,  as 
they  thought,  preventing  any  ambassador 
from  proceeding  to  Peking.  The  disaster 
to  our  squadron  at  Taku,  in  1859,  which 
followed  these  preparations,  revealed  to 
all  the  world  the  fatal  error  of  Lord 
Elgin's  concession  of  the  year  before. 
After  Taku,  two  things  were  necessary  : 
first,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  our  defeat; 
and  secondly,  to  repossess  ourselves  of 
the  right  which  that  piece  of  treachery 
was  designed  to  nullify  for  ever.  The  war 
of  1860  achieved  both  purposes  as  com- 
pletely as  a  military  triumph  could  do  : 
and  yet  here  we  are  in  1871  still  waiting 
for  a  settlement  of  the  "Audience 
question ;"  still,  in  the  language  of  Mi, 
Wade,  "without  access  to  Peking  for 
any  diplomatic  purpose,"  just  as  if  no 
Peking  campaign  had  been  fought. 

As  this  Audience  question  is  really 
the  pivot  of  our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  will  be  the 
rally ing-point  in  the  unfortunate  event 
of  our  again  getting  into  difficulties  with 
China,  it  is  worth  while  to  discover,  if 
possible,  what  weighty  considerations 
have  induced  our  representatives  to 
waive  their  right  in  the  face  of  the 
disastrous  experience  of  Lord  Elgin. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  Article  III. 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  quoted  above, 
rather  takes  for  granted  than  expressly 
stipulates  for  the  right  of  audience ; 
but  its  meaning  is  rendered  unmistake- 
able  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  clause  by  Mr.  Bruce,  himself  having 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  wording 
of  the  Treaty.  In  a  despatch  to  the 
Chinese  Commissioners,  dated  Shanghai, 
June  8, 1859,  ho  informs  them  that  he 


is  resolved  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Pekin, 
there  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty,  "and  to  deliver  in  person 
the  letter  committed  to  my  charge  by 
my  gracious  Sovereign  to  lus  Imperial 
Majesty."  And  the  supreme  practical 
significance  of  this  right  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  appears  from  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  dated 
July  13,  1859,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"According  to  it  (the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin)  the  British  Minister  is  to  be 
accredited  as  a  representative  of  an  in- 
dependent equal  Power,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  in  its  treatment  of  him  is 
called  upon  finally  to  abandon  the  as- 
sumption of  superiority  which  it  asserted 
uncompromisingly  during  Lord  Am- 
herst's Embassy,  and  so  lately  as  three 
years  ago,  when  Count  Putiatine  first 
proposed  to  visit  Pekin." 

And  similarly  Mr.  Wade,  at  that 
time  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  legation 
and  now  minister  at  Peking,  observed  : 

"  It  is  only  by  insuring  the  attention 
which  must  be  yielded  when  the  ques- 
tion of  equality  is  no  longer  in  dispute, 
that  we  can  hope  for  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  misunderstanding  with  a  people 
whose  bigotry,  arrogance,  and  insincerity 
are  kept  in  check  only  by  their  fears." 

This  privilege,  then,  of  personal  re- 
ception by  the  Emperor  of  China,  im- 
plying the  equality  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  virtually  surrendered 
by  Lord  Elgin  in  1858,  was  recovered 
at  the  cost  of  a  war  in  1860 ;  and  by 
the  Convention  signed  at  Peking,  on 
October  24  of  that  year,  it  was  provided 
that — 

"The  arrangement  entered  into  at 
Shanr?liai  between  Lord  Elgin  and  the 
Commissioners  Kweiliang  and  Hwa- 
shana  is  at  an  end^  and  that  the  Queen 
of  England  resumes  the  unqualified 
exercise  of  the  authority  accruing  to 
her  Majesty  under  Article  III.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin." 

But  if  so  practised  and  hard-headed 
a  statesman  as  Lord  Elgin  succumbed, 
even  once,  to  the  cajolery  of  the  Chinese, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those 
who  came  after  him  should  be  able  to 
withstand  their  insidious  attacks.     By 
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what  means  our  representatives  in  Cliina 
have  been  persuaded  to  connive  at  the 
loss  of  our  dear-bought  privileges  is  a 
secret  chapter  of  the  history.      From 
what  has  been  written  and  published 
we  should  infer  that,  Sinensiores  ipsis 
JSineiisibus,  they  found  excuses  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  did  not  deign  to 
put  forward.      A  despatch  written  by 
Lord  Kussell,  on  the  9th  January,  1861, 
formally  authorizing  the  ambassador  to 
waive  his  right   of  audience,  has  ren- 
dered  nugatory  our  whole   diplomatic 
intercourse  for  the  last  ten  years.    But 
the  representations  from  China  must  have 
been  of  a  very  emphatic   character  to 
have  induced  the  Foreign  Secretary  thus 
to  sign  away  the  fruit  of  a  war  which 
had   just  been  concluded  at  a  cost  of 
six  millions  of  money.      It  is  unfor- 
tunately  always  easier  to   forego  than 
to   maintain  lights,  and  circumstances 
in  this  case  were  eminently  favourable 
to   the    laissez-faire    policy.      The    old 
Emperor  had  fled  to  Ye-ho,  where  ho 
died  in  1861  ;  his  successor  was  then, 
and  is  still,  a  minor.     It  is  not  clear 
whether    the  Chinese   ministers  urged 
this  as  an  apology  for  their  non-fulfil- 
ment of  treaty ;  perhaps  they  found  no 
excuse  necessary,  since  foreigners  them- 
selves were  only  too  officious  in  discover- 
ing reasons  why  it  would  be  injurious 
to  China  to  make  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment   of    the    equality   of    barbarous 
kingdoms.     But  the   minority  of   the 
Emperor  has  been  so  industriously  put 
forward   by  the   parliamentary  mouth- 
pieces of  our  own  Foreign  Office  as  an 
argument  against  the  assertion  of  our 
true  position  in  China,  that  we  cannot 
wonder    if    the  Chinese    Government 
make  the  most  of  the  ready-mado  pre- 
text, and  prolong,  as  they  are  re^yorted 
to  be  doing,  the  minority  of  their  sove- 
reign far  beyond  its  natural  term.     The 
doctrine  that  the  minority  of  the  sove- 
reign releases  the  nation  from  its  engage- 
ments   would   hardly  be  a  convenient 
one    for    general    acceptance  ;     but,  as 
applied  to  China,  the   doctrine  adapts 
itself   but   too   easily    to    the    natural 
negligence  with  which  affairs  are  treated 


when  removed  to  so  safe  a  distance 
from  public  supervision.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  a  day  of  reckomng 
is  coming,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
delay  in  grappling  with  the  Audience 
question  has  not  rendered  its  pacific 
solution  the  more  easy.  In  fact,  had 
our  representatives  in  China  and  our 
Foreign  Office  at  home  conspired  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  another  war  with 
China,  they  could  not  have  proceeded 
by  a  surer  method  than  by  encouraging 
the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  belief 
that  their  treaty  obligations  may  be 
disregarded  with  impunity. 

Would  we,  then,  have  had  our  repre- 
sentatives to  cut  their  way  into  the 
presence  chamber  and  present  their 
letters  to  the  Empress  Eegent  or  the 
young  Emperor  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet?  Before  it  becomes  necessary 
to  discuss  such  an  awkward  question, 
peaceable  means  must  first  have  been 
tried  without  effect.  So  far  as  the  official 
correspondence  can  enlighten  us  on  this 
subject,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
serious  efibrt  ever  having  been  made  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  either  Emperor  or 
Eegent.  Expressions  of  impatience  oc- 
casionally escape  the  ministers,  as  when 
Mr.  Wade  reproached  Prince  Kung 
with  not  having  "  ventured  boldly  to  de- 
clare to  the  Empire  that  foreign  Powers 
are  the  equals  of  China,  and  that  the 
treaties  are  engagements  with  sovereigns 
the  equals  of  the  Emperor ;  that  foreign 
ministers  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
not  only  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  but  the  subordinates  of  the 
Chinese  Minister  addressing  his  Ma- 
jesty." But  by  a  tacit  understanding 
no  answer  is  expected  to  such  communi- 
cations, which,  therefore,  fail  of  result. 

An  admirable  opportunity  was  thrown 
in  our  way  three  years  ago  of  marking 
our  sense  of  the  treatment  of  the  Queen's 
representative  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, supposing,  that  is,  that  our  own 
Government  do  feel  aggrieved  by  that 
treatment,  which  seems  somewhat 
doubtful.  A  mission  was  despatched 
from  China  to  foreign  countries,  headed 
by  an  American  gentleman,  with  two 
Chinese   officials   as    "co-envoys."     At 
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the  best  this  travelling  embassy  was 
only  calculated  to  supersede  and  stultify 
the  functions  of  our  own  minister  at 
Peking,  and  we  therefore  could  have 
lost  nothing  by  holding  aloof  from  it. 
The  suspicion  of  falsified  credentials 
and  other  irregularities  from  which  the 
character  of  the  mission  has  only  been 
ambiguously  cleared,  might  have  afforded 
additional  reasons  for  caution  in  dealing 
with  so  singular  an  embassage.  To 
admit  under  any  circumstances  Mr. 
Burlingame  and  his  "co-envoys"  to  an 
audience  of  the  Queen  while  her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  was  being  treated 
with  contumely  at  Peking,  was  clearly 
to  condone  the  latter  offence,  and  to 
throw  away  a  means  almost  providen-. 
tially  provided  of  protesting  with  effect 
against  a  national  indignity.  What 
Lord  Clarendon  ought  to  have  done 
was  surely  this :  to  refuse  to  receive  the 


Burlingame  mission  until  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  had  been  received  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  at  Peking.  The 
Chinese  envoys  and  those  who  sent 
them  would  of  course  have  sacrificed 
the  success  of  their  mission  rather  than 
have  bought  it  at  such  a  price  ;  but 
nevertheless  such  a  decided  stand  made 
by  us  would  have  produced  a  most 
wholesome  effect  on  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, and  at  least  paved  the  way  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Audience  Question. 

On  the  23rd  November  last,  another 
Chinese  Embassy  was  reported  to  have 
been  received  by  the  French  Grovem- 
ment,  also  without  any  conditions  as  to 
reciprocity  having  been  exacted,  whence 
it  appears  that  the  statesmen  of  France 
are  no  more  intelligently  alive  to  their 
true  position  in  the  far  East  than  Lord 
Granville  or  Mr.  Hammond. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  agitations  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  Bernard's  departure  and  her  own 
thoughts,  Christina  had  quite  forgotten 
the  mission  with  which  she  had  been 
cliarged  to  her  grandfather,  and  Mr. 
Warde's  offer  had  passed  out  of  her 
mind.  IVIr.  North  was  more  imtahle 
tlian  usual,  and  her  mother  was  restless 
and  uneasy  ;  but  Christina  sat  over  her 
work,  and  the  day  seemed  long,  but  she 
forgot  to  ask  herself  the  cause  of  her 
mother  s  uneasiness  or  her  grandfather's 
ill-temper. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Mrs.  Korth  came  into  the  room,  looking 
a  little  anxious  and  excited.  "Mr. 
A\'arde  is  in  the  other  room,"  she  said ; 
"can  you  go  to  him,  Christina?  He 
says  that  he  spoke  to  you  last  night." 

"  Last  night  ?  yes,  of  course,"  said 
Christina.  "  It  is  kind  of  him.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  told  you ;  but  grandfather 
will  never  consent :  I  know  he  will  not." 

"  I  cannot  ask  him,"  said  Mrs.  North, 
nervously.  "  I  told  Mr.  Warde  it  was 
no  use  begging  me  to  do  it  He  is  so 
angry  when  he  is  contradicted,  and  I 
cannot  face  it.  But  Mr.  Warde  said 
that  you  did  not  mind." 

"  Ko,  I  don't  mind,  certainly,"  said 
Christina.  It  seemed  strange  to  her 
that  anyone  should  be  so  excited  about 
such  a  commonplace  matter;  and  she 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  afraid 
of  anyone.  Her  terrors  were  all  imagi- 
native,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
things  which  she  could  prove  and  touch. 
Hlie  got  up  at  once  and  threw  down  her 
work,  and  went  to  Mr.  Warde,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  front  room. 

"I  have  been  speaking  to  Mrs.  North," 
he  said,  "  but  she  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
your  grandfather.     Will  you  make  my 


offer  for  me  ?  You  are  not  afraid,"  said 
the  Vicar,  and  his  tone  was  not  question- 
ing, but  afi&rmative. 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Christina : 
and  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
a  little;  "  but  you  will  not  be  vexed,  I 
hope,  if  he  refuses.  I  know  he  will  not 
give  in.  He  would  die  sooner  than  give 
in."  And  then  he  took  his  leave,  and 
Christina  went  at  once  to  her  grandfather. 
He  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  blowing  clouds 
of  smoke  out  of  a  short  thick  pipe,  and 
the  occupation  had  soothed  him  ;  he  did 
not  reproach  Christina  for  her  entrance, 
but  even  made  a  sort  of  majestic  wave 
with  his  hand  to  intimate  that  she  might 
seat  herself  on  the  low  stool  opposite 
to  him.  Christina  was  not  afraid,  but 
neither  was  she  conciliatory.  She  wished 
that  the  offer  might  be  accepted  :  she 
would  have  accepted  it  if  the  decision 
had  rested  with  her  ;  but  yet  she  was 
not  diplomatic,  and  had  no  idea  of  gain- 
ing her  purpose  in  any  but  the  most 
direct  and  abrupt  manner. 

"  Mr.  Warde  has  just  been  here,"  she 
said. 

"  Has  he  ?  He  is  always  welcome.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  Warde,"  said 
her  grandfather,  and  ho  said  it  as  if  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  declaration  which 
would  find  favour  with  Christina ;  but 
she  was  too  intent  upon  her  purpose  to 
notice  this. 

"  He  wished  me  to  tell  you,"  she  went 
on,  "that  he  does  not  care  about  the 
rent  of  this  house.  He  hopes  that  you 
won't  think  about  paying  it  at  present ; 
as  he  is  now,  he  does  not  care  about  the 
money." 

"What!"  said  Mr.  North,  and  he 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
leant  forward  in  his  chair.  "  What !  not 
care  for  the  money !  Then,  confound 
him,  he  ought  to  care  for  it.  Why  should 
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I  caro  for  it  more  than  he  does  ?    I  will 
live  upon  no  man's  charity." 

"  I  can't  see  what  charity  has  got  to 
do  with  it/'  said  Christina ;  "  he  does 
not  want  the  money,  and  you  do." 

"I  do!  Who  told  you  I  do  ]  And  if 
I  did,  do  you  think  I  would  beg  of  the 
parson  ?  I'd  rather  go  on  the  parish  at 
once.  As  to  the  rent,  it  is  not  due  yet ; 
and  if  we  do  run  a  little  short,  I  suppose 
your  aunt  could  lend  me  a  few  pounds. 
It  is  poor  work  being  proud  when  your 
parson  comes  to  offer  you  money." 

"  You  are  very  queer,  grandpapa," 
said  Chiistina,  who  got  on  with  him 
better  than  most  people,  just  because  she 
took  no  pains  to  be  respectful :  '*  if  it 
was  me,  I  shouldn't  mind." 

**  No,  I  dare  say  that  you  would  not ; 
but  look  here,  Christina,  I'm  not  going 
to  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense. 
Warde  has  spoken  to  you,  and  you  can 
give  him  his  answer.  So  long  as  you 
say  what  I  mean,  you  can  say  it  as  you 
like.  The  fellow  has  no  more  tact  than 
an  ox,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  you  can 
hurt  his  feelings." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  try,"  said 
Christina,  indignantly ;  **  I  wonder  that 
you  can  feel  like  this,  grandpapa.  At 
any  rate,  /  am  very  grateful,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  so." 

"Well,  tell  him  what  you  Kke  on 
your  own  account,"  said  Mr.  North  : 
and  after  ('hristina  was  gone,  he  sat 
there  still,  blowing  out  his  clouds  of 
smoke  ;  and  though  he  had  been  angry 
and  allowed  himself  to  fly  into  a  passion, 
it  was  not  of  his  passion  nor  of  his 
injuries  that  he  was  thinking,  but  of 
something  which  had  never  yet  disturbed 
him,  to  which  he  had  hardly  ever  given 
a  serious  thought.  Why  was  it  that  this 
offer  of  Mr.  Warde's,  joined  to  Chris- 
tina's words,  had  awakened  speculations 
as  to  his  granddaughter's  future?  He 
wondered,  as  he  said  this,  what  had  been 
the  motive  of  the  Vicar's  proposal,  what 
had  roused  Christina's  indignation,  and 
what  she  would  say  to  him  on  her  own 
account.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  thought 
to  which  he  was  generally  addicted,  but 
he  was  proud  of  his  granddaughter;  and 
if  it  might  be  that  Warde  took  an  in- 
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terest  in  her,  how  many  crooked  things 
would  it  make  straight !  She  would  be 
provided  for,  taken  out  of  harm's  way ; 
and  then  it  would  be  a  different  thing 
when  he  was  Christina's  husband ;  he 
could  then  do  many  things  which  he  could 
not  do  for  them  as  vicar  of  the  parish; 
and  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said  about 
marriage,  he  would  still,  under  those 
circumstances,  spare  the  rent,  as  Mr. 
North  knew  welL  **As  to  Christina, 
she  would  give  away  her  last  crust  if  it 
was  to  do  anyone  any  good,"  the  old  man. 
said  to  himself,  not  without  a  certain 
pride  in  a  generosity  which  had  dwelt 
in  him  too  before  he  had  been  cramped 
by  his  misfortunes.  He  was  even  some- 
what softened  by  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  course  things  were  taking ;  and 
when  the  next  evening  Mr.  Warde  came 
to  receive  his  answer,  and  he  watched 
him  pacing  up  and  down  the  level  bit  ol: 
heath  behind  the  house  with  ChriBtina, 
he  called  his  daughter-in-law's  attention 
to  it  with  a  pleased  pride  which  had  . 
taken  all  the  irritation  and  bitterness  out 
of  his  voice. 

"Look,  Mary!"  he  said:  and  Mrs. 
North  stood  up  and  looked.  It  was  a 
stormy  evening  :  the  heath  was  wet  with 
rain,  and  red  lights  glowed  under  the 
heavy  clouds  which  lay  along  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  though  it  was  summer,  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  chilly  gusts  from 
the  north.  But  Christina  did  not  seem 
to  know  it ;  she  was  pacing  up  and  down, 
bareheaded,  talking  with  grave  interest, 
if  not  with  animation  ;  and  the  clergy- 
man, in  his  broad  wide-awake,  with  his 
hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  was 
evidently  deep  in  some  discussion. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  North  drearily, 
and  took  up  her  work  again  without 
another  word. 

"  He  may  not  always  know  what  he 
ought  to  do,"  said  Mr.  North,  leniently  ; 
"but  he  is  a  good  feUow.  Christina 
might  do  worse." 

Yes;  it  was  true  enough  Christina 
might  do  worse ;  but  her  grandfather 
was  wrong  in  his  conjectures,  and  her 
thoughts  were  very  far  iiom  his.  To 
her  Mr.  Warde  was  a  kind  friend  and 
coonsellor,  and  a  liberal,  honest-minded 
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man,  qualified  by  his  age  and  erperi- 
ence  to  help  her  in  her  practical  difficul- 
ties. And  his  experience  had  not  led 
him  to  distrust  and  doubt  and  fear,  as 
her  mother  feared.  He  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life  during  his  work  as  a 
parish  priest,  but  he  was  still  ready  to 
believe  in  the  existence  and  the  strength 
of  goodness,  and  its  final  triumph  over 
evil;  and  this  spirit  was  congenial  to 
Christina. 

She  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  at  this 
time,  for  he  came  often  to  the  house,  and 
he  lightened  the  gloom  of  the  house- 
hold, silencing  Mrs.  North's  complaints, 
and  rousing  the  old  man  from  his  fits 
of  sullen  abstraction;  and  Christina 
was  frankly  grateful  to  him,  and  never 
guessed  why  his  visits  were  so  welcome 
to  her  grandfather  and  her  mother  :  and 
all  this  time  an  undercurrent  of  un- 
certain happiness  and  excitement  lay 
beneath  this  every-day  exterior  of 
monotonous  routine  and  commonplace 
difliculties.  Christina  did  not  ask  her- 
self why  they  did  not  press  upon  her 
as  heretofore ;  she  did  not  ask  herself 
why  they  had  sunk  into  insignificance ; 
perhaps  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  herself 
questions.  She  did  not  tell  herself  that 
Captain  Cleasb/s  visits  made  epochs  in 
her  life  ;  she  did  not  acknowledge  to  her- 
self that  the  turns  in  the  road,  the  spots 
on  the  heath  where  she  chanced  to  meet 
him,  were  to  be  associated  with  those 
casual  meetings  for  ever  after  in  her 
mind.  And  she  even  wondered  why  it 
was  an  effort  to  speak  of  these  meetings 
to  her  mother.  Her  grandfather,  though 
he  tolerated  his  visits  and  behaved  to 
liim  with  courtesy,  never  cared  to  hear 
his  name ;  but  her  mother  could  not 
feel  it  in  the  same  way,  and  though  it 
was  an  effort,  Christina  would  speak  of 
him  and  sometimes  quote  his  words. 
They  were  words  which  all  the  world 
might  have  listened  to  for  that  matter  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  with  a  reluctance 
for  ^vhich  she  could  give  no  account  to 
herself  tliat  she  brought  herself  to  repeat 
them.  As  for  Mrs.  North,  she  paid 
little  heed.  She  thought  Captain  Cleasby 
miglit  find  something  better  to  do  with 
his  time  than  strolling  about  the  lanes, 


or  lying  upon  the  heather  with  his 
book,  or  driving  into  Overton  as  if  he 
had  not  a  minute  to  spare  or  was  racing 
for  a  wager ;  but  after  all  it  was  of  no 
consequence,  and,  as  she  often  told 
Christina,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him  or  he  with  them.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  otherwise  if  Mr.  Warde  had 
not  been  there  to  make  it  all  safe  ;  but 
thinking,  as  she  did,  that  he  and  Chris- 
tina were  of  one  mind,  and  that  all 
would  be  as  she  desired,  she  saw  no 
danger  for  her  daughter  in  occasional 
meetings  with  an  idle  young  man,  who 
was  to  her  thinking  as  far  out  of  her 
reach  as  the  "bright  particular  star" 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  Helena.  She 
did  not  think  that  Christina  might  be 
in  her  heart  a  radical,  and  that  this  gulf 
might  be  a  mere  streamlet  to  her.  Yet 
all  this  time  Christina  had  kept  true  to 
her  word ;  she  had  not  been  to  Captain 
Cleasby' s  house,  nor  had  she  seen  his 
sister.  This  was  not  his  fault,  but  she 
had  stood  firm,  and  had  had  an  unknown 
ally  in  Miss  Cleasby. 

**  Why  should  I  make  an  exception 
in  their  favoui*  ? "  she  had  said,  when 
he  urged  her  going  to  visit  the  Norths. 
**  You  know  I  am  going  nowhere.  I 
shall  offend  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
If  I  call  upon  the  Norths,  I  shall  be 
expected  to  call  upon  everyone." 

**That  is  nonsense,  Augusta;  they 
are  your  nearest  neighbours.  Why,  they 
live  at  our  door.  If  you  had^  not  been 
ill  and  kept  to  the  house,  you  must  have 
met  them  long  ago.  And  it  is  not  like  a 
conventional  civility;  here  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  of  doing  a  real  kind- 
ness. If  you  had  seen  the  old  man  and 
the  mother,  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
friendly  to  the  girL  I  never  entered  a 
more  (hsmal  house ;  and,  besides,  she  is 
the  only  creature  one 'tares  to  speak  to 
in  this  lively,  intellectual  neighbourhood 
— and  charming  to  look  at." 

"And  in  that  final  clause  lies  the 
germ  of  all  your  Christian  charity,"  said 
his  sister.  She  smiled  a  languid,  half- 
unwilling  smile,  and  looked  at  her 
brother,  who  was  sitting  on  the  end  of 
her  sofa,  impatiently  hitting  his  boot 
with  his  riding-whip. 
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They  were  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
large  handsomely-furnished  room,  with 
narrow  French  windows  looking  on  to 
a  teiTace.  The  curtains  were  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  so  was  the  low  couch  on 
which  she  was  half  reclining ;  and  the 
chairs  were  gilded,  and  so  were  the 
legs  of  the  little  tables ;  and  there  was 
a  beautiful  old  clock  on  the  high  white 
marble  chimney-piece,  with  the  row  of 
family  miniatures  hung  above  it ;  there 
were  cabinets  in  ormolu,  with  old  china 
cups  and  saucers  inside,  and  all  kinds 
of  foreign  curiosities  were  lying  about. 

Everything  was  much  more  splendid 
and  luxurious  than  when  Geoffrey  Korth 
had  lived  there,  for  if  the  Cleasbys  were 
not  very  rich,  at  least  they  were  not 
afraid  of  spending  their  money.  Yet,  as 
in  Mrs.  Oswestry's  tiny  drawing-room, 
there  was  an  air  of  comfortable  disorder. 
The  pianoforte  was  open,  and  the  music 
strewn  about,  and  the  writing-table  was 
drawn  up  close  to  the  sofa  for  Miss 
Cleasb/s  convenience,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  housemaid's  feelings  ;  and  a 
great  black  retriever  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  bit  of  India  matting  in  the  sun- 
shine which  streamed  in  at  the  window, 
as  if  he  were  an  established  and  lawful 
inmate  of  the  drawing-room. 

At  first  his  presence  might  have  sur- 
prised a  stranger,  but  not  when  they 
had  looked  carefully  at  his  mistress. 
Miss  Cleasby  was  two  years  older  than 
her  brother;  and  though  there  was 
some  refinement  and  an  approach  to 
beauty  in  her  face,  you  yet  felt,  on  look- 
ing at  her,  that  although  she  was  in 
haimony  with  the  room,  she  was  yet 
more  in  harmony  with  her  shaggy  black 
follower,  and  that  the  first  connection 
was  more  the  result  of  circumstances 
than  the  last.  She  was  not  slight,  like 
her  brother;  her  features,  though  re- 
gular, were  wanting  in  delicacy  of  out- 
line, and  the  modelling  of  the  lower 
part  of  her  face  was  massive.  Her  com- 
plexion was  pale,  but  clear  and  somewhat 
dark,  though  her  hair  was  of  a  pale 
brown,  and  her  eyes  were  light  grey. 
Her  mouth  was  her  only  really  good 
feature ;  but  it  was  beautiful ;  not  small, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  with  the 


rest  of  her  face,  but  with  lovely  lines 
about  the  finely  chiselled  lips,  and  with 
a  firm,  kindly  expression  when  in 
repose. 

K,  taking  her  as  a  whole,  you  said 
there  was  not  beauty,  you  must  still 
have  confessed  that  there  was  something 
more  striking  than  mere  physical  beauty. 
Her  voice  was  sweet  and  rich,  and  her 
placid  eyes  clear,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  her  face  as  simple  as  that  of 
a  healthy,  generous -minded  chUd.  Sh& 
was,  as  has  been  said  before,  half  lying 
back  on  the  sofa  at  the  present  moment, 
with  one  arm  thrown  carelessly  behind 
her  head,  regarding  her  brother  with 
languid  amusement. 

"  Have  it  as  you  like,"  he  said  a  little 
angrily;  '^if  you  have  set  yourself  against 
it,  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  arguing  the 
point.  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  kind  to  her, 
and  certainly  it  need  be  no  penance 
to  anyone ;  but  if  you  don't  like  to 
do  it^  there's  an  end  of  it.  Certainly,  I 
like  people  better  for  being  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  I  am  sorry  for  her  too." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  my  dear 
Walter;  of  course  it  is  natural,  and 
under  other  circumstances  you  know  I 
should  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  here 
I  do  think  your  kindness  misplaced." 

"  What  kindness  1  It  is  not  for  me, 
but  for  you,  to  show  the  kindness.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  you  have  everything  to  do  with 
it  Look  here,  Walter,  let  your  whip 
alone,  and  listen  to  me  seriously  for  a 
little.  Just  forget  for  a  minute  that 
you  are  that  cautious,  impartial,  and 
disinterested  young  man  that  you  know 
yourself  to  be.  Suppose  that  you  are 
somebody  else — Algy  Fielder,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  I  wish  I  was ;  he  is  twice  as  good- 
looking." 

^<  Yes,  and  three  times  as  conceited ; 
but  that  does  not  matter  just  now. 
Very  well ;  you — that  is  to  say,  Algy 
Fielder,  or  any  other  young  man — come 
to  settle  down  on  your  place  in  the 
country,  where  you  have  no  society,  no 
friends,  nothing  but  a  little  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  a  few  county  meetings  to 
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look  forward  to.  You  have  never  lived 
for  any  length  of  time  in  England ;  you 
take  no  interest  in  vestries,  or  cottages, 
or  drainage,  or  poor  laws ;  and  the  only 
person  you  care  to  speak  to  is  one  pretty 
girl,  a  girl  who  sees  no  one  like  a  gentle- 
man from  year's  end  to  year's  end;  a 
girl  with  a  cross  grandfather  and  lack- 
a-daisical  mother,  who  prohahly,  like 
you,  has  a  dull  life,  and  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  think  about.  Indeed,  she 
is  much  worse  off  than  you  are,  for  you 
have  your  books  and  your  sketches  and 
your  music.  Very  well,  you  of  course 
naturally  do  your  best  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  whenever  you  come  across  her; 
and  somehow  or  other  you  do  come 
across  her  very  often,  for  you  have  told 
me  so  yourself.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
little  touch  of  romance  about  it ;  for  her 
grandfather  hates  your  name  and 
everything  connected  with  your  family. 
You  refer  to  this,  of  course,  and  hope 

that  she well,  you  know  best  how 

young  men  talk,  and  I  won't  attempt  to 
give  your  words — Algy  Fielder's  words, 
I  mean — and  you  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  have  seen  half-a-dozen  girls 
quite  as  pretty  as  she  is." 

"  I  swear  I  haven't,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby,  under  his  breath.  He  had 
coloured  in  spite  of  himself,  at  her  close 
approach  to  the  fact  just  before,  as  he 
remembered  his  words  to  Christina 
when  he  hoped  that  she  did  not  con- 
sider him  a  natural  enemy  ;  but  now 
he  had  recovered  his  composure. 

"  Very  well ;  if  you  like  it  better, 
we  will  say  that  you  do  for  the  moment 
think  her  prettier  than  other  girls, 
and  you  talk  to  her  just  as  you  talk  to 
pretty  girls  when  you  want  to  be  agree- 
able ;  some  people  would  say  you  flirt, 
but  I  don't  wish  to  use  the  word." 
'^  I  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind." 
"  Xot  you  :  we  are  talking  of  Algy 
Fielder,  you  know.  Well,  of  course  you 
— that  is,  he — being  a  man  of  the  world, 
don't  mean  anything  by  it ;  but  how  is 
she  to  know  that  ?  Perhaps  no  onp  ever 
thought  her  pretty  before." 

"  Then  they  must  have  been  blind." 
"  Probably  :    but    then    ill-tempered 
relations  aro  often  blind  to   personal 


attractions,  and  now  for  the  first  tim< 
she  knows  how  pretty  she  is." 

"Stop  a  minute,  Augusta;  if  yoi 
must  preach,  at  least  be  logical.  Thert 
is  a  flaw  in  your  argument.  Do  yoi 
suppose  that  the  sight  of  me  for  th< 
first  time  induced  her  to  look  at  hersel 
in  the  glass  1 " 

"  Xo,  I  never  said  she  did  not  knov 
herself  to  be  pretty,  but  she  did  noi 
know  how  pretty  she  was  ;  she  did  noi 
know,  in  fact,  what  it  was  to  have  othen 
acknowledge  it  Well,  now  we  come 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  :  taking  al! 
these  circumstances  into  account,  with 
out  being  as  conceited  as  Algy  Fielder 
you  may  see  that  there  may  be  dangei 
for  her,  and  make  up  your  mind  whethei 
the  poor  little  girl  ought  to  be  sacrificec 
for  your  amusement." 

"  She  is  very  nearly  as  tall  as  you,* 
retorted  her  brother,  "and  not  a  bit  like 
a  poor  little  girl.  You  needn't  make 
up  such  a  piteous  story,  nor  be  so  tragic 
You  will  be  telling  me  next  that  she  is 
the  rightful  proprietor  of  this  stately 
pleasaunce  and  these  baronial  halls.  ITo, 
my  dear  Gusty,  let  us  discourse  of  this 
temperately,  and  in  ordinary  language 
To  begin  with,  as  I  have  said  before, 
she  is  not  little  nor  to  be  pitied,  but  ] 
should  say  quite  accustomed  to  admira 
tion — you  have  not  reckoned  on  hei 
handsome  cousin  and  the  fascinating 
curate — and  quite  able  to  take  care  oi 
herself.  It  is  I  that  am  in  danger,  and 
you  take  no  thought  for  your  brother, 
I  may  pine  and  fade,  but  you  do  noi 
think  of  this." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  of  it.  I  should 
have  a  better  opinion  of  you,  Walter, 
if  I  could  think  that  you  were  capable 
of  a  serious  attachment.  Even  in  that 
case  I  should  hesitate  before  forwarding 
your  cause." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  no  cause  to 
forward." 

"  Exactly  ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  leave 
the  road  open  to  the  cousin  and  the 
curate." 

"  Such  a  big  hulking  fellow,"  ejacu- 
lated Captain  Cleasby,  discontentedly. 

"  But  who  will  very  likely  make  her 
a  far  better  husband  than  yotl  would." 
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"  If  that  is  your  reason  for  refusing 
to  call,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of 
that  when  I  want  to  many  her." 

"  That  is  one  of  my  reasons,  but  it  is 
not  the  principal  one.  I  now  refuse  to 
call  upon  her,  just  because  I  think  it 
likely  that  any  advances  on  my  part 
will  help  to  raise  expectations  which  are 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  Put  it  to  your- 
self. Walter,  what  should  you  think  if 
it  were  Algy  Fielder  %  " 

**  Confound  Algy  Fielder !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Augusta,  but  I  can't  conceive 
what  has  come  over  you  to-day  with 
your  moralizings  and  your  Algy  Fielders. 
Is  a  man  never  to  look  at  a  girl  unless 
he  means  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  anywhere,  with  other 
people  looking  on — anywhere,  when  it 
is  fair  play  and  each  side  knows  what  the 
other  means  and  has  equal  powers  of 
choice ;  but  not  when  to  one  it  is  play 
and  to  the  other  solemn  earnest.  I 
deny  that  Ferdinand  would  have  Jiad 
any  right  to  look  into  Miranda's  eyes, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  unless  ho  meant 
to  propose  to  her." 

"  You  mean  that  he  should  have  left 
her  for  Caliban  1  Well,  I  won't  dispute 
the  fact.  But  I  see  what  it  is,  Gusty ; 
you  are  riding  your  hobby  so  hard  that 
you  can't  see  the  plain  unvarnished  fact. 
I  will  allow  with  my  usual  candour  that 
your  romance,  however  highly  coloured, 
has  some  sort  of  foundation  in  truth. 
It  is  true  enough  that  I  did  commit  the 
indiscretion  of  calling  upon  my  nearest 
neighbour,  although  I  knew  that  he  had 
a  granddaughter ;  and  it  is  also  true  that, 
finding  her  pretty  and  pleasant  to  talk 
to,  I  have  since  seen  what  I  could  of 
her,  which  is  very  little;  and  I  will 
further  allow  that  I  should  have  liked 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  her ; 
but  since  you  will  not,  there  the  matter 
ends." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  become 
acquainted  vnth  her.  What  I  say  is 
that  I  will  not  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  acquaintance. 
If  she  comes  here  with  her  parent's 
sanction  and  at  your  request,  it  is 
another  thing.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things  I  should  call  3  but  as  I  call 


upon  no  one  yet,  I  do  not  make  an 
exception  in  her  favour.  You  know  if 
she  came  that  I  should  receive  her 
kindly ;  but  for  her  own  sake  I  hope 
that  she  will  not  come." 

**  You  think  very  badly  of  me, 
Gusty,"  said  Captain  Cleasby  with  a 
curious  smile.  "  In  the  abstract  you 
may  be  right  enough,  but  you  are  wrong 
just  now.  Go  out  into  the  sun,  and  you 
will  lose  these  fears  of  a  tragedy  which 
will  never  be  enacted  if  your  brother  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  principal  part. 
Seriously,  I  will  take  care  of  her  and 
of  myself,  though  you  are  so  indifferent 
to  my  chances  of  a  disappointment ;  and 
now  I  must  go,  for  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  architect  to  settle  about 
those  new  farm-buildings.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  drive  past  the  White  House, 
but  I  will  promise  to  look  the  other  way 
if  I  see  a  figure  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  taken  for  Miss  North,  and 
if  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  her 
on  the  road  I  will  pass  by  on  the  other 
side.  Au  revoiry  He  stood  up  and 
nodded  with  a  smile  to  his  sister,  and 
stepped  across  the  room  and  out  on  to 
the  terrace. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  unconcern,  it 
was  not  altogether  without  being  im- 
pressed that  Captain  Cleasby  had  lis- 
tened to  his  sister's  view  of  his  conduct. 
He  did  not  exactly  blame  himself  for 
the  past,  nor  did  he  think  about  it  with 
any  seriousness,  but  he  did  consider  that 
it  might  be  better  perhaps  to  be  more 
careful  for  the  future.  People  might 
talk,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
make  her  at  all  unhappy,  though  at 
present  he  saw  no  danger  of  it ;  and  of 
course  Augusta  was  quite  wrong  in  the 
idea  she  had  taken  up  of  a  little  help- 
less unprotected  girl,  ready  to  lose  her 
heart  to  the  first  man  who  admired  her. 
It  was  quite  true  that  Christina  was 
utterly  unlike  the  young  ladies  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  dance  with  in 
London  and  abroad,  with  whom,  as  his 
sister  had  said,  it  would  have  been  all 
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fair  play,  and  each  party  would  have 
known  what  the  other  meant;  but  if 
she  was  unsophisticated,  she  was  not 
the  less  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  nor 
the  more  easily  dazzled  by  admiration, 
nor  in  the  least  like  the  little  rustic 
beauty  whose  defence  his  sister  had  felt 
herself  bound  to  undertake. 

It  was  a  straight  road,  and  he  paid 
little  heed  to  his  horse,  except  to  keep  a 
tight  hand  on  the  reins,  and  he  smiled 
as  ho  thought  how  impossible  it  was  for 
Augusta  to  understand  Christina  with- 
out looking  at  her.  She  was  so  unlike 
other  girls,  and  therein  lay  her  charm. 
She  was  not  shy,  or  even  reserved,  but 
frank  and  fearless,  without  a  touch  of 
self-consciousness  or  coquetry. 

"  It  is  a  thing  you  cannot  describe," 
Captain  Cleasby  said  to  himself,  "but 
Augusta  would  see  it  in  a  minute  if  she 
met  her."  Then  he  drew  up  at  the  archi- 
tect's door,  and  threw  his  reins  to  the 
groom,  and  forgot  Christina  in  his  plans 
and  his  business. 

In  the  meantime  business  had  also 
come  to  interrupt  the  train  of  his  sister's 
thoughts.  Captain  Cleasby  had  not 
long  left  her,  and  she  was  still  lying 
idly  upon  the  sofa  with  a  book  in  her 
hands,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
-door,  and  the  butler  came  to  ask  if  his 
master  was  at  home.  There  was  a 
gentleman  come  to  see  him,  and  he 
handed  her  a  card  with  the  "  Rev.  John 
Waide  "  inscribed  upon  it  "  The  fasci- 
nating curate,"  said  Miss  Cleasby  to 
herself.  "  He  wished  to  see  Captain 
Cleasby  very  particularly,"  the  man  said, 
"  and  he  had  brought  some  plans  for 
him  to  look  at." 

"  For  the  new  school-room,  I  suppose. 
I  am  sorry  Captain  Cleasby  is  out.  Ask 
Mr.  AVarde  if  he  can  leave  the  papers, 
Lewis;  or  wait, — if  he  can  speak  to  me 
for  a  moment,  perhaps  that  will  do 
better." 

She  rose  up  lazily  from  her  recumbent 
position,  put  aside  her  book,  and  bowed 
slightly  as  the  clergyman  entered  the 
room,  a  little  bored  and  a  little  amused 
at  having  to  transact  parish  business 
with  him.  As  for  Mr.  Warde,  he  was 
not  the  least  embarrassed,  but  strode  over 


the  velvet-pile  carpet  with  his  dusty 
boots,  and  sat  down  upon  a  little  green 
satin  chair  with  gilded  legs,  as  comfort- 
ably as  if  it  had  been  the  old  settee  in 
Mr.  North's  parlour. 

"I  spoke  to  Captain  Cleasby  about 
the  additional  accommodation  we  re- 
quire for  our  school-children  a  few  days 
since,"  he  began.  "  He  seemed  to  think 
with  me  that  the  present  building  might 
very  easily  be  enlarged  by  a  wing  to  the 
west  of  the  south  elevation.  In  this  way 
the  present  playground  would  not  be 
encroached  upon,  and  the  eifect  of  the 
exterior,  although  that  \&  not  of  material 
importance,  would  not  be  interfered 
with.  This  is  Mr.  Gregson's  drawing : " 
and  he  spread  out  a  paper  with  pink  and 
grey  lines  upon  it,  which  were  as  unin- 
telHgible  to  Miss  Cleasby  as  if  they  had 
been  geometrical  diagrams. 

"Yes,  I  sed,"  said  Augusta,  a  little 
doubtfully :  and  she  began  to  think  how 
odd  it  was  to  be  referred  to  about  schools 
and  additional  accommodation,  and  edu- 
cational improvements. 

"  We  have  ninety-four  children  under 
instruction,"  Mr.  Warde  continued,  as 
if  she  must  of  necessity  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject :  "forty  boys  and  fifty-four 
girls.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
come  and  see  how  it  is  working.  I 
suppose  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  foreign  system  than  with  ours." 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  know  much  about  either.  I  nevei 
thought  of  going  to  the  schools  abroad 
I  don't  know  anything  about  systems. 
The  population  did  get  itself  educated, 
I  suppose ;  but  I  declare  I  don't  kno'Vf 
where  or  how.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  oj 
the  priests,  I  believe." 

"  Then  it  will  be  all  new  to  you." 
"The  school?  yes,  of  course." 
"  We  have  night  schools  as  well 
twice  a  week,  for  boys.  I  don't  thinl 
they  answer  for  girls,  at  least  not  ii 
country  parishes.  These  I  manage  my 
self,  without  the  assistance  of  the  school 
master." 

"  That  must  be  a  great  bore  for  you,' 
said  Miss  Cleasby  languidly. 

"  It  is  my  business  and  part  of  mi 
cluty,  you    know,"    he  answered,    sui 
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prised  at  this  entirely  new  view  of  his 
position.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  your 
brother  likes  to  look  in  some  evening, 
but  it  is  in  the  Sunday-school  more 
especially  that  I  want  a  lady's  assist- 
ance." 

"  You  don't  imagine  that  I  can  be  of 
any  use,  I  hope,"  said  Augusta;  and 
she  was  too  much  astonished  even  to  be 
amused  at  the  suggestion.  "I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  children,  or 
teaching,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  You 
could  not  come  to  a  worse  person.  It 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  :  and 
I  don't  imagine  that  my  brother  will  be 
of  much  use  ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what 
you  say.  I  could  not  teach  half  as  well 
as  I  could  fly,  and  all  your  little  boys 
would  laugh  at  me ;  I  am  sure  they 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do." 

"You  could  take  the  infants,"  said 
Mr.  "NVarde,  gravely,  without  disputing 
the  assertion. 

"  (Jh  no,  I  could  not.  I  once  did 
hear  a  cousin  of  mine  instructing  some 
babies,  and  I  could  not  have  answered 
the  questions  she  asked  them: — Who 
was  kSamson's  father?  From  what  is 
cochineal  made?  What  are  the  pro- 
perties of  gunpowder  1  And  thei*e  they 
sat,  dangling  their  poor  little  legs,  and 
were  expected  to  know  all  about  it." 

But  Mr.  Warde  had  done  his  business, 
and  he  was  ready  to  take  his  leave,  and 
had  no  idea  of  keeping  up  a  conversation. 

*'  You  will  kindly  let  your  brother  see 
these  plans,"  he  said;  "and  he  will 
perhaps  let  me  or  Mr.  Gregson  know 
what  he  thinks  of  them."  He  only 
waited  for  her  assent,  laid  down  his 
papers  on  the  table,  and  had  made  his 
bow  and  taken  his  departure  before  she 
had  time  to  recover  from  her  surprise. 

*'The  bluntest,  most  unconciliatory 
man  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
to,"  she  said  to  her  brother  afterwards. 
"I  do  wish  you  could  have  heard  him 
talk,  as  if  his  schools  and  his  little  boys 
were  the  most  interesting  and  important 
things  in  life.  It  was  no  amusement, 
as  there  was  no  one  to  be  amused  with, 
but  I  wish  that  you  had  been  there." 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  man  well  enough. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  in  spite  of  the  nails 


in  his  boots.  Don't  fly  in  his  isuae, 
Augusta ;  I  am  the  *  Squire/  and  have  a 
position  to  maintain." 

"  £y  all  means ;  be  ten  times  the 
Squu-e,  if  you  like,  only  don't  call  upon 
me  to  act  the  Lady  Bountiful." 

"  He  does  not  preach  badly,  either," 
Captain  Cleasby  went  on ;  "no  high- 
flown  nonsense,  nor  unnecessary  pathos. 
Do  your  duty,  and  don't  lie  or  steal  or 
slander  your  neighbour,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you  some  time  or  other, — that 
was  about  the  substance  of  his  discourse 
last  Sunday.  I  don't  say  it  was  eloquent 
or  impressive,  but  at  least  his  ploughmen 
stood  some  small  chance  of  understand- 
ing what  he  meant.  You  shall  come 
next  Sunday,  Gusty,  and  set  a  good 
example  to  the  parish." 

But,  as  it  happened,  next  Sunday  Cap- 
tain Cleasby  alone  made  his  way  to  the 
little  brick  church  on  the  heath,  where 
the  scattered  population  gathered  every 
Sunday  twice  a  day  to  hear  Mr.  Warde 
read  the  lessons  and  pray  and  preach. 
The  morning  had  been  wet,  and  break- 
fast was  late  at  the  Park ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  time  slipped  away 
until  it  was  too  late  for  service,  and 
Captain  Cleasby  played  chants  on  the 
pianoforte,  because,  as  he  said,  he  did 
not  want  to  run  counter  to  English  pre- 
judices ;  and  Augusta  read  her  letters, 
and  puzzled  over  the  lawyer's  instruc- 
tions about  the  will  and  the  deeds,  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  her  brother 
to  attend. 

"Walter,  what  does  Mr.  Waltham 
mean  by  your  liabilities  ?  I  thought  all 
this  had  been  settled  long  ago.  You 
told  me  you  had  no  debts  worth  menr 
tioning.  1  thought  you  had  paid  oS  every- 
thing before  we  came  home.  What  does 
he  mean  by  not  seeing  his  way  clearly  1 
I  wish  you  would  attend  to  your  ovm. 
business  letters,  and  not  hand  them  over 
to  me.     The  will  is  proved,  isn't  it?" 

"What!  the  will — of  course.  Do 
just  listen  to  this  sequence ;  I  never  heard 
a  more  perfect  combination  of  chords." 

"  I  wish  you'  would  leave  the  chords 
alone,  and  attend  to  mo  for  a  minute. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  things  are 
all  in  confusion.     Mr.  Waltham  says 
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something  about  lotting  you  know  more 
a  few  months  hence,  and  hoping  that 
there  is  really  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
What  does  he  mean?  I  can't  under- 
etand  what  he  means." 

"I  never  supposed  that  you  could, 
my  dear  Gusty ;  lawyer's  letters  are  not 
adapted  to  the  feminine  capacity." 

"Then  why  can't  you  attend  to  it 
yourself?  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr. 
Waltham  to  have  an  answer.  I  do  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  he  means  by  all 
this  about  the  deeds." 

"All  what  about  the  deeds?"  said 
Ciptain  Cleasby :  and  this  time  he  was 
roused,  and  got  up  from  the  music-stool 
and  took  the  letters  from  her  and 
glanced  at  them.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
make  such  a  row  about  it,"  he  said — 
and  he  thrust  the  papers  deep  into  his 
pocket — "  there  is  nothing  to  make  a 
fuss  about ;  things  are  never  settled  all 
in  a  minute  just  after  a  death,  and 
old  Waltham  is  an  uncommon  admirer 
of  his  own  style.  Lawyers  are  like 
ladies,  and  like  to  make  a  fuss." 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Wal- 
tham's  style,  Walter ;  don't  put  mo 
ofi"  in  that  way.  I  can't  understand  it 
all ;  but  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  not 
to  see  that  he  thinks  that  your  affairs — 
and,  after  all,  your  affairs  are  my  affairs 
— are  in  some  danger  of  coming  to  grief. 
Be  serious  for  a  little,  and  tell  me  what 
it  means." 

"It  is  a  long  story,  and  you  would 
not  understand  me  any  better  than 
Mr.  Waltham.  I  would  not  have  let 
you  see  the  letters  if  I  had  thought 
there  was  anything  to  worry  you  in 
them.  You  are  not  strong,  I  believe, 
since  that  chill  you  caught  coming  over, 
or  you  would  not  take  up  these  ridi- 
culous fancies.  There,  let  it  alone; 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  worried  about.  Thank 
goodness,  there  is  the  luncheon  bell : 
Lewis  rings  it  with  as  much  pomp  as 
if  there  were  twenty  people  to  be  sum- 
moned ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  pomp  is  misplaced  :  meals  are 
the  great  events  here.  Come,  Gusty, 
and  al'terwards  I  shall  go  to  church  to 
pray  for  your  peace  of  mind." 


She  had  been  in  the  right,  of  course, 
and  it  was  not  only  proper  but  natural 
that  she  should  ask  questions  about 
what  concerned  her  so  nearly ;  but  yet 
somehow  he  had  had  the  best  of  it 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  pervadec 
his  mind  as  he  made  his  way  acro« 
the  heath  to  the  village  church.  Stil 
he  was  not  sufficiently  self -occupied  tc 
overlook  the  contrast  which  the  8cen< 
before  him  offered : — the  heavy  rain 
clouds  making  a  dark  purple  ridge  aloDfl 
the  horizon,  the  patches  of  blue  skj 
overhead,  the  gleams  of  sunshine  oi 
the  glistening  heather,  the  gusts  of  wind 
sweeping  over  the  level  heath ;  and 
then  the  church  bells  ringing  with  c 
peaceful  regularity,  and  the  farmen 
standing  in  knots  about  the  church- 
door,  and  the  cottagers  passing  in  bj 
twos  and  threes,  and  the  little  proces- 
sion of  demure  school-children ;  and 
then  the  graves  and  moss-grown  tomb- 
stones, where  bitter  tears  had  been  shed 
and  despairing  vows  made  sacred,  though 
now  they  were  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  silent  and  forsaken. 

Captain  Cleasby  was  neither  reflective 
nor  sentimental,  and  yet  he  noticed  it 
all,  and  carried  away  the  picture  in  his 
mind,  and  thought  of  it  in  after  dayc 
with  the  admiration  of  an  artist 

The  little  church  was  unusually  ful 
of  worshippers  that  afternoon,  llien 
were  the  old  men  and  women  walking 
in  couples,  arm-in-arm  together,  up  the 
aisle :  they  had  most  of  them  beei 
married  at  those  altar  rails,  and  oq< 
day  they  would  sleep  with  their  fore 
fathers  in  the  churchyard  outside  :  anc 
there  were  the  young  people,  wh< 
thought  that  day  was  for  them  a  lonj 
way  off,  opening  the  books  and  finding 
the  psalm-tunes ;  and  then  the  mothen 
hushing  in  their  arms  the  babies  wli< 
were  too  young  to  be  left  at  home 
And  they  all  looked  at  Captain  Cleasbi 
as  he  walked  up  the  aisle,  and  whie 
pered  to  each  other  about  hitn,  for  h< 
was  still  a  stranger  to  some  of  them 
and  yet  he  was  tlie  "  Squire,"  and  be 
longed  in  a  way  to  each  one  of  them 
He  walked  up  the  aisle  alone,  and  en 
tered  the  big  pew  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
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and  then  he  looked  to  see  if  Christina 
was  in  her  place;  but  he  did  not  see 
her,  for  she  was  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Oswestry.  Christina  never  looked  in 
his  direction,  but  yet  she  knew  quite 
well  that  he  was  there,  and  knew  that 
his  sister  was  not  with  him,  and  she 
was  sorry  for  it,  for  she  had  hoped  to 
meet  Miss  Cleasby  and  make  her  ac- 
quaintance in  a  casual  way,  without 
going  against  her  grandfather*s  wishes 
rto  visit  her  at  her  own  house.  But 
f  Captain  Cleasby  was  alone,  and  she 
did  not  now  want  to  meet  him.  The 
service  was  over,  the  clerk  had  followed 
Mr.  Warde  into  the  vestry,  the  organist 
was  playing  the  last  voluntary,  the 
congregation  were  dispersing,  and  as 
Captain  Cleasby  passed  down  the  church 
he  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of 
Christina^s  presence. 

"Wait  a  Httle,  Aunt  Margaret,"  Chris- 
tina said  in  a  whisper :  and  Mrs.  Oswestry, 
imagining  that  she  wished  to  listen  to 
the  organ,  did  wait,  until  the  last  note 
had   been  struck  and   the  church  was 
almost  empty.    Then  they  also  rose  and 
made  their  way  out.      But  late  as  they 
were,  there  was  a  little  knot  of  people 
still   gathered    about    the    porch,   and 
Captain  Cleasby  was  among  them.     He 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Sim,    the    church- 
warden, and  no  one  could  have  accused 
him    of  waiting  for   Christina;   so  he 
had  said  to  himself,  when  it  had  oc- 
curred  to   him  whether  it   would   be 
better  not  to  keep  up  the  intercourse 
which  his  sister  considered  so  injudi- 
cious.    "  Nonsense,  what  did  it  matter  ? 
her  aunt  was  with  her."      So  he  had 
said  to  himself:  and  he  merely  bowed 
as   they   came    out,  and    finished    his 
conversation    with    Mr.    Sim ;   and   it 
was  not    until   they   were   some  little 
distance  from  the  churchyard  gate  that 
he  came  up  with  them,  inquired  after 
Mr.  North,  and  asked  to  be  introduced 
t-o  Mrs.  Oswestry.     He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  she  was  not  like  the  women  he 
was  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.      She  was   not   particularly 
interested  in   him,  nor  anxious  to  be 
conciliatory,   nor  did  she   smile  upon 


him  like  Mrs.  Gregson  and  Mrs.  Sim. 
In  fact,  she  did  not,  like  Chnstina's 
mother,  "  feel  the  difference,"  but  as  a 
mother  and  an  elderly  woman  she  felt 
herself  superior  in  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience to  any  young  men  who  might 
cross  her  path.  Like  Christina,  she  was 
a  democrat ;  and  moreover,  she  did  not 
stand  like  her  upon  the  equ^ity  of  youth. 
She  was  kind,  but  she  was  grave,  and 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  admire 
Captain  Cleasby,  or  give  him  credit  for 
better  qualities  than  he  possessed.  Nei- 
ther was  she  surprised  at  the  friendly 
way  in  which  he  talked,  but  considered 
it  quite  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  be  on  pleasant  terms  with  his  nearest 
neighbours. 

"  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
son  the  other  day,  Mrs.  Oswestry,"  he 
said ;  "  but  he  told  me  that  you  were 
away  from  homo  :  and  now  that  you  have 
come  back  he  has  left  you,  hasn't  he?"  ' 
"  Yes,  he  is  in  the  north,  and  will  be 
absent  for  some  time." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  you  are  to  be 
quite  alone?"  and  then  he  turned  to 
Christina.  "  Don't  you  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  go  and  .take  care  of  your  aunt 
in  his  absence  ? "  he  said,  thinking  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  see  her  there 
than  at  the  White  House. 

"Aunt  Margaret  doesn't  want  me," 
said  Christina. 

"  I  need  say  nothing  about  that,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Oswestry  is  here  in  person 
to  controvert  your  plea." 

Mrs.  Oswestry  was  not  altogether 
pleased  by  his  manner.  She  would 
have  thought  it  impertinent  but  for  his 
pleasant  voice  and  deferential  looks. 

"  I  am  here,  but  not  to  controvert  it, 
Captain  Cleasby,"  she  said;  ** Christina 
understands  me  when  I  say  that  I  do 
not  want  her.  Her  proper  place  is  at 
home  ;  and  when  you  have  come  to  my 
time  of  life,  you  will  find  that  rest  and 
solitude  have  their  charms.  I  am  not 
apt  to  feel  lonely.  We  elderly  people 
are  content  to  wait  and  look  back  upon 
the  past." 

"  It  is  the  looking  back  that  I  should 
be  afraid  of,  when  it  comes  to  be  looking 
far  back." 
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"  Surely  not,  and  there  is  not  only 
])loasure  but  profit  in  it.  Oar  experience 
oil  gilt  to  be  worth  something  to  ourselves, 
for  it  is  of  little  use  to  any  one  else." 

"  Tliat  is  a  hard  saying,"  said  Captain 
Cif  asby ;  "  why  will  young  people  be  so 
perverse  1  But  seriously,  now  that  we 
all  believe  in  the  progress  of  the  age 
and  the  march  of  the  intellect,  I  really 
don't  see  why  age  should  count  for  so 
very  much.  We  should  not  have  much 
respect  for  Methuselah's  opinion  now. 
He  was  old,  but  the  world  was  young." 
"  Yes,  the  world  was  young,  but  I 
don't  know  that  its  wisdom  has  increased 
with  its  age.  The  same  mistakes  have 
been  made  over  and  over  again,  and  re- 
pented of  afterwards.  You  will  grow 
wiser,  Captain  Cleasby,  in  reproducing 
commonplace  follies,  and  gradually  lay- 
ing them  aside." 

"  ]iut  at  least  there  is  hope  whilst  we 
are  young.  You  see.  Miss  North,  we 
need  not  despair,  and  may  learn  our 
duties  in  time.  But  whilst  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  duties.  Won't  you  tell  Miss 
Kortli  that  she  owes  something  to 
society,  and  that  it  is  a  social  duty  to 
come  and  see  my  sister  % " 

*'  Captain  Cleasby  cannot  understand 
our  ways,"  said  Christina,  colouring  as 
she  spoke  ;  "  we  do  not  visit  people,  and 
grand  pa  jia  remembers  old  times,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  them." 

**  J^e  need  never  be  reminded,  he  need 
never  be  told,  if  your  aunt  will  give  her 
sanction.  Come  in  now,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby. 

"  No,  no ;  Chrb^tina  would  not  like 
that,  and  she  is  quite  right.  But  she 
would  have  much  pleasure,  I  am  sure, 
in  making  your  sister's  acquaintance," 
said  ]\rrs.  Oswestry,  a  little  coldly,  for  his 
proposition  had  not  pleased  her ;  "  I 
think  she  is  mistaken  in  imagining  that 
my  father  would  have  any  objection." 

*'  Then  you  will  use  your  influence, 
^ly  sister  has  not  been  well,  and  she 
goes  nowhere,  so  it  would  really  be  a 
charity.  Y'^ou  will  be  forced  to  come  at 
last,"  he  said  to  Christina,  with  a  smile ; 
*'  but  it  would  have  been  with  a  better 
grace  and  more  complimentary  to  us  if 
you  had  come  of  your  own  free  will.". 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mrs.  Oswestry  had  seen  little  society. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  she  had  no  '*  small  talk,"  as 
people   say ;  but  nevertheless  she  had 
read,   and  thought,    and    formed    her 
opinions,    and    knew   how  to    express 
them.      Captain    Cleasby    was     clever 
enough   to   perceive  her  superiority  to 
the  Overton  ladies  iji  genersd.     He  was 
not  a  man  who  cared  for  deference  or' 
flattery,  though  he  was  too  indifferent 
to  be  irritated  by  it;  and  he  thought 
Mrs.  Oswestry  a  sensible  woman,  and 
saw  that  she  was  a  perfect  lady.     Her 
cold    yet   gracious  manner,   her  sweet 
voice   and  harmonious  intonation,  her 
plain  black  dress  and  fine  face,  had  all 
prepossessed   him   in   her  favour.     He 
was   not   liable  to  serious  impressions, 
nor  was  she  a  woman  to  impress  him ; 
but  yet  he  was  not  a  hypocrite — it  was 
simply  his  custom  to  be  courteous ;  and 
when  ho  said,  as  he  took  leave,  "You 
have  given  me  something  to  think  of," 
Mrs.  Oswestry  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
ceived, and  never  imagined  that  he  would 
give  her  words  a  second  thought.     She 
was  essentially  a  just  woman,  and  it  was 
not  because  she  was  attracted  by  him, 
but  merely  from  a  sense  of  what  was 
fitting  and   proper,   that  she  did  not 
forget  to  urge  upon  her  father  the  ex- 
pediency of   Christina^s    going  to   call 
upon  Miss  Cleasby. 

"So  Christina  wants  to  go,  does  she?" 
said  the  old  man,  moodily.  "  I  should 
have  thought  she  would  not  be  so 
anxious  to  go  to  the  Park.  I'd  never  have 
thought  one  of  mine  would  have  cared 
to  set  foot  within  the  house  again.  £ut 
it's  only  an  old  man's  fancy,  I  suppose. 
No  one  asked  the  young  fellow  to  come 
here  ;  but  he  comes  when  he  likes ;  and 
I  suppose  Christina  will  go  if  she  likes." 
"  Ko,  1  won't,  if  it  hurts  you,  grand- 
papa." 

"  No,  it  don't  hurt  me — not  much,  any 
way.  I  shall  soon  be  dead,  and  then  I 
reckon  nothing  will  hurt  much." 

"You  shouldn't  talk  in  that  way, 
grandpapa,"  said  Christina,  steadily ;  she 
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was  well  accustomed  to  this  form  of 
complaint,  and  heard  it  with  a  mixture 
of  anger  and  pain.  "  You  have  no  right 
to  talk  as  if  people  would  be  glad  when 
you  died.  These  people  are  ready  to  be 
friends  with  us,  and  I  don't  remember 
about  old  times,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
friends  with  them,  but  I  say  I  would 
rather  not  go  if  you  don't  like  it." 

"Christina  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Os- 
westry; "it  is  natural  that  she  should 
be  ready  to  make  friends,  but  you  know 
that  she  means  it  when  she  says  she 
would  rather  not  go  if  you  object  to  it." 

"  I  hate  the  subject,"  said  Mr.  North. 
"  What  do  you  all  make  such  a  fuss  and 
palaver  about  it  for  ?  Christina  can  go 
if  she  has  a  mind,  if  you  think  she  ought, 
Margaret  I  suppose  you  are  right — 
you  always  have  been  in  the  right  since 
I  can  remember ;  and  you  were  a  nice 
little  girl  too,  only  so  quiet.  The  sister 
won't  bo  wanting  to  come  here,  I  sup- 
pose. There,  Christina,  I  hope  you're 
pleased." 

"Yes,  I  am,  grandpap£^"8aid  Christina 
frankly.  For  her  the  visit  to  the  Park 
had  nothing  painful  about  it.  She  had 
no  recollections  to  make  her  fearful  of 
the  ghosts  which  might  haunt  those 
rooms ;  ghosts  of  happier  days  and  un- 
fultilled  hopes  ;  ghosts  which  linger 
round  the  places  where  our  happiest 
and  saddest  hours  have  been  spent, 
where  the  commonest  objects  or  the 
most  trivial  sounds  carry  us  back  to 
those  bygone  days,  awakening  our 
smiles  or  tears  as  we  stand  once  more 
in  the  presence  of  an  almost  forgotten 
past.  It  may  have  been  buried  beneath 
other  hopes  and  visions  and  cares  and 
sorrows.  Perhaps  for  a  time  we  strewed 
its  grave  with  flowers  ;  perhaps  we 
feared  to  pass  the  spot,  and  shrank  from 
speaking  of  it  even  to  ourselves  :  but  yet 
it  is  not  dead,  and  some  day  it  may 
stand  before  us  again,  more  near  to  us 
than  the  present,  more  comprehensible 
than  the  future,  and  clothed  with  im- 
mortality. 

But  as  yet  Christina  knew  nothing  of 
this,  and  she  had  no  fears. 

"Shall  you  go  by  yourselfl"  her 
mother  said.    "  I  could  not  go — it  would 


be  too  sad  for  me;  but  perhaps  your 
Aunt  Margaret  would  take  you  if  you 
asked  her.  I  wonder  you  can  like  to 
go  to  that  big  house  and  strange  people 
all  by  yourself." 

Christina  was  standing  before 'her 
glass,  smoothing  her  hair  back  from  her 
face,  but  now  she  turned  and  took  up 
her  hat 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  bigness  of  the 
house  makes  any  difference,"  she  said ; 
"and  as  to  strangers,  it  is  only  Miss 
Cleasby.  I  know  her  brother ;  and, 
besides,  he  is  in  Overton  this  after- 
noon," 

"And  are  you  going  just  as  you  are? 
Oh,  Christina,  I  do  think  your  other 
dress  would  have  looked  much  nicer. 
Y'ou  don't  know  what  a  grand  place  it 
is,  and  they  are  grand  people  too." 

"Then  depend  upon  it  they  won't 
think  about  my  dress,"  said  Christina 
lightly.  But  she  went  back  to  the 
dressing-table  and  tilted  up  the  glass 
with  her  two  hands  so  as  to  see  herself 
better.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  she  smiled  as  she  looked. 
She  was  a  little  excited  by  going  to  the 
Park,  though  she  would  not  own  to  it, 
and  her  cheeks  had  more  colour,  and  her 
eyes  more  brilliancy  than  usual,  and  she 
could  not  help  recognizing  her  own 
beauty.  If  her  muslin  was  not  new, 
what  did  it  matter,  when  it  fell  in  such 
graceful  folds  ?  She  turned  away  once 
more  from  the  glass  and  threw  back  her 
head  a  little,  and  smiled  at  her  mother. 

"  Never  mind  my  dress,"  she  said ;  "  I 
think  you  make  a  mistake  about  the 
Cleasbys.  We  are  every  bit  as  much 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  they  are.  It  is 
only  that  they  have  more  money,  and 
that  does  not  make  any  dijfference  really. 
Good-bye,  mother ;  do  not  vex  yourself. 
I  shall  come  home  soon  and  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

It  was  singular  that  though  Miss 
Cleasby  was  about  as  great  a  contrast  to 
Mrs.  North  as  could  be  imagined,  in  her 
manner  and  ways  of  thinking,  on  this 
occasion  of  Christina's  first  visit  to  the 
Park  their  expectations  wore  somewhat 
the  same  aspect  It  was  not  that  she 
felt  the  difference  as  Mrs.  North  felt  it, 
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or  that  she  bad  any  feeling  of  pride  or 
suj>orinrity;  but  sbe  knew,  of  course, 
that  (Christina  had  been  differently 
brou^^lit  up  from  them,  she  knew  that 
Ler  belongings  and  all  her  surroundings 
wer(3  poor.  She  might  be  as  much  a 
lady  as  licrself,  but  she  could  not  have 
tlie  Haiiie  manner  of  speech  nor  cast  of 
tliou^'lit  as  if  she  had  lived  more  in  the 
world.  It  was  one  thing  to  see  her 
amongst  her  natural  surroundings,  or 
standing  on  a  picturesque  bit  of  moor- 
land, and  quite  another  to  see  her  in  the 
drawing-room  at  the  Park.  Men  could 
not  underi^tand  until  they  saw;  but  she 
looked  to  Captain  Cleasby*s  disenchant- 
ment, and  was  sorry  for  Christina, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  better  that 
the  spell  should  be  broken  before  it  had 
taken  strong  possession  of  her. 

*'  1  did  not  know  that  you  had  such 
an  exclusive  taste  for  exotics,"  said 
(ya])tain  Cleasby,  when  she  expounded 
her  views  to  him. 

*'  I  liave  not.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  be  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the 
stifling  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
tliey  flourish ;  but  it  does  not  improve 
mallei's  to  transplant  wild-flowei-s  into 
conservatories.  They  look  shabby  by  the 
side  of  the  natives  of  the  place,  even  if 
they  continue  to  exist.  Depend  upon 
it,  Walter,  I  am  right  I  don*t  say  that 
we  have  the  best  of  it:  the  hill-side 
may  be  a  better  place  than  the  garden, 
but  we  belong  to  the  one  and  not  to 
the  other." 

**  Good  gracious,  Gusty,  you  talk  as 
if  wo  were  the  mighty  of  the  land !  I 
thought  you  were  possessed  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  you  who  talk  rash  radical- 
ism when  it  pleases  you.  Now  you  are 
as  proud  as  old  North ;  as  for  his  grand- 
daughter, I  can  assure  you  she  does  not 
think  of  this  for  a  minute.  There  is 
not  the  least  danger  of  her  heart 
fainting  within  her  at  the  sight  of  our 
magnificence." 

"It  is  not  our  magnificence,  it  is 
something  quite  different.  That  is  why 
1  say  again  I  am  sorry  that  you  will 
kcej)  uj)  this  acquaintance,  and  sorry 
that  you  have  asked  her  to  come  here. 
You  think  her  manners  perfect  now  ;  if 


you  saw  her  with  other  girls,  you  would 
all  at  once  become  aware  that  there  was 
something  wanting ;  you  could  not  ex- 
plain what  it  is,  neither  can  L  Yon 
think  her  always  beautifully  dressed ;  if 
you  saw  her  in  this  room  you  would  sec  at 
once  that  her  muslin  was  feuled,  and  her 
hat  not  the  right  shape — ^in  fact,  if  you 
saw  her  in  a  drawing-room  you  would 
see  her  with  other  people's  eyes  :  on  the 
hill-side  she  is  charming,  1  allow.  Then 
all  she  has  to  do  is  to  look  pretty,  but 
if  she  comes  into  society  she  has  every- 
thing to  learn  ;  and  if  she  cannot  talk  or 
behave  like  other  people,  it  is  not  enough 
to  look  pretty." 

"  You  have  not  seen  her,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby.  "I  won*t  tell  you  anything 
more  about  it,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  make  you  understand.  I  think  you 
will  tind  youi-self  mistaken.** 

But  after  all  he  was  not  so  sure  about 
it  himself,  and  he  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging that  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  his  sister  had  said. 
It  was  quite  true  that  Christina  spoke 
to  him  freely  and  frankly,  and  with  the 
graceful  unconsciousness  which  was  one 
of  her  greatest  charms  ;  and  it  was  also 
true  that  she  had  none  of  the  awkward- 
ness which  accompanies  shyness  or  a 
sense  of  inferiority.  She  liked  him,  he 
knew,  but  he  did  not  imagine  that  she 
looked  up  to  him.  All  this  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  quite  possible  that  Augusta  might 
be  in  the  right ;  she  had  put  her  argu- 
ments cleverly,  and  they  swayed  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  Perhaps  she  was  right 
that,  beside  the  girls  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with,  the  girls  he 
had  known  in  London  and  abroad, 
Christina  might  appear  to  a  disadvan- 
tage. She  must  always  be  beautiful, 
but,  after  all,  beauty  was  not  everything. 
He  hoped  Gusty  would  be  kind  to  her, 
but  already  she  had  succeeded  in  im- 
parting her  misgivings  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  Christina  turned  in 
at  the  Park  gates,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
all  the  expectations  which  others  had 
entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
would  make  her  entrance.  She  was  full 
of    vague  anticipations    of    something 
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new  and  unknown,  and   charming   in 
its  novelty,  whicb  was  about  to  be  dis- 
played before  her,  and  she  was  curious 
and  wondering  what  she  might  see  and 
hear ;  but  she  was  curious  to  see  Miss 
Cleasby,    because     she     was     Captain 
Cleasby's  sister,  and  because  she  might 
constitute  a  new  element  in  her  life,  not 
because  she  was  an  important  person  in 
the    neighbourhood,   nor    because    she 
lived  at  the  Park.     And  as  to  the  im- 
pression  she  herself  might  make,  she 
did  not  think  of  it  at  alL     She  was  too 
proud  and  too  unconscious,  perhaps  too 
careless  of  other  people's  opinion.     She 
could  not  have  been  ashamed  of  their 
position,  as  her  mother  was,  poor  wo- 
man ;  but  then  she  had  no  regrets  to 
weigh  her  down,  nor  thoughts  of  what 
might  have  been.     She  cared  little  for 
her  own  beauty,  but  yet  she  knew  that 
she  was  pretty,  and  perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness   added     something    to    her 
courage.      But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in 
spite  of  her  enterprise  and  frank  sim- 
plicity, she  would   not  have   gone   so 
easily  to  the  Park  if  Captain  Cleasby 
had  been  at  home.    She  knew  him,  and 
she  did  not  know  his  sister,  but  yet  she 
preferred   to    introduce    herself.     This 
afternoon  it   was    not    until   she  had 
watched  him    drive    past    the    White 
House  on  his  way  into  Overton  that 
she  laid  aside  her  work  and  announced 
her  intention  of  going  to  the  Park  that 
afternoon.     She  had  not  asked  herself 
why  it  was   so;    she   would   seek   his 
sister,  but  she   would   not  seek  him. 
She  had  told  her  grandfather  that  she 
wished  to  be  friends,  but  she  felt  whilst 
she  said  it  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
she  could  not  be  friends  with  Captain 
Cleasby.    Perhaps,  after  all,  her  mother 
was  right,  and  there  was  a  gulf  between 
them  which  could  not  be  passed ;  per- 
haps it  was  true  that  a  barrier  had  been 
raised  between  prosperity  and  poverty, 
between  them  and  people  of  the  world. 
Only  she  had  not  felt  it  so  much  at  first, 
and  she  did  not  feel  it  now  when  she 
thought  of  his  sister.     But  she  knew 
it  was  otherwise  with  Captain  Cleasby; 
if  he  came  she  would  be  glad  to  see 
him,   only  she  could  no   longer  be  as 


friendly  as  she  had  liked  to  be  ;  and 
though  she  was  not  used  to  being  afraid, 
she  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  Park  if  he 
were  to  be  there.  He  was  not  there 
to-day,  however,  as  she  knew,  so  she 
followed  the  butler  across  the  great 
stone  hall,  with  the  glass  doors  opening 
on  to  the  garden,  and  the  flowering 
shrubs  blossoming  in  the  stands;  and 
though  her  eyes  were  full  of  light,  and 
the  colour  was  glowing  in  her  cheeks 
when  the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown 
open  for  her  to  pass  in,  it  was  only  be- 
cause she  was  a  little  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  the  thing. 

Miss  Cleasby  was  sitting  at  her  wiiting 
table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  but 
she  rose  when  Christina  came  in,  and 
went  forward  to  meet  her,  and  held  out 
her  soft,  shapely  hand,  and  looked  down 
at  her,  not  tenderly,  but  with  a  generous 
dispassionate  gaze,  and  was  struck,  as 
she  could  not  help  being  struck,  by  her 
beauty.  This  was  not  the  little,  shrink- 
ing, village  girl  she  had  expected,  to 
whom  she  had  meant  to  be  kind,  since 
she  must  come  and  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Christina  was  very  slight,  but, 
as  her  brother  had  s&id,  she  was  almost 
as  tall  as  herself,  and  she  held  her  head 
like  a  queen,  and  she  looked  straight 
into  Miss  Cleasby's  eyes  with  the  candid 
inquiring  look  of  one  who,  for  her  part, 
has  nothing  to  conceal.  And  then  she 
glanced  round  the  luxurious  room,  at 
the  mirrors  and  the  cabinets  and  the 
gilded  furniture,  with  admiration,  and 
no  awe. 

"  How  pretty  it  all  is,"  she  said  :  and 
she  looked  round  with  the  open  admira- 
tion of  a  child. 

"Yes,"  said  Augusta,  vaguely.  She 
was  astonished,  and  had  not  quite  re- 
covered herself,  and  she  sat  down  again 
and  looked  at  Christina  much  as  Chris- 
tina looked  at  the  new  surroundings, 
only  in  her  look  surprise  predominated. 
And  she  was  much  more  sorry  for  Chris- 
tina than  she  had  been  before  ;  she  was 
not  a  little,  vain  girl  as  she  had  imagined, 
but  perhaps  that  made  it  worse — she 
would  not  be  so  easily  consoled ;  and  she 
was  not  a  child,  to  be  played  with  and 
put  aside  at  pleasure. 
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Augusta  was  a  "woman  of  the  world, 
and  2)erhaps  even  a  little  hlas^,  but  it 
had  never  been  her  habit  to  trouble 
herself  to  find  conversation,  and  as  she 
had  nothing  particular  to  Bay  she  kept 
silence,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair  and 
twisted  her  pen  about  in  her  fingers. 
And  then  Christina  came  to  an  end  of 
her  survey  of  the  room,  and  turned  her 
eyes  upon  her  again. 

*'  I  believe  I  am  in  your  way ;  don't 
you  -svant  to  finish  your  letters?"  she 
avsked  ;  but  even  now  there  was  no  shy- 
ness or  awkwardness  in  her  manner. 

"Not  in  the  least;  my  letters  "will 
wait.  It  is  too  hot  to  be  busy,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  idle. 
Won't  you  take  off  your  hat  and  stay 
witli  me,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do  ]  You  know  we  shall  live  here  per- 
haps ibr  ever  and  ever,  and  I  want 
somebody  very  much  to  tell  me  all  about 
everything,  and  who  are  the  good  people 
who  expect  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  and  who 
are  the  people  who  w^on^t  come  to  meet 
tlicm  ;  and  who  is  the  young  lady  that 
likes  to  be  asked  to  sing,  and  who  is  the 
young  gentleman  that  likes  to  listen  to 
her.  You  must  tell  me  what  the  politics 
(^f  the  place  are,  you  know,  that  I  may 
not  be  treading  on  people's  toes." 

**P>ut.I  don't  really  know  anything 
about  it,  Miss  Cleasby.  You  know 
grandpapa  is  getting  old,  and  we  see 
liardly  anybody  at  all.  We  know  so 
few  of  the  Overton  people,  and  we  have 
no  <;ne  to  dinner  except  Mr.  Warde  now 
and  then." 

'-  Oil  yes,  the  clergyman.  Of  course 
one's  clergyman  one  always  respects.  I 
think  1  generally  respect  them  too  much 
to  ask  them  to  dinner.  Somehow,  it 
detracts  from  their  dignity  to  see  them 
cat  :  and  then,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  schools,  and  district  visiting,  and 
poor  ixople.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
capahle  of  clerical  conversation." 

*'  I  don't  know  about  conversation," 
said  (,'hiistina  :  "but  I  don't  think  vou 
"would  laugh  at  Mr.  Warde  if  you  knew 
all  the  good  that  he  does.  You  should 
hear  tin?  people  speak  of  him.  And  it 
isn't  because  of  Avhat  he  gives ;  he  makes 
tlK'iu   independent  enough,   only  they 


know  that  if  they  are  starving  he  will 
go  without  his  dinner  any  day  for  their 
sake,  and  he  doesn't  care  what  he  does 
if  it  is  for  their  good.  He  takes  half  of 
the  parish  Avork  in  Overton,  because  the 
Vicar  is  an  old  man  and  doesn't  care 
much  about  things ;  and  many  nights,  I 
know,  he  is  called  up  to  sick  people  miles 
away  from  here  because  they  like  him  so." 

"Don't  be  indignant,"  said  Augusta, 
lazily ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  a  hero. 
And  it  is  fine  too,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  to  give  up  one's  life  for 
people  who  are  so  far  off  from  one,  or  to 
give  up  one's  life  for  anyone  at  alL  I 
wonder  why  he  thinks  it  worth  while." 

"  It  is  not  the  reward,"  said  Christina, 
still  a  little  indignant. 

"  1^0,  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  reward  : 
I  don't  quite  see  what  reward  he  could 
look  to.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  enthu- 
siasm to  carry  him  on :  it  is  not  like 
mission  work,  where  there  is  some  ex- 
citement and  a  chance  of  martyrdom. 
It  is  this  plodding  work  among  carters 
and  turnip-fields  that  must  be  so  dis- 
heartening. I  wonder  why  he  thinks  it 
worth  while." 

"  The  people  like  him,  and  that  must 
be  something,"  said  Christina;  "but  I 
believe  he  would  do  it  all  the  same  if 
they  did  not.  It  is  rather  curious,  but 
I  believe  he  does  it  just  because  he 
thinks  it  right.  And  after  all,  the 
carters  are  just  as  nice  as  other  people, 
or  nicer;  I  don't  know  why  you  say 
that  they  are  fai-  off." 

"  Yes,  I  know;  I  can  talk  about  liberty 
and  equality  and  universal  brotherhood 
too,  sometimes.  I  don't  quarrel  with 
you  for  that.  By  all  means  let  the 
ploughmen  have  their  right,  and  let  us 
share  our  bread  and  butter  with  them 
— there  is  enough  for  us  all.  But 
don't  think  that  it  will  bring  them 
any  nearer.  They  won't  understand  us, 
and  Ave  shall  not  understand  them." 

"  iJo  people  ever  understand  each 
other  ? "  said  Christina.  8he  began  to 
think  how  little  she  could  conceive  of 
the  feelings  of  those  nearest  to  her,  of 
those  with  whom  she  had  always  lived. 
How  inexplicable  to  her  was  her  grand- 
father's   bitterness   and    her    mother's 
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despondency, — and  she  sighed  as  she 
thouf(ht  of  it. 

"Do  we  ever  understand  our- 
selves]" said  Miss  Cleasby:  and  then 
she  paused,  and  her  moralizing  ended 
in  sudden  laughter.  "We  are  grow- 
ing dreadfully  metaphysical,"  she  said, 
"  discoursing  in  this  way  of  social 
questions  and  human  nature.  But 
seriously,  is  the  career  of  a  district 
visitor  the  only  one  that  is  open  to  one 
here?  because  your  Mr.  Warde  seems 
to  expect  me  to  go  and  tell  his  little 
boys  all  about  Joseph  and  his  brothers 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  my  capabilities  are  strong  in  that 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  him  my 
Mr.  Warde,"  said  Christina,  "  and  I  am 
afraid  I  can't  tell  you  much  about  the 
parish.  Of  course  I  know  the  people, 
at  least  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  I 
don't  go  to  the  school,  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  teach." 

"Poor  Mr.  Warde,  I  begin  to  com- 
miserate him,"  said  Miss  Cleasby ;  "  he 
has  evidently  no  sympathy  or  assistance. 
I  do  believe  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
offer  my  valuable  help,  after  all." 

From  that  they  went  on  to  other 
subjects.  Miss  Cleasby  spoke  of  her 
life  abroad,  the  things  she  had  done  and 
the  people  she  had  seen,  but  all  the 
time  no  word  was  said  of  Captain 
Cleasby  or  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Christina. 

Perhaps  in  each  of  their  minds  there 
was  an  unconscious  reference  to  him  in 
his  connection  with  the  other:  Chris- 
tina's predominant  feeling  was  that  her 
new  acquaintance  was  his  sister,  and 
Miss  Cleasby  looked  at  her  visitor  not 
as  at  a  casual  stranger,  but  as  at  the  girl 
that  Walter  was  amusing  himself  with. 
Yet  they  both  started  when  suddenly  a 
shadow  darkened  the  window,  coming 
between  them  and  the  level  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  and  Captain  Cleasby 
stepped  into  the  room. 

He  stepped  in  from  the  terrace,  and 
took  off  his  hat  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Christina. 

"So  you  are  here  at  last/'  he  said 
with  a  smile. 


His  manners  were  as  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed as  ever,  and  his  entrance  was 
no  unnatund  interruption  to  their  con- 
versation, and  yet,  though  he  had  been  in 
their  thoughts,  his  presence  changed  the 
aspect  of  tilings  and  caused  a  revulsion 
in  each  of  their  minds.  Augusta  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  rather  taking  the 
attitude  of  a  spectator,  and  Christina 
drew  a  little  away  from  her,  and  sent 
her  quick,  startled  glances  about  the 
room,  as  if  seeking  for  a  subject  of 
conversation  or  a  pretext  for  departure. 
"Do  you  remember  the  house  at 
all?"  said  Captain  Cleasby;  "I  suppose 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  altered,  but  you 
know  you  are  visiting  your  own  an- 
cestral halls."  He  had  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  the  sofa  opposite  to  his  sister 
and  Christina,  and  looked  at  them  both 
as  if  he  were  a  little  curious  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  which  the  visit  had 
brought  about  between  them. 

"  I  remember  very  little  about  it," 
said  Christina ;  "I  was  only  three 
years  old,  I  think,  when  we  went  away, 
— no,I  must  have  been  older,  but  I  don't 
remember  it  weU.  I  recognized  the 
staircase,  because  I  tumbled  all  the  way 
down  that  flight  of  stairs  into  the  hall ; 
and  I  remember  the  passages  just  beyond, 
because  Bernard,  my  cousin,  and  1  used 
to  play  hide-and-seek  there,  but  I  believe 
that  is  nearly  all." 

"That  is  very  disappointing.  I  hoped 
you  would  have  all  kinds  of  associations, 
and  have  been  able  to  hand  down  to  us 
the  traditions  of  the  place.  It  seems  to 
me  you  are  very  hard-hearted." 

"No,  I  am  not;  only  I  forget.  I 
suppose,  if  I  remembered,  I  should  be 
unhappy  at  having  to  see  strangers  here ; 
but  I  forget,  and  so  it  doesn't  matter 
to  me." 

"And  now  you  have  said  the  un- 
kindest  thing  of  all,'*  said  Captain 
Cleasby.  And  whilst  they  were  speak- 
ing, Miss  Cleasby  sat  watching,  lazily 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  with 
her  eyelids  half  lowered  over  her  eyes ; 
but  she  roused  herself  and  spoke,  before 
Christina  could  answer  her  brother's 
last  speech,  which  indeed  she  had  not 
thought  to  answer. 
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"  W'.;  wero  discoursing  of  much 
pleaj-iiiittjF  and  more  profitable  things 
h(ti<ji(t  vou  came  in,  Walter,"  she  said ; 
^•inc'ii  always  will  be  so  personal.  Now 
]u.^t  ol^-erve  the  difference:  we  had  been 
con.-ilering  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
the  constitution  of  society,  the  means  of 
reform  and  their  effects,  not  to  speak  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  aspects ;  you 
come  i«lly  sauntering  in  at  the  window, 
the  id*,;i  of  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
reacliiij;^'  the  sofa  the  prominent  one  in 
your  mind ;  and,  instead  of  applying 
your.-'-lf  to  the  solution  of  these  weighty 
prohi«,iii.s,  you  immediately  engage  us 
in  frivolous  s|)eculations  as  to  our  in- 
dividual pa.st." 

*•  Which  at  least  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  are  qualified  to  speak,  my 
dear  Au'^'usta,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  call 
personal  talk  frivolous.  When  we  talk 
of  onr.-^«lves,  are  we  not  talking  of  the 
subj<- a  that  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts  ?  " 

'•  That  is  your  personal  experience,  I 
suppose/' 

'•  (Jiiptain  Cleasby  does  not  mean 
that  wc  can  get  rid  of  other  people  or 
(jther  things,"  said  Christina ;  "  at  least 
1  sui)pose  not;  ho  only  means  that  they 
are  interesting  in  their  connection  with 
ourselves." 

*'  That  is  only  another  form  of  selfish- 


ness. 


"if  you  like  to  say  so, — though,  con- 
sidering our  relationship,  the  doctrine 
has  its  advantages  for  you ;  for  of 
course  the  consanguinity  enhances  the 
interest,  and  in  my  eyes  invests  you 
with  many  imaginary  charms  :  but  I 
will  not  give  it  up,  simply  because  it 
would  be  an  impossibility.  Why  are 
our  possessions  dear  to  ua,  but  because 
they  are  our  own  ?  Why  may  we  not 
have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  places 
in  which  wo  have  been  bom  and  bred] 
Why  may  I  not  take  pleasure  in  think- 
in;;  that  Miss  North  has  run  about  my 
})assiiL;es  and  stood  at  njy  table  to  taste 
the  wine  in  her  grandfather's  glass?" 
said  (Japtain  Cleasby,  a  little  patheti- 
cally ;  but  though  he  addressed  his 
sister,  he  was  looking  at  Christina. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  Miss 
(Jleasby ;   and,  though  she  was  vexed 


at  his  speech,  she  showed  no  annoyance. 
''  I  suppose  we  do  regard  onr  belong- 
ings, whether  things  or  people,  as 
worthy  of  more  honour  because  of  their 
connection  with  ourselves.  That  is  why 
we  put  our  great-aunt  Eachel  in  a  franio 
and  hang  her  up  over  the  mantelpiece 
with  the  other  family  miniatures,  al- 
though, unless  the  artist  did  her  great 
injustice,  she  must  have  been  one  of  the 
plainest  young  women  ever  seen.  Have 
you  looked  at  her,  Miss  North?  She 
hangs  just  between  my  grandmother 
(taken,  I  believe,  in  the  character  of 
Amarvllis)  and  my  brother  as  ist  little 
boy."^ 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Christina :  and 
she  went  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  miniatures  hanging  there 
by  their  faded  ribbons  on  the  back- 
ground of  crimson  velvet,  as  they  had 
hung  before  the  Cleasby s  went  abroad, 
when  some  of  the  men  and  women  who 
looked  out  from  their  frames  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  were  still  looking 
back  te  that  time  and  growing  old  and 
greyheaded. 

"  They  are  nearly  all  dead  now,"  said 
Miss  Cleasby.  "  Do  you  see  that  young 
man  in  the  uniform)  That  was  my 
Uncle  Charlie  :  he  was  always  sickly  ; 
but  he  would  go  into  the  army,  and  he 
was  shot  some  time  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  I  believe,  when  he  was  only  five- 
and- twenty.  Then  there  is  his  brother 
George,  that  square-looking  man :  he 
was  a  physician,  and  older  than  Charlie, 
but  he  only  died  two  years  ago.  There 
was  one  other  brother.  Uncle  Eobert, 
and  he  is  alive  still,  and  the  only  really 
rich  one  among  us.  The  girl  there  is 
their  mother  :  she  was  pretty,  I  believe. 
Oh, — do  you  think  the  little  head  below 
like  W^altor?  It  was  done  when  lie 
was  six  years  old." 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  child  in  a 
scarlet  blouse,  with  his  fair  hair  cut  in 
a  straight  line  across  his  forehead,  and 
falling  down  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
was  a  delicate-looking  boy,  and  even 
now  there  was  a  likeness  to  Captain 
Cleasby,  in  the  rather  deep-set  eyes 
and  in  the  sensitive  lines  about  the 
mouth. 
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^*  Yes,  I  think  it  is  like  him,"  said 
Christina,  smiling. 

And  all   this  time  Captain  Cleasby 
had  taken  no  part  in  what  was  said,  for, 
naturally,  the  repetition  of  his  family 
history  had  no  interest  for  him ;  and 
the   only  thing   of  which  he  was  dis- 
tinctly conscious  was  Christina,  stand- 
ing before  him  on  the  rug,  resting  one 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece  as  she  looked 
at  the  miniatures.     And  now  he  knew 
that  his  sister  had  been  wrong  in  her 
anticipations.     Christina  might  be  dif- 
ferent  from   other   girls,    but    nothing 
could  detract  from  her  charm  and  her 
beauty.    Augusta  had  been  quite  wrong. 
She  was  perhaps  a  little  shy,  her  looks 
were   a   little   startled,  but   there   was 
nothing  awkward  in  the  touch  of  shy- 
ness ;    perhaps   it  was  more  attractive 
than   the   perfect   confidence   she    had 
shown  at  first,  and  he  felt  instinctively 
that  it  was  not  caused  by  her  position 
in  the  house,  nor  by  the  sight  of  what 
he  had  called  their  magnificence,  nor  by 
anythincr  so  external  to  herself.     She 
was   beautiful,   but  that  was   not   all. 
Her  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  but  it 
was  a  voice  that  could  ring  out  at  times, 
and  her  smile  was  sudden  and  vivid : 
and  as    to   her   dress,   his   sister  was 
always  well  dressed ;   she  was   magni- 
ficent   even    in    her    mourning  ;    but 
nothing  could  be  more  graceful   than 
the   soft   folds   of    Christina's   muslin. 
He  noticed  it  all,  even  the  little  hand 
hanging  down  by  her  side.     It  weis  not 
so  white  as  his  sister's,  it  was  slighter 
and  narrower,  but  yet  there  was  force 
about  it.     The  misgivings  his  sister  had 
raised  up  in  his  mind  faded  completely 
as  he  looked  at  Christina,  standing  there 
in  her  unconscious  grace,  frankly  look- 
ing round  at  all  there  was  to  see ;  but 
another  misgiving  had  arisen  mingled 
with   pleasure   and   pain,    a  misgiving 
which  he  would  have  put  from  him,  but 
which  would  not  be  dismissed. 

There  are  light  natures  which  yet 
have  the  power  of  conceiving  and  in 
some  sort  comprehending  passions  which. 
they  have  never  experienced  and  depths 
which  they  have  never  sounded.  What 
they  see  is  strange,  it  is  sometimes  ridi- 
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culous,  and  yet  they  feel  in  themselves 
that  it  exists.  Faintly  and  dimly  was 
borne  in  upon  Walter  Cleasby,  through 
the  sensitive  fibre  of  his  artistic  percep- 
tions, a  sense  of  something  which  moved 
and  stirred  Christina's  being,  and  vi- 
brated through  all  the  jarring  discords 
with  which  her  life  was  filled.  He  did 
not  seek  to  analyse  it,  he  strove  rather 
to  put  away  from  himself  the  knowledge 
of  its  existence;  but  nevertheless  the 
sense  of  it  would  at  times  flash  across 
his  spirit,  mingled  with  a  fear  of  coming 
perplexity  and  trouble.  He  was  not  a 
vain  man,  and  Christina  certainly  had 
given  him  no  cause  for  vanity  :  she  had 
not  sought  him ;  when  he  had  crossed 
her  path  she  had  met  him  with  a 
friendly  frankness  which  had  no  co- 
quetry in  it ;  but  now,  though  she  was 
frank  as  ever,  there  was  a  certain  shy 
excitement  underlying  her  manner  which 
troubled  him  a  little. 

"  I  must  be  going  home,"  said  Chris- 
tina, turning  from  the  chimney-piece 
and  taking  up  her  hat.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  words ;  but  somehow  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  tone  of  her 
voice  had  changed. 

"Oh,  don't  go  yet,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby  ;  "  wait  a  little  longer.  I  am 
sure  they  can  do  without  you  for  one 
afternoon.  You  go  away  just  as  I  come 
home." 

"But  I  must  go,"  said  Christina. 
"  Good-bye,  Miss  Cleasby." 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  said  Miss 
Cleasby.  "  Good-bye.  You  will  not  ex- 
pect me  to  come  to  your  house ;  you 
know  that  I  go  nowhere  now :"  and/ 
she  did  not  ask  Chiistina  to  come  again, 
though  she  was  very  different  from  what 
she  had  expected,  and  her  visit  had 
been  an  amusement  and  interest  to. 
her. 

"  We  will  come  to  the  gate  with  you, 
said  Captain  Cleasby,  "  if  you  will  allow 
AuRusta  time  to  make  up  her  mind 
and  to  get  up  from  her  chair.  Come, 
Gusty,  the  sun  is  quite  low,  and  it  will 
do  you  good  to  get  a  little  air." 

"Will  it?"  said  his  sister,  rather 
doubtfully ;  but  she  did  get  up  from 
her  seat  and  consented  to  walk  down 
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the  hill  to  the  gate,  all  three  talking 
to^rether  of  indifferent  things,  and  loiter- 
ing in  the  evening  sunshine. 

*'  You  Trill  come  again,"  Captain 
Cleashy  said  to  Christina,  as  they  parted 
at  the  gate ;  but  Christina  made  no 
direct  answer,  neither  did  his  sister 
second  his  request. 

"  AVliy  could  you  not  he  a  little 
more  friendly?"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
hack  towards  the  house  with  his  sister. 
'*  2s  o  one  asks  you  to  put  yourself  out 
of  the  way ;  but,  if  you  like  her,  why 
not  l^e  friendly  ?  '* 

^'  Aro  we  to  go  all  over  the  old 
grouiil  again,  "Walter  ?  You  know 
very  well  why.  Sho  is  quite  unlike 
what  I  expected.  1  won't  call  her 
a  poor  little  thing  av.y  longer ;  but 
I  am  .just  iis  sorry  for  her  as  I  was 
before,  and  I  know  very  well  what 
it   mi.ims    when   you    are    so    anxious 


that  I  should  be  kind  to  my  neigh- 
bours." 

*'  I  should  feel  just  the  s&me  about 
it  if  I  were  at  Kamschatka.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me ;  I  can  see  her 
as  much  as  I  like  without  your  having 
anything  to  do  with  it  And,  after  all, 
I  am  not  an  Apollo.  You  are  quite 
ridiculous  about  it,  Au^sta  ! " 

"Xo,  I  am  not.  I  know  you  are 
not  an  Apollo, — that  is  nothing  to  the 
l)urpose ;  and  as  to  j'our  seeing  her, 
of  course  you  could  see  her  ;  but  what 
you  want  me  to  do  is  to  take  the 
responsibility  off  your  hands,  and  that 
is  an  office  I  decline." 

And  then  they  talked  of  other  thing?, 
and  did  not,  as  some  people  might  have 
done,  come  to  a  quarrel  on  the  subject. 
The  Cleasbys  were  a  sweet-tempered 
race — and  perhaps  they  neither  of  them 
thought  it  worth  while. 
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My  dear  Friend, 

You  asked  me,  wlien  we  last 
met,  to  give  you  tlie  result  of  my  small 
personal  experiences  in  regard  to  Middle- 
Class  Education.  I  have  little  to  say, 
little  to  tell ;  but  if  all  who  can  deal 
with  facts  are  willing  to  contribute  them 
to  the  general  store,  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  more  sound  than  any  which  can  be 
obtained  from  theory. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  first 
asked  myself  what  could  be  done  to 
further  the  good  education  of  girls  be- 
longing to  the  different  grades  of  what 
are  termed  the  Middle  Classes.  General 
rumour  and  the  report  of  friends  had 
told  me  of  small  private  schools  dotted 
over  the  country,  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual teaching  left  the  children  with  the 
impression  that  the  Jordan  was  a  moun- 
tain, and  Paris  the  capital  of  Turkey; 
whilst  the  moral  training  was  strength- 
ened by  instruction  in  the  refinements  of 
social  life,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
getting  in  and  out  of  a  carriage.  As  I 
thought  over  the  matter  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  cheap  schools — and  those 
to  which  I  allude  were  necessarily  cheap 
— must  be  the  supervision  and  influ- 
ence of  educated  ladies,  who  should 
make  the  school  their  personal  care. 
That  such  a  school  should,  so  fer  as  I 
myself  was  concerned,  be  a  Church 
school,  was  a  necessity.  As  a  Church- 
woman,  whatever  I  could  do  in  the  way 
of  education  could  not  but  rest  on 
Church  principles ;  for  education  im- 
plies moral  training,  moral  training  im- 
plies religion  as  its  sanction,  and  religion 
implies  a  creed — it  may  be  that  of  the 
Unitarian,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Anglican — but  a  creed  it  must  be. 

But  the  parish  in  which  alone  it  was  in 
my  power  to  work  was  not  one  in  which 


a  Church  school  was  likely  to  obtain 
sympathy.  The  time,  however,  came 
at  last.  A  new  church  was  built,  a 
new  district  marked  out,  and  the  door 
was  opened.  If  a  school  could  be 
established,  I  was  promised  the  co- 
operation of  the  incumbent. 

But  the  "if"  was  a  very  serious 
one;  the  town  Avas  small,  the  popula- 
tion fluctuating ;  the  upper  tradesmen 
were  few,  the  lower  were  poor,  rents 
were  extravagantly  high,  provisions 
extremely  dear,  the  whole  place  was 
in  a  half-developed  state,  struggling 
into  existence.  And  a  Middle  School 
ought  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
classes  who  were  to  benefit  by  it  were 
in  a  position  which  made  it  impera- 
tive upon  them  to  pay  fsr  their  own 
education.  Would  they  do  so  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  place  a 
good  day-school,  which  was  ^  I  at 
first  thought  of,  on  a  firm  foundation  % 
This  was  the  question  to  be  solved. 

The  first  requisite  was  money.  My 
calculations  wei*e,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  £200  a  year  for 
three  years,  and  £100  for  the  first  ex- 
penses. But  before  this  sum  could  be 
secured,  the  need  for  the  school  without 
delay  was  pressed  upon  so  strongly  that 
it  was  determined  to  begin  with  about 
£150  secured  for  the  first  year,  and  con- 
siderably less  for  the  two  succeeding 
years.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
school  was  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this 
fund.  Our  highest  subscriptions  were 
£5.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  had  a 
donation  of  a  larger  sum,  but  never 
exceeding  £20.  The  Guardian  was 
good  enough  to  insert  a  letter  which 
brought  some  help,  but  more  applica- 
tions for  the  office  of  governess. 

I  had  a  strong  opinion  myself  as  to 
this  choice.  It  was  founded  upon  ex- 
perience.    No  teaching  that  I  had  ever 
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\:z.^j'^zi  was  in  ite  grounding  like  that 
o:  a  f:^,niac^UA  Tniaxnsfi  from  cne  of 
*.;-'j  ^eat  training  Bchools.  It  might 
}/(:  narrow  in  its  ranjfe,  but  it  -nras 
tboro  M;:h  :  and  the  order  and  method 
iiiCji'j'itf:/!  and  in«L?te<l  upon  were  in- 
Tal-.a'.je.  My  friend,  the  incnmVient, 
agr'r^  i  with  me,  and  we  advertise^l  in  the 
>'atio:;al  Sobriety's  Monthly  Pajjer.  A 
f;vi'  v.^<;ks  br^u;:ht  us  as  many,  I  think, 
a-;  fory  applications.  All  were  put  a^ide 
b  M  t  t };  I  e e .  From  those  t h ree  we  selected 
or.'r,  -  jp[Xirted  by  the  most  satij»fac*ory 
t':-ti::jonials.  Our  proposed  mistre.<3 
had  hf'j'M,  when  very  young,  a  governess 
in  a  private  family,  and  had  then  l^^en 
luo't  wiwely  recommended  to  jro  ti  a 
train ir.g  school.  She  had  made  adnii- 
rahl*;  i;-e  of  her  time  whilnt  there,  and 
had  obtained  a  lirstrclass  certi6cate. 
i'rirjr:iples,  temper,  and  refinement  of 
inind  and  manner  were  guaranteed  to 
u-ij  aud  the  agreement  was  made.  She 
iva.H  to  receive  a  salary  of  £^0  per 
aniiuiij,  and  to  be  prm'ided  with  hMliHng 
and  coals,  the  latter  in  this  part  of  the 
v.'orld  a  moht  expensive  item. 

W'lj^n  I  say  that  the  success  of  the 
school  is  mainly  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
governess,  you  will  understand  how  fully 
our  expectations  were  justifiefl. 

liut  the  circle  of  instruction  in  a 
national  school  was  not  sufficient  for 
that  which  we  were  proposing  to  set  on 
foot.  Histriry  must  include  far  more 
than  tljc  lUatory  of  England  ;  French 
and  niuMc  would  be  exjKJCted.  How 
\v(;rc  Ihe.-e  studies  to  be  prrn'idHl  for? 
•Mu-ic  Ic.-sons  could  be  given  by  a  nia**tfr, 
but  I  myself  undertook  to  enlarge  the 
children's  views  upon  history  gen«Mally  ; 
wllil^•t  by  recommending  books  to  the 
head  governess  I  was  able  to  |>ut.  her 
in  the  way  of  extending  her  own  sphere 
of  in.-t ruction.  French  we  trust^'d,  for 
i\\(t  lime  being,  to  a  lady  who  was  nu>st 
kin<lly  willing  to  help  us,  and  who 
in<l(«Ml  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
( li'">I  w;w  sufficiently  advanced  to  su- 
able u>  to  engag(j  a  permanent  te.iclii  r. 

S(.  I'll- we  ha<l  provi(h-<l  tor  tlic  ''a«-h- 
iii^',  bnl  wher(5  were  wtj  to  liiid  'h  se 
wiilim;  to  bo  taught?  ()nr  |ip--!Mft^ 
w«  re  by  no  means  promising.      W'    put 


o^t  a  pro?pc«tui>;,  which  gave  the  names 
of  two  gentlemen  as  trostees,  the  in- 
cumbent  of  the  district  as  Tisitor,  his 
wife  and  myself  as  raperintendentB. 
In  reply  to  our  proposition,  we  had 
the  ofl*rr  of  three  pupils,  the  children 
of  some  of  the  first  tradesmen  in  the  plaoeL 
I>ut  at  the  same  time  we  were  told  that  a 
school  was  about  to  be  opened  by  aa 
ex-national  schoolmaster  and  his  wife, 
which,  as  it  was  snre  to  be  good,  would 
no  do!ibt  take  all  the  third-grade  child- 
ren  (if  one  may  so  divide  them),  and 
verA'  probably  a  large  proportion  of  the 
second  grade  upon  whom  onr  hopes 
had  chiefly  rested  When  I  use  the 
word  "grade  "  I  refer  much  more  to  the 
sum  which  the  parents  could  afford,  or 
wriuld  be  willing  to  pay  for  education, 
than  to  any  social  distinction.  We 
hoped  that  St  Boniface  School,  as  it 
was  called,  would  attract  the  second 
as  well  as  the  upper  grade ;  but  we 
found,  almost  immediately,  that  in  order 
to  this  the  terms  must  be  lowered 
We  had  begun  with  asking  £10  per 
annum,  but  we  soon  made  an  alteration, 
anfl  asked  £G  for  children  of  eight 
years  of  age,  with  an  increase  of  ^1 
each  year  up  to  £10 ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  two  or  more  children  from  the 
same  family,  we  made  a  deduction  of 
£2  per  annum  for  each  child. 

AVith  four  pupils  as  a  certainty,  and 
the  distant  hope  of  one  or  two  more, 
we  were  purposing  to  open  the  school, 
wh«*n  our  governess  wrote  to  us,  asking 
if  she  might  bring  three  children  who 
had  been  left  to  her  care,  their  parents 
b«ing  absent  from  England.  She  would 
pay  their  expenses,  including  the  school 
ftifi*,  out  of  the  sum  she  herself  received 
for  them.  This  request  was  in  many 
re^jpects  advantageous  to  us,  but  it  in- 
volved a  very  important  question-* 
W^'F-e  we  to  take  boaixlers  ?  We  had  only 
contemplated  a  day-school.  Upon  con- 
sidnration  we  enlarged  our  prospectus,  and 
advert isjed,  stating  that  we  were  willing 
to  receive  boarders  for  £30  per  annum. 
\\  r  proposed  giving  the  governess  £16 
p«i  annum  for  e.ich  child's  board,  which, 
when  the  Christmas  and  Midsummer 
holidays,  of  six  \vo«ks  each,  were  de- 
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ducted,  made  the  rate  £20  per  annum. 
And  80  we  began  our  work  with  seven 
pupils,  in  a  small  furnished  house,  for 
which  we  paid  £77  per  annum,  this 
sum  including  cooking  and  attendance. 
It  sounds  extravagant,  yet  it  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  do. 

Before  the  first  year  had  expired,  the 
two  rooms,  which  were  used  as  parlour 
and  schoolroom,  proved  to  be  too  small. 
We  had  a  few  more  day- scholars  and 
the  hope  of  two  more  boarders.  It  was 
necessary  to  move  our  quarters.  Again, 
we  had  no  choice.  The  only  house  which 
would  suit  us  was  offered  to  us  at  £  1 2  5  per 
annum,  including  cooking,  &c.,  with  the 
stipulation  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
were  to  take  the  house  ourselves,  and 
buy  the  furniture,  very  old  and  shabby 
though  it  was,  at  a  valuation  of  £150. 
And  we  accepted  the  terms.  Two  kind 
friends  advanced  us  £140  without  in- 
terest, and  the  remaining  ten  pounds 
we  managed  to  provide  out  of  the  sale 
of  some  articles  which  were  not  needed 
by  us.  The  school  increased  very 
slowly.  Our  number  had  not  risen 
to  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  day- 
scholars.  Only  one  boarder  had  come 
to  us,  besides  a  niece  of  the  governess, 
whose  three  private  pupils  were  also 
very  uncertain  as  to  their  stay.  Still 
we  were  not  in  debt,  and  we  had  a  small 
surplus  to  help  us  in  the  coming  year, 
but  the  close  of  that  year  would  bring 
us  also  to  the  close  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  promised  subscriptions. 
What  was  to  be  done  then?  There 
were  few  first-gi-ade  children  left  whom 
we  could  expect  to  have  as  day-pupils, 
and  tlie  second  and  third  gi'ade  were 
drawn  away  by  the  new  and  good 
school  .^et  up  on  a  liberal  basis  by  the 
ex-natiuTial  schoolmaster  and  his  wife. 

Boarders  seemed  our  best  hope.  We 
advertised  in  different  papers  ;  and,  with 
the  idea  of  making  our  plan  more 
thoroughly  understood,  I  proposed  my- 
self to  call  upon  some  of  the  chief 
tradespeople  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
and  explain  the  object  and  style  of  the 
education  we  proposed  to  give.  Twelve 
visits  I  paid  in  one  day,  and  at  every 
house  I  was  received  with  courtesy  and 
apparent  interest,  but  scarcely  any  hope 


was  held  out  to  me — the  tradespeople 
preferred  sending  their  children  to 
London,  where  they  might  be  taught 
by  "  professors." 

So  I  returned   home  but  little  en- 
couraged.    The  end  of  the  third  year 
drew  near,  and  I  had  serious  misgivings. 
Yet  the  school  was  making  just  that 
progress  in  the  place  which  rendered 
me  extremely  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 
I  made  a  fresh  application  for  very  small 
subscriptions ;  I  begged  for  bs.  annually, 
and  friends  and  acquaintances  responded 
most  kindly.     When  the  quarter-day 
came  round  we  still  paid  our  way.     But 
the  house  was  all  but  empty  of  boarders, 
the  three  private  pupils  were  removed, 
and  there  were  none  to  take  their  place. 
We  proposed  to  let  the  first-floor  rooms, 
and  an   old   servant  of  my  own,   who 
occupied   the   adjoining  lodging-house, 
and    had    undertaken     our     domestic 
arrangements,  could,  we  thought,  man- 
age this  for   us.     The  plan  carried  us 
on    for    some  months,  but   it  was  at 
last  pronounced  a  failure;   the    noise 
of    the    pianos  was  a  disturbance    to 
the   lodgers,   and    the    rooms    did  not 
let.     By  that  time,  however,  our  pros- 
pects  were  improving,     llie  numbers 
in   the  school   had   been  increased  to 
upwards  of  twenty,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions kept  up  so  well  that  we  had  no 
cause  for  present  uneasiness,  even  though 
we   had    been   obliged   to   engage    an 
assistant  mistress,  able  to  teach  French. 
We  gave  her  £30  per  annum,  which  we 
reckoned  could  nearly  be  provided  for 
by   the   music   pupils,  who   paid  four 
guineas  a  year,  and  were  now  taught 
in  the  school  instead  of  out  of  it.     Of 
course  we  had  besides  to  pay  the  head 
mistress  for  the  board  of  the  assistant, 
whose  expenses  therefore  were  £46  per 
annum.     From  that  time  we  have  gone 
on  steadily  increasing;  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  thirty-three  children 
in  the  school,  being  seven  boardei*s  and 
twenty-six  day-pupils.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  very  young,  some  have  only  come 
for    the   winter   months,    but   we    are 
promised  more.     When  the  yearly  ac- 
counts are   made    up  I  hope   to   find 
that   Ave    are     nearly    self-supporting. 
There   w^ill    still  indeed   be   the  debt 
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for  the  fumituro  to  be  paid  off,  but 
this,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
lenders,  who  gave  up  all  claim  to  the 
£10  she  advanced,  was  reduced  last 
year  to  £100.  I  have  given  you  all 
these  financial  details,  my  dear  friend, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  succeed  which 
does  not  stand  iipon  a  firm  financial 
basis ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  show  what  great  hope 
exists  of  being  able  to  establish  a 
successful  Middle  School  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  If  a  school 
of  the  kind  can  succeed  here,  why  not 
elsewhere  ] 

This  is  the  question  which  I  confess 
I  long  to  put  to  everyone  who  talks 
to  mo  about  Middle-Class  Education 
for  girls.  For  the  moral  effects  of 
such  a  school,  so  far  as  I  can  my- 
self bear  witness  to  them,  have  quite 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  every  expec- 
tation. The  examinations  prove  that 
the  cliildren  are  thoroughly  well  in- 
structed. I  know  them  to  be  refined, 
respectful  in  manner,  reverential  in 
church,  simple  and  modest  in  appear- 
ance. I  hear  them  remarked  for  their 
quietness  in  the  streets,  and  their 
general  propriety  of  demeanour.  All 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of 
tlie  governess.  If  she  were  not  what 
she  is,  the  children  under  her  care 
would  not  be  what  they  are.  Lut 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
governess  was  not  competent  for  her 
position,  there  would  be  i^sponsible 
persons  prepared  to  dismiss  her.  If 
the  teaching  were  not  good,  it  would  bo 
proved  l)y  examination.  The  advantage 
of  a  school  having  superintendents,  a 
visitor,  and  trustees,  is  that  the  parents 
feel  coiiiidence  in  it.  And  the  advan- 
tages to  tlio  governess  are,  that  she  is 
freed  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  with 
moderate  care  can  live  with  comfort; 
and  that  she  is  not  obliged  to  enter  into 
uncomfortable  relations  with  the  parents. 
When  anything  disagreeable  is  to  be 
said  or  done,  she  has  only  to  apply  to 
the  superintendent  or  the  visitor,  and 
she  is  directed  what  to  do;  and  thus 
she  is  sj^ared  the  wearing  conflict  be- 
tween  wliat  is  ri;;ht  and   what  is  ex- 


pedient. Oflence  may  be  taken,  and  a 
pupil  may  leave  the  school,  but  she  is  not 
injured  by  it.  And  what  is  still  more 
important,  she  is  not  obliged  to  forego 
any  of  the  arrangements  involving  ex- 
pense, which  are  required  for  the  good 
of  the  children,  and  thus  the  school  is 
saved  from  that  almost  unavoidable  at- 
tendant upon  a  cheap  school — petty, 
stingy  economy — an  economy  which 
must  have  as  lowering  an  effect  upon 
the  pupils,  as  it  has  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate governess  who  is  striving  to  save 
for  the  future  out  of  an  income  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  present 

And  if  you  ask  me  what  are  the  social 
advantages  of  such  a  school,  I  would  say 
it  tends  greatly  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  interest  the  different  classes  of 
society,  in  England  often  so  widely  sepa- 
rated. Because  I  am  superintendent  of 
St.  Boniface  School,  I  have  an  excuse 
for  knowing  not  only  the  children,  but 
the  parents.  AVe  have  subjects  and 
aims  in  common.  I  meet  a  former  pupil 
in  the  street,  and  we  are  friends.  I 
know  what  are  her  home  pursuits,  and 
can  help  her  in  them.  The  young  girl 
who  assists  her  father  in  his  shop  will 
take  pains  to  translate  French  and  an- 
swer questions  in  history  for  me.  If 
she  were  ill  I  should  go  and  see  her ;  if 
she  were  unhappy  I  should  be  allowed 
to  trv  to  comfort  her.  These  are  small 
things  which  affect  myself  individually, 
but  on  a  wider  scale  1  watch  with  very 
great  interest  the  working  of  the  school, 
for  I  find  that  the  pupils  who  have  left 
it  still  look  upon  themselves  as  con- 
nected with  it.  They  visit  it,  and  share 
any  little  pleasure  on  holidays.  It  is 
gradually  becoming,  though  in  a  very 
unobtrusive  way,  a  kind  of  centre  round 
which  the  most  respectable  people  in  the 
town  gather,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  keep  up  a  more  intimate  and 
friendly  connection  with  the  clergyman 
and  his  family ;  though  lam  almost  afraid 
of  saying  all  this,  because  the  work  is  on 
such  a  very  diminutive  scale,  and  of 
course  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  preju- 
diced in  its  favour.  We  find  also, 
that  careful  instruction,  refined  habits^ 
and  good  moral  training,  are  ad- 
vantages which  make  people  with  small 
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incomes  quite  ready  to  overlook  the  dis- 
tinction of  class.  Several  of  our  pupils, 
amongst  the  boarders  especially,  belong 
to  the  professional  classes.  As  we  in- 
sist upon  all  the  children  being  well- 
bred,  though  they  may  not  be  what  is 
called  well-born,  they  meet  on  a  com- 
mon footing  in  the  school,  and  out  of 
it  their  parents  seek  w^hat  acquaintances 
for  them  they  may  prefer. 

You  will  understand  now  why  I  say 
that  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
girls  of  the  middle  classes  is,  I  believe, 
mainly  to  be  solved  by  careful  expen- 
diture upon  a  day-school,  rather  than 
by  a  large  outlay  for  boarding  schools. 
My  experience  is  that  the  lower  grades 
of  the  tradespeople  cannot  afford  to 
place  their  girls  at  a  good  boarding 
school,  and  the  upper  grades  will  only 
do  so  where  tLe  terms  are  high  and 
the  education  is  showy.  They  will 
willingly  pay  sixty  or  eighty  or  a 
hundred  guineas  for  instruction  supple- 
mented by  a  so-called  London  professor ; 
but  they  will  not  pay  eight- and- twenty 
pounds  for  an  education  which  offers 
nothing  but  careful  English  teaching, 
with  music  and  French. 

It  is  not  from  the  opulent  trades- 
men that  I  believe  we  have  as  yet 
reason  to  expect  support  for  middle 
boarding  schools,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  them. 
Day-schools  are,  however,  different. 
Wishing,  as  so  many  persons  do,  to 
keep  their  girls  at  home,  partly  because 
they  cannot  bear  to  part  with  them, 
and  partly  because  they  have  by  that 
means  a  larger  sum  to  expend  upon 
their  boys,  and  to  put  them  out  in 
the  world,  there  will,  I  believe,  always 
be  found  many  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  day-school,  more 
especially  if  they  find  that  it  is  fre- 
quented by  the  professional  classes.  Let 
the  day-school  be  established,  and  the 
admission  of  boarders  can  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances.  The  pro- 
cess is  slow,  but  I  believe  it  is  sure. 

But  my  ambition,  1  confess,  goes  far 
beyond  the  establishment  of  solitary 
schools.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  dream 
of  a  network  of  St.  Boniface  Bchoola 
gradually  spreading  over  the  country. 


I  will  suppose  a  few  influential 
Churchmen  in  a  diocese,  with  the 
Bishop  at  their  head,  exerting  themr 
selves  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  cer- 
tain sum,  say  three  or  i'our  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  five  years,  for  the 
establishment  of  Middle  Schoolfl  for 
girls.  liCt  the  sum  be  obtained,  and 
the  offer  may  then  be  made  to  give  er 
lend  perhaps  fifty  pounds  per  anniua 
for  the  same  period,  to  any  persons 
who  will  guarantee  the  formation  of  a 
St.  Boniface  school  in  any  town  in  the 
diocese. 

With  this  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school  for  five  yeare, 
it  might  be  fairly  reckoned  that  at 
the  end  of  the  time  there  would  lie 
a  certain  number  of  self- supporting 
Church  schools  working  in  the  diocese, 
having  a  common  interest,  and  work- 
ing upon  a  common  system.  That  if 
successful  the  j)lan  might  be  carried 
out  on  an  increasing  scale  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  1  will  only  add  on  the 
financial  question,  that  as  soon  as  a 
school  stands  on  its  own  foundation,  I 
should  require  it  either  to  repay  hy 
instalments  the  sum  lent  by  the  Central 
Society,  or  to  accept  the  burden  of  the 
yearly  interest. 

And  now  as  to  what  I  mean  by  a 
"  St.  Boniface  school"  (I  use  the  name 
merely  because  it  happened  to  be 
adopted  in  my  own  experiment, — St 
Boniface  being  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  place  in  which  I  live.)  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  mean  that  every  suek 
school  must  be  established  for  precisely 
the  same  grade,  or  regulated  precisely  in 
the  same  way.  I  would  only  suggest 
the  following  stipulations. 

Firstly.  It  should  be  a  Church  of 
England  school,  of  which  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  should  be  ex-ojicio 
visitor. 

Secondly.  It  should  have  two  er 
more  lady  superintendents,  removable 
by  the  visitor,  and  to  whom  the  gover- 
ness should  be  responsible,  an  appeal 
being,  however,  allowed  to  the  visitor. 

Thirdly.  The  school  should  be  suji- 
mitted  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  some 
X)eraon,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  ap» 
pointed  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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Fourthly.  There  should  be  five  or 
more  trustees,  who  should  seud  a  yearly 
report  of  its  financial  condition  to  the 
Central  Committee. 

Fifthly.  All  the  persons  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  school 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Sixthly.  In  case  of  serious  difference 
between  the  managers,  the  final  appeal 
should  be  to  the  Bishop. 

Beyond  these  stipulations  I  very  much 
question  whether  I  should  attempt  to 
make  any  rules  or  limitations.    You  will 
ask  me  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case 
of  Dissenters.  Are  they  to  be  excluded  ? 
('ertainly  not,  I  should  say,  from  the  day- 
school,    but  most    certainly  from   the 
boarding  school,  unless  their  parents  are 
willing  that  they  should  be  brought  up 
as  members  of  the  Church.     The  board- 
ing school  is  the  family,  it  cannot  admit 
of  religious  differences.     With  regard  to 
the  day-school  I  should  make  two  stipu- 
lations :  one.  that  the  child  of  a  Dis- 
senter should  not   be   called  upon   to 
learn   tlie  Church    catechism,   for    the 
sini})lo  reason  that  in  it  she  would  be 
required  to  say  that  she  has  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  would  be  taught 
upon  the  principle  of  the  baptismal  vow, 
both  of  which  in  her  case  would  involve 
a   falsity ;    the  other,  that  in  case   of 
attendance  at  church  upon  Church  fes- 
tivals   which   fall    on    the   week-days, 
the  Dissenting  children  should  be  sent 
home,  so  as  not  to  be  present  at  services 
which    they  have  not  been  taught  to 
reverence. 

The  duties  of  the  Central  Committee 
would  not  be  at  first  very  arduous.  They 
would  only  have  to  collect  the  founda- 
tion subscriptions,  to  receive  the  yearly 
rei)ort,  and  to  appoint  the  yearly  in- 
s])ectors.  But  much  more  than  this 
might  ultimately  be  worked  out  by 
them.  I  have  thought  sometimes  of 
general  meetings  of  the  visitors  and 
superintendents  of  the  St.  Boniface 
schools  with  the  Bishop  at  their  head; 
of  discussions  based  not  upon  theory, 
but  upon  experience ;  I  have  imagined 
a  successful  self-supporting  school  giving 
of  its  superabundance  to  assist  the 
Central  Committee  in  more  extensive 


educational  schemes.  And  if  this  de- 
finite work  were  made  known  and  its 
results  published,  it  might  lead  to  an 
increase  of  the  public  interest,  and  thus 
to  further  subscriptions,  so  that  ulti- 
mately there  might  be  any  number  of 
St.  Boniface  schools  in  the  diocese. 

And  further  I  have  imagined  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  honourable  pride  in 
being  educated  at  a  school  belonging, to 
such  a  body.  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  some  badge  might  be  instituted 
which  would  mark  a  pupil  oT  these 
special  schools,  some  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, given,  though  only  rarely,  by  the 
Bishop,  for  superior  good  conduct.  I 
have  fancied  that  there  might  be  cases 
in  life  when  the  fact  of  belonging  to 
a  school  which  in  its  corporate  capacity 
was  watched  over  by  persons  in  high 
position  and  authority,  mi^ht  have 
somewhat  the  same  elevating  effect 
upon  a  girl  which  being  brought  up  at 
a  public  school  often  has  upon  a  boy. 
But  in  all  these  dreams  the  one 
thing  I  have  most  dreaded  has  been 
excitement  and  publicity,  and  I  should 
most  earnestly  deprecate  open  exami- 
nations, general  competition,  anything 
which  should  subject  a  girl  to  remark 
and  admiration  beyond  the  sphere  of 
her  own  little  world. 

So  far  as  each  school  is  concerned, 
I  should  desire,  above  all  things,  that 
the  influence  exercised  in  it  should  be  a 
woman's  influence.  The  clergyman  would 
of  course  show  his  interest  in  it,  the 
Bishop  would  occasionally  give  it  the 
stimulus  of  his  personal  presence ;  but 
I  believe  that  women  understand  girls 
much  better  than  men  do,  and  therefore 
I  should  always  desire  to  have  each 
separate  St.  Boniface  school  conducted 
noiselessly  under  the  supervision  of 
ladies.  For  the  same  reason  in  ex- 
aminations I  should  never  desire  to 
have  a  regular  inspector  in  the  form  of 
a  clergyman  or  layman,  standing  before 
the  little  frightened  girls  and  putting  to 
flight  all  their  ideas  by  asking  them 
questions  in  a  form  which  they  do  not 
in  the  least  comprehend.  Kather  I 
should  like  the  children  to  be  examined 
by  the  governess  or  superintendent 
thev  are  accustomed  to,  and  who  can 
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bring  out  what  they  really  know.  And 
the  persons  admitted  to  the  examination 
should  be  few — only  parents  and  friends, 
— and  the  inspector,  whether  lady  or 
gentleman,  should  be  simply  one 
amongst  many  listeners  and  observers ; 
and  if,  when  the  examination  was  over, 
he  or  she  wished  to  ask  any  additional 
questions,  it  should  be,  as  it  were,  acci- 
dentally— the  children  should  not  feel 
they  were  brought  out  to  be  exhibited 
to  strangers. 

The  working  of  such  schools  must  of 
necessity  vary  considerably.  And  most 
assuredly,  under  such  a  complex  consti- 
tution as  that  which  I  have  suggested, 
they  would  not  be  free  from  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  infirmities  of  temper  and 
personal  interests.  Before  I  conclude, 
I  would  venture  to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks — the  result  of  experience — 
which  may  perhaps  show  how  such 
ditficulties  may  in  a  measure  be  over- 
come. 

And  first  I  would  say,  that  when  a 
governess  is  appointed  she  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  her  plans  in  her 
own  way  ;  a  double  government  is  ruin 
to  any  school.  It  is  probable  that  if 
schools  under  careful  supervision  were 
permanently  established  and  good  sa- 
lai'ies  offered,  there  are  persons  now 
holding  the  position  of  governesses  in 
private  families  who  would  be  willing 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  our  own 
mistress,  and  place  themselves  at  a 
training  school  for  a  year  or  more,  in 
order  to  learn  the  order  and  method 
so  essential  for  the  discipline  of  a 
school,  as  distinguished  from  pupils  at 
home.  So  also  the  governess  must  be 
allowed  to  make  her  household  arrange- 
juents  to  suit  her  own  convenience, 
ouly  with  due  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  She  must,  in  f'lct,  feel  that 
the  superintendents  are  her  friends 
rather  than  her  rulers. 

And  again,  it  is  very  important  to 
make  the  governesses  one  with  the 
managers  with  regard  to  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  school.  I  feel  convinced 
that  we  must  ourselves  be  ultimately 
prepared  to  raise  the  salaries  of  our 
governesses.    Eighty  pounds  per  annum 


is  a  small  sum  to  provide  board,  dress, 
and  all  extra  expenses,  and  to  lay  by  a 
sufficiency  for  old  age.  A  school  may 
begin  upon  these  terms,  but  if  it  should 
succeed  the  salaries  ought  to  increase 
according  to  the  number  of  the  pupils. 

But  in  all  these  matters  we  have  found 
it  most  heli)ful  to  make  the  governess, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  assistant 
governess,  one  with  the  managers  of  the 
school.  They  know  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  difficulties  that  have  to 
be  met ;  and  their  interest  is  thus  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  the  school  apart  from 
personal  considerations.  With  regard 
to  any  volunteer  work,  such  as  lessons 
upon  particular  subjects  given  in  addition 
to  the  teaching  of  the  governess,  it  may 
be  very  helpful,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect 
it  to  supplement  any  fundamental  defi- 
ciencies in  the  head  mistress.  And  if 
she  is  fit  for  her  position,  she  will  be  the 
best  person  to  judge  as  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  volunteers.  I  mention  this 
especially,  because  it  is  the  rock  upon 
which  such  schools  are  perhaps  most 
likely  to  split,  and  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  delegated  authority,  if  it 
is  to  work  well,  must  within  its  own 
sphere  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen 
the  prospectus  of  a  school  in  Camden 
Town,  which  certainly  seems  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Amongst  other 
names  it  gives  those  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  Lord  Lyttelton  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  sound  education  of  the  children. 

The  school  has,  it  seems,  been  long 
and  ably  conducted  on  a  private  footing 
by  a  lady — Miss  Buss — who  has  now 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
trustees.  Upper  and  lower  schools 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  established  on  a 
permanent  basis — the  fees  varying  from 
four  to  six  guineas  in  the  latter,  and 
from  nine  to  twenty  in  the  former. 
Exhibitions  also  are  to  be  given  to  girls 
who,  from  any  cause,  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  such  assistance. 
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Few  things  can  be  more  encouraging  to 
those  anxious  to  promote  the  arts  of 
their  coimtiy  than  the  interest  generally 
felt  in  Mr.  Street's  designs  for  the  new- 
Law  Courts,  and  nothing  more  hopeful 
than  the  disapprobation  with  which 
they  iiave  been  received.  This  has 
been  so  nearly  universal  that  it  would 
hardly  he  worth  while  to  say  more  on 
the  sul)ject  were  it  not  that  the  real 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  does  not  seem 
to  be  properly  understood,  and  that 
unless  it  be  clearly  explained  the  prac- 
tical ai»itlication  of  the  lesson  may  be 
thrown  away. 

If  one  thing  is  more  clear  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  failure  of  the 
designs  arises  from  no  personal  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  architect. 
Mr.  Street  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent,  e<]ual  in  that  respect  to  any  of 
his  profVi^^sional  brethren,  either  in  this 
country  or  on  the  Continent.  He  loves 
his  art,  and  has  devoted  his  life  and 
energies  to  its  cultivation,  more  from 
predilection  than  from  interest.  He  is 
an  exquisite  draftsman,  and  has,  in 
fact,  almost  every  qualification  for  a 
great  architect ;  but  he  has  thrown 
away  all  these  advantages  to  follow 
a  chimera,  in  choosing  to  devote  his 
undoubted  talents  to  reproduce  the 
art  and  fashion  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  resolutely  shutting  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  he  and  we  are  living  in 
the  nineteenth.  To  use  Canning's 
famous  apostrophe,  he  might  as  well 
attempt  to  restore  the  Heptarchy ! 
No  one  who  knows  the  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century  will  wonder 
much  at  this  delusion.  It  is  very 
beautiful  and  very  fascinating,  but  it 
is  an  anachronism,  as  little  suited  to 
our    wants    and   as    little    expressive 


of  our  feelings  as  the  armour  or  the 
weapons  of  the  same  age.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  build  our  war- 
ships after  the  pattern  of  the  galleys  in 
which  our  Edwards  and  Henrys  went 
to  Crecy  and  to  Agincourt,  and  to  re- 
introduce the  bows  and  arrows  with 
which  they  fought  and  conquered,  as  to 
reproduce  their  architecture  for  our 
dwellings  and  civic  buildings.  Both 
were  marvellously  picturesque,  and  a 
poetry  hangs  around  them  from  whose 
fascination  it  is  difficult  to  escape  ;  bat 
both  are  equally  unsuited  to  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  present  age. 

Tlie  aspirations  of  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
the  triumphant  expression,  were  the 
result  of  a  system  which,  during  six 
or  seven  centuries,  had  been  extend- 
ing itself  over  Europe.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  gradually  exert- 
ing its  beneficent  influence  against 
the  anarchy  and  crimes  of  tliat  truly 
dark  age.  Everywhere  throughout 
Europe  her  legions  of  ecclesiastics  had 
been  preaching  peace  and  goodwill  to 
blood-stained  barons  and  their  trodden- 
down  serfs.  As  the  only  organized 
body  having  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
aim,  the  Church  by  degrees  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  power,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Europe. 
She  also  possessed  within  her  ranks 
all  the  men  of  learning  and  of  science — 
as  the  word  was  then  understood — 
and  all  the  arts  were  her  hand- 
maidens ;  while  it  was  fortunate  for 
their  development  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  deprived  them  of  all  selfish 
motives  for  hoarding,  in  order  to  trans- 
mit their  wealth  to  their  descendants. 
The  Church  was  heir  to  all  her  children^ 
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and  marvellous  consequently  was  the 
development  of  the  outward  signs  of 
her  wealth  and  greatness. 

It  is  little  to  he  wondered   at  that 
such  a  system — thousands  of  educated 
hands  and  hrains  working  through  hun- 
dreds of  years — should  result  in  pro- 
ducing   a    perfection    in    ecclesiastical 
architecture     which    we     still    regard 
with    awe   and   reverence ;    and    it    is 
easy  to   understand  why  men    should 
despair  of  surpassing  or  even   of  com- 
peting with  it.      Such   a   combination 
of  power  with  wealth  and  splendour  is 
hardly  likely  to  occur  again ;  but  as  a 
set-olf   to   this  we  have  knowledge   of 
many  arts  they  knew   nothing  about, 
and    have    powers    of    scientific    con- 
struction which    throw    their   greatest 
efforts  into  the  shade.     All  we  want  is 
the  purpose  and  an  aim ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  set 
of  men  will  now  go  through  the  long  and 
sustained   series  of  trials  and    studies 
which  can  alone  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
result.     Meanwhile,  as  the  clergy,  from 
whatever  motives,  are  perfectly  content 
with  the  stvle  of   the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  they  will   neither  discourage   its 
reproduction   nor  aid  in  any  attempt 
to    supersede    it    by    something    more 
appropriate  to  our  times.     Till,  there- 
fore, a  new  light  dawns  on  them,  church 
architecture  will  probably  remain  where 
it  was  live  centuries  ago. 

With  the  laity  it  is,  however,  different 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the 
trammels  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
architecture  were  found  to  have  become 
inconvenient  and  unsuited  for  civil  pur- 
poses; and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
advancing  intelligence  and  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  laity  led  them  to  throw 
them  off  almost  entirely.  The  baronial 
halls  were  lighted  with  tall  and  spacious 
windows,  and  roofed  with  carved  and 
gilded  wood- work  of  the  most  elegant 
designs,  and  were  fitted  up  for  feasting 
and  gaiety,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
gloom  of  the  refectory.  Bower  and 
bedroom  with  large  square-headed  win- 
dows superseded  the  long  gloomy  dormi- 
tory with  its  pointed  loopholes ;  light 
and  air  were    everywhere  introdaced^ 


and  space  and  brightness  symbolized 
the  fulness  of  manly  enjoyment,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  the  cloister,  which  was  even 
then  fast  fading  into  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  architec- 
ture of  the  country  was  on  the  point  of 
being  developed  into  a  style  as  elegant 
and  as  refined  as  the  Saracenic  ;  and  if 
the  system  of  gradual  development  had 
been  continued  to  the  present  day,  we 
should  have  had  a  style  in  every  way 
suited    to    our  wants,  and   expressive 
of  our   feelings   and   our    civilization. 
Unfortunately,    towards    the     end    of 
that  century  it  met  the  rising  tide  of 
classical  revival,  both  in  literature  and 
art.      This  collision — to  use  a  railway 
phrase — was  fatal  to  both.     It  resulted 
in  the  production  first  of  a  mongrel 
Elizabethan  and  then  of  a  thoroughly 
debased  Jacobean  style,  so  intolerable 
that  it  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  way 
for    the    Italian,  or  revived    classical. 
Though  this  last  was  undoubtedly  an 
improvement   on  what    it  superseded, 
it  was  far  from  being  what  was  wanted. 
It  contained  many  parts  and  members 
which  were  not  only  useless  but  incon- 
venient, and  hampered  the  freedom  of 
design ;  and,  from  not  being  native,  it 
possessed  a  certain  academic  formality 
and  strangeness  which    prevented    its 
becoming  a  reality.     In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  an  attempt  was  made 
to    obtain    galvanic   life,    by    introdu- 
cing   the   Grecian    style,  with  all  its 
superior    refinements    and    grace.      It 
was    thought    that    its    exquisite    ele- 
gance and  purity  would  reconcile   the 
public  to  its  manifest  incongruity  and 
inconvenience.      The  effort  culminated 
in  the   new    buildings   of  the  British 
Museum,  which  at  last  opened  the  eyes 
of   all  the  world  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  attempt,  and  drove  them  at  once 
to    the     opposite     extreme.      Instead 
of    the  severe  purity  of   the   Greeks, 
war-paint  and  plumes  became  the  order 
of  the  day,    and   that    system  too   is 
now  culminating  in  an  anti-climax,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Albert  ^Eemorial  and 
the  new  Law  Courts. 


The  Keio  Law  Courts. 


The  simple  fact  of  two  such  buildings 
as  8ir  Itobert  Smirke's  Lritish  Museum 
and   j\lr.    .Street's   Law    Courts    being 
erected  in  the    same    city,  so  near  to 
one  another,  and  witbiu  so  few  years, 
lor    interchangeable   purposes,^    is     as 
manifest  a  confession  as  can  be  made 
that  we  have  no  Style  of  architecture, 
and  d(j  not  know  wbat  to  be  about.    Of 
the  two  absurdities  the  Gothic  is  perhaps 
the  less  absurd.  Since — as  the  Saturday 
Rtvinv  boasts  that  it  has  repeated  weekly 
for  years  past,  and  promises  to  go  on  reite- 
rating while  it  lasts — we  are  English- 
men, and  not  Eomans  or  Italians,  and  still 
less  Greeks,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  style  which  was  born  and 
bred  in  this  country.     But  even  then  it 
is  only  half  the  truth.     We  are  English- 
men, but  we  do  not  live  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence   l)etween    the  rude  baron    or  the 
doni inciting     priest,    and     the    abject 
miildh;  chisses  of  our  Middle  Ages,  than 
there  is  between  the  educiited  and  relined 
upper  classes  in  England  at  the  present 
day  and  the  polished  Koman  of  the  first 
centuiies  after  the  Christian  era,  or  the 
Italian   gentleman    of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth   century  :    and  the   art  of 
the  latter  is  therefore  more  appropriate 
to  our  state  of   civilization  than  that 
which  expressed  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  our  semi-barbarian  ancestors  five  cen- 
turies back. 

Fitly  years  ago,  when  the  Gothic 
system  was  first  introduced,  men  were 
content  with  the  thinnest  film  of  Gothic 
detail  spread  over  the  walls  of  a 
thoruu;;hly  modern  building.  True, 
this  was  an  offence  against  good  taste ; 
but  the  wants  and  conveniences  of 
modern  times  were  still  attended  to. 
AVe  have  now  become  such  purists,  that 
if  any  detail  of  the  exterior,  any  internal 

^  Tliat  tlu'ir  purposes  are  interchangeable  is 
evident  Imm  the  consi<leratiou  that  thirty 
years  au'<>  Sir  Charles  Jiurr}*  prepared  a  design 
tor  I  lie  \jW\'  Courts  as  purely  and  severely 
col  urn  n  a  r  (jrecian  as  the  Museum,  which  was 
adoiiled  by  (Joverumeiit ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  comix^titiou  were  now  opened  tor  a 
new  must  uni,  it  is  luore  tlum  doubtful  if  a 
sin«<le  c'la.shieal  design  would  be  sent  in.  15ut 
of  lliis  hereafter. 


arrangement  or  article  of  furaiture^  be- 
trays the  secret  of  the  age  in  which  a 
nineteenth  century  building  is  erected, 
the  architect  is  condemned  as  a  bungler, 
and  as  ignorant  of  his  profession.  Alone 
of  all  the  arts,  architecture  is  now  retro- 
grade, and  admits  of  no  progress ;  and  as 
the  Gothic  branch  of  it  lias  now  come  to 
be  practised  in  this  country,  instead  of 
being  merely  an  offence,  it  has  become 
a  standing  insult  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

If  the  practice  were  to  stop  with 
this  last  example,  there  would  probably 
be  no  great  harm  done.  The  new  Law 
Courts  might,  like  the  frightful  example 
of  the  itinerant  preacher,  serve  as  a 
warning,  and  their  inconvenience  and 
inappropriateness  might  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  mediaeval  produc- 
tions ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  even  worse  things,  and 
the  history  of  the  new  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  at  South  Kensington  to 
accommodate  the  Natural  History  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum  is  too 
instructive  an  illustration  of  the  system 
to  be  passed  over  in  this  place. 

In  18G4,  when  the  Government  first 
entertained  the  disastrous  resolution  to 
break  up  the  British  Museum  and  send 
one  portion  of  it  to  South  Kensing- 
ton, a  competition  was  instituted  for 
designs  for  the  requisite  buildings. 
Thirty-three  architects  competed,  and  a 
committee  of  those  whom  the  Govern- 
ment thought  most  fitted  for  the  task 
was  appointed  to  select  the  three  best 
designs.  The  Committee  had  not  a 
moment's  hesitation  in  awarding  the 
first  prize  to  a  design  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  those  sent  in,  and 
which  it  appeared  to  them  was  not  only- 
appropriate  for  its  purpose,  but  would 
also  be  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis. 
Great,  therefore,  was  their  surprise 
and  amusement  when  the  seals  were 
broken,  and  it  was  found  that  this  design 
was  by  the  redoubtable  Captain  Fowke. 
Their  astonishment  arose  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  that  time  Captain  Fowke  was 
only  known  from  some  terrible  things 
he  had  done  at  South  Kensington.    His 
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first  designs  were  such  as  a  school- 
boy draws  on  a  slate,  and  his  1862 
Exhibition  Building  was  only  fit  to 
be  pulled  down.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  architectural  instincts,  and,  had  he 
been  educated  as  an  architect,  and 
escaped  the  trammels  of  the  Copy- 
ing School,  might  have  done  wonders. 
As  it  was,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  mili- 
tary engineer,  and  set  to  work  to  design 
and  carry  out  civil  buildings  before 
he  had  mastered  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  the  art  He  failed  of 
course ;  but  ten  years'  experience — at 
the  country's  expense — had  enabled 
him  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early 
education,  and  his  natural  aptitude  for 
the  art  at  last  enabled  him  to  realize  this 
very  beautiful  design.  It  was  neither 
Grecian  nor  Gothic,  but  thoroughly 
nineteenth  century;  and  had  he  lived 
and  been  allowed  to  carry  it  out  with 
such  ameliorations  as  further  study 
would  have  enabled  him  to  introduce, 
his  building  would  have  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  architecture  in 
this  country. 

Dts  aliter  visum.  One  fine  morn- 
ing the  Government,  worried  and  per- 
plexed by  the  rival  claims  of  the 
competing  architects,  issued  an  ukase 
which  was  intended  to  settle  the  whole 
question.  To  Mr.  Scott,  as  the  Goth  of 
the  Goths,  it  was  given  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices 
in  the  Italian  style.  To  Mr.  Street  was 
awarded  the  Law  Courts,  because  his 
design  was  the  worst — a  perfectly  com- 
petent tribunal  having  awarded  him 
only  three  marks  in  the  competition, 
while  it  had  assigned  Edward  Barry  forty- 
three.  But  as  a  sop  to  keep  the  latter 
Huict — which  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  proved  a  successful  expedient — 
lie  was  given  the  new  National  Gallery. 
Because  Messi^s.  Banks  and  Barry  had 
some  claim  on  the  Government  in  re- 
spect to  a  War  Office  competition, 
they  were  given  the  Burlington  House 
buildings  ;  and  lastly,  because  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  supposed  to  have  earned 
a  claim  by  what  he  had  done  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Law  Courts  competi- 
tion, to  him  they  awarded  the  task  of 


carrying  out  Captain  Fowke's  design  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
process  more  insulting  to  the  judges,  or 
more  detrimental  to  the  encouragement 
of  architectural  art,  than  this  was,  and 
has  proved  to  be.     Government,  it  is 
true,  to  save  their  responsibility,  always 
insert  clauses  to  protect  themselves  from 
legal  damages  in  the  event  of  their  doing 
what  they  know  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  their  agreement.     Practically, 
however,  no  architect  enters  upon  a  com- 
petition except   on   the   understanding 
that,  if  his  design   proves   to    be   the 
best,  he  will  not  only  get  the  first  prize, 
but  be  employed  to  carry  out  his  de- 
sign.    The  prizes,  however  large,  never 
cover  the  cost  of  a  competition ;  and 
when  to  the  cost  we  add  the  waste  of 
energy  and  time,  and  the  mental  anxiety 
involved  in  the  process,  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  compete  if  he  had   not 
faith  in  his  judges,  and  confidence  that 
the  only  prize  worth  having  would  be 
awarded  to  him  who  best  deserved  it. 
There  is  an  end  of  all  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice and  discrimination  of  Government 
when,  in  defiance  of  this  understanding, 
it  is  found   that   an    official   with  no 
special  qualifications  may  any  day  tear 
up  all  the  awards  of  the  judges,  and 
then  proceed  to  distribute  the   prizes 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.    Such  a  system  is  degrading  to  the 
profession,  and  it  is  very  creditalble  to  it 
that  the  public  are  still  so  well  served, 
and  our  public  buildings  not  infinitely 
worse  than  they  are. 

If  the  Government  had  any  serious 
intention  that  Captain  Fowke's  design 
for  a  natural  history  museum  should  be 
carried  out,  they  would  have  insisted  on 
a  pledge  that  this  should  be  done  with 
only  such  changes  and  ameliorations  as 
the  original  architect  himself  might 
have  introduced.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done  ;  and  what  might  have  been 
foreseen  as  inevitable,  soon  came  to 
pass.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  position  as  an 
architect  did  not  allow  of  his  carrying 
out  any  other  person's  design,   much 
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less  thai  of  a  soldier-ofiicer.  He  con- 
sequently very  soon  produced  an  entirely 
new  de.«^ign  of  his  own,  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Norman,  or  accord- 
incj  to  the  more  fashionable  modern 
euphuism,  the  "  Bizzantine "  style, 
though  what  its  connection  may  have 
been  witli  Byzantium  I  do  not  know. 
As  ^Ir.  Waterhouse  very  well  knows, 
it  is  no  more  Norman  than  the  British 
^Museum  is  Greek.  It  is  a  modern 
buildini,',  witli  large  openings  filled  with 
plate- glass.  The  roofs  are  fitted  with 
skylights ;  swing  doors,  modern  fire- 
places, ])late-glas3  cases,  and  every  other 
ninetiH!  11th-century  contrivance,  is  sought 
to  ho  introduced;  but  he  escapes  from 
the  (lilHculty  of  designing  details  a])pro- 
]>riite  to  the  present  age,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  rude  clumsy  ornament 
hi'  is  using  is  correct  Norman. 

It  this  building  were  as  tnil}'  and 
esst'ntially  Norman  as  Mr.  Street's  is 
thirieenth  century,  it  would  be  so  in- 
tolerable that  it  could  not  be  erected. 
Some  ])eo])le  think  we  may  safely  go 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
but  no  human  power  would  force 
British  science  to  be  content  with  the 
dark  dungeons  that  graced  or  disgraced 
(►ur  island  in  the  troublous  times  suc- 
ceeding the  Conquest. 

Mr.  Street's  design,  again,  fails  from 
exactly  the  opposite  quality.  It  is  the  ac- 
curacy of  imitation  pervading  every  de- 
tail that  makes  it  so  perfectly  intolerable. 
According  to  this  Joshua  of  architects, 
the  sun  of  art  stood  still  when  Edward 
TIL  died  in  1377,  and  has  not  moved 
forward  since  that  time.  Hence  the 
lawyers  of  the  nineteenth  century  must 
bo  content  to  lounge  in  vaulted  halls, 
with  narrow  windows  filled  with 
paintod  glass,  and  so  dark  that  they  can- 
not se(?  to  read  or  write  in  them.  They 
must  wander  through  corridors  whose 
gloom  recalls  the  monkish  seclusion  of 
the  ^liddle  Ages.  They  must  sit  on  high 
straight-hacked  chairs,  and  be  satisfied 
with  (juoer-shaped  furniture,  which  it  is 
ennv.gh  to  give  one  the  rheumatism  to 
look  at ;  and  no  higher  class  of  art  must 
be  allowed  to  refresh  their  eyes  than  the 
heialvlic  devices,  or  the  crude,  ungainly 


nightmare  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  strange  that  educated  men  in  the 
nineteenth  century  should  desire  this  ; 
but  if  they  do,  it  is  well  they  should 
have  it  in  perfection.  The  more  com- 
plete the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum^  the 
sooner  the  reaction  will  set  in. 

AVhen  the  reviving  taste  for  barbar- 
ism imposed  a  tusk  of  this  sort  on  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  he. submitted, 
as  an  architect  must ;  but  with  cha- 
racteristic common  sense  he  chose  that 
form  of  Gothic  which  was  least  offen- 
sive to  modern  ideas.  And  he  fur- 
ther gave  it  a  dignity  and  grace  which 
hardly  belong  to  the  style,  by  taking 
the  licence  of  putting  his  design  for  the 
Parliament  Houses  into  an  Italian  form. 
The  Palace  at  Westminster  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  lias  at  least  this  merit,  that 
its  style  is  two  centuries  nearer  our 
time  than  Mr.  Street's,  and  thus  in- 
corporates all  the  improvements  that 
were  introduced  during  those  200  years. 
It  consequently  comes  so  much  further 
forward,  that  modern  improvements  and 
modern  art  are  not  the  complete  discord 
which  they  would  be  in  a  building  so  es- 
sentially media3val  as  the  Law  Courts  are 
intended  to  be  made.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
nearer  our  time  it  is  better,  but  the 
public  will  hardly  be  able  to  measure 
this  advantage  till  they  feel  the  incon- 
venience of  the  more  archaic  building. 

But  the  important  question  remains, 
Where  is  all  this  to  end  ?  When  wo 
have  got  our  Tudor  Parliament  Houses, 
our  Edwardian  Law  Courts,  our  Nor- 
man Museum,  what  is  to  be  done  next  1 
One  step  backward  we  can  still  see  our 
way  to — there  is  the  Saxon.  Instead  of 
repeating  the  vague  term  "Englishmen," 
representing  a  heterogeneous  medley  of 
nationalities,  let  the  ISaturday  Review 
use  the  more  definite  term,  and  ask. 
Are  we  not  **  Saxons  ?  "  With  sufficient 
iteration  its  claim  must  eventually  be 
admitted,  and  ought  to  be;  for  besides 
its  undoubted  ethnological  claim,  it  has 
two  merits  of  its  own.  We  know  so 
little  about  it  that  it  admits  of  consider- 
able latitude  of  design,  without  offence 
to  archaeologists,  and  its  details  are  so 
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rude  and  lean  that  they  must  be  cheap. 
Let  the  Government,  then,  when  they 
issue  their  proposals  for  a  competition 
for  the  new  War  Office,  for  once  make 
up  their  minds  beforehand,  and  specify 
the  Saxon  style  as  that  to  be  adopted. 
It  will  admit  of  some  novelties,  and  be 
quite  as  ap[)ropriate  to  the  wants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  Xorman  or 
Edwardian  styles. 

When,  however,  we  have  thus  com- 
pleted our  lioHus  siccus  of  dried  speci- 
mens of  dead  styles,  the  prospects  of 
the  next  cjencration  of  architects  will  be 
dark  indeed.  There  will  only  then 
remain  the  so-called  Druidical  style  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  At  present  no 
doubt  it  is  inconvenient  and  some- 
what draughty;  but  if  plate-glass  and 
modern  retinements  may  be  used  with 
the  Norman,  why  not  with  the  Druidi- 
cal ?  1  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure 
that  a  stuccoed  Stonehenge,  with  a  glass 
and  iron  roof,  would  not  bo  as  good, 
perhaps  a  better  representation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  many  buildings  which  have  recently 
been  erected. 

But  to  return  to  the  Law  Courts 
for  a  few  minutes,  before  concluding. 
The  particular  crotchet  which,  besides 
its  anaclnonism,  renders  the  princi- 
pal fncarle  so  unsatisfactory,  is  Mr. 
Street's  determination  to  insist  on  his 
great  vaulted  hall.  In  his  first  design 
this  hall  w  as  placed  east  and  west,  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was  not 
seen  from  the  outside,  and  was  useless 
inside.  It  was  therefore  harmless,  ex- 
cej)t  that  it  increased  the  expense  enor- 
mou^l,\ ,  while  it  darkened  the  lights,  and 
rendered  the  courts  and  passages  around 
it  noisome  and  inconvenient.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  trille;^,  however,  it  may  bo 
added  that  it  is  not  Gothic,  for  so  far 
as  1  kn<)w  no  such  vaulted  hall  was 
erected  for  any  civil  purpose  in  any 
country  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  the  new  designs  the  hall  is  placed 
north  and  south,  and  comes  so  near  the 
front  tliat  the  temptation  was  irresistible 
to  justify  its  introduction  by  showing  it, 
and  making  it  a  feature  in  the  design. 


It  could  not,  without  destroying  its  sup- 
posed use,  be  brought  quite  to  the  front, 
like  AVestminster  Hall,  thus  making  it 
the  central  feature  in  the  fagade.  It 
must  consequently  be  seen  in  perspec- 
tive at  some  distance  behind,  but  in 
order  to  enable  this  to  be  done  the 
facade  must  be  cut  in  two ;  and  more 
than  this,  all  the  nearer  features  must 
be  kept  small  and  subdued,  so  as  not  to 
dwarf  the  distant  hall.  All  this  is  quite 
right  and  logical,  if  the  hall  is  to  be 
seen.  But  why  the  hall  at  all  ?  If  the 
Government  had  even  now  the  courage 
to  say  to  Mr.  Street,  "You  shall  not  have 
your  vaulted  hall,  but  must  introduce  a 
glazed  court,  or  such  a  hall  as  Mr.  Water- 
house  proposed  in  his  design,"  they 
would  not  only  immensely  improve  the 
convenience  of  the  Courts,  but  save  the 
architect  from  a  difiiculty  he  does  not 
see  his  way  out  of.  He  could  then  close  up 
his  front  and^introduce  a  central  feature, 
with  appropriate  wings,  which  would  give 
some  dignity  and  proportion  to  the  whole 
design,  and  so  save  it  from  the  scattered 
littlenesses  which  every  one  remarks, 
though  few  are  aware  why  they  are 
inevitable  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

No  re-arrangement  of  the  parts,  how- 
ever, can  possibly  remedy  the  real  and 
fundamental  error  which  is  inherent  in 
the  whole  design.  If  the  Strand  were 
the  bed  of  a  pellucid  mountain  stream, 
and  this  building  were  designed  to  be 
placed  on  its  banks  in  some  remote 
sparsely  inhabited  Midland  valley,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  congregation  of 
barefooted  friars,  we  might  admire  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  details,  and  shut 
our  eves  to  the  anachronism  in  con- 
sideration  of  its  appropriateness.  It  is 
diflScult,  however,  to  realize  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  any  one  could  sit  down 
at  the  present  day  seriously  to  prepare 
such  a  design  for  a  Palace  of  Justice  in 
the  largest  and  richest  city  of  the  world. 
If  the  Government,  when  the  competi- 
tion was  proposed,  had  had  the  courage 
to  proscribe  both  the  Classic  and  the 
Gothic  styles,  there  are  many  architects 
in  this  country  who  could  have  fur- 
nished both    elegant  and   appropriate 
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designs  in  styles  perfectly  suited  to  our 
wants  and  feelings.  If,  however,  Gothic 
was  admitted,  one  of  two  things  seems 
inevitable.  The  building  must  either 
(like  8ir  CharlesBarry's  Parliament  House 
or  his  son  Edward's  design  for  the  Law 
(Jourts)  be  an  Italian  design  in  a  Gothic 
disguise,  or,  if  it  is  to  be  (as  Mr.  Street 
boasts  that  his  is)  a  real  fac-simile  of  the 
monastic  or  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  must  be  such  as  is  only 
suited  to  that  remote  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  both  antagonistic  to  the  taste 
and  inappropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
present  generation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  thus  of  the 
works  of  men  who  I  am  proud  to  call 
my  friends,  and  for  whom  personally  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  esteem ;  but 
my  belief  is  that  they  are  the  slaves  and 
the  victims  of  a  thoroughly  vicious  sys- 
tem, and  unless  some  one  will  speak 
out,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feel- 
ings, there  is  no  hope  that  it  will  be 
amended.  My  conviction  is,  that  so 
long  as  men  copy,  and  copy  only,  art 
(Cannot  advance  beyond  the  schoolboy 
stage,  and  no  ability,  however  great, 
will  enable  any  one  to  produce  a  build- 
ing which  will  be  satisfactory  fifty 
years  after  its  erection.  There  are  not 
probal)ly  in  Europe  two  architects  of 
greater  ability  or  greater  knowledge  of 
their  profession  than  Messrs.  Street  and 
Waterhouse,  and  their  failure  to  produce 
satisfactory  designs  for  the  two  build- 
ings criticized  above,  is  to  my  mind 
sulHcient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  it  is  impossible  to  render 
the  art  of  a  bygone  age  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  wants  or  feelings  of  the 
present. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  men  will  think, 
and  think  only,  of  how  they  can  best 
carry  out  a  design,  with  the  best  mate- 
rials and  with  the  forms  best  suited  for 
the  purposes  it  is  intended  for,  and  orna- 
ment it  in  the  manner  most  elegant  and 
aii])ro|)riato  to  its  constructive  and 
utilitarian  necessities,  without  ever 
thinking  of,  or  at  least  copying,  any- 
thing done  before,  my  conviction  is, 
that  it  \vill  be  as  difficult  to  make 
a  bad  design  as  on  the   copying   sys- 


tem it  is  to  make  a  good  one.  I 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  be- 
cause I  find  that  every  nation  in  the 
world  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
style  of  architecture  perfectly  suit- 
able to  its  own  wants,  and  command- 
ing the  admiration  of  all  strangers; 
and  this  though  many  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  infinitely  below 
our  own,  and  had  neither  the  know- 
ledge or  the  appliances  which  we  pos- 
sess. If  we  can  revert  to  the  thinking 
system,  though  we  may  blunder  a  little 
in  starting  at  first,  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  future  of  archi- 
tectural art  in  this  country.  We  have 
hundreds  of  architects  able  and  willing 
to  do  all  that  is  required.  The  rapidity 
with  which  they  learned  to  copy  Gothic 
details,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
imitations,  are  proofs  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  ability  on  their  part.  They 
could  just  as  easily  and  as  quickly  pro- 
duce designs  in  modem  styles  if  they 
were  asked  for ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  public  are  prepared  to  demand  this, 
or  whether  they  are  sufficiently  educated 
in  true  art  to  appreciate  them  if 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  content  with  the  copying  system, 
we  may  fold  our  arms  and  despair.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  has  it  succeeded 
in  any  age,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  it 
should  do  so  now. 

Are  the  architects  wise  in  the  course 
they  are  pursuing  ?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  the  Government  and  the  public 
may  in  future  go  to  Chatham  or  to  Great 
George  Street  for  their  architects]  If 
they  ever  do,  it  will  be  a  dark  day 
for  the  arts  of  this  country.  Archi- 
tecture is  not  an  art  to  be  learned  in  a 
day,  or  practised  by  amateurs.  Long 
apprenticeship  and  severe  study  are  re- 
quisite for  success ;  and  if  architecture 
ever  passes  out  of  professional  hands,  we 
certainly  may  be  more  cheaply  and  more 
conveniently  accommodated,  but  the  art 
will  probably  bo  something  one  dreads 
to  look  forward  to.  The  Institute  of 
Architects  may  save  us  from  this,  but 
to  do  so  it  must  write  over  its  doors, 
"ArcluTology  is  not  Architecture,"  and, 
I  would  add,  *^  never  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  true  or  manly  art." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MASTER  ARTHUR  VANISHES. 

"  Hampton  ine  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine; 
And  Windsor^  alas!  doth  chase  me  from  her 
sight" 

"Rain!"  cried  Queen  Titania,  as  she 
walked  up  to  the  window  of  the  break- 
fast-room, and  stared  repToachfally  .ont 
on  cloudy  skies,  gloomy  trees,  and  the 
wet  thoroughfares  of  Twickenham. 

"  Surely  not !"  said  Bell,  in  anxious 
tones ;  and  therewith  she  too  walked  up 
to  one  of  the  panes,  while  an  expression 
of  deep  mortification  settled  down  on 
her  face. 

She  stood  so  for  a  second  or  two,  irre- 
solute and  hurt ;  and  then  a  revengeful 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  she  wtdked 
lirmly  over  to  my  Lady,  got  close  up  to 
her  ear,  and  apparently  uttered  a  single 
word.  Tita  almost  jumped  back ;  and 
then  she  looked  at  the  girL 

"Bell,  how  dare  youl"  she  said, 
in  her  severest  manner. 

Bell  turned  and  shyly  glanced  at  the 
rest  of  us,  probably  to  make  sure  none 
of  us  had  heard ;  and  then,  all  this  mys- 
terious transaction  being  brought  to  a 
close,  she  returned  to  the  table,  and 
calmly  took  up  a  newspaper.  But  pre- 
sently she  threw  it  aside,  and  glanced, 
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with  some  heightened  colour  in  her  face 
and  some  half-frightened  amusement  in 
her  eyes,  towards  Tita ;  and  lo !  that 
majestic  little  woman  was  still  regarding 
the  girl,  and  there  was  surprise  as  well 
as  sternness  in  her  look. 

Presently  the  brisk  step  of  Lieutenant 
von  Rosen  was  heard  outside,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  tall  young  man  came 
into  the  room,  with  a  fine  colour  in  his 
face,  and  *a  sprinkling  of  rain  about  his 
big  brown  beaid. 

"Ha!  Not  late]  No?  That  is  very 
good!" 

"But  it  rains !"  said  Tita  to  him,  in 
an  injured  way,  as  if  anyone  who  had 
been  out  of  doors  was  necessarily  respon- 
sible for  the  weather. 

"  Not  much,"  he  said.  "  It  may  go 
off ;  but  about  six  it  did  rain  very  hard, 
and  I  got  a  little  wet  then,  I  think." 

"And  where  were  you  at  six?"  said 
Tita,  with  her  pretty  brown  eyes  opened 
wide. 

"At  Isleworth,"  he  said,  carelessly; 
and  then  he  added,  "  Oh,  I  have  done 
much  business  this  morning,  and  bought 
something  for  your  two  boys,  which 
will  make  them  not  mind  that  you  go 
away.  It  is  hard,  you  know,  they  are 
left  behind " 

"But  Bell  has  given    them    silver 
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watches  !"  said  Mamma.  "  Is  not  that 
enough?" 

"They  will  break  them  in  a  day. 
JS'ow  when  I  went  to  the  stables  this 
morning  to  feed  the  horses,  the  old 
ostler  was  there.  We  had  a  quarrel  last 
night ;  but  no  matter.  We  became  very 
good  friends — he  told  me  much  about 
Buckinghamshire  and  himself — he  told 
me  he  did  know  your  two  boys — he  told 
mo  he  knew  of  a  pony — oh !  a  very  nice 
little  pony — that  was  for  sale  firom  a 
gentleman  in  Isleworth " 

"  And  you've  bought  them  a  pony  !" 
cried  Bell,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Bell !"  said  Tita,  with  a  severe 
look,  "  how  foolish  you  are  !  How  could 
you  think  of  anything  so  absurd  ?" 

"But  she  is  quite  right,  madame," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  **  and  it  will  be  here 
in  an  hour,  and  you  must  not  tell  them 
till  it  comes." 

"And  you  mean  to  leave  them  with 
that  animal!  Why,  they  will  break 
their  necks,  both  of  them,"  cried  my 
Lady,  hurriedly. 

"Oh  no!"  said  the  Lieutenant;  "a 
tumble  does  not  hurt  boys,  not  at  all. 
And  this  is  a  very  quiet,  small  pony 
— oh,  I  did  pull  him  about  to  try,  and 
he  will  not  harm  anybody.  And  very 
rough  and  strong — I  think  the  old  man 
did  call  him  a  Scotland  pony." 

"  A  Shetland  pony." 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  our  Uhlan  ;  and 
then  he  began  to  turn  wistful  eyes  to 
the  breakfast  table. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  almost 
forgetting  the  rain.  They  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  coming  of  the  pony. 
It  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  boys' 
health ;  it  would  be  this  and  would 
be  that ;  but  only  one  person  there  re- 
flected that  this  addition  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  two  young  rogues  upst-airs 
would  certainly  cost  him  sixteen  shil- 
lings a  week  all  the  year  round. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  talk, 
Bell  looked  up  and  said — 

"But  where  is  Arthur?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  mother  of  the  young 
man,  "  he  went  up  to  town  this  morn- 
ing at  eight.  He  took  it  for  granted 
you  would  not  start  to-day.'* 


"  He  might  have  waited  to  see,"  said 
Bell,  looking  down.  "  I  suppose  he  is 
not  so  very  much  occupied  in  the 
Temple.  It  will  serve  him  quite  right 
if  we  go  away  before  he  comes  back." 

"  But  perhaps  he  won't  come  back," 
said  Mrs.  Ashburton,  gently. 

Bell  looked  surprised ;  and  then,  with 
a  little  firmness  about  the  mouth,  held 
her  peace  for  some  time.  It  was  clear 
that  Master  Arthur's  absence  had  some 
considerable  significance  in  it,  which 
she  was  slowly  determining  in  her  own 
mind. 

When  Bell  next  spoke,  she  proposed 
that  we  should  set  out,  rain  or  no 
rain. 

"  It  will  not  take  much  time  to  drive 
down  to  Henley,"  she  said.  "  And  if 
we  begin  by  paying  too  much  attention 
to  slight  showers,  we  shall  never  get  on. 
Besides,  Count  von  Eosen  ought  to  see 
how  fine  are  our  English  rain-landscapes 
— ^what  softened  colours  are  brought  out 
in  the  trees  and  in  the  greys  of  the 
distance  under  a  dark  sky.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  dismal  as  a  wet  day  abroad, 
in  a  level  country,  with  nothing  but 
rows  of  poplars  along  the  horizon.  Here^" 
she  said,  turning  to  the  Lieutenant, 
who  had  probably  heard  of  her  recent 
successes  in  water-colour,  '^you  have 
light  mists  hanging  about  the  woods ; 
and  there  is  a  rough  surface  on  the 
rivers ;  and  all  the  hedges  and  fields 
get  dark  and  intense,  and  a  bit  of 
scarlet — say  a  woman's  cloak — is  very 
fine  under  the  gloom  of  the  sky.  I 
know  you  are  not  afraid  of  wet,  and  I 
know  that  the  rest  of  us  never  got  into 
such  good  spirits  during  our  Surrey 
drives  as  when  we  were  dashing  through 
torrents  and  shaking  the  rain  from  about 
our  faces ;  and  this  is  nothing — a  mere 
passing  shower — and  the  country  down 
by  Hounslow  will  look  very  well  under 
dark  clouds ;  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  start  at  once  for  Henley  ! " 

"What  is  the  matter,  BeU?"  said 
Tita,  looking  at  the  girl  with  her  clear, 
observant  eyes.  "One  would  think 
you  were  vexed  about  our  staying  in 
Twickenham  until  to-morrow,  and  yot 
nobody  has  proposed  that  yet.'* 
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"I  don't  wish  to  waste  time,"  said 
Bell,  looking  dov^n. 

Here  the  Lieutenant  laughed  aloud. 

"  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle/'  he  said, 
**  hut  what  you  say  is  very  much  like 
the  English  people.  They  are  always 
much  afraid  of  losing  time,  though  it 
does  not  matter  to  them.  I  think  your 
commercial  hahits  have  hecome  national, 
and  got  amongst  people  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  commerce.  I  find 
English  ladies  who  have  weeks  and 
months  at  their  disposal  travel  all  night 
by  train,  and  make  themselves  very 
wretched.  Why?  To  save  a  day,  they 
tell  you.  I  find  English  people,  with 
two  months'  holiday  before  them,  under- 
take all  the  uncomfoits  of  a  night- 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Whyl 
To  save  a  day.  How  does  it  matter 
to  you,  for  example,  that  we  start  to- 
day, or  to-morrow,  or  next  week] 
Only  that  you  feel  you  must  be  doing 
something — ^you  must  accomplish  some- 
thing—  you  must  save  time.  It  is 
all  English.  It  is  with  your  amuse- 
ments as  with  your  making  of  money. 
You  are  never  satisfied.  You  are  always 
looking  forward— wishing  to  do  or  have 
certain  things — never  content  to  stop, 
and  rest,  and  enjoy  doing  nothing." 

Now  what  do  you  think  our  Bell  did 
on  being  lectured  in  this  fashion  1  Say 
something  in  reply,  only  kept  from  being 
saucy  by  the  sweet  manner  of  her  saying 
it )  Or  rise  and  leave  the  room,  and 
refuse  to  be  coaxed  into  a  good  humour 
for  hours  ?  Why,  no.  She  said,  in  the 
gentlest  way — 

''  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  Count 
von  Eosen.  It  really  does  not  matter 
to  me  whether  we  go  to-day  or  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  you  shall  go  to-day.  Bell,"  say 
I,  ^^even  though  it  should  rain  Duke 
Georges.    At  four  of  the  clock  we  start." 

"My  dear,"  says  Tita,  "this  is  absurd." 

"  Probably ;  but  none  the  less  Castor 
and  Pollux  shall  start  at  that  hour." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  show  your 
authority  somewhat  early,"  says  my 
Lady,  with  a  suspicious  sweetness  in  her 
tone. 

"  What  there   is   left  of   it,"  I  re- 


mark, looking  at  Bell,  who  descries  a 
fight  in  the  distance,  and  is  all  attention. 

"  Count  von  Bosen,"  says  Tita,  turn- 
ing in  her  calmest  manner  to  the  young 
man,  "  what  do  you  think  of  this  piece 
of  folly  f  It  may  clear  up  long  before 
that:  it  may  be  raining  heavily  then. 
Why  should  we  run  the  risk  of  in- 
curring serious  illness  by  determining 
to  start  at  a  particular  hourl  It  ia 
monstrous.  It  is  absurd.  It  is 
it  is " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  an 
easy  shrug  and  a  laugh,  "  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  you  make  the  rule ; 
for  you  will  break  it  if  it  is  not  agree- 
able. For  myself,  I  have  been  acciBS- 
tomed  to  start  at  a  particular  hour, 
whatever  happens;  but  for  pleasure, 
what  is  the  use?" 

"Yes,  what  is  the  usel''  repeals 
Titania,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us  with 
a  certain  ill-concealed  air  of  triumph. 

"  St.  Augustine,"  I  observed  to  this 
rebellious  person,  "  remarks  that  the 
obedience  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  is  no 
virtue,  so  long  as  she  does  only  that 
which  is  reasonable,  just,  and  pleasing 
to  herself." 

"I  don't  believe  St.  Augustine  said 
anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  she; 
"  and  if  he  did,  he  hadn't  a  wife,  and 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about 
I  will  not  allow  Bell  to  oatoh  her  death 
of  cold.    We  shall  not  start  att  fbur;" 

"Two  o'clock,  luncheon.^  Half-past 
two,  the  moon  enters  CapricoML  Three 
o'clock,  madness  rages.  Four,  colda 
attack  the  human  race.  We  start  at 
four." 

By  this  time  break^ist  was  over,  and 
all  the  reply  that  Tita  vouchsafed  was  to 
wear  a  pleased  smile  of  defiance  as  she 
left  the  room.  The  Count,  too,  went 
out ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  him 
in  the  road,  leading  the  pony  he  had 
bought  The  boys  had  been  kept  up- 
stairs, and  were  told  nothing  of  the  sur- 
pripo  in  store  for  them ;  so  that  we 
were  promised  a  stirring  scene  in  front 
of  the  Doctor's  house. 

Presently  the  Lieutenant  arrived  at 
the  gate,  and  summoned  Bell  from  the 
window.     She  having  gone  to  the  door, 
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and  spoken  to  him  for  a  second  or  two, 
went  into  the  house,  and  reappeared 
with  a  hundle  of  coarse  cloths.  Was  the 
foolish  young  man  going  to  groom  the 
pony  in  front  of  the  house  merely  out 
of  bravado  ?  At  all  events,  he  roughly 
dried  the  shaggy  coat  of  the  sturdy 
little  animal,  and  then  carefully  wiped 
the  mud  from  its  small  legs  and  hoofis. 
Bell  went  down  and  took  the  bridle; 
the  Lieutenant  was  behind,  to  give  a 
push  if  necessary. 

'*  Come  up,  Dick  !  Come  along ! "  she 
said  \  and  after  a  few  frightened  stum- 
bles on  the  steps  the  pony  stood  in  the 
Doctor's  hall ! 

The  clatter  of  the  small  hoofs  on  the 
waxcloth  had  brought  the  boys  out  to 
the  first  landing,  and  they  were  looking 
down  with  intense  surprise  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  live  horse  inside  the  house. 
When  Bell  had  called  them,  and  told 
them  that  the  Count  had  brought  this 
pony  for  them,  that  it  was  a  real  pony, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  feed -it 
every  day,  they  came  down  the  stairs 
with  ([uite  a  frightened  air.  They  re- 
garded the  animal  from  a  distance,  and 
then  at  last  Master  Jack  ventured  to 
go  up  and  touch  its  neck. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly 
struck  with  the  notion  that  it  was 
really  alive,  "  I'll  get  it  an  apple ! " 

He  went  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a 
bound ;  and  by  the  time  he  came  back 
^Master  Tom  had  got  into  the  saddle,  and 
was  for  riding  his  steed  into  the  break- 
fast-room. Then  he  would  ride  him  out 
into  the  garden.  Jack  insisted  on  his 
having  the  apple  first.  The  mother  of 
both  called  out  from  above  that  if  they 
went  into  the  garden  in  the  rain  she 
would  have  the  whole  house  whipped. 
But  all  the  same  Master  Tom,  led  by  the 
Lieutenant,  and  followed  by  Bell — whose 
attentions  in  holding  him  on  he  re- 
garded with  great  dislike — rode  in  state 
along  the  passage,  and  through  the 
kitchen,  and  out  by  a  back  door  into  the 
garden. 

"  Let  me  go,  Auntie  Bell ! "  he  said, 
shaking  himself  free.  "  I  can  ride  very 
well — 1  have  ridden  often  at  Leather- 
head." 


"  OflF  you  go,  then,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant: ''  lean  well  back— don't  kick  him 
with  your  heels — oflF  you  go." 

The  pony  shook  his  rough  little 
mane,  and  started  upon  a  very  sedate 
and  patient  walk  along  the  smooth  path. 

"  Fist !  Hei !  Go  ahead  ! "  cried  Master 
Tom,  and  he  twitched  at  the  bridle  in 
quite  a  knowing  way. 

Thus  admonished,  the  pony  broke 
into  a  brisk  trot,  which  at  first  jogged 
Master  Tom  on  to  its  neck,  but  he 
managed  to  wriggle  back  into  the  saddle 
and  get  hold  of  the  reins  again.  His 
riding  was  not  a  masterly  performance, 
but  at  all  events  he  stuck  on;  and  when, 
after  having  trotted  thrice  round  the 
garden,  he  slid  off  of  his  own  will  and 
brought  the  pony  up  to  us,  his  chubby 
round  face  was  gleaming  with  pride, 
and  flushed  colour,  and  rain.  Then  it 
was  Jack's  turn ;  but  this  youug  gentle- 
man, having  had  less  experience,  waa 
attended  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  walked 
round  the  garden  with  him,  and  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. This  was  a  very  pretty  amuse- 
ment for  those  of  us  who  remained 
under  the  archway;  but  for  those  in 
the  garden  it  was  beginning  to  prove  a 
trifle  damp.  Nevertheless,  Bell  begged 
hard  for  the  boys  to  be  let  alone,  seeing 
that  they  were  oveijoyed  beyond  ex- 
pression by  their  new  toy;  and  it  it 
probable  that  both  they  and  their  in* 
structor  would  have  got  soaked  to  the 
skin  had  not  my  Lady  Titania  appeared, 
with  her  &ce  full  of  an  awful  wrath. 

What  occurred  then  it  is  difficult  to 
relate;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
Bell  laughed;  and  the  boys,  being  de- 
prived of  their  senses  by  the  gift  of  the 
pony,  laughed  also — at  their  own  mother. 
Tita  fell  from  her  high  estate  directly. 
The  splendours  of  her  anger  faded  away 
from  her  face,  and  she  ran  out  into  the 
rain  and  cuffed  the  boys'  ears,  and  kissed 
them,  and  drove  them  into  the  house 
before  her.  And  she  was  so  good  as  to 
thank  the  Count  formally  for  his  pre- 
sent; and  bade  the  boys  be  good  boys 
and  attend  to  their  lessons  when  they 
had  so  much  amusement  provided  for 
them;  and  finally  turned  to  Bell,  and 
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said,  that  as  we  had  to  start  at  four 
o'clock,  we  might  as  well  have  our  things 
packed  before  luncheon. 

Now  such  was  the  reward  of  this 
wifely  obedience  that  at  four  o'clock  the 
rain  had  actually  and  definitely  ceased ; 
and  the  clouds,  though  they  still  hung 
low,  were  gathering  themselves  up  into 
distinct  forms.  When  the  phaeton  was 
brought  round,  there  was  not  even  any 
necessity  for  putting  up  the  hood ;  and 
Tita,  having  seen  that  everything  was 
placed  in  the  vehicle,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  ask  the  Lieutenant  if  he 
would  drive,  that  she  might  sit  beside 
him  and  point  out  objects  of  interest. 

Then  she  kissed  the  boys  very  af- 
fectionately, and  bade  them  take  care 
not  to  tumble  off  the  pony.  The  Doctor 
and  his  wife  wished  us  every  good  for- 
tune. Bell  threw  a  wistful  glance  up 
and  down  the  road,  and  then  turned 
her  face  a  little  aside.  The  Count  shook 
the  reins,  and  our  phaeton  rolled  slowly 
away  from  Twickenham. ' 

"  Why,  Bell,"  I  said,  as  we  were  cross- 
ing the  railway-bridge,  and  my  com- 
panion looked  round  to  see  if  there  were 
a  train  at  the  station,  ^'  you  have  been 
crying." 

"  Not  much,"  said  Bell,  frankly,  but 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  But  why  ] "  I  ask. 

"  You  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  know  that  Arthur  has  been  very 
unreasonable,  and  that  he  has  gone  up  to 
London  in  a  fit  of  temper ;  and  I  know 
what  I  think  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  what  I  consider  he  deserves.  But 
I  didn't  think  you  cared  for  him  so 
much,  Bell,  or  were  so  vexed  about  it" 

'^  Care  for  him)"  she  said,  with  a  glance 
at  the  people  before  us,  lest  the  low 
soimd  of  her  voice  might  not  be  entirely 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels  in 
the  muddy  road.  *^That  may  mean 
much  or  little.  You  know  I  like  Arthur 
very  well ;  and — and  I  am  afraid  he  is 
vexed  with  me ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  part  like  that  with  one's  friends." 

"  He  will  write  to  you.  Bell ;  or  he 
will  drop  down  on  us  suddenly  some 
evening  when  we  are  at  Oxford,  or  Wor- 
cester, or  Shrewsbury—^" 


"I  hope  he  will  not  do  that,"  said 
Bell,  with  some  expression  of  alarm. 
"  If  he  does,  I  know  something  dread- 
ful will  happen." 

"  But  Master  Arthur,  Bell,  is  not  ex^ 
actly  the  sort  of  person  to  displace  the 
geological  strata." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  temper 
he  has  at  times,"  she  said;  and  then, 
suddenly  recovering  herself,  she  added 
hastily,  "but  he  is  exceedingly  good 
and  kind  for  all  that :  only  he  is  vexed, 
you  know,  at  not  being  able  to  get  on  ; 
and  perhaps  he  is  a  little  jealous  o£ 
people  who  are  successful,  and  in  good 
circumstances,  and  iadependent ;  and  he 
is  apt  to  think  that — that — that——" 

"  His  lady-love  will  be  carried  off  by 
some  wealthy  suitor  before  he  has  been 
able  to  amass  a  fortune  ? " 

"You  mustn't  talk  as  if  I  were  en* 
gaged  to  Arthur  Ashburton,"  said  Bell, 
rather  proudly,  "or  even  that  I  am  ever 
likely  to  be." 

Our  Bonny  Bell  soon  recovered  her 
spirits,  for  she  felt  that  we  had  at  last 
really  set  out  on  our  journey  to  Scot- 
land,  and  her  keen  liking  for  all  out-of- 
door  sights  and  sounds  was  now  height- 
ened by  a  vague  and  glad  anticipation* 
If  Arthur  Ashburton,  as  I  deemed  highly 
probable,  should  endeavour  to  overtake 
us,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  or  final 
understanding  with  Bell,  we  were,  for 
the  present,  at  leasts  speeding  rapidly 
away  from  him. 

As  we  drove  through  the  narrow  lane 
running  down  by  Whitton  Park  and 
Whitton  Dean,  the  warm,  moist  wiuds 
were  blowing  a  dozen  odours  about  from 
the  far,  low-stretching  fields  and  gardens; 
and  the  prevailing  sweetness  of  the  air 
seemed  to  herald  our  departure  from 
the  last  suburban  traces  of  London. 
Splash !  went  the  horses'  hoofs  into  the 
yellow  pools  of  the  roads,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  wheels  seemed  to  send  an  echo 
through  the  stillness  of  the  quiet 
country-side ;  while  overhead  the  dark 
and  level  clouds  became  more  fixed  and 
grey,  and  we  hoped  they  would  ulti- 
mately draw  together  and  break,  so  as 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  pallid  sunshine. 
Then  we  drove  up  through  Hounaloipr 
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to  the  famous  inn  at  the  cross-roads 
which  was  known  to  travellers  in  the 
highway-robbery  days;  and  here  our 
Bell  complained  that  so  many  of  these 
hostelries  should  bear  her  name. 
Tita,  we  could  hear,  was  telling  her 
companion  of  all  the  strange  incidents 
connected  with  this  inn  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood which  she  could  recall  from 
the  pages  of  those  various  old-fashioned 
fictions  which  are  much  more  interest- 
ing to  some  folks  than  the  most  accurate 
histories.  Up  this  long  and  level  Bath 
road,  which  now  lay  before  us,  had 
come  many  a  gay  and  picturesque  party 
whose  adventures  were  recorded  in  the 
olden  time.  Was  it  not  here  that  Strap 
rode  up  to  the  coach  in  which  Roderick 
Bandom  was  going  to  Bath,  and  cdarmed 
every  Ijody  by  the  intelligence  that  two 
horsemen  were  coming  over  the  Heath 
upon  them ;  and  was  it  not  to  this  very 
Yillago  that  the  frightened  servant 
hastened  to  get  assistance  1  When  So- 
phia escaped  from  the  various  adven- 
tures that  befell  her  in  the  inn  at  Upton, 
did  she  not  come  up  this  very  road  to 
London,  making  the  journey  in  two 
days  1  When  Peregrine  Pickle  used  to 
pay  forbidden  visits  to  London,  doubt- 
less ho  rode  through  Hounslow  at  dead 
of  night  on  each  occasion:  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
youth  called  Humphrey  Clinker  acted 
as  postilion  to  Matt  Bramble,  and  Ta- 
bitha,  and  Miss  Liddy,  when  they,  hav- 
ing dined  at  Salthill,  were  passing 
through  Hounslow  to  London,  and  to 
Scotland.  These,  and  a  hundred  other 
leminiscences,  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Lieutenant,  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English  novels,  were  being  recorded  by 
Queen  Titania  as  we  bowled  along  the 
Bath  road,  over  Cranford  Bridge,  past 
the  Magpies,  through  Colnbrook,  and  on 
to  Langley  Marsh,  when  the  Count  sud- 
denly exclaimed — 

"But  the  Heath?  I  have  not  seen 
Hounslow  Heath,  where  the  highway- 
men used  to  be  r* 

Alas  !  there  was  no  more  Heath  to 
show  him — only  the  level  and  wooded 
beauties  of  a  cultivated  English  plain. 
And  yet  these,  as  we  saw  them  then, 


under  the  conditions  that  Bell  had  de> 
scribed  in  the  morning,  were  sufficiently 
pleasant  to  see.  All  around  us  stretched 
a  fertile  landscape,  with  the  TBiioiis 
greens  of  its  trees  and  fields  and  hedges 
grown  dark  and  strong  under  the  gloom 
of  the  sky.  The  winding  road  nn 
through  this  country  like  the  delicate 
grey  streak  of  a  river :  and  there  weie 
distant  farmhouses  peeping  from  the 
sombre  foliage ;  an  occasional  wayside 
inn  standing  deserted  amid  its  mde 
outhouses;  a  passing  tramp  plodding 
through  the  mire.  Strange  and  sweet 
came  the  damp,  warm  winds  from  oTsr 
the  fields  of  beans  and  of  dover,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  wild-roses  in  the  tall 
and  straggling  hedges  had  increased  in 
multitude  so  as  to  perfume  the  whole 
land.  And  then,  as  we  began  to  see  in 
the  west,  with  a  great  joy,  some  faint 
streaks  of  sunshine  descend  like  a 
shimmering  comb  upon  the  gloomy 
landscape,  lo  !  in  the  south  there  arose 
before  us  a  great  and  stately  buildingy 
whose  tall  grey  towers  and  spacious 
walls,  seen  against  the  dark  clouds  of 
the  horizon,  were  distant,  and  pale,  and 
spectral. 

"  It  looks  like  a  phantom  castle,  does 
it  not ) "  said  Bell,  speaking  in  quite  a 
low  voice.  **  Don't  you  think  it  has 
sprung  up  in  the  heavens  like  the  Fata 
Morgana,  or  the  spectral  ship,  and  that 
it  will  fade  away  again  and  disappear!  " 

Indeed  it  looked  like  the  ghost  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  King  Arthur's  time- 
that  old,  strange  time,  when  England 
lay  steeped  in  grey  mists  and  the  fogs 
blown  about  by  the  sea-winds,  when 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
sunshine,  but  only  a  gloom  of  shifting 
vapours,  half  hiding  the  ghostly  knights 
and  the  shadowy  queens,  and  all  Uieir 
faint  and  mystical  stories  and  pilgrim- 
ages and  visions.  The  castle  down 
there  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been 
touched  by  sharp,  clear,  modem  sun- 
light, that  is  cruel  to  ghosts  and 
phantoms. 

But  here  Bell's  reveries  were  inter- 
rupted by  Lieutenant  von  Eosen,  who, 
catching  sight  of  the  castle  in  the  soutli 
and  all  its  hazy  lines  of  forest,  said-— 
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"  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Bell,  suddenly  recover- 
ing from  her  trance,  "is  a  hotel  for 
German  princes." 

She  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
however,  than  she  looked  thoroughly 
alarmed  ;  and  with  a  prodigious  shame 
and  mortification  she  begged  the  Count's 
pardon,  who  merely  laughed,  and  said 
he  regretted  he  was  not  a  Prince. 

"  It  is  Windsor,  is  it  not  1 "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bell  humbly,  while  her 
face  was  still  pained  and  glowing.  **  I — 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  rudeness  :  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  some  one  say 
that  recently,  and  it  escaped  me  before 
I  thought  what  it  meant." 

Of  course,  the  Lieutenant  passed  the 
matter  off  lightly,  as  a  very  harmless 
saying ;  but  all  the  same  Bell  seemed 
determined  for  some  time  after  to  make 
him  amends,  and  quite  took  away  my 
Lady's  occupation  by  pointing  out  to 
our  young  Uhlan,  in  a  very  respectful 
and  submissive  manner,  wliatever  she 
thought  of  note  on  the  road.  Whether 
the  Lieutenant  perceived  this  inten- 
tion or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  all 
events  he  took  enormous  pains  to  be 
interested  in  what  she  said,  and  paid 
far  more  attention  to  her  than  to  his 
own  companion.  Moreover  he  once  or 
twice,  in  looking  back,  pretty  nearly 
ran  us  into  a  cart,  insomuch  that  Queen 
Tita  had  laughingly  to  recall  him  to  his 
duties. 

In  this  wise  we  went  down  through 
the  sweetly-smelling  country,  with  its 
lines  of  wood  and  hedge  and  it,s  breadths 
of  field  and  meadow  still  suffering  from 
the  gloom  of  a  darkened  sky.  We  cut 
through  the  village  of  Slough,  passed 
the  famous  Salthill,  got  over  the  Two 
Mill  Brook  at  Cucktield  Bridge,  and 
were  rapidly  nearing  Maidenhead,  where 
we  proposed  to  rest  an  hotir  or  two 
and  dine.  Bell  had  pledged  her  word 
there  would  be  a  bright  evening,  and 
had  thrown  out  vague  hints  about  a  boat- 
ing-excursion up  to  the  wooded  heights 
of  Cliefden.  In  the  meantime,  the  sun 
had  made  little  way  in  breaking  through 
the  clouds.  There  were  faint  indica- 
tions here   and   there  of    a  luminous 


greyish-yeilow  lying  in  the  interstices 
of  the  heavy  sky;  but  the  pale  and 
shimmering  comb  in  the  west  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"What  has  come  over  your  fine 
weather,  Bell  ? "  said  my  Lady.  "  Do 
you  remember  how  you  used  to  dream 
of  our  setting  out,  and  what  heaps  of 
colour  and  sunshine  you  lavished  on 
your  picture  ? " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bell,  "  you  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  a  stage- 
manager.  Do  you  think  I  would  begin 
my  pantomime  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  bright  music,  and  a  great  show  of 
costume  ?  !No  1  First  of  all,  comes 
the  dungeon  scene — darkness  and  gloom 
— thunder  and  solemn  music — nothing 
but  demons  appearing  through  the 
smoke;  and  then,  when  you  have  all 
got  impressed  and  terrified  and  atten- 
tive, you  will  hear  in  the  distance  a 
little  sound  of  melody,  there  will  be  a 
flutter  of  wings,  just  as  if  the  fairies 
were  preparing  a  surprise,  and  then  all 
at  once  into  the  darkness  leaps  the 
queen  herself,  and  a  blaze  of  sun- 
light dashes  on  to  her  silver  wings,  and 
you  see  her  gauzy  costume,  and  the 
scarlet  and  gold  of  a  thousand  attend- 
ants who  have  all  swarmed  into  the 
Hght." 

"  How  long  have  we  to  wait,  made- 
moiselle 1"  said  the  Lieutenant,  seriously. 

"  I  have  not  quite  settled  that,'* 
replied  Bell,  with  a  fine  air  of  reflec- 
tion, "  but  I  will  see  about  it  while  you 
are  having  dinner." 

Comforted  by  these  promises — ^which 
ought,  however,  to  have  come  from 
Queen  Titania,  if  the  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  invoked — we  drove  under- 
neath the  railway-line  and  past  the 
station  of  Taplow,  and  so  forward  to 
the  hotel  by  the  bridge.  When,  having, 
with  some  exercise  of  patience,  seen 
Castor  and  Pollux  housed  and  fed,  I 
went  into  the  parlour,  I  found  dinner 
on  the  point  of  being  served,  and  the 
Count  grown  almost  eloquent  about  the 
comforts  of  English  inns.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  considerable  difference,  as 
he  pointed  out,  between  the  hard, 
bright,  cheery  public-room  of  a  German 
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inn,  and  this  long,  low-roofed  apart- 
ment,  with  its  old-fashioned  furniture, 
its  carpets,  and  general  air  of  gravity 
and  respectability.  Then  the  series  of 
pictures  around  the  walls — venerable 
lithographs,  glazed  and  yellow,  repre- 
senting all  manner  of  wild  adventures 
in  driving  and  hunting — amused  him 
much. 

"That  is  very  like  your  English 
humour,"  he  said, — "  of  the  country,  I 
mean.  The  joke  is  a  man  thrown  into 
a  ditch,  and  many  horses  coming  over 
on  him  ;  or  it  is  a  carriage  upset  in  the 
road,  and  men  crawling  from  under- 
neath, and  women  trying  to  get  through 
the  window.  It  is  rough,  strong, 
practical  fun,  at  the  expense  of  imfor- 
tunate  people  that  you  iQce." 

"  At  least,"*!  point  out,  "  it  is  quite 
as  good  a  soii;  of  public-house  furniture 
as  pictures  of  bleeding  saints,  or  litho- 
graphs of  smooth-headed  princes.'* 

**  Oh,  I  do  not  object  to  it,"  he  said, 
"  not  in  the  least.  I  do  like  your 
sporting  pictures  very  much." 

"And  when   you  talk    of  German 
lithographs,"     struck    in    Bell,    quite 
warmly,  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  it  is 
to  the  German  printsellers  our  poorer 
classes  owe  all  the  possession    of  art 
they    can    afford.     They    would  never 
have  a  picture  in  their  house  but  for 
those  cheap  lithographs  that  come  over 
from  Germany ;  and,  although  they  are 
very  bad,  and  even  carelessly  bad  often, 
they  are  surely  better  than  nothing  for 
cottages  and  country  inns,  that  would 
never  otherwise  have  anything  to  show 
but  coarse  patterns  of  wall-paper." 

"My  dear  child,"  remarked  Queen 
Tit  a,  "we  are  none  of  us  accusing  Ger- 
many of  any  crime  whatever." 

"  But  it  is  very  good-natured  of 
mademoiselle  to  defend  my  country,  for 
all  that,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a 
smile.  "We  are  unpopular  with  you 
just  now,  I  believe.  That  I  cannot 
help.  It  is  a  pity.  But  it  is  only  a 
family  quarrel,  you  know,  and  it  will 
go  away.  And  just  now,  it  requires 
some  courage,  does  it  not,  to  say  a  word 
for  (Germany?" 

"  Why,  Bell  has  been  your  bitterest 


enemy  all  through  the  war,"  said  Tita, 
ashamed  of  the  defection  of  her  ancient 
aUy. 

"  I  think  you  behaved  very  badly  to 
the  poor  French  people,"  said  Bell, 
looking  down,  and  evidently  wishing 
that  some  good  spirit  or  bad  one  would 
fly  away  with  this  embarrassing  topic. 

The  spirit  appeared.     There  came  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  inn  a 
young  girl  of  about  flfteen  or  sixteen, 
with    a    careworn   and  yet   healthily- 
coloured  face,  and  shrewd  blue  eyes. 
She  wore  a  man's  jacket,  and  she  had  a 
shillelagh  in  her  hand,  which  she  twirled 
about  as  she  glanced  at  the  windows  of 
the  inn.  Then,  in  a  hard,  cracked  voice, 
she  began  to  sing  a  song.    It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  a  dashing  and  aris- 
tocratic ballad,  in  which  this  oddly-clad 
girl  with  the  shillelagh  recounted  her 
experiences  of  the  opera,  and  told  us 
how  she  loved  champagne,  and  croquet, 
and  various  other  fSeishionable  diversions. 
There  was  something  very  curious  in 
the  forced  gaiety  with  which  she  entered 
into    these   particulars,  the    shillelagh 
meanwhile  being  kept  as  still  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.     But  presently 
she  sang  an  Irish  song,  describing  her- 
self as  some  free  and  easy  Irish  lover 
and  fighter ;  and  here  the  bit  of  wood 
came  into  play.     She  thrust  one  of  her 
hands,  with  an  audacious  air,  into  the 
pocket   of  the  jacket  she  wore,  while 
she    twirled    the   shillelagh  with    the 
other ;   and  then,  so  soon  as  she  had 
finished,  her  face  dropped  into  a  plain- 
tive   and  matter-of-fact   air,  and-  she 
came  forward  to  receive  pence. 

"She  is  scarcely  our  Lorelei,"  said 
the  Count,  "  who  sits  over  the  Ehine  in 
the  evening.  But  she  is  a  hard-work- 
ing girl,  you  can  see  that.  She  has  not 
much  pleasure  in  life.  I£  we  give  her 
a  shilling,  it  will  be  much  comfort  to 
her." 

And  with  that  he  went  out.  But 
what  was  Tita's  surprise  to  see  him 
go  up  to  the  girl  and  begin  to  talk 
to  her !  She,  looking  up  to  the  big, 
brown-bearded  man  with  a  sort  of  awe, 
answered  his  questions  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  shamefaced  embarrassment ; 
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.and  then,  when  he  gave  her  a  piece  of 
money,  she  performed  something  like  a 
curtsey,  and  looked  after  him  as  he 
returned  whistling  to  the  door  of  the 
inn. 

Then  we  had  dinner — a  plain,  com- 
fortable, wholesome  meal  enough ;  and  it 
seemed  somehow  in  this  old-fashioned 
parlour  that  we  formed  quite  a  family 
party.  We  were  cut  off  at  last  horn,  the 
world  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
thrown  upon  each  other's  society  in  a 
very  peculiar  fashion.  In  what  manner 
should  we  sit  down  to  our  final  repast, 
after  all  this  journey  and  its  perils  and 
accidents  were  over  1  Tita,  I  could  see, 
was  rather  grave,  and  perhaps  specu- 
lating on  the  future;  while  Bell  and 
the  young  Lieutenant  had  got  to  talk  of 
some  people  they  recollected  as  living  at 
Bonn  some  dozen  years  before.  Nobody 
said  a  word  about  Arthur. 


CHAPTER  V. 

QUEEN   TITANIA   AFLOAT, 

"  Say^  Father  Thames,  for  thou  host  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  pa6is  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  toavef" 

At  length  we  hit  upon  one  thing  that 
Count  von  Eosen  could  not  do.  When 
we  had  wandered  down  to  the  side  of 
the  Thames,  just  by  Maidenhead  Bridge, 
and  opposite  the  fine  old  houses,  and 
smooth  lawns,  and  green  banks  that 
stand  on  the  other  margin  of  the  broad 
and  shallow  river,  we  discovered  that 
the  Lieutenant  was  of  no  use  in  a  boat. 
And  so,  as  the  young  folks  would  have 
us  go  up  under  the  shadows  of  the  leafy 
hills  of  Cliefden,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  that  Tita  and  I  should  resort 
to  the  habits  of  earlier  years,  and  show 
a  later  generation  how  to  feather  an  oar 
with  skill  and  dexterity.  As  Queen 
Titania  stood  by  the  boat-house,  pulling 
off  her  gloves  with  economic  forethought, 
and  looking  rather  pensively  at  the  land- 
ing-place and  the  boats  and  the  water, 
she  suddenly  said — 


"  Is  not  this  like  long  ago  1 " 

**  You  talk  like  an  old  woman,  Tita," 
says  one  of  the  party.  "  And  yet  your 
eyes  are  as  pretty  as  they  were  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  you  used  to  walk  along 
the  beach  at  Eastbourne,  and  cry  be- 
cause you  were  afraid  of  becoming  the 
mistress  of  a  house.  And  now  the  house 
has  been  too  much  for  you;  and  yon 
are  full  of  confused  facts,  and  unin- 
telligible figures,  and  petty  anxieties^ 
until  your  responsibilities  have  hidden 
away  the  old  tenderness  of  your  look, 
except  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when 
you  forget  yourself,  Tita,  do  you  re- 
member who  pricked  her  finger  to  sign 
a  document  in  her  own  blood,  when 
she  was  only  a  schoolgirl,  and  who  pro- 
duced it  years  afterwards  with  something 
of  a  shamefEiced  pride  1 '' 

"  Stuff !  "  says  Tita,  angrily,  but 
blushing  dreadfully  all  the  same ;  and 
so,  with  a  frown  and  an  imperious 
manner,  she  stepped  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river. 

Now  mark  this  circumstance.  In  the 
old  days  of  which  my  Lady  was  then 
thinking,  she  used  to  be  veiy  well  con- 
tent with  palling  bow-oar  when  we  two 
luad  to  go  out  in  the  evenings.  Now, 
when  the  Lieutenant  and  Bell  had  been 
comfortably  placed  in  the  stem,  Tite 
daintily  stepped  into  the  boat  and  sat 
down  quite  naturally  to  pull  stroke. 
She  made  no  apology.  She  took  the 
place  as  if  it  were  hers  by  right.  Such 
are  the  changes  which  a  few  years  of 
married  life  produce. 

So  Bell  pulled  the  white  tilleprOpes 
over  her  shoulder,  and  we  glided  out 
and  up  the  glassy  stream,  into-«tiiat 
world  of  greenness  and  soh  sounds  and 
sweet  odours  that  lay  all  around.  Al- 
ready something  of  Bell's  prophecy  was 
likely  to  come  true ;  for  the  clouds  wfere 
perceptibly  growing  thinner  overhead, 
and  a  diffused  yellow  light  falling  from 
no  particular  place  seemed  to  dwell  over 
the  hanging  woods  of  Cliefden.  It  gave 
a  new  look,  too,  to  the  smooth  river,  to 
the  rounded  elms  and  tall  poplars  on 
the  banks,  and  the  long  aits  beyond  tiie 
bridge,  where  the  swans  were  sailing 
close  in  by  the  reeds. 
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We  had  got  but  a  short  way  up  the 
river  when  our  coxswain,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  shot  us  into  a  half- 
submerged  forest  that  seemed  to  hide 
from  us  a  lake  on  the  other  side.  Tita 
had  so  little  time  to  ship  her  oar  that 
no  protest  was  possible  ;  and  then  the 
Lieutenant  catching  hold  of  the  branches 
pulled  us  through  the  naiTow  channel, 
and  lo !  we  were  in  a  stiU  piece  of 
water,  with  a  smooth  curve  of  the  river- 
bank  on  one  side  and  a  long  island  on 
the  other,  and  with  a  pretty  Httle  house 
looking  quietly  down  at  us  over  this 
inland  sea.  "We  were  still  in  the  Thames ; 
but  this  house  seemed  so  entirely  to 
have  become  owner  of  the  charming 
landscape  around  and  its  stretch  of  water 
in  front,  that  Bell  asked  in  a  hurry  how 
we  could  get  away.  Tita,  being  still  a 
little  indignant,  answered  not,  but  put 
her  oar  into  the  outrigger  again,  and 
commenced  pulling.  And  then  our  cox- 
swain, who  was  not  so  familiar  with  the 
tricks  of  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead  as 
some  of  us,  discovered  a  north-west  pas- 
sage by  which  it  was  possible  to  return 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  stream, 
and  we  continued  our  voyage. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  got  past  the 
picturesque  old  mill,  and  reached  the 
sea  of  tumbling  white  water  that  came 
rushing  down  from  the  weir,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  sky  had  entered  into  a 
compact  with  Bell  to  fulfil  her  predic- 
tions. For  as  we  lay  and  rocked  in 
the  surge  —  watching  the  long  level 
line  of  foam  come  tumbling  over  in 
spouts,  and  jets,  and  white  masses, 
listening  to  tlie  roar  of  the  fall,  and 
regarding  the  swirling  circles  of  white 
bells  that  swept  away  downward  on  the 
stream — there  appeared  in  the  west,  just 
over  the  line  of  the  weir,  a  parallel  line 
of  dark  blood-red.  It  was  but  a  streak 
as  yet ;  but  presently  it  widened  and 
grew  more  intense — a  great  glow  of 
crimson  colour  cai^^  shining  forth — 
and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  western 
heavens,  just  over  that  line  of  white 
foam,  were  becoming  a  mass  of  fire. 
Bell's  transformation-ecene  was  posi- 
tively blinding ;  and  the  bewilderment 
of  the  splendid  colours  was  not  lessened 


by  the  roar  of  the  tumbling  river,  that 
seemed  strangely  wild  in  the  stillnesB  of 
the  evening. 

But  when  we  turned  to  drop  quietly 
down  stream,  the  scene  around  was 
so  lovely  that  Queen  Titania  had  no 
heart  to  pull  away  from  it.  For  now 
the  hanging  woods  of  beach  and  birch, 
and  oak  had  caught  a  glow  of  the  sun- 
set along  their  masses  of  yellow  and 
green,  and  the  broad  stream  had  the 
purple  of  its  glassy  sweeps  dashed  here 
and  there  with  red,  and  in  the  far  east 
a  reflected  tinge  of  pink  mingled  with 
the  cold  green,  and  lay  soft  and  pure 
and  clear  over  the  low  woods,  and  the 
river,  and  the  bridge.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  world  had  grown  suddenly  lights 
etherial,  and  full  of  beautiful  colours ; 
and  the  clouds  that  still  remained  over- 
head had  parted  into  long  cirrhous  lines, 
with  pearly  edges,  and  a  touch  of  scarlet 
and  gold  along  their  western  side. 

"What  a  drive  we  shall  have  this 
evening  1 "  cried  Bell.  "  It  will  be  a 
clear  night  when  we  get  to  Henley,  and 
there  will  be  stars  over  the  river,  and 
perhaps  a  moon,  who  knows  ] " 

"I  thought  you  would  have  pro- 
vided a  moon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  gravely.  "  You  have  done 
very  well  for  us  this  eveniag — oh!  very 
well  indeed.  I  have  not  seen  any  such 
beautiful  picture  for  many  years.  You 
did  very  well  to  keep  a  dark  day  all  day, 
and  ms^e  us  tired  of  cold  colours  and 
green  trees ;  and  then  you  surprise  us  by 
this  picture  of  magic — oh!  it  is  very 
well  done." 

"  All  that  it  wants,"  said  Bell,  with 
a  critical  eye,  "  is  a  little  woman  in  a 
scarlet  shawl  under  the  trees  there,  and 
over  the  green  of  the  rushes — one  of 
those  nice  fat  little  women  who  always 
wear  bright  shawls  just  to  please  land- 
scape-painters— making  a  little  blob  of 
strong  colour,  you  know,  just  like  a 
ladybird  among  green  moss.  Do  you 
know,  I  am  quite  grateM  to  a  pleasant 
little  countrywoman  when  she  dresses 
herself  ridiculously  merely  to  make  a 
landscape  look  fine ;  and  how  can  yon 
laugh  at  her  when  she  comes  near  f  I 
sometimes  think  that  she  wears  those 
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colours,  especially  those  in  her  "bonnet, 
out  of  mere  modesty.  She  does  not 
know  what  will  please  you — she  puts  in 
a  little  of  everything  to  give  you  a 
choice.  She  holds  up  to  you  a  whole 
houquet  of  flowers,  and  says,  *  Please, 
miss,  do  you  like  bluel — for  here  is 
corn-cockle ;  or  red  1 — for  here  are 
poppies  ;  or  yellow  1 — ^for  here  are 
rock-roses.'  She  is  like  Perdita,  you 
know,  going  about  with  an  armful  of 
blossoms,  and  giving  to  everyone  what 
she  thinks  will  please  them." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Tita,  "  you  are  too 
generous;  I  am  afraid  the  woman  wears 
those  things  out  of  vanity.  She  does 
not  know  what  colour  suits  her  com- 
plexion best,  and  so  wears  a  variety, 
quite  sure  that  one  of  them  must  be 
the  right  one.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  women  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  who  do  that  too." 

"I  hope  you  don't  mean  me,"  said 
Bell,  contritely,  as  she  leant  her  arm 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  dipped 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  into  the  glassy 
stream. 

But  if  we  were  to  get  to  Henley  that 
night,  there  was  no  time  for  lingering 
longer  about  that  bend  by  the  river, 
with  its  islands  and  mills  and  woods. 
That  great  burst  of  colour  in  the  west 
had  been  the  expiring  effort  of  the  sun ; 
and  when  we  got  back  to  the  inn,  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  sky  but  the  last 
golden  and  crimson  traces  of  his  going 
down.  The  river  was  becoming  grey, 
and  the  C&efden  woods  were  preparing 
for  the  night  by  drawing  over  them- 
selves a  thin  veil  of  mist,  which  ren- 
dered them  distant  and  shadowy,  as 
they  lay  under  the  lambent  sky. 

The  phaeton  was  at  the  door ;  our  bill 
paid  ;  an  extra  shawl  got  out  of  the  im- 
perial— although,  in  that  operation,  the 
Lieutenant  nearly  succeeded  in  smashing 
Bell's  guitar. 

"It  will  be  dark  before  we  get  to 
Henley,"  says  Tita. 

"  Yes,"  I  answer  obediently. 

"And  we  are  going  now  by  ciosa- 
roads,"  she  remarks. 

"  The  road  is  a  very  good  obb,"  I 
venture  to  reply. 


"  But  still  it  is  a  cross-road,"  she  says. 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear,"  I  say, 
wondering  what  the  little  woman  is 
after. 

"You  must  drive,"  she  continues, 
"for  none  of  us  know  the  road." 

"  Yes,  m'm,  please  m'm :  any  more 
orders  1 " 

"Oh,  Bell,"  says  my  Lady,  with  a 
gracious  air  (she  can  change  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  in  a  second),  "  would  you 
mind  taking  Count  von  Eosen  under 
your  charge  until  we  get  to  Henley  ?  I 
am  afraid  it  will  take  both  of  us  to  find 
the  road  in  the  dark." 

"  Xo,  I  will  take  you  under  my  charge, 
mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
frankly ;  and  therewith  he  helped  Bell 
into  the  phaeton,  and  followed  himself. 

The  consequence  of  this  little  arrange- 
ment was  that  while  Tita  and  I  were  in 
front,  the  young  folks  were  behind ;  and 
no  sooner  had  we  started  from  the  inn, 
got  across  the  bridge,  and  were  going 
down  the  road  towards  the  village  of 
Maidenhead  proper,  than  Titania  says, 
in  a  very  low  voice — 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  our  pulling 
together  in  that  boat  quite  brought  back 
old  times  ;  and — and — and  I  wanted  to 
be  sitting  up  here  beside  you  for  a  while, 
just  to  recall  the  old,  old  drives  we  used 
to  have,  you  know,  about  here,  and 
Henley,  and  Reading.  How  long  ago 
is  it,  do  you  think  I " 

That  wife  of  mine  is  a  wonderful 
creature.  You  would  have  thought  she 
was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  when  she 
uttered  these  words,  looking  up  with  a 
world  of  sincerity  and  pathos  in  the  big, 
clear,  earnest,  brown  eyes.  And  the 
courage  of  the  small  creature,  too,  who 
thought  she  could  deceive  her  husband 
by  this  open,  transparent,  audacious 
piece  of  hypocrisy ! 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  with  some  care  that 
the  young  folks  should  not  overhear, 
"  your  tenderness  overwhelms  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f "  she  says, 
suddenly  becoming  as  cold  and  as  rigid 
as  Lot's  wife  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened. 

"Perhaps,"   I  TeHtraed  to  suggest, 
you  would  like  to  have  the  hood  up. 
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and  so  leave  them  quite  alone?     Our 
presence  must  be  very  embarrassing." 

"  You  are  insulting  Bell  in  saying 
such  things,"  she  says  warmly,  "  or  per- 
haps it  is  that  you  would  rather  have 
her  for  a  companion  than  your  own 
wife." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would." 
"  She  shall  not  sit  by  the  Lieutenant 


again. 


"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  strangle 
her.  We  should  arrive  in  Edinburgh  in 
a  sort  of  unicorn-fashion." 

Tita  relapsed  into  a  dignified  silence 
— that  is  always  the  way  with  her  when 
she  has  been  found  out ;  but  she  was 
probably  satisfied  by  hearing  the  Count 
and  Bell  chatting  very  briskly  together, 
thus  testifying  to  the  success  of  her 
petty  stratagem. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  on  that  quiet 
evening,  from    Maidenhead   across   the 
wild,  untenanted  country  that  lies  within 
the  great  curve  of  the  Thames.    Instead 
of  turning  off  at  the  comer  of  Stubbing's 
Heath,  and  so  getting  into  the  road  that 
runs  by  Hurley  Bottom,  we  held  straight 
on  towards  Wargrave,  so  as  to  have  the 
last  part  of  the  journey  lead  us  up  by  the 
side  of  the  river.    So  still  it  was  !    The 
road   led   through  undulating  stretches 
of  common  and  past  the  edges  of  silent 
woods,  while  the  sky  was  becoming  pale 
and  beautiful  overhead,  and  the  heights 
on  the  northern  horizon — between  Cook- 
ham  and  Hurley — were  growing  more 
and  more  visionary  in  the  dusk.     Some- 
times,   but  rarely,   we  met  a  solitary 
wanderer  coming  along  through  the  twi- 
light, and  a  gri^  "  good-night "  greeted 
us  j  but  for  the  most  part  there  seemed 
no  life  in  this  lonely  part  of  the  country, 
where  rabbits  ran  across  the  road  in  front 
of  us,  and  the  last  rooks  that  flew  by 
in  the  dusk  seemed  hastening  on  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  distant  village. 
It  was  a  mild,  fresh  evening,  with  the 
air  still  damp  and  odorous  after  the  rain ; 
but   overhead   the   sky   still    remained 
clear,  and  here  and  there,  in  the  part- 
ings of  the  thin  cloud,  a  pale  star  or 
planet  had  become  faintly  visible. 

At  last  we  got  down  into  the  village 
of  Wargrave,  and  then  it  was  nearly 


dark.  There  were  a  few  people,  mostly 
women,  standing  at  the  doors  of  the 
cottages  ;  and  here  and  there  a  ray  of 
yellow  light  gleamed  out  from  a  small 
window.  As  we  struck  into  the  road 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  Thames, 
there  were  men  coming  home  from  their 
work;  and  their  talk  was  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Henley  ?  '*  said 
Bell. 

"Are  you  anxious  to  get  there?" 
replied  Queen  Titania,  smiling  quite 
benignly. 

**No,"  said  Bell,  **this  is  so  pleasant 
that  I  should  like  to  go  driving  on  until 
midnight,  and  we  could  see  the  moon 
coming  through  the  trees." 

"You  have  to  consider  the  horses," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  bluntly.  "  If  you 
do  tire  them  too  much  on  the  first  days, 
they  will  not  go  so  long  a  journey.  But 
yet  we  are  some  way  o%  I  suppose;  and 
if  mademoiselle  will  sing  something  for 
us,  I  will  get  out  the  guitar."         » 

"You'd  better  get  down  and  light 
the  lamps,  rather,"  I  remark  to  those 
indolent  young  people  ;  whereupon  the 
Count  was  instantly  in  the  road,  striking 
wax  matches,  and  making  use  of  curious 
expressions  that  seemed  chiefly  to  con- 
sist of  ^s  and  r's. 

So,  with  the  lamps  flaring  down  the 
dark  road,  we  rolled  along  t^e  highway 
that  here  skirts  the  side  of  a  series 
of  heights  looking  down  into  the  Thames. 
Sometimes  we  could  see  a  grey  glimmer 
of  the  river  beneath  us  through  the 
trees ;  at  other  times  the  road  took  us 
down  close  to  the  side  of  the  water,  and 
Castor  got  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
playful  little  shy  or  two ;  but  for  the 
most  part  we  drove  through  dense  woods, 
that  completely  shut  off  the  starlight 
overhead. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  we  came  to 
a  steep  descent  that  was  buried  in  such 
total  darkness  that  the  Lieutenant 
jumped  down  and  took  the  horses' 
heads,  lest  some  unlucky  step  or  stumble 
should  throw  us  into  the  river.  So  far 
as  we  could  make  out,  however,  there 
was  a  sufficient  wall  on  the  side  of  the 
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highway  next  the  stream — a  rough  old 
wall,  covered  with  plants  and  moss,  that 
ran  along  the  high  and  wooded  hank. 

Suddenly  Bell  uttered  a  cry  of  delight. 
We  had  come  to  a  cleft  in  the  glade 
which  showed  us  the  river  running 
hy  some  sixty  feet  heneath  us,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  young  cres- 
cent of  the  moon  was  clearly  mirrored. 
There  was  not  enough  moonlight  to 
pierce  the  trees,  or  even  to  drown  the 
pale  light  of  the  stars;  hut  the  sharp 
disc  of  silver,  as  it  glimmered  on  the 
water,  was  sufi&ciently  beautiful,  and 
contained  in  itself  the  promise  of  many 
a  lovely  night 

"  It  has  begun  the  journey  with  us," 
said  BelL  "  It  is  a  young  moon ;  it  will 
go  with  us  all  the  month ;  and  we  shall 
see  it  on  the  Severn,  and  on  Windermere, 
and  on  the  Solway,  and  on  the  Tweed. 
Didn't  I  promise  you  all  a  moon,  sooner 
or  later  1   And  there  it  is  !" 

"It  does  not  do  us  much  good.  Bell," 
said  the  driver,  ruefully,  the  very*  horses 
seeming  afraid  to  plunge  into  the  gulfs 
of  darkness  that  were  spectrally  peered 
into  by  the  light  of  the  lamps. 

"  The  moon  is  not  for  use,"  said  Bell, 
"  it  is  for  magic ;  and  once  we  have  got 
to  Henley,  and  put  the  horses  up,  and 
gone  out  again  to  the  river,  you  shall 
all  stand  back,  and  watch  in  a  comer, 
and  let  Queen  Titania  go  forward  to 
summon  the  fairies.  And  as  you  listen 
in  the  dark,  you  will  hear  a  little  crack- 
ling and  rustling  along  the  opposite 
shore,  and  you  will  see  small  blue  lights 
come  out  from  the  banks,  and]  small 
boats,  with  a  glowworm  at  their  prow, 
come  out  into  the  stream.  And  then 
from  the  boats,  and  from  all  the  fields 
near — where  the  mist  of  the  river  lies 
at  night — you  will  see  wonderful  small 
iQen  and  women  of  radiant  blue  flame 
come  forward,  and  there  will  be  a  strange 
sound  like  music  in  the  trees,  and  the 
river  itself  will  begin  to  say,  in  a  kind 
of  laugh,  *  Titania,  Titania !  you  Jiave 
been  so  long  away — years  and  years — 
looking  after  servants,  and  the  schooling 
of  boySj  and  the  temper  of  a  fractious 
husband — 


> )» 


**Bell,  you  are  impertinent." 


"  There  are  true  words  spoken  in  jest, 
sometimes,"  says  Tita,  with  a  dainty 
malice. 

"Your  bearing-rein  in  England  is  a 
cruelty  to  the  horse — you  must  take  it 
away  to-morrow,"  said  the  Lieutenant ; 
and  this  continuation  of  a  practical 
subject  recalled  these  scapegraces  from 
their  jibes. 

Here  the  road  took  us  down  by  a 
gradual  dip  to  the  river  again,  and  for 
the  last  mUe  before  reaching  our  desti- 
nation we  had  a  pleasant  and  rapid  run 
along  the  side  of  the  stream.  Then  the 
lights  of  Henley  were  seen  to  glimmer 
before  us ;  we  crossed  over  the  bridge, 
and  swerving  round  to  the  right  drove 
into  the  archway  of  the  "  Red  Lion." 

"  No,  Sir,"  remarked  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Mr.  Boswell,  "  there  is  nothing  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by 
which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn."  He  then 
repeated,  with  great  emotion,  we  are 
told,  Sbenstone's  lines — 

**  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Mav  sigh  to  think  ne  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

And    Mr.  Boswell    goes    on    to    say : 
"  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the 
inn  at  Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote 
these    lines."      Now,   surely,  if    ever 
belated  travellers  had  reason  to  expect 
a  cordial  welcome,  it  was  we  four  as  we 
drove  into  the  famous  hostelry  which 
had  awakened  enthusiasm  in  the  poets 
and    lexicographers    of    bygone    days. 
But  as  Castor  and  Pollux  stood  under 
the    archway,  looking    into   the  great 
dark  yard  before  them,  and  as  we  gazed 
round  in  vain  for  the  appearance    of 
any  waiter  or  other  official,  it  occurred 
to  Tita  that  the  Bell  Inn  must  have 
changed  hands  since  Shenstone's  time. 
Where  was  our  comfortable  welcome? 
A  bewildered   maid-servant  came    out 
to    stare   at   our   phaeton   with    some 
alarm.     Plaintive  howls  for  the  ostler 
produced  a  lad  from  the  darkness  of 
the    stables,    who    told    us    that    the 
ostler  was  away  somewhere.     Another 
maid-servant  came  out,  and  also  looked 
alarmed.     The  present  writer,  fearing 
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that  Tony  Lumpkin,  transformed  into 
an  invisible  spirit,  had  played  him  a 
trick,  humbly  begged  this  young  woman 
to  say  whether  he  had  driven  by  mis- 
take into  a  private  house.  The  young 
person  looked  afraid. 

"My  good  girl,"    says  Tita,   with  a 
gracious  condescension,  "will  you  tell 
us  if  this  is  the  Bell  Inn  ?  " 
"  Yes,  'm ;  of  course,  'm.*' 
"  And  can  we  stay  here  to-night  ] " 
"I'll     bring     the     waiter,     ma*am, 
directly." 

Meanwhile  the  Lieutenant  had  got 
down,  and  was  fuming  about  the  yard 
to  rout  out  the  ostler's  assistants,  or 
some  people  who  could  put  up  the 
horses.  He  managed  to  unearth  no 
fewer  than  three  men,  whom  he  brought 
in  a  gang.  He  was  evidently  deter- 
mined not  to  form  his  grooming  of  the 
horses  at  Twickenham  into  a  precedent. 
At  last  there  came  a  waiter,  looking 
rather  sleepy  and  a  trifle  helpless ;  where- 
upon my  Lady  and  Bell  departed  into 
the  inn,  and  left  the  luggage  to  be  sent 
after  them.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
one  inside  the  house.  The  gases  were 
lit  in  the  spacious  cofifee-room;  some 
rugs  and  bags  were  brought  in  and  placed 
on  the  table;  and  then  Tita  and  her 
companion,  not  daring  to  remove  their 
bonnets,  sat  down  in  arm-chairs  and 
stared  at  each  other. 

•*  I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate ; 
1  fl^  from  fJEUsehood's  speaous  grin ; 
But  nsk  a  ten  times  worser  &te 
In  choosing  lodgings  at  an  inn : " 

— this  was  what  Bell  repeated,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  on  the  very  spot  that  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Shenstone's  satisfaction. 
I  requested  the  young  man  in  the 
white  tie  to  assign  some  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs ;  and  his  answer  was 
immediately  forthcoming.  There  had 
been  a  regatta  a  few  days  before.  The 
excitement  in  the  small  town,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Bell,  had  been  dreadful. 
!Now  a  reaction  had  set  in ;  Henley  and 
the  liull  ^vere  alike  deserted ;  and  we 
were  the  victims  of  a  collapse.  I 
comi)liniented  the  waiter  on  his  philo- 
sophical acumen,  and  went  out  to  see 


what  had  befallen  Count  von  EoBen 
and  the  horses. 

I  found  him  standing  in  a  stable  that 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  solitary  candle 
stuck  against  the  wall,  superintending 
the  somewhat  amateurish  operations  of 
the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply the  ostler's  place.  The  lieutenant 
had  evidently  not  been  hectoring  his 
companions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
on  rather  good  terms  with  them,  and 
was  making  inquiries  about  the  familiar 
English  names  for  chopped  hay  and 
other  luxuries  of  the  stable.  He  was 
examining  the  corn,  too,  and  pronounc- 
ing opinion  on  the  split  beans  which  he 
had  ordered.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  place ;  although  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  ostier  of 
so  big  an  inn  should  be  absent 

When,  at  length,  we  had  seen  each 
of  the  horses  supplied  with  an  ample 
feed,  fresh  straw,  and  plenty  of  hay, 
the  men  were  turned  out  and  the  stable- 
door  locked.  He  allowed  them  on  this 
occasion  to  retain  the  key.  As  we 
crossed  the  yard,  a  rotund,  frank,  cheery- 
looking  man  appeared,  who  was  pre- 
sumably the  ostler.  He  made  a  remark 
or  two ;  but  the  night-air  was  chilL 

"Now,"  said  Yon  Eosen,  when  we  got 
into  the  big  parlour,  '^  we  have  to  make 
ourselves  pleasant  and  comfortable.  I 
do  think  we  must  all  drink  whisky. 
For  myself^  I  do  not  like  the  taste  very 
much ;  but  it  looks  very  comfortable  to 
see  some  people  with  steaming  glasses 
before  them.  And  I  have  brought  out 
mademoiielle's  guitar,  and  she  will  sing 
us  some  songs." 

"  But  you  must  also,"  sajrs  Bell,  look- 
ing down. 

''  Oh,  a  hundred  !  a  thousand  !  as 
many  as  you  like ! "  he  said ;  and  then, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh,  he  took  his  cigar- 
case  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  pathe- 
tically on  the  mantelpiece.  There  was 
an  air  of  renunciation  in  his  face.  Forth- 
with he  rang  the  bell ;  and  the  waiter 
was  asked  to  bring  us  certain  liquors 
which,  although  not  exclusively  whisky, 
could  be  'Irunk  in  those  steaming  tum- 
blers which  the  Lieutenant  loved  to 
see. 
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"  0,  come  you  from  Newcastle  ?" 

— this  was  what  Bell  sang,  with  the 
blue  ribbon  of  her  guitar  slung  round 
her  neck : 

"  0,  come  you  from  Newcastle  ? 
Come  you  not  there  away  ?    » 
And  did  you  meet  my  true  love, 
Eiding  on  a  bonny  bay  ? '' 

And  as  she  sang,  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  the  Lieutenant  seemed  to  be  re- 
garding her  face  with  a  peculiar  interest. 
He  forgot  to  lift  the  hot  tumbler  that 
was  opposite  him  on  the  table — ^he  had 
even  forgotten  Titans  gracious  permission 
that  he  might  have  a  cigar-*he  was 
listening  and  gazing  merely,  in  a  blank 
silence.  And  when  she  had  finished, 
he  eagerly  begged  her  to  sing  another 
of  the  old  English  songs.  And  she 
sang — 

*<  0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0  stay  and  hear,  your  true  love's  coming; 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low.'' 

And  when  she  had  finished,  he  once 
more  eagerly  begged  her  to  sing  another 
of  those  old  songs ;  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  catching  sight  of  a  smile  on  my 
Lady's  face,  he  stop[)ed,  and  apologized, 
and  blushed  rather,  and  said  it  was  too 
bad — that  he  had  forgotten,  and  would 
himself  try  something  on  the  guitar. 

When,  at  length,  the  women  had 
gone  upstairs,  he  fetched  down  his  cigar 
&om  the  mantelpiece,  lit  it,  stretched 
out  his  long  legs,  and  said — 

"  How  very  English  she  is  ! " 

"  She  ]  who  I »' 

"  Why,  your  Miss  Bell.  I  do  like 
to  hear  her  talk  of  England  as  if  she 
had  a  pride  in  it,  and  mention  the 
names  of  towns  as  if  she  loved  them 
because  they  were  English,  and  speak 
of  the  fairies  and  stories  as  if  she  was 
familiar  with  them  because  they  belong 
to  her  own  country.  You  can  see  how 
she  is  fond  of  everything  that  is  like 
old  times, — an  old  house,  an  old  mile- 
stone, an  old  bridge, — everything  that 
is  peculiar  and  old  and  English.  And 
then  she  sings,  oh !  so  very  well — so 
very  well  indeed  ;  and  these  old  songs, 
about  EngHsh  places  and  English  cus- 


toms of  village-life,  they  seem  to  suit 
her  very  well,  and  you  think  she  her- 
self is  the  heroine  of  them.  But  as 
for  that  young  man  in  Twickenham,  he 
is  a  very  pitiful  fellow." 

''How  have  you  suddenly  come  to 
that  conclusion?"  I  inquire  of  our 
Lieutenant,  who  is  lazily  letting  the 
cigar-smoke  curl  about  his  moustache 
and  beard  as  he  lies  back,  and  fixes  his 
light  blue  eyes  contemplatively  on  the 
celling. 

"  How  do  I  know  %  I  do  not  know  : 
I  think  so.  He  ought  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  of  knowing  a  young  lady  like 
that — ^and  very  proud  of  going  to  marry 
her — ^instead  of  annoying  her  with  bad 
tempers." 

''That  is  true.  A  young  man  under 
such  circumstances  cannot  be  X%o  grate- 
ful or  too  amiable.  They  are  not  always 
so,  however.  You  yourself,  for  example, 
when  you  parted  from  Eraulain  Eallers- 
leben *' 

Here  the  Lieutenant  jumped  up  in 
his  chair,  and  said,  with  an  unnecessary 
vehemence — 

"  Donnerwetter !  look  at  the  provo- 
cation I  had !  It  was  not  my  ill-temper ; 
I  am  not  more  ill-tempered  than  other 
men :  but  when  you  know  you  mean 
very  well,  and  that  you  treat  a  woman 
as  perhaps  not  all  men  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  in  the  same  case,  and 
she  is  a  hypocrite,  and  she  pretends 
much,  and  at  the  same  time  she  is 
writing  to  you,  she  is — pfuii  I  can- 
not speak  of  it ! " 

"  You  were  very  fond  o£  her." 

«  Worse  luck." 

"  And  you  had  a  great  fight,  and  used 
hard  words  of  each  other,  and  parted  so 
that  you  would  rather  meet  Beelzebub 
than  her." 

"  Why,  yes,  it  is  so :  I  would  rather 
meet  twenty  Beelzebubs  than  her." 

"  That  is  the  way  of  you  boys.  You 
don't  know  that  in  after  years,  when 
all  these  things  have  got  smooth  and 
misty  and  distant,  you  will  come  to 
like  her  again ;  and  then  what  will  you 
think  of  your  hard  words  and  your 
quarrels]  If  you  children  could  only 
understand  how  very  short  youth  is, 
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how  very  long  middle  age  is,  and 
how  very  dull  old  age  is, — if  you 
could  only  understand  how  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  longer  half  of  your 
life  is  looking  back  on  the  first  short 
half  of  it, — ^you  would  know  the  value 
of  storing-  up  only  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  all  your  old  friends.  If  you 
find  that  your  sweetheart  is  a  woman 
compelled  by  her  nature  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  man  nearest  her,  and  forget 
him  who  is  out  of  the  way,  why  devote 
her  to  the  infernal  gods  ?  In  after  years, 
you  will  be  gratefid  to  her  for  the  plea- 
sant days  and  weeks  you  spent  with  her, 
when  you  were  both  happy  together, 
and  you  will  look  back  on  the  old  times 
very  tenderly ;  and  then,  on  those 
occasions  when  you  German  folks  drink 
to  the  health  of  your  absent  dear  ones, 
won't  you  be  sorry  that  you  can't  include 
her  who  was  dear  enough  to  you  in 
your  youth  ] " 

"  That  is  very  good  ;  it  is  quite  true," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  in  almost  an  in- 
jured tone — as  if  Fraulein  Eallersleben 
were  responsible. 

"  Look  for  a  moment,"  I  say  to  my 
pensive  pupil,  "at  the  pull  a  man  has 
who  has  spent  his  youth  in  pleasant 
scenery.  When  he  gets  old,  and  can  do 
nothing  but  live  the  old  life  over  again 
by  looking  back,  he  has  only  to  shut  his 
eyes,  and  his  brain  is  full  of  fresh  and 
bright  pictures  of  the  old  times  in  the 
country ;  and  the  commonest  landscape 
of  his  youth  he  will  remember  then  as 
if  it  were  steeped  in  simlight." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Von  Eosen, 
thoughtfully  ;  but  the  next  moment  he 
uttered  an  angry  exclamation,  started  up 
from  his  chair,  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

**  It  is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  with  an 
impatient  vehemence,  "to  be  amiable 
and  forgiving  when  you  are  old — because 
you  don't  care  about  it,  that  is  the 
reason.  When  you  are  young,  you  ex- 
pect fair  play.  Do  you  think  if  I  should 
be  seventy  I  will  care  one  brass  farthing 
whether  Pauline — that  is,  Fraulein  Fal- 
lersleben — was  honest  or  no]  I  will 
laugh  at  the  whole  affair  then.  But 
now,  when  you  are  ashamed  of  the  deceit 


of  a  woman,  is  it  not  right  you  tell  faert 
Is  it  not  right  she  knows  what  honest 
men  and  women  think  of  her  f  What 
wiU  she  think  of  you  if  you  say  to  her, 
*  Farewell^  Frdulein.  You  have  behaved 
not  very  well;  bvi  I  am  amiable  ;  I  toill 
forgive  you.* " 

"  There,  again :  you  parted  with  her 
in  wrath,  because  you  did  not  like  to 
appear  weak  and  complaisant  in  her 
eyes." 

"At  all  events,  I  said  what  I  felt,'' 
said  the  Lieutenant,  warmly.  "  I  do 
think  it  is  only  hypocrisy  and  selfishness 
to  say,  *  I  hate  this  woman,  but  I  will  be 
kind  to  her,  because  when  I  grow  old  I  vM 
look  back  and  consider  myself  to  liave  been 
very  good,*" 

"  You  have  been  deeply  hit,  my  poor 
lad ;  you  are  quite  fevered  about  it  now. 
You  cannot  even  see  how  a  man's  own 
self-respect  will  make  him  courteous  to 
a  woman  whom  he  despises  ;  and  is  he 
likely  to  be  sorry  for  that  courtesy,  when 
he  looks  at  it  in  cold  blood,  and  recog- 
nizes the  stupendous  fact  that  the  man 
who  complains  of  the  inconstancy  of  a 
woman  utters  a  reflection  against  Provi- 
dence ? " 

"But  you  don't  know — ^you  don't 
know,"  said  the  Count,  pitching  his 
cigar  into  the  grate,  ''  what  a  woman 
tlus  one  showed  herself  to  be.  After 
all,  it  does  not  matter.  But  when  I 
look  at  such  a  woman  as  your  Miss  Bell 
here " 

"  Yes :  when  you  look  at  her  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  see  the  difference,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  gloomily ;  and  therewith  he 
pulled  out  another  cigar. 

I  stopped  this,  however,  and  rang  for 
candles.  As  he  lit  his  in  rather  a  melan- 
choly fashion,  he  said — 

"It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  see  a 
woman  like  that — ^young-hearted,  frank, 
honest  in  her  eyes,  and  full  of  pleasant- 
ness, too,  and  good  spirits — oh  !  it  is 
very  fine  indeed,  merely  to  look  at  her  ; 
for  you  do  believe  that  she  is  a  very 
good  girl,  and  you  think  there  are  good 
women  in  the  world.  But  as  for  that 
young  man  at  Twickenham " 

"Well,  what  of  him?" 

The  Lieutenant  looked  up  fjum  the 
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candle ;  but  saw  nothing  to  awaken  his 
suspicions. 

**  Oh,"  he  said,  carelessly,  as  we  left 
the  room,  "  I  do  think  him  a  most  piti- 
ful fellow." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A   GIFT   OP  TONGUES. 

**  My  lady  is  an  archer  rare. 
And  in  the  greenwood  joyeth  she; 
There  never  was  a  marksman  yet  who  could 
compare 
In  skill  with  my  ladiej** 

Early  morning  in  Heuley  !  From  over 
the  wooded  hills  in  the  east  there 
comes  a  great  flood  of  sunshine  that 
lies  warmly  on  the  ruddy  side  of  the 
old  inn,  on  its  evergreens,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  sweet-scented  mignonette,  and 
sweetbriar,  and  various  blossoms  that 
adorn  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  river 
itself,  lying  apparently  motionless  be- 
tween level  and  green  meadows,  has  its 
blue  surface  marred  here  and  there  by  a 
white  ripple  of  wind ;  the  poplars  that 
stand  on  its  banks  are  rustling  in  the 
breeze ;  there  are  swallows  dipping  and 
skimming  about  the  old  bridge,  and  ducks 
paddliug  along  among  the  rushes  and 
weeds,  and  cattle  browsing  in  the  deep 
green  ;  and  further  on,  some  high-lying 
stretches  of  rye-grass  struck  into  long  and 
silvery  waves  by  the  morning  wind. 

All  the  stir  and  the  motion  of  the  new 
day  have  come  upon  us ;  and  Henley, 
clean,  white,  and  red,  with  Its  town- 
hall  shining  brightly  down  its  chief 
street,  and  all  its  high  clusters  of  old- 
fashioned  houses  backed  by  a  fringe  of 
dark-wooded  hill,  shows  as  much  life 
and  briskness  as  are  usually  seen  in 
a  quaint,  small,  old-fashioned  English 
town.  But  where  the  silence  and  the 
stillness  of  the  morning  dwell  is  away 
up  the  reach  of  the  river.  Standing 
on  the  bridge,  you  see  the  dark  blue 
stream,  reflecting  a  thousand  bright 
colours  underneath  the  town,  gradufdly 
become  greyer  in  hue  until  it  gets 
out  amid  the  meadows  and  woods; 
and  then,  with  a  bold  white  curve,  that 
is  glimmering  like  silver  in  the  north, 
it  sweeps  under  that  line  of  low,  soft 
green  hills  which  have  grown  pearly  and 
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grey  in  the  tender  mpming  mist.  Bell 
is  standing  on  the  bridge,  too.  The 
Lieutenant  has  brought  out  her  sketch- 
book, and  she  has  placed  it  on  the  stone 
parapet  before  her.  But  somehow  she 
seems  disinclined  to  begin  work  thus 
early  on  our  journey ;  and,  instead,  her 
eyes  are  looking  blankly  and  wistfully 
at  the  rich  green  meadows,  and  the  red 
cows,  and  the  long  white  reach  of  the 
river  shining  palely  beneath  the  faint 
green  heights  in  the  north. 

"  Is  Henley  the  prettiest  town  in  the 
world,  I  wonder]"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  so,  mademoiselle," 
replied  Von  Rosen,  gently. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  towards  him,  as 
though  she  had  been  unaware  of  his 
presence.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
stream. 

"  I  suppose,  if  one  were  to  live  always 
among  those  bright  colours,  one  would 
get  not  to  see  them,  and  would  forget 
how  fine  is  this  old  bridge,  with  the 
pretty  town,  and  the  meadows,  and  the 
stream.  Seeing  it  only  once,  I  shall  never 
forget  Henley,  or  the  brightness  of  this 
morning." 

With  that,  she  closed  her  sketch- 
book, and  looked  round  for  Tita.  That 
small  person  was  engaged  in  making 
herself  extremely  wretched  about  her 
boys  and  the  pony  ;  and  was  becoming 
vastly  indignant  because  she  could  get 
no  one  to  sympathize  with  her  wild 
imaginings  of  diverse  perils  and  dangers, 

"  Why,  to  hear  you  talk,"  she  was 
saying  at  this  moment,  "one  would 
think  you  had  never  experienced  the 
feelings  of  a  parent — that  you  did  not 
know  you  were  the  father  of  those  two 
poor  boys." 

"That,"  I  remark  to  her,  "is  not  a 
matter  on  which  I  am  bound  to  express 
an  opinion." 

"Very  pretty — very  !"  she  said,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile.  "  But  I  will  say 
this — that  if  you  had  had  to  buy  the 
pony,  the  boys  would  have  had  to  wait 
long  enough  before  they  were  exposed 
to  the  dangers  you  think  so  little  about 
now." 

"  Madam,"  I  observe,  sternly,  "  you 
are  the  victim  of  what  theologians  call 
invincible    ignorance.     I   might  have 
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bought  that  pony  and  all  its  belongings 
for  a  20^.  note ;  whereas  I  shall  have  to 
pay  40/.  a  year  for  its  keep." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  says  my  Lady,  with 
great  sweetness,  "how  men  exaggerate 
fiiose  things.  It  is  convenient.  They 
complain  of  the  cost  of  the  horses, 
of  the  heaviness  of  taxes,  and  other 
things ;  when  the  real  fact  is  that  they 
are  trying  to  hide  what  they  spend  out 
of  their  income  on  cigars,  and  in  their 
clubs  when  they  go  to  town.  I  counted 
up  our  taxes  the  other  day,  and  I  don't 
believe  they  have  been  over  8/.  for  the 
whole  of  the  last  six  months.  ^N  ow  you 
I:notv  you  said  they  were  nearly  35^.  a 
year." 

"And  you  counted  in  those  that  are 
due  next  week,  I  suppose  1 " 

"Did  you  leave  money  to  pay  for 
them  ? "  she  asks,  mildly. 

"  And  you  based  your  calculations  on 
some  solitary  instalment  for  armorial 
bearings  ? — which  you  brought  into  the 
family,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  she  replies,  with  an  engaging 
smile.  "  That  was  one  thing  you  did  not 
require  before — 1  am  sorry  to  have  caused 
you  so  much  expense.  But  you  need  not 
avoid  the  subject.  Mrs.  Quinet  told  me 
last  week  that  she  knows  her  husband 
pays  every  year  65^.  for  club-subscrip- 
tions alone,  and  nearly  40Z.  for  cigars." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Quinet  must  have  looked 
into  your  eyes,  my  dear,  and  seen  what 
a  simple  little  thmg  you  are ;  for  your 
knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  other 
expenses,  I  will  say,  is  as  slight  as  need 
be,  and  Mrs.  Quinet  has  been  shnply 
making  a  fool  of  you.  For  the 
Major  belongs  to  two  clubs,  and  in  the 
one  he  pays  eight  guineas  and  in  the 
other  ten  guineas  a  year.  And  he  smokes 
Manillas  at  25^.  a  hundred,  which  is 
equivalent,  my  dear — though  you  will 
scarcely  credit  it — to  threepence  apiece." 

"  Tlie  money  must  go  somehow,"  says 
Tita,  defiantly. 

"That  is  a  customary  saying  among 
women  ;  but  it  generally  refers  to  their 
own  little  arrangements." 

"You  avoid  the  question  very  skil- 
fully." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  preferred  that." 


"  Why  ? "  she  says,  looking  up. 

"Because  you  accused  me  of  stingi- 
ness in  not  buying  a  pony  for  the  boys, 
and  I  showed  you  that  I  should  have  to 
pay  40/.  a  year  for  the  brute.*' 

"  Yes,  showed  me  !  I  suppose  by  that 
pleasing  fiction  you  will  gain  other  20^. 
a  year  to  spend  in  Partagas,  and  Murias, 
and  trumpery  stuff  that  the  tobacconists 
tell  you  came  from  abroad." 

"  My  dear,"  I  say,  "  your  insolence  is 
astounding." 

"  If  you  call  speaking  the  plain  truth 
insolence,  I  cannot  help  it.  Bell,  break- 
fast must  be  ready." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,"  says  Bell,  coming 
forward  demurely.  "But  I  wasn't 
doing  anything." 

So  they  went  off;  and  the  Count  and 
I  followed. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  says  he. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  'relish '  is  at 
breakfast  ? " 

"  ]S'o." 

"  Then  don't  marry,  or  you  will  find 
out." 

The  tall  young  man  with  the  brown 
beard  and  the  light  eyes  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  only  said,  as  we  walked 
to  the  inn — 

"That  is  a  very  pleasant  comedy, 
when  it  means  nothing.  If  it  was 
earnest,  you  would  not  find  so  much 
enjoyment  in  it — no,  not  at  all — you 
would  not  amuse  yourselves,  like  two 
children,  instead  of  the  parents  of  a 
family.  But,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing ;  for  some  day  you  wiU 
meet  with  a  stupid  person,  who  will  not 
understand  how  Madame  and  yourself 
do  make-believe  in  that  way,  and  that 
person  will  be  astonished,  and  will  talk 
of  it,  and  you  will  both  have  a  very  bad 
reputation  among  your  friends." 

However,  there  was  one  amiable  per- 
son at  the  breakfast-table,  and  that  was 
BeU. 

"  Bell,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  sit  by 
you.  You  never  provoke  useless  quar- 
rels about  nothing ;  you  are  never  im- 
pertinent; you  never  argue;  and  yon 
can  look  after  a  breakfast-table  better 
than  people  twice  your  age." 

BeU  prudently  pretended  not  to  hear ; 
indeed,  she  was  very  busy  helping  every- 
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body  and  making  herself  very  useful 
and  pleasant  all  round.  She  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  independent  ways ; 
and  was  so  good-naturedly  anxious  to 
see  that  the  Lieutenant's  coffee  was  all 
right,  that  he  was  apparently  quite 
touched  by  her  friendliness.  And  then 
she  was  very  cheerful,  too ;  and  was 
bent  on  waking  up  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  party — ^but  in  a  bright,  submis- 
sive, simple  fashion  that  the  audacious 
young  lady  did  not  always  affect. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  cocks  crowing  this 
morning?"  she  said,  turning  to  Von  Rosen 
with  her  frank  eyes.  "  I  thought  it  was 
so  pleasant  to  be  woke  up  that  way 
instead  of  listening  to  the  milkman 
coming  along  a  dismal  London  square, 
and  calling  up  the  maidservants  with 
his  'El-cho!  El-cko!'  But  did  you 
notice  that  one  of  the  cocks  cried 
quite  plainly,  *  Oh,  go  aioay !  Oh^  go 
awa-a^ayT — ^which  was  a  stupid  animal 
to  have  near  an  inn ;  and  another  jBine 
fellow,  who  always  started  with  a  famous 
flourish,  had  got  a  cold,  and  at  the 
highest  note  he  went  off  at  a  tangent 
into  something  like  a  plaintive  squeak. 
The  intention  of  that  crow,  so  far 
as  it  went,  was  far  better  than  the 
feeble  *  Oh,  go  away  I  *  of  the  other ; 
and  I  was  quite  sorry  for  the  poor 
animal. —  Do  have  some  more  toast, 
Count. — He  reminded  me  of  poor  Major 
Quinet,  Tita,  who  begins  a  sentence  very 
well ;  but  all  at  once  it  jerks  up  into 
the  air — goes  off  like  a  squib,  you  know, 
just  below  his  nose ;  and  he  looks  amazed 
and  ashamed,  like  a  boy  that  has  let  a 
bird  escape  out  of  a  bag." 

"  You  need  not  amuse  yourself  with 
the  personal  defects  of  your  neighbours, 
Bell,"  says  Tita,  who  did  not  expect 
to  have  Major  Quinet  brought  forward 
again.  "  Major  Quinet  is  a  very  well- 
informed  and  gentlemanly  man,  and 
looks  after  his  family  and  his  estate 
with  the  greatest  care." 

"I  must  say,  Tita,"  retorted  Bell 
(and  I  trembled  for  the  girl),  "that 
you  have  an  odd  trick  of  furnishing 
people  with  a  sort  of  certificate  of  cha- 
racter, whenever  you  hear  their  names 
mentioned.  Very  likely  the  Major  can 
manage  his  afiGaiis  in  spite  of  his  ciacked 


voice ;  but  you  know  you  told  me  your- 
self, Tita,  that  he  had  been  unfortunate 
in  money  matters,  and  was  rather  per- 
plexed just  now.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't 
say  such  a  thing  of  one  of  your  friends ; 
but  I  have  heard  of  bankrupts ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  a  poor  little  man  being 
80  burdened  with  debt,  that  he  looked 
like  a  mouse  drawing  a  brougham,  and 
then,  of  course,  he  had  te  go  into  the 
Court  te  ask  them  to  unharness  him. — 
Do  have  some  more  coffee.  Count ;  I  am 
sure  that  is  quite  cold.'* 

"You  ought  to  be  a  little  careful, 
Bell,"  says  my  Lady.  "You  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  Major  Quinet, 
and  yet  you  hint  that  he  is  insolvent" 

"  I  didn^t— did  I  ? "  says  Bell,  turning 
to  her  companion. 

"  No,"  replies  the  Count,  boldly. 

At  this  Tita  looked  astonished  for 
a  second;  but  presently  she  deigned 
to  smile,  and  say  something  about  the 
wickedness  of  young  people.  Indeed, 
my  Lady  seemed  rather  pleased  by  Bell's 
audacity  in  appealing  to  the  Lieutenant; 
and  she  was  in  a  better  humour  when, 
some  time  after,  we  went  out  to  the 
river  and  got  a  boat. 

Once  more  upon  the  Thames,  we 
pulled  up  the  river,  that  lies  here 
between  wooded  hills  on  the  one 
side,  and  level  meadows  on  the  other. 
The  broad  blue  stream  was  almost  de- 
serted; and  as  we  got  near  the  green 
islands,  we  could  see  an  occasional 
young  moor-hen  paddle  out  from 
among  the  rushes,  and  then  go  quickly 
in  again,  with  its  white  tail  bobbing 
in  imison  with  its  small  head  and  beak. 
We  rowed  into  the  sluice  of  the 
miU  that  lies  under  Park  Place,  and 
there,  having  floated  down  a  bit  imder 
some  willows,  we  fixed  the  boat  to  a 
stump  of  a  tree,  landed,  and  managed  to 
get  into  the  road  along  which  we  had 
driven  the  previous  night.  As  we  as- 
cended this  pleasant  path,  which  is  cut 
through  the  woods  of  various  mansions, 
and  looks  down  upon  the  green  levd 
of  Wargrave  Marsh,  and  tibie  shining 
meadows  beyond  the  other  bank  of  the 
river,  the  ascents  and  descente  of  the 
road  seemed  less  precipitous  than  they 
had  appeared  the  night  before.    What 
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we  had  taken,  further,  for  wild  masses 
of  rock,  and  fearful  chasms,  and  dan- 
gerous bridges,  were  found  to  be  part 
of  the  ornamentation  of  a  park — the 
bridge  spanning  a  hollow  having  been 
built  of  sham  rock-work,  which,  in  the 
daylight,  clearly  revealed  its  origin. 
Nevertheless^  this  road  leading  through 
the  river-side  woods  is  a  sufficiently 
picturesque  and  pleasant  one ;  and  in 
sauntering  along  for  a  mile  or  two  and 
back  we  consumed  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  morning.  Then  there  was  a  brisk 
pull  back  to  Henley;  and  the  phaeton 
was  summoned  to  appear. 

When  the  horses  were  put  in,  and 
the  phaeton  brought  out,  I  found  that 
Von  Kosen  had  quietly  abstracted  the 
bearing-reins  from  the  harness,  some 
time  during  the  morning.  However, 
no  one  could  grudge  the  animals  this 
relief,  for  the  journey  they  had  to  make 
to-day,  though  not  over  twenty- three 
miles,  was  considerably  hilly. 

Now  Tita  had  come  early  out,  and 
had  evidently  planned  a  nice  little  ar- 
rangement. She  got  in  behind.  Then 
she  bade  Bell  get  up  in  front.  The 
Lieutenant  had  lingered  for  a  moment 
in  search  of  a  cigar-case ;  and  my  Lady 
had  clearly  determined  to  ask  him  to 
drive  so  soon  as  he  came  out.-  But, 
as  she  had  not  expressed  any  contrition 
for  her  conduct  of  that  morning,  some 
punishment  was  required ;  and  so,  just 
as  Von  Kosen  came  out,  I  took  the 
reins,  stepped  up  beside  Bell,  and  he, 
of  course,  was  left  to  join  the  furious 
little  lady  behind. 

"  I  thought  the  Count  was  going  to 
drive,"  says  Tita^  with  a  certain  cold 
air.  "Surely  the  road  to  Oxford  is 
easy  to  find." 

"It  is,"  I  say  to  her.  "For  you 
know  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  they 
say  that  Oxford  is  half-way  to  Eome 

— argal " 

But  knowing  what  effect  this  refer- 
ence to  her  theological  sympathies  was 
likely  to  have  on  Tita,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  the  horses  on ;  and  as 
they  sprang  forward  and  rattled  up  the 
main  street  of  Henley,  her  retort,  if 
any,  was  lost  in  the  noise.  There 
was  a  laugh  in  Bell's  eyes;    but  she 


seemed  rather  frightened  all  the  same^ 
and  said  nothing  for  some  time. 

The  drive  from  Henley  to  Oxford  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  England,  the  road 
leading  gradually  up  through  pleasant 
pastures  and  great  woods  until  it  brings 
you   on   to    a    common — the    highest 
ground  south  of  the  Trent — from  which 
you  see  an  immeasurable  wooded  plain 
stretching  away  into  the  western  horizon. 
First  of  all,  as  we  left  Henley  on  that 
bright  morning,  the  sweet  air  blowing 
coolly  among  the  trees,  and  bringing  us 
odours  from  wild  flowers  and  breadths 
of  new-mown  hay,  we  leisurely  rolled 
along  what  is  appropriately  c^ed  the 
Fair  Mile,   a    broad  smooth  highway 
running  between  Lambridge  Wood  and 
No  Man's  Hill,  and  having  a  space  of 
grassy  common  on  each  side  of  it.     This 
brought  us  up  to  Assenton  Cross,  and 
here,  the- ascent  getting  much  more  stiff. 
Bell  took  the  reins,  and  the  Count  and 
I  walked  up  the  hill  until  we  reached 
Bix  turnpike. 

"  What  a  curious  name  ! "  said  Bell, 
as  she  pulled  the  horses  up. 

"Most  likely,*'  said  the  Lieutenant, 
who  was  looking  at  an  ancient  edition 
of  Cary's  Itinerary,  **  it  is  from  the 
old  Saxon  bece,  the  beech-tree,  which  is 
plentiful  here.  But  in  this  book  I  find 
it  is  Bixgibwen,  which  is  not  in  the 
modern  books.  Now  what  is  gihwen  ?  " 
"  St.  Caedwyn,  of  course,"  said  Bell, 
merrily. 

"  You  laugh,  but  perhaps  it  is  true," 
replied  the  Lieutenant,  with  the  gravity 
befitting  a  student :  "why  not  St.  Caed- 
wyn's  beeches?  You  do  call  many 
places  about  here  by  the  trees.  There 
is  Assenton ;  that  is  the  place  of  ash- 
trees.  We  shall  soon  be  at  Nettlebed ; 
and  then  comes  Nuffield,  which  is  Nut- 
field, — how  do  you  call  your  wildnut- 
tree  in  England  1 " 

"  The  hazel,"  said  BeU.  "  But  that 
is  commonplace ;  I  like  the  discovery 
about  St.  Caedwy  n*s  beeches  better :  and 
here,  sure  enough,  they  are." 

The  road  at  this  point — something 
less  than  a  mile  past  Bix  turnpike — 
plunges  into  a  spacious  forest  of  beeches, 
which  stretches  along  the  summit  of  the 
hill  almost  on  to  Nettlebed.    And  this 
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road  is  bordered  by  a  strip  of  common, 
which  again  leads  into  a  tangled  maze 
of  bracken  and  briar;  and  then  you 
have  the  innumerable  stems  of  the 
beeches,  showing  long  vistas  into  the 
green  heart  of  the  wood.  The  sunlight 
was  shimmering  down  on  this  wilder- 
ness, lying  warmly  on  the  road  and  its 
green  margin,  and  piercing  here  and 
there  with  golden  arrows  the  dense 
canopy  of  leaves  beyond.  High  as  we 
were  the  light  breeze  was  shut  off  by  the 
beeches,  and  in  the  long  broad  cleft  in 
which  the  road  lay  the  air  was  filled 
with  resinous  odours,  that  of  the  tall 
green  and  yellow  brackens  prevailing. 
An  occasional  jay  fled  screaming  down 
between  the  smooth  grey  branches, 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  white  and  blue 
as  it  vanished ;  but  otherwise  there 
seemed  to  be  no  birds  about,  and  the 
wild  underwood  and  long  alleys  lay 
still  and  warm  in  the  green  twilight  of 
the  leaves. 

**  It  is  very  like  the  Black  Forest,  I 
think,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"Oh,  it  is  much  lighter  in  colour,"  cried 
Bell.  "Look  at  all  those  silver  greys 
of  the  stems  and  the  lichens,  and  the 
clear  green  overhead,  and  the  light 
browns  and  reds  beneath,  where  the 
sunlight  shines  down  through  a  veil. 
It  is  lighter,  prettier,  more  cheerful 
than  your  miles  of  solemn  pines,  with 
the  great  roads  cut  through  them  for 
the  carts,  and  the  gloom  and  stillness 
underneath,  where  there  is  no  growth 
of  underwood,  but  only  level  beds  of 
green  moss,  dotted  with  dropped  cones." 

"  You  have  a  very  accurate  eye  for 
colours,  mademoiselle;  no  wonder  you 
paint  so  well,"  was  all  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant said.  But  Tita  warmly  remon- 
strated with  Bell. 

"You  know  Bell,"  she  said,  "that 
all  the  Black  Forest  is  not  like  that ; 
there  is  every  variety  of  forest-scenery 
there.  And  pray.  Miss  Criticism,  where 
were  the  gloomy  pines  and  the  solemn 
avenues  in  a  certain  picture  which  was 
sold  at  the  Dudley  last  year  for  twenty- 
five  solid  English  sovereigns  1 " 

"  You  needn't  tell  Count  von  Eosen 
what  my  income  is,"  said  Bell.  "I 
took  two  months  to  paint  that  picture." 


"  That  is  a  very  good  income,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  do  not  like  people  with  large  in- 
comes," said  Bell,  dexterously  avoiding 
that  part  of  the  subject.  "  I  think  they 
must  have  qualms  sometimes,  or  else  be 
callous.  Now  I  would  have  everybody 
provided  with  a  certain  income,  say 
200Z.  a  year ;  but  I  would  not  like  to 
prevent  all  competition,  and  so  I  would 
fix  an  income  at  which  all  people  must 
stop.  They  might  strive  and  strive  if 
they  liked,  just  like  bells  of  air  in  a 
champagne  glass,  you  know,  but  they 
should  only  be  able  to  reach  a  certain 
level  in  the  end.  I  would  have  nobody 
with  more  than  1,000^.  a  year ;  that 
would  be  my  maximum." 

"  A  thousand  a  year  !  "  exclaimed 
Tita.  "  Isn't  a  thousand  ten  hundred  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Bell,  after  a  second's 
calculation. 

"  And  suppose  you  have  one  hundred 
to  pay  for  two  boys  at  school,  and 
another  hundred  for  rent,  and  another 
hundred  for  the  keep  of  two  horses,  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  for  servants' 
wages ^" 

"Perhaps,  Tita,"  I  suggest  in  the 
meekest  possible  way,  "you  might  as 
well  tell  Count  von  Rosen  what  you  pay 
for  a  leg  of  mutton,  so  that  when  he 
next  comes  to  dine  with  us  he  may 
enjoy  himself  the  more." 

It  is  well  that  the  lightning  which  is 
said  to  dart  from  women's  eyes  is  a 
harmless  sort  of  thing — a  flash  in  the 
pan,  as  it  were,  which  is  very  pretty, 
but  sends  no  deadly  lead  out.  How- 
ever, as  Queen  Tita  had  really  be- 
haved herself  very  well  since  we  set 
out  from  Henley,  I  begged  Bell  to  stop 
and  let  us  in,  and  then  I  asked  the 
Lieutenant  if  he  would  drive. 

By  this  time  we  had  walked  the 
horses  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  pleasant 
stretch  of  beechwood,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  before  us  was 
a  bit  of  breezy  common  and  the  village 
of  Nettlebed.  Yon  Eosen  took  the  reins 
and  sent  the  horses  forward. 

"Why  did  you  not  continue  to 
drive? "  said  Tita,  rather  timidly,  when 
I  had  taken  my  seat  beside  her. 

"  Because  we  shall  presently  have  to 
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go  down  steep  hills ;  and  as  the  Count 
took  off  the  bearing-reins  this  morning, 
we  may  as  well  hold  him  responsible  for 
not  letting  the  horses  down." 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  wanted  to 
sit  beside  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  my  dear, 
that  was  the  reason." 

"It  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  a  good  many  years  ago,'*  she 
said,  with  a  fine  affectation  of  tender- 
ness ;  "  l)ut  that  is  all  over  now.  You 
have  been  very  rude  to  me." 

"  Then  don*t  say  anything  more 
about  it :  receive  my  forgiveness,  Tita." 

**  That  was  not  the  way  you  used  to 
speak  to  me  when  wo  were  at  East- 
bourne," she  said;  and  with  that  she 
looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  going 
to  cry.  Of  course  she  was  not  going  to 
cry.  She  has  had  the  trick  of  looking 
like  that  fpoifl  her  youth  upward;  but 
as  it  is  really  about  as  pretty  and 
pathetic  as  the  real  thing,  it  invariably 
answers  the  same  purpose.  It  is  under- 
stood to  bo  a  signal  of  surrender,  a  sort 
of  ap])eal  for  compassion ;  and  so  the 
rest  ot'  this  conversation,  being  of  a  quite 
private  nature,  need  not  bo  made  public. 

The  (A)unt  was  taking  us  at  a  brisk 
pace  across  the  bit  of  common,  and  then 
we  ratthnl  into  the  little  clump  of  red- 
brick houses  which  forms  the  picturesque 
^^lla^e  of  Nettlcbed.  Now  if  he  had 
been  struck  with  some  recollection  of 
the  lUack  Forest  on  seeing  JSTettlebed 
Wood,  imagine  his  surprise  on  finding 
the  litth'.  inn  in  the  village  surmounted 
by  a  i)icture  of  a  white  deer  with  a 
roval  crown  on  its  head,  a  fair  resem- 
bianco  to  the  legendary  creature  that 
appeared  to  St.  Ilubertus,  and  that 
figures  in  so  many  of  the  Schwaizwald 
stories, and  pictures.  However,  wo  were 
out  of  2S^('ttlebed  before  he  could  properly 
ex])rcss  his  astonishment,  and  in  the  vast 
picture  that  was  now  opening  out  before 
us  then?  was  little  that  was  German. 

We  stopped  on  the  summit  of  Nuffield 
Iloatli,  and  found  below  us,  as  far  as  the 
eye  eouhl  reach,  the  great  and  fertile 
plain  of  Berkshire,  with  a  long  and 
irregular  line  of  hill  shutting  it  in  on 
the  south.  In  this  plain  of  Fields  as 
they    are    called — Wallingford    Field, 


Didcot  Field,  Long  Wittenham  Field, 
and  so  on — small  villages  peeped  out 
from  among  the  green  woods  and  pas- 
tures, where  a  faint  blue  smoke  rose  up 
into  the  sunshine.  Here,  as  Bell  began 
to  expound, — for  she  had  been  leading 
"  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse"  and 
various  other  books  to  which  that  ro- 
mantic monograph  had  directed  her, — 
some  great  deeds  had  happened  in  the 
olden  time.  Along  that  smooth  line  of 
hill  in  the  south — now  lying  blue  in  the 
haze  of  the  light — the  Eomans  had  cut 
a  road  which  is  still  called  the  Ridgeway 
or  Iccleton  Street ;  and  in  the  vUlages 
of  the  plain,  from  Fangboume  in  the 
south-east  to  Shellingford  in  the  north- 
west, traces  of  the  Roman  occupation 
were  frequently  found.  And  then,  un- 
derneath that  blue  ridge  of  hill  and 
down  lay  Wantage,  in  which  King 
Alfred  was  born ;  and  further  on  the 
ridge  itself  becomes  Dragon's  Hill,  where 
St.  George  slew  the  beast  that  ravaged 
this  fair  land,  and  there,  as  all  men 
know,  is  the  figure  of  the  White  Horse 
cut  on  the  slope  to  commemorate  the 
great  battle  of  Ash  down. 

"  And  Ashdown,  is  that  there  also  %  " 
asked  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Bell,  trying  to  re- 
member what  she  had  been  told;  "I 
think  there  is  some  doubt  about  it.  King 
Alfred,  you  know,  fell  back  from  Read- 
ing, when  he  was  beaten,  but  he  stopped 
somewhere  on  the  hills  near ^^ 

"  Why  not  the  hill  we  have  just  come 
up  ? "  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  laugh. 
''  It  is  near  Reading,  is  it  not  1  and  there 
you  have  Asaenton,  which  is  Ashenton, 
which  is  Ashendown,  which  is  Ash- 
down." 

"  Precisely,"  says  Tita,  with  a  gracious 
smile.  "  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  change 
John  into  Julius,  and  Smith  into  Csesar, 
and  there  you  are." 

"  But  that  is  not  fair,  Tita,''  said  Bell, 
turning  round,  and  pleading  quite  se- 
riously. "  Assenton  is  the  same  as  Ash- 
endon,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  I  think 
Count  von  Rosen  is  quite  right." 

"Well,  if  you  think  so.  Bell,  that 
settles  it,"  said  my  Lady,  looking  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise. 
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And  so  we  began  to  descend  into  this 
plain  of  many  memories  by  a  steep  road 
that  is  appropriately  called  Gangsdown 
Hill.  From  thence  a  succession  of  undu- 
lations carried  us  into  the  green  breadths 
of  Crowmarsh  Field ;  until,  finally,  we 
drove  into  the  village  of  Bensington,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  "  Crown  "  there,  where 
Ave  proposed  to  have  some  luncheon. 

"  This  is  a  village  of  the  dead,"  said 
Tita,  looking  down  the  main  thorough- 
fare, where  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be 
seen. 

But  at  all  events  a  human  being  ap- 
peared in  the  yard— puot  a  withered  and 
silent  ostler,  but  a  stout,  hale,  cheerful 
person,  whose  white  shirt-sleeves  and 
gold  chabi  proclaimed  him  landlord. 
With  the  aid  of  a  small  boy,  he  under- 
took to  put  the  horses  up  for  an  hour  or 
two;  and  then  we  went  into  the  inn. 
If  ere  we  found  that,  as  the  man  in  the 
yard  was  at  once  landlord  and  ostler, 
his  wife  inside  was  landlady,  cook, 
and  waitress;  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  she  had  brought  us  some  excellent 
chops.  Not  much  time  was  spent  over 
the  meal,  for  the  narlour  in  which  we 
sat — albeit  it  was  a  sort  of  museum  of 
wonderful  curiosities,  and  was,  moreover, 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  crack- 
voiced  cockatoo — was  rather  small  and 
dark.  Accordingly,  while  the  horses 
were  having  their  rest,  we  sauntered  out 
to  have  a  look  at  Bensington. 

It  is  probably  not  the  dullest  little 
village  in  England,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  duller.  There  was  an  old 
shepherd  with  a  crook  in  his  hand  and 
a  well-worn  smockfrock  on  his  back, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  wooden  pal- 
ings in  front  of  a  house,  and  playfully 
talking  to  a  small  boy  who  stood  at  an 
open  door.  With  many  old  country 
people  it  is  considered  the  height  of 
raillery  to  alarm  a  boy  with  stories  of 
the  punishment  he  is  about  to  receive 
for  something,  and  to  visit  him  with  an 
intimation  that  all  his  sins  have  been 
found  out.  This  old  shepherd,  with  his 
Nvithered  pippin  face,  and  his  humorous 
grin,  and  his  lazy  arms  folded  on  the  top 
of  the  palings,  was  evidently  enjoying 
himself  vastly. 

"  A  wur  a-watchin'  o'  thee,  a  wur,  and 


thy  vather,  he  knaws,  too,  and  he'll  gie 
thee  thy  vairm  wi'  a  good  tham  stick 
when  he  comes  hwom.  A  zah  thee  this 
marnin',  my  lad — thou*lt  think  nah  one 
wur  thear,  eh  ] " 

We  left  this  good-natured  old  gentle- 
man frightening  the  boy,  and  went 
round  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
Here,  at  least,  wo  found  one  explanation 
of  the  inordinate  silence  of  Bensington 
— the  children  were  all  at  their  lessons. 
The  door  of  the  plain  little  building, 
which  had  British  School  inscribed  over 
the  entrance,  was  open,  and  from  within 
there  issued  a  low,  confused  murmur. 
The  Prussian,  anxious  to  see  something 
of  the  interior  of  an  English  school, 
walked  up  to  the  place;  but  he  had 
just  managed  to  cast  a  glance  round  on 
the  rows  of  children  when  the  door  was 
politely  shut  in  his  face,  and  he  returned, 
saymg— 

"  I  am  not  an  inspector  f  why  need 
they  fear  1 " 

But  when,  after  wandering  about  the 
suburban  gardens  and  by-ways  for  a 
space,  we  returned  to  Bensington,  we 
found  that  important  village  in  a  state 
of  profound  excitement.  In  the  main 
thoroughfare  a  concourse  of  five  people 
had  assembled — three  women  and  two 
children — and  from  the  doors  of  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  innu- 
merable faces,  certainly  not  less  than  a 
dozen,  were  gazing  fortL  It  is  true 
that  the  people  did  not  themselves  come 
out — they  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from 
courting  publicity;  but  they  were  keenly 
alive  to  what  was  going  on,  and  Ben- 
sington had  become  excited. 

For  there  had  appeared  in  the  main 
street  a  little,  dry,  odd  old  man,  who 
was  leading  a  small  donkey-cart,  and  who 
was  evidently  rather  the  worse  for  liquor. 
He  was  a  seller  of  peas.  He  had  sum- 
moned the  inhabitants  to  come  out  and 
buy  the  peas,  and  ho  was  ofifering  them  at 
what  we  were  told  were  very  reasonable 
terms.  But  j  ust  as  the  old  man  was  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  the  receipt  of  customs, 
there  drove  into  the  place  a  sharp,  brisk, 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  shiny  face,  a 
fine  presence,  and  a  ringing  voice.  This 
man  had  a  neat  cart,  a  handsome  pony, 
and  his    name  was    printed   in  largo 
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letters,  so  that  all  could  read.  He  was 
also  a  seller  of  peas.  Now,  although 
this  rude  and  ostentatious  owner  of  the 
pony  was  selling  his  produce  at  fourpence, 
■while  the  humble  proprietor  of  the  don- 
key sold  his  at  threepence,  the  women 
recalled  their  children  and  bade  them 
go  to  the  dearer  market.  There  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the  man, 
in  the  neatness  of  his  cart,  and  in  the 
ringing  cheerfulness  of  his  voice,  which 
told  you  he  sold  good  peas.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  perturbation  in  Ben- 
sington  j  for  no  sooner  did  the  half-tipsy 
old  man  see  that  his  rival  was  carrying 
the  day  before  him  than  he  leaned  his 
arms  over  his  donkey's  head,  and  began 
to  make  ironical  comments  on  his  enemy 
and  on  the  people  of  Bensington.  He 
was  apparently  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
You  would  have  thought  it  delighted 
him  to  see  small  girls  come  timidly  for- 
ward to  him,  and  then  be  warned  away 
by  a  cry  from  their  mothers  that  they 
were  to  go  to  the  other  cart.  Nay,  he 
went  the  length  of  advertising  his 
neighbour's  warea  He  addressed  the 
assembled  multitudes  —  by  this  time 
there  wxre  nearly  fifteen  people  visible 
in  Bensington  —  and  told  them  he 
wouldn't  sell  his  peas  if  he  was  to  get  a 
fortune  for  them. 

"Pay  your  foppence,"  he  said  to  them, 
in  accents  which  showed  he  was  not  of 
Bensington  bom,  "there  are  yer  right 
good  peas.  It's  all  along  o'  my  donkey 
as  you'll  not  take  mine,  though  they're 
only  thrippence.  I  wouldn't  sell.  I 
won't  sell  this  day.  Take  back  yer 
money.  I  won't  sell  my  peas  at  a  crown 
ai)iece — darned  if  I  do!" 

And  with  that  he  left  his  donkey  and 
went  over  to  the  proprietor  of  the  pony. 
He  was  not  in  a  fighting  mood — not  he. 
He  challenged  his  rival  to  run  the  pony 
against  the  donkey,  and  offered  to  bet 
the  donkey  would  be  in  London  a  week 
before  the  other.  The  man  in  the  cart 
took  no  notice  of  these  sallies.  In  a 
brisk,  practical,  methodical  fashion,  he 
was  measuring  out  his  peas,  and  handing 
them  down  to  the  uplifted  bowls  that 
surrounded  him.  Sometimes  he  grinned 
in  a  good-natured  way  at  the  facetious 
remarks  of  his  unfortunate  antagonist; 


but  all  the  same  he  stack  to  his  bmi- 
ness  and  drove  a  thriving  trade.  Hiow 
there  came  to  be  on  that  afternoon  iao 
many  people  in  Bensington  who  wished 
to  buy  peas  must  remain  a  mystexy. 

"And  now,"  said  Bell,  as  we  oooe 
more  got  into  the  phaeton,  "we  shall 
be  in  Oxford  in  two  hours.  Do  yon 
think  the  post-office  will  be  open  t " 

"Very likely,"  said  Tita,  with  some 
surprise;  "but  do  you  expect  letteiB 
abeady.  Bell  1 " 

"You  cannot  tell,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  just  a  shade  of  embarrass- 
ment, "  how  soon  Kate  may  send  letters 
after  us.  And  she  knows  we  are  to 
stop  a  day  at  Oxford.  It  will  not  be 
too  dark  to  go  hunting  for  the  post-office^ 
will  it?" 

"But  you  shall  not  go,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  giving  a  shake  to  the  reins, 
as  if  in  obedience  to  Bell's  wish, 
**  When  you  have  got  to  the  hotel, 
I  will  go  and  get  your  letters  for 
you." 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Bell,  in 
rather  a  Lurried  and  anxious  way.  "  I 
should  prefer  much  to  go  for  them 
myself  thank  you." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  on  the 
subject;  and  Bell,  we  noticed,  was 
rather  silent  for  the  first  few  miles  of 
our  afternoon  drive.  The  Lieutenant 
did  his  best  to  amuse  her,  and  carried 
on  a  lively  conversation  chiefly  by  him- 
self. That  mention  of  letters  seemed  to 
have  left  Bell  rather  serious ;  and  she 
was  obviously  not  over-delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  reaching  Oxford. 

The  road  from  Bensington  thither 
is  pleasant  enough,  but  not  particularly 
interesting.  For  the  most  part  it  de- 
scends by  a  series  of  undulations  into 
the  level  plain  watered  by  the  Isis,  the 
Cherwell,  and  the  Thames.  But  the 
mere  notion  of  approaching  that  famous 
city,  which  is  consecrated  with  memories 
of  England's  greatest  men — statesmen 
and  divines,  melancholy  philosophers 
and  ill-starred  poets — ^is  in  itself  im- 
pressive, and  lends  to  the  rather  com- 
monplace landscape  an  air  of  romance. 
While  as  yet  the  old  town  lies  unseen 
amid  the  woods  that  crowd  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sky,  one  fancies  the 
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bells  of  the  colleges  are  to  be  heard,  as 
Pope  heard  them  when  he  rode,  a  soli- 
tary horseman,  over  these  very  hills,  and 
down  into  the  plain,  and  up  to  Magda- 
len Bridge.^  We  cared  little  to  look  at 
the  villages,  strung  like  beads  on  the 
■winding  thread  of  the  road — Shelling- 
ford,  Dorchester,  Nuneham  Courtenay, 
and  Sandford — nor  did  we  even  turn 
aside  to  go  down  to  Iflftey  and  the 
Thames.  It  was  seven  when  we  drew 
near  Oxford.  There  were  people  saun- 
tering out  from  the  town  to  have  their 
evening  walk.  When,  at  last,  we  stop- 
ped to  pay  toll  in  front  of  the  old  lichen- 
covered  bridge  across  the  Cherwell, 
the  tower  of  Magdalen  College,  and  the 
magnificent  elms  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  had  caught  a  tinge  of  red  from 
the  dusky  sunset,  and  there  w^as  a  faint 
reflection  of  crimson  down  on  the  still 
waters  that  lay  among  the  rank  green 
meadows.  Then  we  drove  on  into  the 
High  Street,  and  here,  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  the  yellow  lamps  were  beginning 
to  glimmer.  Should  we  pull  up  at  the 
Angel — that  famous  hostelry  of  ancient 
times,  whose  name  used  to  be  inscribed 
on  so  many  notable  coaches?  "We 
put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,"  writes  Mr. 
Boswell,  "  and  passed  the  evening  by 
ourselves  in  easy  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion."     Alas  !  the  Angel  has  now  been 


^  "  Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melan- 
choly which  once  used  to  please  me,  than  my 
last  day's  journey ;  for  alter  having  passed 
through  my  favourite  woods  in  the  forest,  with 
a  thousand  reveries  of  past  pleasures,  I  rid 
over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged  w^ith 
groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  winding 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the 
gloomy  verdiu^e  of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these, 
and  then  the  shades  of  evening  overtook  me. 
The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw, 
by  whose  solemn  light  1  paced  on  slowly,  with- 
out company,  or  any  interruption  to  the  range 
of  my  tliougiits.  About  a  mile  before  1  reached 
Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  dilfereut  notes  ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another 
and  sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  in 
a  softer  tone)  that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All 
this  was  no  ill  preparation  to  the  lile  I  have 
led  since  among  those  old  walls,  venerable 
galleries,  stone  porticoes,  studious  walks,  and 
solitary  scenes  of  the  University. " — Pope  to 
Mrs.  MartJia  Blount.  [Stonor  Park  lies  about 
two  mUes  to  the  right  of  Bix  turnpike.] 


pulled  down.  Or  shall  we  follow  the 
hero  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  who, 

**  When  niffhtly  mists  arise. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie  or  Town  Hall  repairs  I" 

They,  too,  are  gone.  But  as  Castor 
and  Pollux,  during  these  moments  of 
doubt  and  useless  reminiscence,  are 
still  taking  us  over  the  rough  stones 
of  the  "  High,"  some  decision  must  be 
come  to  ;  and  so,  at  a  sudden  instiga- 
tion. Count  von  Rosen  pulls  up  in  front 
of  th^  Mitre,  which  is  an  appropriate 
sign  for  the  High  Street  of  Oxford,  and 
betokens  age  and  respectability. 

The  stables  of  the  Mitre  are  clean, 
well- ventilated,  and  well-managed — 
indeed,  no  better  stables  could  have 
been  found  for  putting  up  the  horses 
for  their  next  day's  rest.  When  we 
had  seen  to  their  comfort,  we  returned 
to  the  inn,  and  found  that  my  Lady  and 
Bell  had  not  only  had  all  the  luggage 
conveyed  to  our  respective  rooms,  but 
had  ordered  dinner,  changed  their  attire^ 
and  were  waiting  for  us  in  the  square, 
old-fashioned,  low-roofed  coffee-room 
which  looks  out  into  the  High  Street. 
A  tall  waiter  was  laying  the  cloth  for 
us;  the  lights  were  lit  all  round  the 
wall ;  our  only  companions  were  two 
elderly  gentlemen  who  sat  in  a  remote 
corner,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  poli- 
tics ;  and  Bell,  having  resolved  to  post- 
pone her  inquiry  about  letters  until  next 
morning — in  obedience  to  the  very 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Lieutenant— 
seemed  all  the  more  cheerful  for  that 
resolution. 

But  if  our  two  friends  by  the  fire- 
place could  not  overhear  our  talk,  we 
could  overhear  theirs  ;  and  all  the  time 
we  sat  at  dinner,  we  were  receiving  a 
vast  amount  of  enlightenment  about 
the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
chief  spokesman  was  a  short,  stout 
person,  with  a  fresh,  healthy,  energetic 
fJEUje,  keen  grey  eyes,  bushy  grey  whis- 
kers, a  bald  head,  and  a  black  satin 
waistcoat ;  his  companion  a  taller  and 
thinner  man,  with  straight  black  hair, 
sallow  cheeks,  and  melancholy  dark 
eyes :  and  the  former,  in  a  somewhat 
pompous  manner,  was  demonstrating 
the  blindness  of  ordinary  politicians  to 
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tho.  Avratli    that    was  to  come.      Lord 
I'almcrston  saw  it,  he  said.     There  was 
no  statesman  ever  like  Lord  Palmer- 
ston — there  would   never  he   his  like 
acrain.     For  was  the  North  not  hound 
to  iight  the  South  in  every  country? 
And  wliat  should  we  do  if  the  men  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  were  to 
come  down  on  us  1     There  were  two 
Ell  glands  in  this  island — and  the  West- 
minster Houses  knew  nothing  of  the 
rival  camps   that   were  heing  formed. 
And  did  not  the  North  always  heat  the 
iSouth  ]     Did  not  Rome  heat  Carthage  1 
and  th(i  Iluns  the  Komans  ?  and  the 
Northern  States  the  Southern  States'? 
and    Prussia  Austria?    and    Germany 
France  ?      And  when    the    hig-limhed 
and  (li'termined  men  of   Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Preston,  Newcastle, 
and  such  towns,  rose  to  sweep  aside  the 
last  feudal  institutions  of  this  country,  of 
what  avail  would  he  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  feehle  and  self-indulgent  South  ? 
''  This  kingdom,  Sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  satin  waistcoat  and  gold 
seah'^,   in  such  lofty  tones  that  Count 
von  Rnsen  scarcely  minded  his  dinner, 
— "  this  kingdom.  Sir,  is  more  divided 
at  this  moment  than  it  was  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.      It  is  split  into 
hostile  factions  ;  and  which  is  the  more 
patriotic  ?  Neither.  There  is  no  patriot- 
ism left — only  the  selfishness  of  class. 
We  care  no  more  for  the  country  as  a 
country.     We  are  cosmopolitan.     The 
scepticism  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion has  poisoned  our  hig  towns.    We 
tolerate  a  monarchy  as  a  harmless  toy. 
We  tolerate    an   endowed    priesthood, 
because  we  think  they  cannot  make  our 
peasantry  more  ignorant  than  they  are. 
We  allow  pauperism  to  increase  and  eat 
into  the  lieart  of  the  State,  because  we 
think  it  no  business  of  ours  to  interfere. 
We  sec  our  lowest  classes  growing  up 
to  starve  or  steal,  in  ignorance  and  dirt; 
our  middle  classes  scrambling  for  wealth 
to  get  out  of  the  state  they  were  bom 
in  ;  our  upper   classes   given  over    to 
luxury  and  debauchery — patriotism  gone 
— continental  nations  laughing  at  us — our 
army  a  mere  handful  of  men  with  in- 
competent officers — our  navy  made  the 
subject  of  destructive  experiments  by 


interested  cliques  —  our  Government 
ready  to  seize  on  the  most  revolutionary 
schemes  to  get  together  a  majority  and 
remain  in  power — selfishness,  incompe- 
tence, indifference  become  paramount 
— it  is  horrible.  Sir,  it  is  Orrible." 

In  his  anxiety  to  be  emphatic,  he  left 
out  that  one  "  h ; "  it  was  his  only  slip. 
Our  Lieutenant  turned  to  Tita,  and  said : 

"  I  have  met  many  English  people  in 
Germany  who  have  spoken  to  me  like 
that  They  do  seem  to  have  a  pride  in 
criticising  themselves  and  their  country. 
Is  it  because  they  feel  they  are  so  strong, 
and  so  rich,  and  so  good,  that  they  can 
afford  to  dispraise  themselves  ?  Is  it 
because  they  feel  themselves  so  veiy 
safe  in  this  island  that  they  think  little 
of  patriotism?  But  I  have  observed 
this  thing — that  when*  it  is  a  foreigner 
who  begins  to  say  such  things  of 
England,  your  countryman  he  instantly 
changes  his  tone.  He  may  say  himself 
bad  things  of  his  country  ;  but  he  will 
not  allow  any  one  else.  That  is  very 
good — very  right.  But  I  would  rather 
have  a  Erenchman  who  is  very  vain  of 
his  country,  and  says  so  at  every 
moment,  than  an  Englishman  who  is 
very  vain  and  pretends  to  disparage  it. 
The  Frenchman  is  more  honest." 

"But  there  are  many  Englishmen 
who  think  England  wants  great  im- 
provements," said  Tita. 

"  Improvements !  Yes.  But  it  is 
another  thing  you  hear  so  many  English- 
men say,  that  their  country  is  aU  wrong 
— 'going  to  the  dogs*  is  what  you  say 
for  that.  Well,  they  do  not  believe  it 
true — it  is  impossible  to  be  true ;  and 
they  do  not  look  well  with  us  foreigners 
when  they  say  so.  For  myself,  I  like 
to  see  a  man  proud  of  his  country, 
whatever  country  it  is ;  and  if  my 
country  were  England,  do  not  you  think 
I  should  be  proud  of  her  great  history, 
and  her  great  men,  and  her  powers  of 
filling  the  world  with  colonies,  and — 
what  I  think  most  of  all — her  courage 
in  making  the  country  free  to  every 
man,  and  protcctuig  opinions  that  she 
herself  does  not  believe,  because  it  is 
right?  When  my  countrymen  hear 
Englishmen  talk  liiko  that,  they  cannot 
understand." 
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You  should  have  seen  Bell's  face 
the  pride  and  the  gratitude  that  were 
in  her  eyes,  while  she  did  not  speak. 

"  You  would  not  have  us  go  about 
praising  ourselves  for  doing  right  1 "  said 
Tita. 

"  ]N'o,"  he  said,  "  but  you  ought  not 
to  go  about  professing  yourselves  to  be 
less  satisfied  with  your  country  than 
you  are." 

Before  breaking  up  for  the  night,  we 
came  to  a  reckoning  about  our  progress, 
and  probable  line  of  route.  Fifty-eight 
miles — that  was  the  exact  distance,  by 


straight  road,  we  had  got  on  our  way 
to  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 

"And  to-morrow,"  said  Tita,  as  she 
finished  giving  the  Lieutenant  his  first 
lessoh  in  bezique,  "  counts  for  nothing, 
as  we  remain  here.  Fifty-eight  miles  in 
three  days  looks  rather  small,  does  it 
not?  But  I  suppose  we  shall  get 
there  in  course  of  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  gently,  as  she  put 
the  markers  straight,  "  in  Pollux'  course 
of  time." 

My  Lady  rose,  and  in  her  severest 
tones  ordered  the  girl  to  bed. 


[Note  by  Queen  Titanut,  written  at  Oxford,  (he  day  after  our  arrival  tJiere. — **If  these 
jottings  of  our  journey  come  to  be  published,  I  beg  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  appear  in  them,  they 
are  a  little  unfair.  I  hope  I  am  not  so  very  terrible  a  person  as  all  that  comes  to.  I  have  noticed 
in  some  other  families  that  a  man  of  obstinate  will  and  of  uncertain  temper  likes  nothing  so  much 
as  to  pretend  to  his  friends  that  he  suffers  dreadfully  from  the  tyranny  of  his  wife.  It  is  merely 
self -com  i)laccncy.  He  knows  no  one  dares  thwart  him  ;  and  so  he  thinks  it  rather  humorous 
to  give  himself  the  air  of  being  much  injured,  and  of  being  very  good-natured.  I  dare  say, 
however,  most  people  who  look  at  these  memoranda  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  trifling 
misunderstandings — wliich  have  been  much  exaggerated  and  made  to  look  serious — were  owing 
to  me.  But  as  tor  Bell,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  joke  about  her  position  at  all.  She  does  her 
best  to  keep  up  her  spirits — and  she  is  a  brave,  good  girl,  who  likes  to  be  cheerful  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  those  around  her  ;  but  this  affair  of  Arthur  Ashburton  is  causing  her  deep  anxiety 
and  a  gDod  deal  of  vexation.  \\Tiy  she  should  have  some  vague  impression  that  she  has  treated 
him  badly,  1  cannot  see  ;  for  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  but  surely  it  is  unfair  to  make  this 
lovers'  quarrel  the  pretext  for  dragging  Bell  into  a  wild  romance,  which  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  pages  seems  bent  on  doing.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  a  conversation  which,  with  characteristic  ingenuity^  he  has  entirely  omitted. 
He  said  to  nie,  while  wo  were  wandering  about  Bensington — and  Bell  had  strolled  on  with 
Count  von  Kosen — 

**  'After  all,  our  phaeton  is  not  a  microcosm.  "We  have  not  tlie  complete  elements  for  a 
romance.     We  have  no  villain  with  us.' 

**  *  You  flatter  youiself,'  I  remarked;  which  did  not  seem  to  please  him,  but  he  pretended 
not  to  hear. 

*  *  *  There  will  be  no  dark  background  to  our  adventures — no  crime,  secrecy,  plotting,  or 
malicious  thwarting  of  Bell's  happiness.  It  will  be  like  a  magic-lantern  slide  with  all  the 
figures  painted  in  rose-colour.' 

**  *  What  do  you  mean  by  Bell's  happiness  V  I  asked. 

"  *  Her  marriage  with  the  Lieutenant,  and  there  is  no  villain  to  oppose  it.  Even  if  we 
liad  a  villain,  there  is  no  room  for  him  :  the  phaeton  only  holds  four  comfortably.* 

**  Really  this  was  too  much.  I  could  scarcely  control  my  iniimticnce  with  such  folly.  I 
have  said  before  that  the  girl  does  not  wish  to  marry  any  one  ;  but  if  there  were  any  thought 
of  maniage  in  her  mind,  surely  her  anxiety  about  that  letter  points  in  a  different  way.  Of 
course  I  was  inimetliately  taunted  with  scheming  to  throw  Bell  and  Count  von  Rosen  together 
during  our  drive.  1  admit  that  I  did  so,  and  mean  to  do  so.  We  ought  not  to  expect  young 
folks  to  be  always  delighted  with  the  society  of  their  elders.  It  is  only  natural  that  these  two 
young  people  should  become  companions  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  And  as  to  the  speech  about  a 
villain,  who  ever  saw  one  ?  Out  of  a  novel  or  a  play,  I  never  saw  a  villain,  and  I  don't  know 
anybody  who  ever  did.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  notion 
that  we  four  art;  all  so  angelic  that  it  wants  some  disagreeable  person  to  throw  us  into  relief. 
Are  we  all  painted  in  rose-colour  ?  Looking  back  over  these  pages,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but 
I  am  not  surpris(;d — considering  who  Itad  the  wielding  of  the  brush.  And  yet  I  think  we 
have  so  far  enjoyed  ourselves  very  well,  considering  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  very  hard  to 
please  and  very  quarrelsome.  Perhaps  none  of  us  are  so  amiable  as  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  yet 
we  manage  to  put  up  with  one  another  somehow.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  grieved  to  see  Bell, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  villain  whatever,  undergoing  great  anxiety ;  and  I  wish  the 
girl  had  sufhcient  courage  to  sit  down  at  once  and  write  to  Arthur  Ashburton  and  absolutely 
forbid  him  to  do  anything  so  foolish  as  seek  an  interview  with  her.  If  he  should  do  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  come  of  it,  for  Bell  has  a  good  deal  of  pride  with  aU  her 
gentleness. — T."J 

To  be  continued. 
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BIRTHDAY  SONGS  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 


I.    THE  BIRD. 

I. 

On  the  'window,  lifted  an  inch, 

A  tiny  bird  taps  without  fear, 
A  brave  little  chirruping  finch — 

And  I  slide  up  the  sash  when  I  hear. 

II. 

Ah,  the  dreary  November  morn ! 

Ah,  the  weary  London  dia  ! 
Light  has  withered  as  soon  as  born— 

But  the  brave  little  bird  hops  in. 

III. 

He  has  piped  me  a  magic  tune  : 

He  has  perch'd  on  my  finger  and  sung: 

He  has  charmed  back  the  time  all  June, 
When  my  neighbour  and  I  were  young. 

IV. 

Do  I  lean  back  and  rest,  and  hearken 
To  the  bird  that  pipes  on  my  hand  ? 

Do  I  walk  where  no  winters  darken, 
In  a  far-away  fairy  land? 

V, 

There  a  girl  comes,  with  brown  locks  curl'd. 
My  friend,  and  we  talk  face  to  face ; 

Crying,  "0  what  a  beautiful  world!" 
Crying,  "  0  what  a  happy  place  ! " 

VI. 

Blessed  little  bird  with  bright  eyes, 
Perch  here  and  warble  all  the  day ! 

Pipe  your  witch-tune — ah,  he  flies,  flies  ; 
He  was  sent  me — but  not  to  stay. 


Nov.  19,  1869. 
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II.    HOME. 


I. 


Homeward  wend  we — Ah,  my  dear, 
From  the  feast  of  youth,  and  you, 

Under  clouded  stars  or  clear, 
On  in  front  a  step  or  two, 

Bid  me  sing,  the  road  to  cheer. 


II. 


Cloak'd  in  grey  on  wedding  white. 
Dim  you  glide  before,  and  call 

0*er  your  shoulder,  "Sad  is  nighty 
Sing  of  sunshine  over  all ; 

Sing  of  daytime — sad  is  night." 


III. 


And  I  answer,  "  Day  was  fair ; 

Day  with  all  its  joys  is  dead : 
Like  the  large  rose  in  your  hair, 

All  its  hundred  petals  shed, 
Fallen,  fluttered  here  and  there. 


IV. 


"And  the  sunshine  you  recall — 
Ah,  my  dear,  but  is  it  truel 

Did  such  sunshine  ever  fall 
Out  of  any  sky  so  blue? 

Half  I  think  we  dreamed  it  alL 


V. 

"  Lo,  a  wind  of  dawn  doth  rise, 
Chirps  and  odours  float  therein  : — 

Ah,  my  dear,  lift  up  your  eyes!  , 

Landmarks  of  our  home  begin ; 

Breaks  the  morning  where  it  lies." 

Mart  Brothbrton. 

Xoi\  19,  1870. 
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A  CONA^EESATIOX. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "FRIENDS   IN   COUNCIL." 


The  following  conversation  took  place 
latel}'  amongst  certain  friends  who  have 
hcen  culled  "  Friends  in  CounciL" 

As  I  have  often  before  described 
these  personages,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  111(3  to  do  so  now ;  and,  without 
furth(?r  preface,  I  will  introduce  my 
readers  into  their  circle,  and  narrate  the 
conversation  which  thus  abruptly  com- 
menced. 

Fllrsmere.  Mauleverer  and  I  have 
had  a  long  walk  together,  this  morning. 
We  went  as  far  as  Speenham  Ponds. 
"We  talked  incessantly ;  and  I  am  proud 
to  sav  that  there  was  not  one  minute  of 
our  talk  during  which  we  agreed  upon 
any  point  of  any  single  subject — not 
even  when  we  abused  the  absent,  who 
are  now  present.  And  if  there  is  any 
subject  on  which  two  people  can  agree, 
it  is  in  the  depreciation  of  their  com- 
mon friends. 

JlLtff/everer.  EUesmere  takes  such 
shallow  views.  He  is  always  on  the 
surface  of  things. 

El  I  cs  mere.  It  is  better  to  swim  than 
to  sink. 

/S'/>  Arthur.  I  suppose  the  contro- 
versy was  upon  the  old  subject — the 
misery  of  mankind? 

Ell'.^iiiere,  It  was. 

Manlvverer.  EUesmere  does  not  seem 
to  s(M»  lliat  man  is  a  wretched  creature 
in  lii nisei f.  lie  makes  the  silly  excuse 
for  him,  that  it  is  always  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  not  the  man 
hiiiis(,'if,  who  is  to  blame. 

Klh.<iiicre.  There  is  one  thing  which 
!Mauleverer  and  the  misery-mongers 
always  forget.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  Hope  as  being  the  chief  solace  of 


mankind  :  I  believe  that  if  Hope  alone 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Pandoia'a 
box,  the  Mauleverers  would  have  pre- 
vailed, and  the  human  race  would  soon 
have  come  to  an  end.  But  there  is 
something  in  praise  of  which  no  Poetry 
is  made,  and  to  express  which,  indeed, 
there  is  no  single  word  that  I  know 
0^  but  which  performs  as  great  a  part 
in  comforting  and  encouraging  mankind 
as  Hope  itself. 

Sir  A  rthur.  What  can  he  mean  ? 

Ullesmere.  Well,  he  is  beating  his 
brains  to  invent  a  word.  Shall  we  say 
"  excusativeness  ?  "  That  is  not  a  pretty 
word — that  won*t  do.  Perhaps  theie 
is  some  word  in  Greek ;  but  that  is  a 
doubly  dead  language  to  me  now.  A 
certain  learned  man,  however,  was  ex- 
pounding Aristotle  to  me  the  other 
day;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Aris- 
totle was  one  of  the  most  skilful  word- 
mongers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Is 
there  any  word  in  Greek  which  means 
putting  a  good  face  upon  it,  or  putting 
quite  another  face  upon  it  ? 

Cranmer.  This  is  rather  hazy.  I  do 
not  begin  to  find  myself  consoled  for 
the  miseries  of  life  by  what  EUesmere 
has  hitherto  said. 

EUesmere.  1  think  I  shall  call  my 
twin-brother  of  Hope,  the  power  of 
making  a  judicious  statement. 

The  best  illustration  that  I  can  take 
is  from  the  language  of  military  des- 
patches. For  instwice :  "  The  enemy 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  our  adveoieed 
guard  fell  back  upon  the  right  wing." 
Or  thus:  "Wo"  deployed  from  tihe 
heights  and  occupied  a  favourable  posi- 
tion in  the  valley." 

In  civil  as  well  as  in  military  life,  in 
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private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  our 
advanced  guard  is  constantly  falling 
back  upon  our  right  wing;  and  we 
deploy  from  the  heights  to  occupy  a 
favourable  position  in  the  valley.  Stupid 
and  envious  bystanders,  or  nasty,  spying, 
troublesome  historians,  say  that  our 
advanced  guard  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces, 
and  that  our  deploying  from  the  heights 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  tremen- 
dous strategical  blunder.  But  our 
power  of  judicious  statement  enables 
us  to  bear  up  against  any  amount  of 
hostile  criticism,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
great  comfort  of  our  lives. 

Observe  this,  too,  that  the  power  of 
making  judicious  statements  increases 
in  due  proportion  with  the  facility  for 
committing  errors.  For  example :  I 
have  no  doubt  (whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary)  that  imaginative  men 
are  more  prone  to  commit  errors  than 
other  people,  and  they  would  descend 
into  depths  of  despair  if  they  had  not 
an  extra  power  of  making  judicious 
statements.  With  the  imaginative  man, 
the  advanced  gu€ird  does  not  merely 
fall  back  upon  the  right  wing ;  but  he 
says,  "We  threio  hack  our  advanced 
guard  upon  the  right  wing;"  clearly 
indicating  a  voluntary  operation.  Again : 
he  does  not  make  his  forces  deploy 
from  the  heights  in  the  way  that 
ordinary  men  do.  He  adds  several  fine 
touches,  and  says  :  "  Exactly  at  the  right 
moment,  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
strategical  considerations,  our  forces,  in 
admirable  order,  deployed  from  the 
heights,  in  order  to  occupy  a  most  com- 
manding position  in  the  valley." 

Milverton,  EUesmere  has  occupied 
some  time  in  explanation  ;  but  what  he 
says  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  hope  for  the  future 
would  be  sufficient  to  console  men  if 
they  could  not  gloss  over  the  past. 

Ellcsmere.  What  I  complain  of 
Maulevcrer,  is,  that  he  is  so  detestably 
consistent.  He  does  not  seem  to  im- 
prove at  all  by  the  good  conversation  be 
hears  from  us.  Now,  I  change  a  little  ; 
but  always,  I  trust,  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  become  a  mass  of  tolerance.  A 
large  and  varied  survey  of  the  miseries 


of  mankind  has  led   me  to   conclude 
that  every  man  is  a  being  much  to  be 
pitied.    One  cannot  be  angry  with  men, 
or  be  otherwise  than  tolerant  of  all  their 
errors    and    shortcomings,    when    one 
thinks  that  most  men  have  teeth — that 
some  men  shave — that  we  have  to  get 
up  and  go  to  bed  (both  of  them  detest- 
able operations)  every  day — that  there 
is  hardly  any  place,  however  remote,  in 
which  there  is  not  more  than  one  de- 
livery of  letters  in   the  course  of  the 
twenty-four   hours  —  that  any  human 
being,  however  foolish,  can  annoy  any 
other  human  being,  however  sensible 
(thougb    thousands    of   miles    should 
separate  them),  by  informing  him  ab- 
ruptly, in  a  brutal  telegram,  of  all  the 
unpleasant  things  that    can  happen — 
that    pleasures     are    taken     in     such 
large  doses   as  to  become  rather  like 
poisons,  dinners  lasting  sometimes  three 
hours — that    we    have    to    live    with 
creatures,  very  like  and  yet  very  unlike 
ourselves,  who  are  strangely  attractive 
to  us,  and  whom  we  fondly  and  vainly 
endeavour  to  manage  (they  every  day  in 
these  times  becoming  more  unmanage- 
able)— that  children  will  scream  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  wear  out  shoes 
in  the  most  reckless  manner — that  most 
of  our  abodes  are  but  vertical  continu- 
ations of  sewers — that  there  is  no  good 
weather  anywhere ;  it  is  always  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  or  too  rainy,  or  too  shiny, 
or  too  misty,  or  too  dazzling — that  old 
ladies  will  have  the  windows  up  in  a 
railway  carriage  when  the  wind  is  south, 
and  young  ladies   the  windows   down 
when  the  wind  is  east — that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  speaking,  and 
that  no  one  can  say  or  write  anything 
with  reasonable  brevity — I   say  again 
that  a  male  human  being  is  a  creature 
whom   one   cannot    regard    but    with 
the  utmost  pity ;  and  even  his  sligbt 
aberrations  from  perfect  virtue  are  re- 
sults which,  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  follow  fi'om  the  adverse  circumstances 
that  surround  him. 

Cranmer,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
in  this  talk  which  Mauleverer  and  Elles- 
mere  had  this  morning,  either  of  them 
could  have  been  doing  more  than  bring- 
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ing  forward  half-truths,  and  exaggerating 
these  greatly. 

Ladi/  Ellesmere,  For  my  part,  I  am 
delighted  that  John  has  arrived  even  at 
half-truths;  so  that  they  may  make  him 
a  little  more  tolerant. 

Ellesmere.  I  am  not  merely  tolerant ; 
I  have  hecome  appreciative,  in  the 
highest  degree.  For  instance,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Milverton  is  not  quite  so 
foolish  a  person  as  I  once  thought. 

Mrs.  Milverton.  Pardon  mo  for  inter- 
rupting the  conversation ;  but,  my  dear, 
what  did  Sir  John  mean  when  he  said 
that  our  houses  were  vertical  continua- 
tions of  sewers  ? 

Ellesmere.  I  think  you  might  have 
asked  me  to  explain,  Mrs.  Milverton : 
but  of  course  your  husband  knows  every- 
thing better  than  anybody  else. 

Milverton.  I  wish,  my  dear,  that  I 
could  not  only  explain  what  he  said, 
but  that  I  could  explain  it  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  come  in  ill  with  his 
minor  perplexities  of  human  life,  for  it 
indicates  a  most  serious  evil  Sanitary 
science  has  really  made  a  great  advance 
in  our  time ;  but  the  application  of  that 
science  lias  not  made  anything  like  a 
proportionate  advance.  The  subject  in 
question  is  not  a  very  savoury  one ; 
but  it  is  one  which  people  should  bo 
thoroughly  made  aware  o£ 

There  are  certain  gases,  very  injurious 
to  human  life,  which  are  generated  in  our 
sewers  and  such  like  receptacles.  Our 
houses,  of  course,  have  close  communica- 
tion with  these  sewers.  We  either  make 
no  provision  against  the  entrance  of 
these  gases  into  our  houses,  or  provi- 
sion of  such  a  kind  as  must  be  expected 
occasionally  to  fail.  For  instance, 
the  water  is  evaporated  from  what 
are  called  "  water- traps,"  and  then  the 
house  is  utterly  defenceless  against  these 


gases. 


Now  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  in 
the  abstract.  Here  are  certain  noxious 
creatures  endowed  with  great  power  of 
penetration.  They  make  a  perpetual 
eftbrt  to  escape  from  their  confinement. 
If  the  liouse  is  the  only  place  into  which 
they  can  escape,  they  will  be  sure  some 
day  or  other  to  find  a  weak  part  in  its 


defences,   and  to    make    an    entrance 
there. 

If  it  were  not  so  painful  a  thing,  it 
would  be  almost  ludicrous  to  state,  and 
it  would  have  delighted  Swift  or  any 
other  cynical  satirist  to  state  it,  that  we 
provide  what  we  call  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  evil  by  allowing  these  gases  to 
escape  through  gratings  into  the  streets^ 
thus  mildly  poisoning  the  general  com- 
munity. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  am  shamefully  igno- 
rant upon  these  subjects,  Milverton; 
but  are  not  these  gratings  necessary  to 
carry  off  the  rainfall  ? 

Milverton.  That  ought  to  be  provided 
for  otherwise.  But  the  main  thing  that 
is  wanted  in  the  way  of  remedy  for  this 
great  evil  is,  that  sewers  and  all  sach 
affairs  should  have  ventilating  shafts,  by 
which  these  gases  should  be  carried  off 
into  the  higher  atmosphere,  and  indeed, 
as  I  think,  should  be  decomposed  pre- 
viously to  their  exit  into  that  atmosphere. 

Cramner.  All  this  would  be  very 
expensive,  you  know,  Milverton. 

Milverton.  Yes  :  the  cost  might  be 
equivalent,  in  a  large  mansion,  to  that 
of  an  Axminster  carpet  for  one  of  the 
principal  rooms;  but  you  had  much 
better  walk  upon  deal  boards,  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  than  live  in  houses 
which  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the 
danger  I  have  indicated,  and  have  not 
one  whit  exaggerated. 

Ellesmere.  You  remember  our  dear 

friend  P ,  the  most  humorous  man 

I  ever  knew,  and  how  amused  he  was 
at  a  little  child  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  who  was  still  called  "  Baby,"  telling 
him  that  it  was  a  "  use'l  baby."  The 
idea  of  a  baby  being  "  useful "  delighted 
our  humorous  friend,  and  afterwards 
he  was  wont  to  call  himself,  being  a 
very  little  man,  "the  useful  baby." 
Though  I  am  a  big  fellow,  I  arrogate  to 
myself  the  same  title,  and  certainly  I 
am  a  baby  in  sanitary  science,  but  a  use- 
ful baby ;  for,  as  you  see,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  eliciting  a  careful  exposi- 
tion from  our  sanitaiy  friend  of  a  great 
evil.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
Milverton  just  at  present ;  and  as  regards 
another  matter,  I  will  frankly  confess. 
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as  I  intimated  before,  that  he  is  not  so 
foolish  as  I  used  to  think. 

Milverton.  Don't  compliment  me  so 
highly  before  my  face,  otherwise  I  shall 
have  to  leave  the -room.  As  you  know, 
I  have  always  maintained  that  though 
one  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  written 
flattery,  one  does  not  like  extravagant 
^ulogiums  to  be  addressed  to  oneself 
vivd  voce — especiaUy  in  the  presence  of 
others. 

Sir  Arthur.  But  how  is  it,  Ellesmere, 
that  you  have,  all  of  a  sudden,  arrived 
at  this  high  opinion  of  Milverton's 
merits  ? 

Ellesmere.  Well,  you  know,  he  is 
always  boring  us  about  organization 
and  the  wonders  that  might  be  done  by 
it,  and  also  the  mischiefs  that  might  be 
prevented  by  it.  It  will  astonish  and 
shock  you  to  hear  what  a  loss  the 
country  has  been  near  sustaining,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  might  have  been 
killed  in  a  recent  railway  accident  in 
Scotland 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Don't  speak  jok- 
ingly, John,  about  such  a  serious  matter. 

Ellesmere.  And  all  for  want  of 
judicious  organization.  This  led  me  to 
consider,  with  all  the  care  prompted  by 
self-interest,  the  organization  of  rail- 
ways ;  and  I  certainly  do  admit  that  it 
is  very  defective.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  details  of  my  misadven- 
ture. You  will  have  seen  all  about  it 
in  the  newspapers.  But  it  made  me 
very  critical. 

Now  only  look  at  one  little  thing  in 
which  there  is  such  a  want  of  fore- 
thought and  management.  You  have 
an  immensely  long  train,  and  the 
carriages  are  all  so  much  alike  in  colour 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
Then  you  see  wretched  human  beings 
who  have  ventured  to  devour  a  meal  at 
some  great  station,  such  as  York,  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  find  their  carriages 
again.  The  train  has  been  moved,  so 
that  even  a  person  who  has  a  keen  sense 
of  locality,  and  has  taken  care  to  observe 
exactly  at  what  part  of  the  station  he 
has  got  out,  finds  the  position  of  things, 
when  he  returns,  entirely  changed,  and 
has  to  rely  upon  the  faintest  indication 
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of  ownership  which  may  lead  him  back 
to  his  own  carriage.  AH  this  trouble 
and  confusion  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  immensely  dimi- 
nished, by  having  carriages  of  various 
colours. 

Milverton.  I  noticed  this  long  ago, 
and  I  believe  stated  it  to  you. 

Ellesmere.  The  words  of  the  wise,  or, 
as  I  should  say,  the  words  of  the  not 
very  foolish,  are  unheeded  until  suffer- 
ing brings  them  home.  I  am  beginning 
to  be  a  convert  to  the  notion  that 
Government  should  have  the  control  of 
the  railways. 

Mauleverei'.  They  are  so  successful  in 
all  that  they  manage,  that  one  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  do  not  wish  for  this  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  any  additional  odium;  and 
odium  there  would  be  arising  from  every 
accident  that  might  occur.  Neither  do 
I  think  that  they  are  strong  enough, 
intellectually  speaking,  to  take  this 
burden  upon  their  shoulders. 

Milverton.  I  think  Government  could 
make  great  improvements  in  railway 
travelling  ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Arthur 
that  they  are  not  at  present  strong 
enough  to  undertake  this  great  addi- 
tional business. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  talking  over  with  you  a 
subject  which  has  long  been  in  my  mind, 
and  respecting  which  I  should  greatly 
like  to  hear  your  various  opinions. 

Ellesmere.  Yes :  we  will  allow  you  to 
do  so.  It  always  makes  a  conversation 
interesting  when  there  is  some  backbone 
to  it ;  when  there  is  some  fellow — tire- 
some or  otherwise — who  has  got  into 
his  head  some  idea  which  he  wishes  to 
impress  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  this  is 
only  the  case  when  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany are  strong  enough  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  oppressed  by  the 
Man  with  the  Idea;  and  also  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelevant 
people  who  will  interrupt  by  somewhat 
vague  and  inconclusive  remarks,  which, 
however,  are  serviceable  as  tending  to 
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provoke  the  Man  with  the  Idea  and 
compel  him  to  a  certain  pleasing  diffuse- 
ness.  Even  foolish  people  are  good 
when  they  hinder  tyrants. 

Sir  Arthur,  Having  thus  received 
Ellesmere's  sanction,  expressed  in  such 
flattering  terms  hoth  to  yourself  and 
ourselves,  Milverton,  you  may  proceed. 

Milverton,  Well,  then,  I  say,  not  only 
is  Government  weak,  but  that  all  the 
old  governing  forces  of  the  world  are 
also  weak,  or  are  in  course  of  being 
weakened. 

Ellesmere.  Interruption  number  one, 
by  ignorant  person :  Please  define  old 
governing  forces. 

Milverton,  I  mean  not  only  the  Go- 
vernment of  any  country,  whatever 
form  that  Government  may  have,  but 
the  governing  forces  arising  from  the 
influence  of  religion,  from  the  possession 
of  land  or  other  capital,  of  rank,  of 
learning  in  all  its  branches  (including 
ai't),  and  in  short  all  those  forces  which 
have  hitherto,  ostensibly  or  non-osten- 
sibly,  had  a  large  share  in  ruling  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  all 
these  forces  are  in  the  process  of  being 
weakened. 

Ab  any  rate  they  are  weakened  relar 
tively  by  the  introduction  of  new  forces 
of  trreat  potency. 

Ellesmere,  Please  define  these  also. 

Milve7'to7i,  These  new  forces  are  such 
as  have  been  developed  by  the  extension 
of  Science,  the  increased  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  the  additional  power  given  to 
the  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  forces 
arc,  comparatively  speaking,  new,  and 
that  they  have  received  an  immense 
development  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

With  regard  to  the  Press,  the  increase 
of  power  is  perfectly  enormous.  Asser- 
tion, through  it,  has  become  facile  in  the 
highest  degree.  Denial  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  governing  classes  which  it 
may  attack  has  become  proportionately 
dillicult. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  power  of 
the  ])eople  has  enormously  increased. 
By  people  I  mean  those  persons  who 


did  not  formerly  partake  of  any  of  the 
power  belonging  to  what  I  have  called 
the  old  governing  forces. 

Then  there  comes  Science ;  and  under 
the  head  of  Science  I  would  include  all 
those  results  of  scientific  endeavour 
which  have  inevitably  given  great  rapi- 
dity to  the  spreading  of  free  thought, 
and  have  enabled  combinations  of  men 
with  similar  aims  to  be  made  with  com- 
parative facility  throughout  many  coim- 
tries. 

Have  I  made  any  statement  in  respect 
to  which  you  wish  to  take  any  objec- 
tion ? 

Sir  AHhur,  No :  we  may  not  agree 
with  the  exact  wording  of  what  you 
have  said ;  but  we  do,  I  think,  with  the 
substance. 

Milverton,  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
express  any  vain  regrets  at  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  to  manifest  any 
stupid  conservatism,  as  EUesmere  would 
call  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  decline  to 
be  dismayed  at  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  and  am  always  prone  to  believe 
that  the  progress  of  ^e  world  is  towards 
good. 

Alatdeverer,  That  I  deny. 

Milverton,  At  the  same  time  I  most 
admit  that  there  are  great  dangers 
which  may  possibly  arise  from  an  un- 
happy conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
new  forces,  especially  in  a  country  such 
as  ours,  which  holds  its  great  prosperity 
upon  a  somewhat  imcertain  tenure.  I 
must  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean* 
A  large  part  of  our  prosperity  arises,  or 
at  least  has  arisen,  from  the  confidence 
which  other  nations  have  long  entertained 
in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 
This  has  made  our  country  the  em- 
porium of  the  world.  The  first  Both- 
schild  who  settled  here  used  to  say  of 
the  British  Funds,  '*  This  is  the  horse 
that  has  never  been  down.''  But  it  is 
not  upon  the  opinion  of  any  one  man, 
however  fit  to  give  an  opinion,  that  i. 
would  rely.  The  opinion  of  the  whole 
commercial  world  may  be  discerned  by 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  world.  Some  peculiar 
circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  be  as 
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good  a  judge  of  this  matter  as  any 
living  man.  On  a  certain  occasion  it 
was  decided  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  that  no  vessel  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  any  goods  that  might  be  used 
as  material  for  war,  without  a  permit 
signed  by  me  or  my  immediate  subor- 
dinate. You  may  imagine  how  large 
and  various  are  the  kinds  of  goods 
which  may  be  considered  material  for 
war.  I  found  that  there  were  certain 
classes  of  these  goods  of  which  we 
practically  possessed  the  total  quantity. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  owner- 
ship of  those  goods  was  entirely  ours. 
But  here  the  goods  were,  possessed  by 
owners  of  all  nations. 

Cranvner.  I  can  thoroughly  confirm 
your  statement,  Milverton.  I  was  in 
office  at  the  time,  as  you  may  recollect. 

Milverton.  Well,  now,  just  consider 
what  would  be  the  result — not  the  tem- 
porary result,  but  the  permanent  result, 
of  any  great  disturbance  arising  from  a 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
forces  I  have  described,  and  which 
would  shake  the  confidence  of  other 
nations  in  our  stability.  Take  into  your 
consideration  the  immense  number  of 
people  to  whom  this  confidence,  in  an 
indirect  way,  gives  employment.  Let 
me  further  illustrate  the  facts  I  have 
stated,  by  telling  you  that  vessels  pass 
by  the  places  where  certain  articles  of 
commerce  are  produced,  and  come  on  to 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  emporium  where 
there  will  be  the  largest  heaping  up  of 
these  products^  and  the  best  means  of 
choice  afforded  to  the  purchaser  for 
making  his  purchases. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  regards  us,  is  rather 
contrary  to  Nature,  and  is  the  result  of 
Art — namely,  the  Art  of  Government. 

'  Ellesmere,  These  certainly  are  very 
striking  facts.  The  terrible  thing  is, 
that  so  few  people  know  much  about 
what  goes  on  in  a  great  country  like  ours. 
I  have  often  wished  for  a  little  book  that 
would  tell  us  everything  about  ourselves 
which  it  is  desirable  to  know.  You  may 
all  laugh ;  but  I  have  not  even  mastered, 
though  I  have  been  Attomey-Greneral, 


the  respective   duties    of  the   varioos 
Government  offices. 

Milverton,  I  proceed  to  work  out  my 
idea,  being  delighted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  observe  that  there  are  still  some 
things  which  Sir  John  EUesmere  admits 
he  does  not  understand. 

I  think  that,  for  men  like  yourselves, 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  question  as 
to  the  extent  of  injury  that  would  arise 
from  any  great  political  disturbsmce  in 
this  country— injury,  I  mean,  to  our 
commercial  interests,  from  confidence  in 
our  political  stability  being  shaken. 

EUesmere,  if o  :  that  is  self-evidenU 
I  deUght  in  that  expression  of  old 
Eothschild's,  "  The  horse  that  has  never 
been  down." 

Milverton,  How  many  people,  when 
they  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any 
great  political  disturbance,  think  of 
the  Monarchy,  or  the  Church,  or  the 
owners  of  land,  or  the  possessors  of 
capital,  or  the  artists,  or  the  men  of 
letters,  or  the  professional  men,  who 
might,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  be 
ruined  by  this  disturbance  ? 

I  feel  for  them ;  but  far  more  for  the 
labouring  classes,  whose  sujfferings  would 
be  absolutely  fearful.  This  I  could 
show  you,  if  we  had  the  Census  return* 
in  the  room,  and  you  could  see  what 
an  enormous  number  of  persons  there 
are  whose  daily  wages  are  dependent 
upon  this  stability.  If  any  such  dis- 
turbance comes,  and  is  of  long  duration, 
there  will  be  a  state  of  suffering  for  the 
poorer  classes,  such  as  that  of  which  the 
great  sieges  of  the  world  have  given  a 
fearful  example.  Eecollect  that  at  suchi 
a  time  you  cannot  ship  off  your  su&r-^ 
ing  millions  to  find  their  living  in  othet- 
and  happier  countries.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  narrow  space  in  which  yon 
have  to  work. 

Sir  Arthur,  Granted.  I  am  fond,  as 
you  know,  of  summing  up.  I  always 
fancy  I  should  like  to  have  been  a  judge. 
I  will  sum  up  what  you  have  said  : — 

Old  governing  forces  are  weak  or 
being  weakened :  new  and  potent  forces 
have  arisen.  Great  Britain  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  world,  by  reason  of  the, 
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confidence  placed  in  it :  political  dis- 
turbance of  much  duration  will  destroy 
this  confidence  :  poor  people  will  suffer 
most. 

EUesmere,  He  did  not  exactly  say 
that :  he  said  that  his  sympathies  would 
he  most  with  the  poor  people.     Go  on. 

Milverton,  The  first  thing  is,  that  all 
the  old  governing  forces  should  perceive 
the  danger,  whatever  danger  there  is ; 
should  not  contend  with  each  other; 
and  should  endeavour  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  new  state  of  things. 

EUesmere,  This,  too,  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

Milverton,  Xow  comes  the  real  gist  of 
the  matter.  The  policy  should  not  be  a 
policy  of  fear.  That  means  defeat.  Now, 
neither  conquest  nor  defeat  ought  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  the  in- 
heritors of  the  old  forces. 

Neither  should  it  be  a  policy  of  com- 
promise. 

EUesmere,  Oh  !  oh  !  Why,  compro- 
mise is  the  very  essence  of  modem  life  ! 

MUverton,  I  cannot  help  that.  I  say 
again,  it  should  not  be  a  policy  of  com- 
promise ;  it  should  be  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation. 

Cranmer,  Please  explain. 

Milverton,  This  will  be  my  hardest 
work  to-day ;  and  I  almost  fear  that  I 
shall  not,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
be  able  to  show  you  all  that  I  think 
upon  this  matter,  and  all  that  I  certainly 
feel.     But  I  will  try. 

Trace  up  all  these  ruling  forces  to 
tlieir  origin,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
a  good  one.  I  will  especially  deal  with 
the  new  forces.  Take  Science,  for  in- 
stance. It  may  tend  to  produce  disturb- 
ance by  coming  in  conflict  with  old 
opinions  of  much  weight  and  value,  and 
with  old  customs,  manners,  and  ways  of 
thinking.  But  it  is  in  its  essence  good. 
It  is  simply  a  result  of  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Then  take  the  Press.  You  can- 
not for  a  moment  maintain  that  its  free- 
dom is  not  essentially  a  good  thing.  It 
is  only  talking  the  commonest  common- 
place to  say  that  whatever  mischief  may 
be  evolved  by  this  freedom  is  in  the 
abuse  and  not  in  the  use  of  it 


Again ;  as  regards  the  increased  power 
of  the  people,  it  is  a  magnificent  thing. 
What  a  grand  event  it  is  in  the  history 
of  the  world  (don't  look  so  blank,  Mau- 
leverer!)  when  you  have  a  reasonable 
hope — mark  you,  I  do  not  for  the  present 
put  it  higher — of  uniting  the  people  in 
the  great  office  of  governing  themselves. 
It  is  almost  Utopian  in  its  greatness. 

But  the  wished-for  end  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mauleverer,  Wretched  and  misguided 
optimist ! 

Milverton.  Yes,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. I  will,  however,  be  very  candid 
with  you,  and  will  admit  that  there  is 
a  considerable  fear  which  pervades  my 
mind ;  and  that  is,  lest  there  should  not 
be  time  enough  to  accomplish  this  great 
end-  lest  downward  progress  should  go 
too  far  and  too  fast  (especially  too  fast) 
— lest  the  old  powers  and  the  old  forces 
should  not  have  time  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things  ; 
and  thus  the  policy  of  conciliation 
should  fail. 

EUesmere,  Again  ignorance  demands 
explanation.  What  do  you  mean  by 
this  policy  of  conciliation  ? 

Milverton,  Perhaps  there  is  hardly 
anything  more  difficult  to  explain  than 
a  policy  of  any  kind,  or  rather  to  ex- 
plain how  such  a  policy  should  be  con- 
ducted. I  mean  this  —  that  all  the 
objects  which  are  put  forward,  or  are 
likely  to  be  put  forward,  by  the 
possessors  of  the  new  forces,  should  be 
considered  in  anything  but  an  antago- 
nistic spirit  by  the  possessors  of  the  old 
ruling  forces,  and  that  they  should  dis- 
cern the  common  ground  whereon  they 
can  act  with  the  others. 

I  could  give  many  instances  in  which 
I  believe  this  common  ground  could  be 
found.  The  night  would  descend  upon 
us  before  I  should  have  exhausted  these 
instances,  and  I  must  not  weary  you. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  I  will 
name,  and  which  appears  at  present  to 
have  seized  hold  of  the  minds  of  many 
men.  It  is,  the  .physical  well-being  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Now,  I  should  have 
no  hope  of   this  forming   a  common 
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ground  of  endeavour  fop  all  the  forces 
I  have  mentioned,  if  it  were  a  new  thing. 
It  might  then  be  fairly  argued  that  this 
common  ground,  as  I  call  it,  had  been 
sought  for  from  motives  of  fear,  or  from 
a  search  after  compromise.  I  do  not 
hold  to  either  of  these  classes  of 
motives. 

I  say  again  that  the  endeavour  to 
promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  not  a  new  thing.  Long 
before  the  recent  political  changes  took 
place,  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
in  the  more  prosperous  classes  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of 
this  great  object,  as  also  there  were 
thousands  of  persons  who  sought  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people. 

Now  these  persons,  and  they  are  very 
numerous,  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands,  avS  it  were.  They  welcome  the 
new  forces  as  powers  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  so  they  do 
much  towards  the  conciliation  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

This  country  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been    practically  a    country    of    great 
freedom,  both   of  action  and  opinion, 
that  there  are  many  other  classes  of  men 
who  are  inevitably  conciliators  of  the 
new  and  the  old  forces.     There  are,  for 
instance,  the  religious  men  who  have 
welcomed  without  fear  the   truths   of 
science.     There  are  the  statesmen,  or 
the  men   of  statesmanlike  mind,  who 
have  always  been  ready  to  consider  the 
great   questions   in  which   workpeople 
are  mainly  interested,  such  as  Co-opera- 
tion.    And,  in  fact,  if  you  take  into 
view  the  whole  political  world  of  Great 
Britain,  you  will  find  that  there  are  a 
great    number    of    persons    who,   con- 
sciously  or    unconsciously,   afford    the 
means  of  conciliation  between  the  old 
and  the  new  forces.     It  is  therefore,  I 
contend,  within  the  limits  of  rational 
hope   that  this  policy  of    conciliation 
may   be   carried    forward    successfully. 
If  it  is  successful,  we  shall  maintain  our 
position  as  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  if  it  fail,  we 
must  prepare  for  decadence. 

I  have  been  the  principal  speaker  for 


the  last  half-hour,  and  am  almost 
ashamed  of  the  position  I  have  oc- 
cupied. But  you  have  not  shown  any 
wish  to  depose  me,  and  even  Ellesmeie 
has  been  very  tractable.  I  cannot  con- 
tinue this  conversation,  for  I  am  veiy 
tired ;  but  if  you  wish  to  resume  it  to- 
morrow, I  shall  try  to  meet  any  objec-> 
tions  with  which  you  may  favour  me, 

Ellesmere,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  pronounced  to  be 
irrelevant  It  is  this:  that  when  you 
are  speaking  of  the  forces  that  influence 
the  world  and  keep  it  together,  you 
should  name  politeness ;  for  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world.  It  never  ceases  to  act.  You  may 
observe  that  under  whatever  disastrous 
circumstances  a  man  may  be  placed,  he 
retains  such  politeness  as  he  has,  and 
does  not  forget  his  manners.  The  dying 
are  polite ;  the  condemned  do  not  forget 
their  manners.  A  man  will  hate  you 
enough  to  be  ready  to  slay  you,  but  he 
will  not  comment  before  your  face  upon 
any  personal  defect  you  may  have. 

I  assure  you  this  is  not  a  chance  re- 
mark of  mine  made  at  the  moment.  I 
have  been  making  it  all  my  life.  There 
is  a  certain  respect  which  one  human 
being  has  for  another,  which  neither 
fear  nor  anger  nor  any  other  passion 
wholly  violates.  It  is  madness  only 
that  can  be  thoroughly  unpolite. 

Milvertu7i,  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
what  Ellesmere  says. 

Ellesmere,  Yes:  he  does  not  always 
talk  folly. 

Mauleverer.  It  is  true ;  but  what  he 
says  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  question.  People  retained 
their  politeness  in  the  height  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  This  politeness 
is  a  constant  quantity,  as  the  mathema- 
ticians would  say.  What  we  were  talk- 
ing about  was  the  relation  between  the 
old  and  the  new  political  forces.  Upon 
that  matter  I  must  also  make  my  remark. 
I  do  not  think  that  Milverton  dwelt 
half  enough  upon  the  additional  power 
which  has  been  gained  by  Calumny  from 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  new 
forces.     A  statement  is  rashly  made  by 
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some  foolish  or  inconsiderate  person  ; . 
and  forthwith  it  is  trumpeted  all  over 
the  world.  Millions  of  people  read  it 
And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  we  are 
not  yet  enough  educated  to  withhold 
altogether  all  helief  in  a  calumnious 
statement  which  we  see  set  forth  in 
print. 

Now  this  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  Calumny  has  a  most  dangerous  effect 
in  lessening  the  power  and  influence  of 
all  persons  in  authority. 

But  I  will  not  proceed  further  in  this 
discussion,  as  Milyerton  said  that  he 
was  tired.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will 
take  this  remark  of  mine  into  considera- 
tion when  he  recommences. 

[I  must  make  an  addition  to  this  con- 
versation, and  must  apologize  for  having 
to  make  it  At  some  point  in  the  con- 
versation Mr.  Milverton  hecame  excited 


with  his  suhject,  and  spoke  veiy  rapidly. 
Moreover,  what  he  said  particularly  in- 
terested me  ;  and,  while  thinking  of  it^ 
I  failed  to  make  a  note  of  it  He  was 
speaking  of  the  great  power  which  the 
governing  classes  of  any  country  still 
possessed — great  power  for  good,  as  he 
said.  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
whenever  in  history  the  governing 
classes  had  hroken  down  as  it  were,  and 
the  State  had  gone  into  revolution  or 
into  ruin,  it  was  because  those  govern- 
ing classes  had  either  been  cowardly  or 
unsympathetic,  or  perhaps  both  com- 
bined. He  scarcely  could  believe^  he 
added,  that  a  nation  could  drift  into 
these  evil  courses  so  long  as  its  upper 
classes  were  courageous  and  sympathetic 
He  took  care,  however,  to  make  an  ex- 
ception for  those  cases  where  the  poli- 
ticiEd  disturbance  was  created  by  foreign 
war  or  dynastic  quarrels.] 
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For  a  long  time  I  used  to  think  that 
the  English  talked  less  about  things  they 
did  not  understand  than  any  other  na- 
tion. But  I  begin  to  see  that  I  was 
mistaken,  and  my  eyes  have  been 
opened,  as  it  was  natural  they  would 
be,  by  reading  what  England  has  said 
about  my  country  within  the  last  six 
months. 

It  is  easy  to  endure  reproaches  when 
you  feel  that  you  deserve  them,  and 
when  those  who  blame  you  recognize 
your  good  qualities  at  the  same  time 
that  they  point  out  your  faults.  But 
is  it  not  hard  to  feel  that  you  are  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  by  so-called  friends, 
who  institute  the  most  elaborate  and 
minute  search  for  your  faults  and  vices, 
(alas,  we  are  not  &ee  from  them !)  and 
pass  over  lightly,  and  as  if  they  did 
not  see  them,  the  noble  French  quali- 
ties wliich  spring  up  side  by  side 
with  the  vices  of  the  nation  and  the 
individual  1 

It  seems  just  now  to  be  the  fashion  in 
England  to  describe  the  whole  French 
nation  as  frivolous,  vain,  and  corrupt. 
I  scarcely  know  what  good  qualities  the 
writers  who  adopt  this  tone  are  kind 
enough  to  place  to  our  credit^  for  they 
are  alluded  to  in  so  remote  a  manner 
that  our  vices  stand  out  as  all  the  more 
monstrous  in  contrast  with  these  nearly 
imperceptible  virtues.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  cannot  help  regretting  for  you 
as  well  as  for  us.  It  is  that  so  many  of 
your  writers  go  into  the  servants'  hall, 
describe  what  they  see  and  hear  there, 
and  then  think  they  have  been  in  a 
drawing-room. 

I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  Ma4!' 
millaii's  Magazine  enHtled  ''A  Morning  in 
the  Tuileries  :  the  Bud — ^the  Blossom ;" 
and  I  answer  it  because  I  think  that  the 
Magazine  is  not  one  of  those  which  aie 


eager  to  depreciate  my  country.  Headers 
of  MacmUlan  will  care  to  know  the 
real  facts  and  the  truth  with  regard  to 
much  that  is  there  spoken  of;  and  when 
we  believe  in  friendly  feeling,  we  should 
not  allow  error  or  mistake  to  pass  un- 
corrected. 

The  writer  of  "A  Morning  in  the 
Tuileries"  hurls  successive  imprecations 
upon  domestic  life  in  France,  the  French 
stage,  and  the  press ;  and  then,  in  what 
I  believe  the  Americans  call  an  "tnferwc" 
state  of  mind,  takes  a  short  walk  and 
sits  down  to  pass  judgment  upon  France 
—judging  France  by  Paris,  and  Paris  by 
the  Tuileries.  That  which  is  most 
obvious  to  your  French  readers  is,  that 
the  writer  knows  nothing  at  all  of  do  - 
mestic  life  in  France,  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  bad  plays  and  bad  books  which 
call  forth  such  bitter  reproaches. 

It  is  true  that  immoral  plays  are  acted 
in  France,  but  there  are  also  good  ones. 
Why  do  you  English  go  to  see  the  bad  % 
It  is  true  that  bad  books  are  published, 
but  we  have  also  good  ones.  Why  not 
sometimes  read  the  good? 

There  are  many  of  us  French  ladies 
who  would  not  even  cut  the  pages  of  a 
French  novel  which  an  English  lady  sits 
down  to  read. 

Your  writer,  hoping  to  assuage  the 
sorrow  of  a  heart  which  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  *'  coiy  ugal  infidelity,  the  vice  and 
corruption"  of  my  country,  takes  a  walk 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  chooses  that  part 
of  the  gardens  where  nurses  and  nurse- 
maids love  to  congregate.  She  sits 
down,  and  enters  into  conversation  with 
a  wet-nurse  by  her  side.  I  say  lAtf, 
because  the  writer  is  obviously  a  woman, 
and  from  the  '4ean,  long  baby,'*  I 
imagine  that  she  is  probably  not  a 
mother.  The  nurse  teUs  her  that  she 
has  charge  of  a  banker's  baby,  and  then^ 
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growing  more  and  more  communicative, 
recounts  the  story  of  her  past  life,  and 
gives   an   account  of  her  antecedents, 
which  are  as  disreputable  as  they  can  be. 
The  writer  regrets  them  chiefly  for  the 
sake   of  the  poor  little  baby  on   the 
nurse's  knee.     But  in  France  no  one 
keeps  a  wet-nurse  longer  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months,  and  this  surely  dimi- 
nishes the  danger  that  there  is  of  the 
child's  mind  being  contaminated  by  im- 
pure ideas.   I  do  not  know  England  well, 
but  I  presume  from  this  lady's  horror 
that  in  your  country  a  wet-nurse  is  never 
admitted  to  a  famUy  unless  she  is   a 
married  woman  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter.    Of  course  this  may  lead  you  to 
judge  us  with  some  severity.     And  yet 
I  assure  you,  that  although  our  wet- 
nurses  are  not  all  exemplary  as  they  are 
in  England,  yet  very  many  of  them  are 
respectable  and  well-conducted,  and  they 
are  not  exacting  and  insuflerable  unless 
they  are  mismanaged  and  the  mistress 
is  in  fault.     If  I  were  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  and  see  a  drunken  man  stagger- 
ing along  the  streets,  would  it  be  fair  to 
judge  the  whole  nation  from  that  one 
man  ?     Surely  you  ought  not  to  judge 
our  nurses  from  that  one  bad  woman ! 
And  then,  again,  we  have  compensating 
circumstances  in  France.    Nurses  do  not 
exercise  any  considerable  influence  over 
the  children  under  their  charge,  because 
with  us  nursery  and  schoolroom  are  un- 
*  known    terms.      French    children    are 
always   with    the  mother,   and    spend 
their  time  in  her  room. 

But  to  return  to  the  TuUeries.  The 
baby  screams,  and  the  nurse  soothes  him 
with  a  lullaby  which  may  still  be  found 
in  old  collections  of  ballads  in  Nor- 
mandy. Probably  the  woman  herself 
had  been  hushed  to  sleep  by  it  when 
she  was  a  child.  It  is  an  improper  song, 
still  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  it 
astonished  the  liJatener,  because  she 
knew  what  kind  of  person  she  was  talk- 
ing to,  and  might  have  been  prepared 
for  such  a  song.  But  even  if  the 
child's  mother  had  heard  it — I  don't 
suppose  she  would  have  distinguished 
the  words  so  accurately  as  your  con-* 
tributor — it  is  quite  probable  that  she 


might  not  have  given  herself  any  trouble 
about  it;  for  although  this  baby  did 
look  up  ''into  the  nurse's  face  with 
his  great  black  eyes  as  if  in  search 
of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  wordSy" 
I  can  assure  you  that  French  babies 
do  not  understand  what  is  sung  to 
them  at  six  months  old.  Is  it  poa* 
sible  that  English  babies  are  so  much 
more  precocious  ? 

A  ronde  sung  by  children  from  three 
to  seven  years  old  next  excites  the 
anger  and  discontent  of  the  writer. 
The  little  girls  are  accused  of  being 
overdressed — which  is  for  the  most  part 
true — of  being  graceful,  elegant,  self- 
conscious,  a£fected,  and  entirely  occupied 
with  the  effect  they  are  producing. 

Now  this  criticism  is  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish. You  have  decided  in  England 
that  French  girls  are  coquettes  from  the 
time  they  are  four  years  old,  and  that 
they  think  only  of  dress  aiid  appearance, 
like  their  mothers  before  them.  This  idea 
is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  English  mind 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt 
to  combat  it ;  it  is  treated  as  an  historic 
fact,  and  you  respect  it  as  such.  Never- 
theless 1  might  venture  to  assert  the  con- 
trary, and  to  assure  you  that  those  little 
girls  at  play  in  the  Tuileries  were  play- 
ing just  as  heartily  and  simply  as 
English  children  do,  and  that  if  they 
were  graceful  they  couldn't  help  it,  and 
they  were  not  at  all  thinking  of  the 
effect  they  were  producing,  but  of  the 
game.  And  yet  when  I  tell  you  this, 
who  will  believe  me  ? 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  writer  of  the  article ''  A  Morning  in 
the  Tuileries "  undertook  to  translate 
the  ronde  into  English  verse.  She  has 
not  only  disfigured  it,  she  has  converted 
an  innocent  song  into  something  th^ 
very  reverse  of  innocent.  I  am  s 
that  the  English  sense  of  justice  a 
love  of  fair  play  will  make  your  rea<\ji 
wish  to  read  it  in  the  original,  aix 
insert  it  in  order  that  they  may 
how  completely  the  whole  spirit  o 
song  has  been  changed  in  the  £: 
version,  and  what  a  different 
it  has  been  made  to  give  fro 
which  you  find  in  the  original : 
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II  etait  une  berg^re, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon  ; 
II  6tait  line  berg^re 
Qui  gardait  ses  moutons, 

iionron 
Qui  gardait  ses  moutons. 

EUe  fit  un  fromage, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  pata|)on ; 
EUe  fit  un  fi-omage 
Du  lait  de  ses  moutons, 

Ron  ron 
Du  lait  de  ses  moutons. 

Le  chat  qui  la  regarde, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon  ; 
Le  chat  c[ui  la  regarde 
D'un  petit  air  fripon, 

Ivon  ron 
D'un  petit  air  fripon. 

Si  tu  y  mets  la  patte, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon  ; 
Si  tu  y  mets  la  patte, 
Tu  auras  du  bA,ton, 

Ron  ron 
Tu  auras  du  baton. 

'*  II  n'y  mit  pas  la  patte, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon ; 
II  n'y  mit  \)sls  la  patte, 
II  y  mit  le  raeuton,       ^ 

Ron  ron 
It  y  mit  le  menton. 

**  La  berg^re  en  colore, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon ; 
La  berg^re  en  colore 
Tua  son  petit  chaton, 

Roil  ron 
Tua  sou  iHJtit  chaton. 

**  EUe  alia  chez  son  p^re, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  ijetit  patajwn ; 
EUe  alia  chez  son  p^re, 
Lui  deniander  pardon, 

Ron  ron 
Lui  deraander  pardon. 

•*  *  Mon  pdre,  je  m'accuse, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon ; 
Mon  i)5re,  ie  m'accuse 
D'avoir  tuo  mon  chaton, 

Ron  ron 
D'avoir  tu6  mon  chaton.* 

"  *  Ma  fiUe,  pour  penitence, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon ; 
Ma  fiUe,  pour  penitence, 
Nous  nous  eratrasserons, 

Ron  ron 
Nous  nous  embrasserons.' 

**  La  penitence  est  douce, 

Et  ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon ; 
La  penitence  est  douce, 
Nous  recommeucerons ! 

Ron  ron 
Nous  recommeucerons ! " 

I  think  if  an  English  mother  heard  the 
little  children  sing  and  laugh,  and  saw 


them  kissing  each  other,  she  would  not 
discover  the  vice  and  immorality  of  tlio 
English  version,  and  would  not  need  to 
bo  told  that  the  little  ones  were  uncon- 
scious and  innocent. 

Sometimes  the  ronde  is  sung  without 
the  last  two  verses ;  but  when  I  sang 

**  She  went  to  her  father^ 
And  asked  him  to  forgive  her,*' 

I  am  afraid,  when  I  tell  you  so,  you 
will  think  me  very  stupid,  but  really  it 
never  once  occurred  to  me  that  the 
father  was  a  father  confessor. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
I  cordially  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
article,  and  it  is,  that  our  children  are 
often  overdressed,  and  that  it  is  wrong 
to  spend  so  much  money  on  frocks 
and  hats  when  thousands  of  our  poor 
are  dying  of  hunger.  I  agree  with  her ; 
but  does  the  reproach  come  well  from 
English  lipsl  It  seems  to  us  that 
EngUsh  children,  especially  very  young 
children,  are  dressed  in  a  much  more 
expensive  manner  than  our  own.  The 
style  is  different ;  yours  wear  lace  and 
embroidery,  whilst  the  little  girls  in  the 
Tuileries  have  ribbons  and  silk  ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  dress  of  English  is  more 
costly  than  that  of  French  children. 
One  essential  difference  which  I  may 
indicate  is,  that  young  French  children 
play  together  much  more  than  English 
children  do,  and  that  they  do  not  walk 
in  squares  and  parks  followed  by  a 
nurse,  or  ride  out  in  a  carriage  with  a 
footman  on  the  coach-box,  as  children 
do  in  England. 

The  writer  of  the  article  moves  on 
and  sits  down  among  older  children. 
She  watches  their  games,  listens  to 
their  singing,  learns  their  names,  and 
commits  their  conversation  to  memor}'. 
She  is  now  obviously  among  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  who  have  met 
after  attendance  at  the  cou7*8  to  talk 
and  play  in  the  Tuileries  before  going 
home.  And  here  again  I  find  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mistake  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded.  The  writer  imagines 
that  she  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
society  in  Paris ;  she  thinks  that  these 
girls    belong    to    the    Faubourg    St. 
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Germain,  and  criticises  them  accord- 
ingly. Their  rich  toilets  and  coquettish 
gestures,  their  self-consciousness  and 
affectation,  are  commented  on  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  as  peculiarly 
English ;  and  she  discerns  a  reason  for 
every  rapid  movement,  tracing  it  back 
to  the  desire  of  showing  oif  hat  or 
feather,  flounce  or  trimming  or  tasselled 
boot.  Surely  so  much  insight  is 
unnatural,  and  must  indicate  not  a 
healthy  activity,  but  one  that  is  morbid 
and  diseased.  I  ask  myself  with 
amazement,  is  it  possible  to  recognize 
and  discriminate  motives  so  as  to  ac- 
count for  every  action  of  a  child,  and 
are  we  always  successful  when  we  try 
to  find  out  a  reason  and  a  first  cause 
for  everything  ? 

Certainly  I  should  have  plenty  to  say 
if  I  discussed  the  pictures  these  girls 
were  looking  at,  the  stories  they  were 
reading,  and  their  conversation,  or  rather 
the  conversation  which  your  writer  re- 
ports. I  have  no  words  for  them  except 
those  of  blame.  But  I  earnestly  en- 
treat the  writer  and  your  readers  not 
to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  she  was 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  girls 
who  were  either  carefully  brought  up 
or  members  of  good  society. 

Fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds. 
The  elaborate  dress  of  these  girls 
proves  conclusively  that  the  parents 
did  7iot  occupy  a  high  social  position. 
Mothers  even  of  the  higher  classes 
often  take  pleasure  in  adorning  their 
little  children ;  but  in  France,  as  a 
rule,  all  mothers  have  the  good  taste 
to  dress  growing  girls  with  simplicity, 
and  you  will  find  almost  invariably  that 
the  higher  the  social  position  of  the 
parents  the  simpler  is  the  dress  of  their 
young  daughters. 

^Moreover,  girls  in  the  higher  classes 
do  not  play  together  in  the  Tuileries 
at  twelve  years  old;  indeed,  I  can 
assure  your  readers,  not  only  that 
these  girls  were  not  "  fashionable,** 
but  that  you  must  descend  tolerably 
low  in  the  social  scale  before  you 
meet  with  such  manners  and  conver- 
sation as  those  which  the  writer  of  the 
.article  describes. 


The  description  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  cours,  which  are  spoken  of 
with  great  contempt  They  have  defects, 
they  are  in  some  respects  siiperficia], 
and  they  take  young  girls  away  &om 
home  for  several  hours.     I  have  been 

• 

told  that  the  former  defect  is  almost 
universal,  and  that  even  in  England  the 
education  of  girls  is  not  good  and 
thorough.  But  in  spite  of  shortcomings 
the  cours  ofier  appreciable  advantages. 
They  are  accessible  to  persons  of  very 
moderate  means ;  the  instruction  they 
give  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  equal  to 
that  which  five  out  of  six  girls  receive 
from  a  governess,  and  by  Uieir  means 
the  number  of  girls  sent  to  schools  and 
convents,  and  thus  separated  from  their 
parents  for  many  years,  has  been  con- 
siderably diminished. 

Before  long  these  elder  girls  also 
begin  to  sing.  Was  so  much  sing- 
ing ever  heard  in  the  Tuileries  1  And 
then  follows  a  translation  of  the  ronde. 
This  time  not  only  is  the  translation 
bad,  but  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
song  is  perverted  and  twisted  into  a 
form  which  is  almost  unrecognizable^ 
or  would  be  so  if  the  ballad  were 
not  so  striking  and  so  well  known 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
original  from  which  it  has  been  taken : 

**  A  Paris,  dans  une  ronde 

Compost  de  jeunes  gens^ 

11  se  trouva  une  vieiile, 

Qui  avait  quatre-vingt  ans. 

Oh  la  vieiile,  la  vieilie,  la  vieiile, 
Qoi  croyait  avoir  quinze  ans ! 

''  EUe  choisit  le  plus  jeune, 

Qui  6tait  le  plus  galant. 

*  Va-t-en,  va-t-en,  bonne  vieiile, 

Tu  n'as  pas  assez  d'aiy^nt' 

Oh  la  vieiile,  la  vieiUe,  la  vieiile, 
Qui  croyait  avoir  quinze  ans ! 

"  ^  Si  vous  saviez  oe  qu*a  la  vieiile, 
Yous  n*en  diriez  pas  autant ! ' 
'  Dis-nous  done  ce  qu'a  la  vieilie ! ' — 
'  EUe  a  cent  tonneaux  d'ai^gent ! ' — 
Oh  la  vieiile,  la  vieiUe,  la  vieiile, 
Qui  croyait  avoir  quinze  ansj 

**  Reviens,  reviens,  bonne  vieiile, 

Reviens  id,  promptemcDt ! 

On  alia  chez  le  notaire— 

'  Maries*noii8  cette  enfiEint' 

Oh  la  vieilie,  la  vieiile,  la  vieiUe, 
Qui  ooyait  avoir  quinze  ans ! 
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"  *  Cette  enfant ! '  dit  le  notaire, 
*  Elle  a  bien  quatre-vingt  ans ; 
Aujourd'hui  le  mariage, 
Et  demain  renterrement.* 

Oh  la  vieille,  la  vieilie,  la  vieille, 
Qui  croyait  avoir  quinze  ans ! 

"  On  fit  tant  sauter  la  vieille, 
Qu'elle  est  morte  en  sautillant ; 
On  regarda  dans  sa  bouche, 
Elle  n'avait  plus  que  trois  dents ; 
Oh  la  vieiUe,  la  vieille,  la  vieille. 
Qui  croyait  avoir  quinze  ans ! 

**  Une  qui  branle,  une  qui  hoche, 

Une  qui  s'envole  au  vent. 

On  regarda  dans  sa  poche. 

Elle  n  avait  c[ue  trois  lianis  d*ar;^t ! 
Oh  la  vieille,  la  vieille,  la  vieille, 
Qui  avait  tromp6  le  galant !"   . 

This  ballad  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
nurse's  lullaby,  and  your  readers  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  mercenary  marriages 
are  spoken  of  with  bitter  irony  and 
contempt,  and  that  the  author  takes 
great  delight  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
galant 

I  have  very  often  sung  the  song,  and 
I  must  confess  that  there  is  in  it  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  poor  old  lady,  who 
wished  to  pass  for  a  girl  when  she  was 
eighty  years  old.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  see  why  it  called  forth  the  1uyrr(yr 
and  disgust  which  your  contributor  felt 
when  she  listened  to  it.  A  young  man 
marries  an  old  woman  for  her  money, 
and  finds  after  her  death  that  he  has 
been  deceived.  Such  marriages  are 
"cruel  and  immoral," and  not  the  songs 
which  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Surely,  now  that  English 
readers  can  comp«ure  the  original  with 
the  translation,  they  will  no  longer  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  ronde. 

In  her  severe  reflections  upon  these 
young  girls,  who,  as  I  have  told  you, 
were  neither  of  "  rank  "  nor  of  "  elegant 
and  refined  education,"  and  from  whose 
youthful  lips  the  poison  which  English 


readers  find  in  these  ballads  did  not 
emanate,  the  author  of  the  translation 
says :  "  In  a  very  few  years  they  will 
be  given  in  marriage ;  they  will  be 
wives  and  mothers  as  soon  as  a  man 
rich  enough  can  be  found  to  suit  their 
parents."  Once  again  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  an  exaggeration  so  great  that 
it  almost  makes  the  statement  untrue. 
All  French  husbands  are  not  rich  any 
more  than  they  are  all  old.  English 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  France 
we  have  very  few  "old  maids ; "  it  is  the 
universal  custom  for  women  to  marry ; 
and  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
some  young  men  who  are  not  rich,  and 
some  young  couples  who  begin  life  with 
very  lender  mean&  French  parents  are 
not  always  in  search  of  rich  husbands 
for  their  daughters,  and  the  daughter 
sometimes  feels  just  a  little  shade  of 
preference  for  the  man  whom  she  is 
about  to  marry.  It  is  true  that  parents 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  marriage 
of  their  children  than  they  do  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  daughters  do  not  object 
to  it,  and  willingly  confide  the  care  of 
providing  for  their  future  happiness  to 
those  on  whose  tender  solicitude  they 
have  such  good  reason  to  rely. 

There  is  more  domestic  happiness  in 
France,  and  there  are  more  good  parents 
and  carefully  educated  children,  than 
the  author  of  "  A  Morning  in  the  Tuile- 
ries"  has  any  idea  of.  Moreover  I 
believe  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  our 
late  misfortunes  will  lead  us  into  paths 
of  simplicity,  steadfast  courage,  and 
patient  perseverance;  so  that  in  time 
there  will  be  nothing  for  us  to  envy, 
even  in  that  England  which  I  love  so 
dearly,  and  which  grieves  me  so  much, 
when,  after  a  superficial  glance,  it  judges 
my  country  so  severely  and  with  such 
harsh  injustice. 

M.  DB  Witt. 
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AH  aa  abase,  and  1  knov  it,  and  I  am 
>t  afraid  to  own  it,  bccituae  I  am  a 
Tested  interest,  and  tbat  is  enou^li  to 
make  even  a  liceneed  victualler  respect- 
able. For  several  years  I  have  been 
paid  foi  belonging  to  a.  very  pleasant 
',Bb  in  a  beautiTul  provincial  city,  and 
exjwct  to  be  paid  for  belon^iig  to  it 
'U  loDg  as  1  please.  It  would  tiorder 
Dpoii  a  breach  of  conflJcncu  to  say  hovr 
much  1  am  paid,  thoitgli  jirobabiy  the 
amonnt  will  soon  be  published  on 
autliority  ;  but  to  prevent  any  virtuous 
exii^genttion  I  may  mention  that  it  has 
been  over  two  hundred  in  a  year, 
lifter  deducting  what  is  spent  at  the 
club.  Naturally  1  feel  it  pleaiiant  to  be 
;Bn  abuse,  and  it  would  be  pleasanter 
ifldll  if  people  would  not  call  me  one. 
'  tt  is  hard  that  they  should  have  begun 
BO  soon;  if  they  had  waited Ibrmy  great- 
grand-nephew  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  stand  it ;  even  his  uncle  ought 
not  peihapa  to  have  grumbled  much: 
but  considering  that  a  dozen,  even  half 
a  dozen,  years  ago  it  was  a  great  Liberal 
triumph  to  have  made  me  and  the  like 
of  me  possible,  it  really  is  hard  to  be 
called  an  abuse  so  soon,  especially  as 
nothing  has  happened  which  might  not 
have  been  expected  any  time  the  last 
twenty  years,  when  people  were  elill 
wondering  if  the  great  Liljeral  triumph 
could  ever  be  attained.  Still,  if  it  were 
only  for  myself,  I  should  not  mind  ao 
much  ;  everybody  gets  to  care  leea  for 
his  club  ns  he  grows  older,  so  if  mine 
is  spoilt  in  five  or  six  years,  as  moat 
likely  it  will  be,  it  will  not  matter  so 
long  us  they  pay  me  to  keep  my  name 
on  the  books. 

Unluckily  my  club  is  a  national  in- 
stitution, so  the  newspapers  will  have 
it,  and  of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to 
repudiate  the  honour,  especially  as  we 


may  be  said  of  ihu  other  dabs  in  tlw 
town,  and  there  are  some  twenty  of 
them.  But  if  we  are  national  inati^ 
tutions,  it  is  rather  a  discouraging  re- 
flection that  Farbament  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  advisers  who  are  capable 
of  founding  and  aboUshiug  an  abuse  in 
a  single  generation. 

To  speak  seriously,  we  want  a  great 
many  things  at  Oxford,  but  we  want 
stability  and  organization  mora  than  alL 
We  want  to  he  dealt  with  as  a  whole  by 
people  who  can  foresee  the  effect  of  tbeir 
own  measures,  not  to  be  kept  in  a  per- 
petual feverof  agitation  by  a  succession 
of  isolated  reforms,  half  of  which  aw 
required  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in- 
troduced by  the  rest.  At  present 
there  is  every  danger  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  old  University  Commis' 
sion,  and  of  the  legislation  which  ful-- 
lowed,  will  be  repeated  over  again,  aikd 
there  is  also  reason  to  fear  tliat  mistakes 
made  now  will  be  found  harder  to 
remedy  than  mistakes  made  then.  The 
conditions  which  led  reformers  wrong 
before  are  present  now.  Those  con- 
ditions may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words — great  endowments  and  baHlcd 
energies.  A  number  of  clever  men  are 
engaged  in  working  a  system  supported 
by  large  revenues,  and  they  hardly  foul 
that  they  are  doing  a  great  work.  ■ 
They  judge  themselves  reasonably  ami 
modestly :  they  believe  that  they  could 
do  honom'  to  a  good  system,  they  do 
not  pretend  to  themselves  or  to  others 
that  their  nhilitios  are  sufficient  to  supply 
tbe  place  of  a  good  system.  Tbey  re- 
quire to  have  such  a  system  orgHuized 
for  them  :  and  it  may  certainly  be  con- 
ceded that  in  tbo  existing  revenues  and 
in  their  abilities  there  ought  to  Iw  snlH- 
cient  materials  for  any  organization. 
Unfortunately,  the  public  is  even  more 
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organizing  an  University.    The  result  is 
that  the  bulk  of  University  reformers 
are  compelled  to  fall    back  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  existing  organiza- 
tion   is  perfect — if  only  its   palpable 
defects  were  removed — and  cannot  stop 
to   reflect   that  institutions,  like  indi- 
viduals, sometimes  have  "  the  faults  of 
their  qualities."     Twenty  years  ago  the 
grievance  of  the  reformers  was  that  the 
revenues    of   Oxford    went   to    fatten 
dunces,    and,  what    made  the    matter 
worse,  dunces  who  had  a  strong  taste 
and  a  very  pretty  talent  for  obstruction. 
Of   course  obstructive  dunces    had  no 
business  at  an  University,  and  the  re- 
formers persuaded  themselves  and  the 
public  that  they  were  to  be  got  rid  of 
at  any  cost.      Competitive  examination 
presented  a  satisfactory    security    that 
no  one  should  get  a  scholarship  who  was 
not  either  clever  or  well   taught,  and 
that  no  one  should  get  a  fellowship  who 
was  not  clever  and  well  taught.     After 
years    of  agitation  and  discussion   the 
University    reformers    had    persuaded 
Parliament  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  and 
this  is    the  reform  they  made.      True, 
there    were   theorists  who    wished   to 
enlarge  the  curriculum,  and  extremists 
who  doubted  if  every  college  could  pro- 
duce three    walking    encyclopaedias  to 
act  as  tutors  ;  and  for  their  gratification 
it  was    determined    to    found  schools 
without  prizes,  and  professorships  with- 
out classes.     Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  some  who  expected  such  experi- 
ments to  succeed — there  are  hardly  any 
whom  their    failure   has    surprised  or 
pained.     They  lay  too  much  outside  the 
practical    work    of   those  who    advo- 
cated them  for  the  failure  to  be  really 
felt.     The  case  was  different  with  the 
failure  of  competition,  though  that  also 
might  have  been  foreseen.     Under  the 
old  system  those  who  lived  by  Oxford 
lived  for  Oxford ;  and  a  bookish  docile 
lad  of  lifteen,  who  made  up  his  mind  to 
live  for  Oxford,  had  more  certainty  of 
being  able  to  live  by  Oxford  than  he 
has  now.     When  he  had  once  got  his 
scholarship,  and  he  must   have   been 
unusually  friendless  or  spiritless  to  fail, 
he  had  simply  to  conduct  himself  welL 


He  was  sure  to  succeed  to  his  fellow- 
ship, which  brought  the  obligation  of 
residence  and  the  hope  of  college  office, 
which  he  attained  at  an  age  when  a 
clerical  tutor  of  the  present  day  is  on 
the  eve  of  taking  a  college  living,  and 
a  lay  tutor  is  already  regretting  that  he 
has  no  college  living  to  take  :  he  spent 
the  best  and  ripest  years  of  his  life 
within  the  walls  of  his  college,  he  gained 
such  a  reputation  and  authority  in  his 
college  and  his  university  as  seemed  due 
to  his  character  and  abilities,  and  he 
retired  satisfied  with  his  share  of  the 
world,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  a  pleasant  country  parsonage.  Of 
course  under  this  regime  there  were 
useless  dons,  as  there  have  always  been 
useless  squires,  and  it  is  believed  there 
are  useless  aldermen,  who  will  never 
convince  mankind  of  the  necessity  that 
civic  corporations  should  possess  estates 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  grand 
dinners.  But  in  those  days  it  had  not 
been  discovered  that  because  a  corpora- 
tion was  useful  to  the  nation,  its  pro- 
perty was  the  property  of  the  nation : 
and  consequently  the  public  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  tormented  by  that 
peculiarly  British  optical  illusion  which 
makes  a  sum  of  public  money  seem 
larger  than  it  is,  and  the  same  sum  of 
private  money  seem  smaller  than  it  is. 

The  reformers  perhaps  underrated  the 
merits  of  this  system;  certainly  they 
overrated  the  advantages  of  competition : 
they  expected  that  by  bringing  a  num- 
ber of  clever  men  together  they  could 
not  fail  to  evolve  something  higher  than 
cleverness ;  but  the  great  mistake  of  all 
was  to  suppose  that  they  might  cut  away 
as  much  of  the  old  system  as  they 
pleased,  and  the  rest  would  stay  of  itself. 
They  thought  that  they  could  sweep 
away  stupid  dons  by  examinations,  and 
useless  dons  by  sending  off  all  fellows 
who  were  not  wanted  for  college  work 
to  be  barristers  and  schoolmasters,  and 
then  that  the  best  Oxford  men  would 
stay  in  Oxford  and  be  as  contented  as 
before.  But  the  don  of  the  old  school 
was  contented  because  he  had  stupid 
and  useless  neighbours;  because  in 
taking  orders  he  had  pledged  himself 
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already  to  a  life  of  arbitrary  restrictions 
and  of  limited  horizons ;  because  a  long 
series  of  competitions  had  not  inflamed 
his  appetite  for  sensible  success.  The 
success  which  was  in  his  reach  came  to 
hini  after  he  had  passed  the  years  in 
which  men  expect  too  much  from  them- 
selves and  the  world,  and  that  expecta- 
tion had  not  been  raised  to  an  unnatural 
pitch  by  an  exhausting  course  of  exer- 
cises in  the  art  which  people  are  expected 
to  have  mastered  by  three-and-twenty — 
the  art  of  being  ready  to  write  upon 
anything  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is 
familiar  with  everything.  To  him  the 
greater  part  of  knowledge  was  still  dis- 
tant, unfamiliar,  attractive ;  it  might  be 
the  reward  of  his  life  to  reach  two  or 
three  such  views  as  a  fashionable 
"coach"  assimilates  by  the  dozen  out 
of  fashionable  books,  spending  a  week 
at  the  outside  upon  each,  while  his 
pupil,  if  intelligent,  can  use  any  view 
in  any  examination  after  an  hour's 
lecture. 

The  result  was,  that  the  reformers 
produced  something  quite  different  from 
what  they  intended,  and  they  are  but 
half  satislied  with  their  work,  and  they 
want  Parliament  to  help  them  to  reform 
their  reformation.     Parliament  will  do 
well  to  ascertain,  before  doing  anything 
in   the    matter,  that  they  have  made 
much  greater  progress  than  they  have 
made  yet  in  understanding  the  system 
they  have  undertaken  to  reform.     At 
present,   hardly  any  Oxford    reformer 
(with  the  illustrious  exception  of  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  whom  the  reformers 
that  I  am  criticising  agree  to  shelve  as 
"  unpractical  *')  has  got  beyond  the  ru- 
dimentary conception  of  the  redress  of 
grievances.      Most  of  the  fellows  cost 
the  college  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
do  very  little  for  it,  so  sinecure  fellow- 
ships are  to  be  terminable  :  it  is  felt 
that  any  term  which  could  be  proposed 
will  hardly  shorten  the  average  tenure, 
so  the  value  of  sinecure  fellowships  is 
to  he  cut  down.     It  is  hard  not  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  till  forty  or  fifty,  so 
celibacy  is  to  be  abolished  ;  of  course  a 
married    man    must    provide    for    his 
family,  and  the  value  of  tutorships  is  to 


bo  raised  in  proportion.  And  people- 
still  imagine  that  after  this  is  done 
everything  really  will  be  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  aU  possible  universities,  and 
that  anything  further  that  can  be  wished 
for  will  come  of  itself,  thanks  to  the 
spontaneous  energy  of  the  married  resi- 
dents. 

Now  the  people  who  speculate  after 
this  fashion  certainly  hold  that  the 
Oxford  of  to-day,  with  all  her  &Tilt8 
and  shortcomings,  is  still  a  great  and 
noble  institution,  and  such  as  she  is  she 
is  what  celibacy  and  competition  make 
her ;  and  it  is  really  a  startling  thing 
that  those  who  think  there  is  much  in 
Oxford  worth  keeping,  should  propose 
to  abolish  celibacy,  and  virtually  to- 
starve  competition,  without  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  take  their  place.  One 
could  understand  a  proposal  to  sweep 
away  Oxford  altogether,  to  make  room 
for  something  better ;  one  could  under- 
stand a  project  of  producing  by  other 
and  more  effectual  means  the  very  con- 
siderable good  which  Oxford  does  now, 
as  well  as  the  immense  and  indefinite 
good  which  it  might  be  expected  to  do, 
on  the  obvious  ground  that  it  is  as  rich 
as  any  ten  German  universities  together, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  ten  times  as 
distinguished  as  any  of  them. 

Oxford,  as  it  is,  is  a  singularly  perfect 
and  delicate  machine  for  the  formation 
and  r^ulation  of  opinion,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  diffusion  of  historical, 
literary,  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  as  well  fitted  as 
any  human  institution  can  be  expected 
to  be.  For  the  extension  of  knowledge 
it  does  not  answer  as  well ;  it  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  he  pos- 
sible to  persuade  hundreds  of  men  to 
make  the  extension  of  knowledge  the 
business  of  their  lives,  in  a  time  and  in 
a  place  where  there  are  so  many  plea- 
santer  things  for  the  natural  man  to  do; 
and  there  are  reasons,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  why  the  typical  Oxford  resi- 
dent is  very  unpromising  material  to  be 
moulded  into  a  maker  of  discoveries. 
If  a  man  has  a  genius  for  discovery^ 
Oxford  will  not  warp  or  stifle  it;  but 
the  industrious  multitude  of  extnor- 
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dinary  supplementary  professors  and 
private  lecturers,  whose  laurels  will  not 
allow  our  reformers  to  sleep,  have  no 
genius  in  particular:  they  are  simply 
meritorious  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses ; 
thej'  advance  knowledge  hecause  it  is 
their  metier. 

It  is  known  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  as  distinguished  from  the 
colleges  is  not  very  rich,  and  such 
resources  as  it  has  are  rather  waste- 
fully  administered :  much  is  frittered 
away  in  capricious  henefactions  for  semi- 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  more  (it  will 
surprise  and  edify  outsiders  to  learn 
how  much)  in  providing  non-existent 
students  of  natural  science  with  all 
kinds  of  luxurious  superfluities  of 
study.  The  disposable  wealth  of  Ox- 
ford practically  consists  of  the  stipends 
of  non-resident  fellows  and  of  heads  of 
houses,  who  of  course  are  resident.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  value  of  keeping  up 
appearances  that  the  outside  world  has 
not  yet  begun  to  suspect  that  the  reve- 
nues of  resident  heads  are  more  com- 
pletely wasted  than  those  of  non-resi- 
dent fellows.  The  head  of  a  house 
has  no  intelligible  duty  whatever  ex- 
cept that  of  presiding  in  college  meet- 
ings :  for  discharging  this  he  is  im- 
mensely overpaid,  and  without  any 
fault  of  his  own  he  discharges  this  very 
badly.  In  the  first  place,  no  college 
likes  to  give  itself  a  master;  and  if  it  is 
betrayed  into  doing  so  by  admiration 
for  distinction  and  ability,  the  fellows 
find  out  their  mistake  in  time  to  assert 
their  independence.  The  normal  head 
is  either  a  dignified  person,  who  would 
like  if  he  could  to  govern  upon  prin- 
ciples which  ho  knows  the  college  will 
not  sanction,  or  an  intelligent,  perhaps 
a  distinguished  person,  who  is  content 
to  reign  and  take  his  chance  of  leading. 
Most  heads  rather  than  be  idle  occupy 
themselves  with  much  needless  corre- 
spondence with  fussy  parents,  which, 
when  it  produces  any  effect  at  all,  does 
harm  by  persuading  a  class  of  well-coh- 
nected  idlers  that  they  confer  a  favour 
upon  the  University  by  condescending 
to  pass  two  or  three  years  of  their 


yaluable  time  in  disturbing  it  Of 
course,  while  the  majority  of  residents 
are  so  young,  and  while  the  colleges 
continue  to  manage  their  own  property, 
it  is  convenient  that  there  should  be  one 
person  in  college  besides  the  Bursar 
who  knows  something  about  that  sub- 
ject, but  an  average  of  twelve  hundred 
a  year  is  rather  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
the  convenience.  If  the  senior  tutor, 
or  the  tutors  in  rotation,  had  an  extra 
couple  of  hundred  a  year  for  presiding 
in  college  meetings,  the  one  indispen- 
sable duty  which  a  head  does  now 
would  be  done  better,  and  the  college 
would  have  a  revenue  available  for 
exhibitions  to  clever  men  whose  want 
of  early  training  kept  them  from  scholar- 
ships, and  for  rewarding  the  educational 
statf,  who  are  certeonly  underpaid. 
Notwithstanding  this  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  if  the  Rectors,  Masters,  Pro- 
vosts, Presidents,  and  Wardens  retained 
their  incomes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
by  the  assiduous  discharge  of  custodial, 
prepositorial,  presidential,  rectorial,  and 
magisterial  functions. 

With  the  exception  of  what  is  absorbed 
by  the  heads,  and  of  what  at  some  col- 
leges has  been  reserved  for  the  claims 
of  poverty  or  local  connection,  the  re- 
venues of  the  colleges  are  spent  in 
tempting  hopeful  young  men  to  continue 
their  education,  and  postpone  their  en- 
trance into  active  life,  up  to  three  or  four 
or  five  and  twenty.  The  system  works 
in  this  way.  At  eighteen,  or  more  com- 
monly at  nineteen,  not  unfrequently  at 
twenty,  the  student  obtains  an  open 
scholarship,  tenable  for  five  years,  if  he 
resides  so  long.  He  is  practically  pledged 
to  read  for  honours,  and  unless  singularly 
clever  or  industrious,  he  runs  a  serious 
risk  by  going  up  for  his  degree  under 
four  years,  which  brings  us  at  once  to 
two  or  three  and  twenty.  Besides,  if  he 
gets  a  decent  degree,  he  is  sure  of  three 
or  four  pupils  among  the  junior  men  .he 
knows,  and  he  has  a  year  of  his  scholar- 
ship to  run,  so  that  he  is  money  in  pocket 
by  staying  on  in  Oxford  to  the  last;  and 
while  he  stays,  he  has  more  time,  more 
taste,  more  opportunity  for  reading  than 
he  ever  will  have  again.    So  much  for 
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the  average  scholar  of  the  average  col- 
lege, who  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
nothing  beyond  the  very  moderate  at- 
tainments required   for  a  safe   second, 
which  in  his  case  certainly  do  imply  six 
hours*  honest  work  a  day  for  four  years. 
'Now  for  the  creme  de  la  crtme,  the 
score  or  two  of  men  who  get  firsts,  or 
who  ought  to  get  them,  and  who  do 
sooner  or  later  get  fellowships.    It  might 
ho  said  that  the  whole  of  Oxford  really 
exists  for  them :  the  teachers  exist  for 
them,   since   they  are  the   only  pupils 
who  can  be  said  seriously  to  learn  any- 
thing ;  the  other  students  exist  for  them, 
and  almost  seem  to  have  come  to  Oxford 
to  learn  the  superiority  of  their  success- 
ful competitors.    It  does  not  follow  that 
the  system  is  bad  because  it  avowedly 
culminates  in  the  few  prize  examinees 
that  are  bred  every  year :  we  all  believe 
that  the  final  cause  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution is  to  put  twelve  men  into  a 
j'ury-hox    to   acquit    Kelly   and   settle 
the    title    to    the    Tichborne    estates. 
Let   us   admit    for    the   moment    that 
a    spiritual    and   intellectual    institute, 
if  it   is   to   be   worthy   of  the   name, 
can  never  be  truly  democratic,  that  it 
must    always    do    much    for   the  few 
and    little  for  the  many,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  examine  without  preju- 
dice what  is  the  efifect  of  this  costly  and 
elaborate  machine  upon  its  limited  and 
normal    product.     When  our  first-class 
man  has  taken  his  degree  at  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  he  has  read  more  or  less  of 
twelve  classical  authors,  so  as  to  translate 
any  part  of  them   at  sight,  and  he  is 
capable  of  reading  the  rest  intelligently; 
he  is  very  tolerably  grounded   in  the 
outlines  of  Greek  history  from  Homer  to 
Demosthenes,  of  Eoman   history  from 
Romulus  to  Domitian;  he  has  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  Greek 
speculation   from  Thales  to  Epictetus; 
he  knows,   generally  at   n^    hand,  the 
results   of  British   psychology.      Very 
probably  he  has  learnt  to  think  and 
write  upon  all  these  subjects  in  terms  of 
the  philosophy  adopted  by  his  "  coach; " 
but  though  he  for  the  most  part  under- 
stands his  tine  phrases  pretty  well,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  done  better 


without  them.  Even  without  this  work 
of  supererogation,  to  master  the  text  of 
his  books  and  to  assimilate  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  supplies  occupation  for  four 
years.  And  his  education  is  not  com- 
pleted yet;  he  has  still  from  one  to  three 
years  to  spend  in  reading  for  a  fellow- 
ship. He  comes  under  this  obligation 
as  follows  :  No  college  can  venture  to 
repeat  the  University  examination  with 
the  preposterous  pretension  of  enforcing 
a  higher  standard.  Accordiagly,  though 
the  range  of  examination  for  a  degree  is 
so  wide  that  very  few  students  could 
fill  it  up  by  their  own  reading  without 
the  help  of  oral  tradition,  the  range  of 
examination  for  a  fellowship  is  of  neces- 
sity wider  still,  and  may  be  said  to  pre- 
suppose a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  art.  Besides,  know- 
ledge is  sufiicientforafirst;  for  a  fellow* 
ship  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  faculty 
of  forming  and  expressing  an  ox)inion9 
and  highly  desirable  to  show  something 
which  may  be  taken  for  rudimentary 
thought.  After  his  success  he  has  still 
to  pass  a  year  in  Oxford,  smd  this  year 
is  available  for  completing  and  digesting 
the  body  of  ideas  which  have  been 
gathering  round  him  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years. 

Now  at  last  he  has  to  decide  the 
question  of  his  future,  unless  the  position 
of  his  father  decides  it  for  him  ;  if  he  has 
not  the  near  prospect  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  has  to  settle  whether  he  will 
stay  in  Oxford  as  a  teacher,  or  go  to  the 
Bar,  or  take  a  mastership  or  a  curacy. 
Up  to  this  point  the  training  and  in-  * 
terests  of  all  have  been  the  same,  they 
have  stimulated  each  other,  they  have 
criticised  each  other,  they  have  kept  up 
a  constant  exchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation. And  this  of  itself  is  a  yery 
considerable  advantage  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  But  for  the  system  of 
fellowships,  the  men  who  go  to  London 
at  twenty-six  would  go  at  twenty-one. 
What  keeps  them  is  the  prospect  of 
being  made  unnaturally  comfortable  till 
they  are  thirty  or  even  thirty-five,  and 
the  certainty  that  if  they  do  fidl  in 
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practical  life  (and  the  delay  in  beginning 
does  not  increase  their  chance  of  success), 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  most  pain- 
ful consequences  of  failure.    What  they 
gain  by  staying  is  very  different  from 
the  motive  which  makes  them  stay; 
they  gain  the    academic    temper,   the 
temper  of  the  New  Academy,  the  tem- 
per which  is  familiar  with  all  ideas,  and 
is  not  subjugated  by  any;  which  has 
learnt  to    act   freely  and   consistently 
without    needing    at    every    turn    the 
support  or  restraint  of  mechanical  cer- 
tainties, such  as  traditions  supply  or 
majorities  manufacture,  which  is   dis- 
interested enough  to  look  upon  all  sides 
of  a  question  because  it  can  bear  inde- 
cision.   This  temper  is  not  learnt  in  the 
world.    Men  who  have  begun  life  young, 
and  have  been  practically  useful  by  hard 
work,  often  retain  an   enlightened  in- 
terest in  the  highest  questions ;  but  in  one 
thing  their  zeal  is  hardly  ever  according 
to  knowledge.  When  a  new  view  or  a  new 
theory  comes  before  them,  they  begin 
with  the  question  which  ought  to  come 
last ;  they  ask  at  once  :  Is  it  true  ?  They 
are  impatient  to  affirm  or  deny.     Con- 
sidering the  indefinite  number  of  impor- 
tant things  of  which  wo  know  little  at 
all  times,  and  considering  the  way  in 
which  they  are  pressing  upon  us  now, 
it  may  be  thought  as  desirable  to  leaven 
English  life  with  a  little  of  this  spirit 
as  to  maintain  a  well-to-do  duke,  and 
even  under  the  present  wasteful  system 
it  hardly  costs  so  much. 

Those  who  stay  in  Oxford  gain  at 
least  as  "much  as  they  give  by  their 
contact  with  the  birds  of  passage.  It 
is  the  birds  of  passage  who  make  the 
competition  for  fellowships  a  reality  : 
if  it  were  not  for  them,  though  the  form 
of  examination  might  be  observed,  the 
appointment  would  practically  be  made 
by  the  tutors,  who  would  think  chiefly 
of  selecting  an  useful  colleague  and 
successor.  Fellows  would  be  appointed 
younger,  and  the  reduced  interval  be- 
tween their  degree  and  their  election 
would  not  be  available  for  general  read- 
ing ;  it  would  suit  the  candidate  better 
to  acquire  a  precocious  reputation  as  a 
successful  teacher.     As  it  is,  a  college  is 
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forced  to  decide  principally  by  the  ex- 
amination, because,  if  it  set  its  he.art 
upon  electing  tutors,  it  would  have  no 
guarantee  of  keeping  them.  And  the 
tutor  himself  is  a  different  man  for  hav- 
ing had  the  option  of  active  life  open  to 
him  to  the  last,  as  the  barrister  is  a 
different  man  for  having  had  the  option 
of  lettered  ease  so  long.  It  is  to  this 
long  intercourse  that  we  owe  the  in- 
tellectual continuity  of  the  best  English 
society,  while  in  other  countries,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  Grermany,  the  lettered 
class  stands  aloof  contemptuously  both 
firom  the  Philistine  bourgeoisie  and  the 
feudal  aristocracy. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  form^ 
tion  of  Oxford  society,  one  naturally 
finds  that  one  has  anticipated  much  of 
what  there  is  to  say  about  its  character. 
Those  who  compose  it  have  acquired 
from  their  education  the  habit  of  open- 
mindedness;  they  have  an  interest  in 
ideas  because  they  have  no  direct  in- 
dividual interest  in  life;  they  teach 
each  other  through  their  daily  inter- 
course how  to  admit,  and  an  art  in 
which  the  Oerman  learned  are  pain- 
fully deficient — ^the  art  how  not  to 
insist.  Perhaps  these  may  seem  little 
things,  but  they  are  not  without  their 
usefulness ;  they  are  certainly  not  with- 
out their  influence.  Before  we  tax  the 
Universities  with  barrenness,  we  should 
remember  that  twice  within  a  generation 
they  have  launched  a  theology  upon 
England.  After  all,  books  are  a  means, 
not  an  end:  if  the  Universities  had 
written  enough  to  fill  the  Bodleian  and 
FitzwiUiam  libraries  twice  over,  they 
could  but  have  influenced  thought 

*'  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt 
mala  plura 
Quae  le^  haec,  aliter  non  fit,  avite,  liber." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  ascribe  the 
superior  productivity  of  the  German 
Universities  exclusively  to  their  superior 
industry  and  consequent  superiority  in 
learning.  There  are  Grerman  books 
which  are  used  at  Oxford  because  no 
Oxford  man  could  have  written  them ; 
there  are  many  German  books  which 
are  or  have  been  read  there  because 
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books  on  the  subject  are  yjanted,  and 
few  Oxford  men  would  write  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  they  could  not  write  better. 
What  a  learned  and  methodical  person 
writes  is  sure  to  be  useful,  and  such  a 
person,  if  industrious,  can  write  a  great 
deal,  if  he  will  only  write  upon  the 
German  conditions,  if  he  will  consent 
to  be  often  trite  and  often  rash,  to 
conceive  many  things  crudely  and  to 
express  most  things  heavily,  to  say 
much  that  the  reader  could  have  said 
for  himself,  and  sometimes,  rather  than 
say  nothing,  resign  himself  to  say  what 
is  unmeaning. 

13  ut  though  it  is  necessary  to  sit  loose 
to  all  ideas  except  the  highest,  if  one  is 
to  make  the  best  of  them,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  only  one  step 
from  sitting  loose  to  ideas  to  turning 
away  from  the  ideal  altogether,  and  be- 
coming absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical interests  and  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life.  Celibacy  is  not  necessarily 
a  school  of  purity ;  it  is  certainly  not  in 
itself  a  school  of  self-denial,  but  it  is 
always  a  school  of  detachment  and  of 
idealism.  The  bachelor  has  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune ;  he  can  afford  to 
follow  an  idea  wherever  it  leads ;  he  is 
always  restless,  always  dissatisfied. 
When  a  man  has  learnt  to  make  the 
reflection  of  his  own  warm  hearth  his 
guiding- star,  he  has  no  need  to  wander 
in  search  of  a  glimpse  of  the  light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  land ;  he  may  prize 
it,  but  to  him  it  is  a  luxury :  to  the 
bachelor,  if  he  is  in  any  sense  a  child 
of  light,  some  gleams  of  it  are  a  neces- 
sity. At  present,  Oxford  is  in  the  main 
a  society  of  celibates,  but  already  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  exclusively.  Already 
the  distractions  of  croquet  are  added  to 
those  of  whist,  and  afternoon  tea  as  well 
as  common-room  curtails  the  hours  of 
study ;  if  the  virtuous  seductions  of  the 
nursery  are  superadded  to  these  tempta- 
tions, we  can  but  tremble  for  the  result. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  reformers  endeavour 
to  reassure  us  by  pointing  to  Germany  : 
there  the  country  is  poor,  the  charge  of 
a  family  less,  the  position  of  women 


worse ;  there,  as  there  are  no  common- 
rooms,  a  professor  is  probably  freer  when 
he  has  married  a  housekeeper  than 
while  he  has  to  do  battle  witii  a  land- 
lady :  and  even  in  Germany  domestic 
interests  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
given  an  official  tone  to  the  teaching  of 
the  professoriate  upon  more  subjects  than 
one.  It  is  equally  vain  to  promise  that 
if  we  once  make  the  profession  of  an. 
Oxford  tutor  half  as  good  for  a  fiEunily 
man  as  that  of  a  Eugby  master,  the 
tutor  will  proceed  to  choose  a  line  of 
study  and  to  make  discoveries :  there 
are  men  in  Oxford  now  quite  able  and 
willing  to  add  to  our  knowledge  with- 
out waiting  to  be  married ;  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  relieve  them  of  pass 
lectures  (which  might  be  done  either  by 
eliminating  pass-men  —  that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  undergraduates — or  turn- 
ing them  over  to  pass-coaches).  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  when  they  are 
married,  most  of  them  will  have  to  do 
like  other  married  men  in  an  expensive 
country,  and  take  all  the  remunerative 
work  that  they  can  fairly  do. 

To  sum  up  whut  I  have  to  say  upon 
a  subject  on  which  I  feel  strongly,  though 
I  speak  lightly,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sinecure  fellowships  are  an  abuse,  that 
the  indefinite  celibacy  of  college  tutors 
is  a  hardship.     No  system  can  work 
healthily  under  the  burden  of  a  con- 
fessed abuse,  of  an  admitted  hardship. 
But   that   system   has    spread   and   is 
spreading  through  England  a  free-ma- 
sonry of  critics  of  all  ideas,  of  connois- 
seurs of  all  knowledge.    It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  this  were  to  disappear  and 
leave  nothing  but  a  thriving  group  of 
busy,  sociable,  finishing  schoolmasters  in 
its  place.     At  the  rate  at  which  things 
move  in  England,  University  reformers 
have  at  least  three  years  before  them 
to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  utilizixia  \Jie 
revenues  which  they  overrate,   ^^aii  the 
prestige  which  they  underrate    xsv  otgvr 
nizLDg  a  learned  order,  which.  "^^^\i»Nft 
the  world  no  reason  to  regreti     "^^^^^ 
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One  afternoon  the  proprietor  of  the 
general  store  of  a  Califomian  mining- 
town  was  contentedly  conning  his  ledger, 
when  a  stranger,  evidently  much  excited 
and  in  earnest,  came  hurriedly  in,  and 
startled  him  with,  **D'you  know  what 
danger  you're  in? — what  a  risk  you're 
running  1"  "No."  "Just  come  outside, 
then,  and  see."  And  leading  the  surprised 
grocer  to  the  doorway,  he  pointed  to  a 
keg  standing  there,  on  which  the  super- 
scription, "  whiskey,"  had  been  written 
on  the  first  bit  of  cardboard  that  had  come 
to  hand,  which  happened  to  be  a  deuce 
of  clubs.  "  Reckon  you  see  now  ? 
No  ]  Why,  some  fellow  might  just  come 
along  with  the  three, and  take  it!" 

The  conduct  of  the  excited  gentleman 
in  the  story  was  simply  owing  to  his 
haviug  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
"poker"  and  "euchre,"  that  he  had 
come  to  look  at  everything  from  a  card- 
player's  point  of  view.  He  is  only  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  that  large  class 
of  people  who,  having  taken  up  with 
some  one  crotchet,  twist  it  into  spectacles 
through  which  to  regard  all  other  huma^ 
interests.  Where  the  crotchet  for  the 
time  being  is  a  political  or  social  ques- 
tion, such  people  are  sure  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  may,  if  they  are  on  the 
right  side,  do  good  service  to  their  cause ; 
for  they  have  all  the  obstinacy  and  other 
advantages  of  enthusiasm.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is  that,  while  the  pet  question 
remains  unsettled,  they  refuse  altogether 
to  see  its  real  proportions  relatively  to 
other  questions,  and  treat  this  and  that 
man  as  a  friend  or  foe,  just  according  as 
he  does  or  does  not  wear  spectacles 
■exactly  like  their  own. 

The  present  position  of  the  liquor 
question  supplies  an  obvious  illustration 
of  this  tendency.  There  are,  probably, 
still  a  good  many  Gallios  in  the  country 
who  know  little,  and   care  less,  about 


the  subject,  and  would  be  glad  enough 
to  see  no  disturbance  of  the  statiLS  qvLo  ; 
but  the  people  who  have  ideas  about  it 
have  push^  the  question  into  such 
prime  importance  that  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  begun  to  turn 
upon  the  single  point,  whether  a  candi- 
date will  support  the  Permissive  Bill  of 
the  Alliance  enthusiasts,  or  looks  with  a 
friendly  eye  upon  the  publicans.  Matters 
having  reached  this  pitch,  it  is  clear  that, 
if  only  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake,  and 
to  save  our  political  sense  &om  distor- 
tion, something  must  be  done,  and  at 
once.  But  by  whom  ?  Not  long  ago  it 
happened,  on  one  of  our  railways,  that 
an  old  gentleman  got  out  of  the  express 
during  its  five  minutes'  halt,  leaving  all 
his  impedimenta  in  the  carriage.  The 
five  minutes  expired,  the  express  began 
to  move,  but  the  old  gentleman  had  not 
returned  to  his  seat;  whereupon  two 
fussy,  well-intentioned  passengers,  as- 
suming that  he  was  le&  behind,  pro- 
ceeded to  toss  his  umbrella,  rug,  hat-box, 
and  carpet-bag  out  of  the  window.  The 
last  and  heaviest  article  was  barely  out 
of  their  hands  and  dancing  on  the  plat- 
form, when,  from  the  window  of  the  next 
compartment,  a  face  purple  with  indig- 
nation looked  out,  and  propounded 
the  hopelessly  unanswerable  question, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  my 
luggage  out  of  the  train,  pray  % "  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  might  fairly  put 
a  somewhat  similar  question  to  the 
various  alliances,  associations,  and  unions 
which,  as  if  assuming  Mr.  Bruce  not  to 
intend  returning  to  some  modification  of 
his  last  year's  measure,  are  now  threaten* 
ing  Parliament  with  a  plurality  of  Bills, 
each  embodying  a  different  scheme  of 
Licensing  Eeform.  One  party  is  con- 
vinced that  the  remedy  for  existing  evils 
is  to  abolish  the  liquor  trade  altogether; 
another  would  seek  it  in  a  system  of 
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)  trade  in  liquor;  a  third  pins  its 
btli  upou  a  transfereDce  of  the  licensing 
Wthority  from  the  inagiHtrates  to  ti  board 
if  ntvpayers  ;  vhile  a  fourth  ie  willing 
D  trust  to  the  magistrates,  if  only  some 
mI  power  over  the  number  of  licenees 
an  be  contrived  for  them.  The  first 
md  nntnral  objection  to  all  tite  theories 
"■trf  Licensing  Keform  at  present  before 
the  public  is  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
theoretic;  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
frith  cerlfliinty  how  they  would  work  iii 
practice.  It  ia  for  thia  reason,  and  be- 
canes  the  examination  of  a  system  that 
baa  not  only  been  tried,  but  is  in  actual 
(^ration  in  a  country  in  many  respects 
resembling  our  own,  cannot  but  he  of 
service  in  discussing  the  alteration  of 

Kfiur  system,  that  we  propose  in  this 
iper  to  give  some  occoant  of  tlie  way 
I  which  the  liquor  queatioa  has  been 
Milt  with  in  Sweden. 
The  "intoxicating  liqnors"  law  of 
wedon  is  contained  in  on  Act  dated 
the  3l8t  of  May,  1869,  and  entitled  "An 
Act  for  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Braiirin 
and  other  Distilled  Spirits."  In  England 
any  Act  bearing  such  a  title  would  ho 
regarded,  and  rightly,  as  dealing  only 
with  one  branch  of  the  liquor  question. 
Indeed,  when  we  speak  oi  the  trade  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  we  are  probably 
thinking  more  of  beer  than  of  gin.  The 
"deleterious  ingredients"'  the  admix- 
ture of  which  with  any  intoxicating 
liquor  Mr.  liruce's  Bill  proposed  to  make 
penal,  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  beer  and  porter. 
Bnt  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  different 
drinking  habits  of  that  country,  liquor 
legislation  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Spirits.  The 
^"  i  of  the  people  take  almost  all 
I  alcohol  they  imbibe  in  tbe  shape 
I  hrflnvin,  a  spirit  obtained  from  grain 
t(les8  commonly)  potatoes,  and  so  bear- 
Hg  a  strong  family  likeness  to  English 
Siekey.     Beer  and  porter  are  compara- 
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lively  so  little  druolc  that  it  hsa  no 
been  found  necessary  to  clasa  th«m 
legislative  purposes  among  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  aoybo<Iy  nay  eell  them  any- 
where without  hcensc  or  other  ruslric- 
tion.  It  will  be  understood,  then,  th*t 
the  provisions  of  the  general  Sureilisli 
liquor  law  are  in  terms  confined  to  the 
trade  in  brUnmn,  hut  they  are  none  tha 
less  applicable  to  any  other  spctnes  of 
alcoholic  drinks. 

The  sale  of  spirite  by  wholesale  only 
— that  is  to  say,  in  quantities  of  not  leM 
than  fifteen  cana^ — stands  on  very  much 
the  same  footing  as  with  us.    It  is  to  the 
retail    trade  that  the  Act  already  men- 
tioned is  directed,  and  with  it  alone  we 
are  now  concerned.     The  Act  hegiue  by 
distinguishing  two  kinds  or  methods  of 
retailing,  viz,  (I)  retail  for  consumption 
off  the  premises  {minulJiandel),  the  busi- 
nees  of  the  retail  dealer,  which  ia  defined 
as  the  sale  of  quantities  of  half  a  eon 
(about  a  qimrt)  and  upwards  ;   and   (2) 
retail  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
or   "seri'ing  out"  {iiUk&nknini/), -whitii 
is  carried  on  hj  p-ahlicaiu.     The  exercise 
of  either  of  these  trades  requires  the 
statutory  license,  which  is  granted  in  the 
following  way.      First,  as  regards    tha 
"  old  burghers."    Some  years  ago,  before 
the  date  of  the  Act  of  18G9,  a  person 
who  desired  to  cany  on  any  buaineas 
in   a    Swedish  borough    usually    made 
application  beforehand  to  be  permitted 
to  caiTy  it  on  "'as  a  burgher.''     Any 
one  who  had  once  obtained  permission 
to  set  up  as  (say)  a  retail  spirit  dealer, 
or  publican,  with  burgher  rights,  became 
entitlisd  to  carry  on  his  calluig  for  life, 
provided  he  paid  his  rat«s  and  taxes,  and 
kept  out  of  tbe  criminal  courts.      Tbe 
Act  of  18(i9  abolished  this  privilege  for 
the  future,  bat  saved  vested  interests, 
so  that  all  persons  who  were  "  burgher  '* 
spirit  retaUers,  or  publicans,  at  the  date 
of  the  Act,  have  a  personal  right  to  re- 
tain their  licenses  so  long  as  they  conduct 
their  houses  properly,  and  pay  the  statu- 
tory license  iluties.    This  being  so,  the 
magistrates  of  every  boixjugh  and  country 
district  ore  required  annually,  in  April 
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after  conference  with  the  municipality, 
or  district  council  (as  the  case  may  be), 
to  send  to  the  Governor  of  their  Pro- 
vince a  report,  specifying  the  number 
of  "  old  burgher  "  and  ordinary  licenses 
current  in  their  district,  and  expressing 
their  views  as  to  the  grant  of  additional 
licenses.    To  these  reports  the  Governor 
replies,  either  allowing  or  disallowing 
the   whole   or  any  part  of  a  proposed 
grant,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  only  limita- 
tion of  his  discretion  being  that  he  may 
not  add  to  the  number  of  new  licenses 
recommended  by  any  magistracy.     The 
next  step  is  the  allotment  of  the  licenses 
which,  by  forfeiture,  lapse,  or  the  Gover- 
nor's  sanction,  are   at  the  magistrates' 
disposal.      Accordingly,  some  time   in 
July  the  licenses  are  offered,  either  in 
a  lump  or  separately,  for  sale  by  public 
auction,  and  are  knocked  down  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  offer  to  pay  the 
retailers*    duty  on  the  largest  number 
of  ca7iSj  provided  that  the  magistrates 
are  also  satisfied  of  the  applicant's  eligi- 
bility.   This  method  of  bidding  requires, 
perhaps,   a  few  words  of  explanation. 
What   the   bidders   do  is    this :    they 
undertake  in   advance,  that,   whatever 
quantity   of  spirits  they  may  actually 
sell  in  any  year  during  the  currency  of 
their  license — a  period  in  no  case  to 
exceed   three  years — they  will  at    any 
rate  pay   the  amount  of  the  statutory 
duty^  upon  such  and  such  a  number  of 
gallons,  not  being  less  than  a  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Act.     From  what  has  been 
already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  single  bidder 
from  buying  up  all  the  licenses  offered 
at  any  auction.     More  than  this,  the 
concentration  of  the  retail  spirit  trade 
of  a  locality  imder  one  management  is 
distinctly  encouraged ;  for  if  in  any  case 
an  association  or  company  tenders,  before 
the   auction,  for    a   monopoly    of    the 
licenses,  and  the  magistracy  and  muni- 
cipal or  district  council  report  the  plan 
with  approval  to  the  Governor,  he  has 

1  These  duties  are  (1)  for  retail  dcnlers, 
25  ore  (=  about  3}rf.)  per  kanna ;  (2)  for 
jmblicanSf  40  ore  per  kanna.  Every  licensee 
must  pay  duty  on  a  viinimum  of  (in  towns) 
800  or  (in  the  country)  400  kannor  annually. 


power  to  hand  over  all  the  licenses  to 
the   associated  applicants  without   any 
auction  at   alL     But  what  becomes  of 
the  duties  payable  by  licensees  1     Two- 
fifths  of  the  aggregate  amount  collected 
are  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  devoted  to  provincial  pur- 
poses  generally;  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  go,  in  boroughs,  to  swell  the  muni- 
cipal revenue,  and  in  country  districta 
are  distributed  among  the  parishes,  pro- 
portionately to  population,  in  aid  of  their 
local    expenditure.      With  respect    to 
liours  of   closing,  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  no  retailing  is  to  go 
on  later  than  10  p.m.  ;   but  the  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  fix  either 
an  earlier  or  a  later  hour  at  their  dis- 
cretion.    On  Sundays,  not  only  must  all 
public-houses  be  closed  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service,  but  the  sale  of  any 
spirit  at  all,  except  to  travellers  taking 
meals,  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  country 
inns,  and  may  be  restricted  to  any  degree 
or  prohibited  in  towns,  if  the  munici- 
pality and   the  Governor  agree   upon 
such  a  step. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  any 
detailed  account  of  many  instructive 
clauses  of  this  Act,  in  which  such  sub- 
jects as  the  transfer  and  forfeiture  of 
licenses,  adulteration,  and  penalties  are 
treated  of  at  length.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, resist  the  temptation  of  commend- 
ing a  few  of  its  miscellaneous  provisions 
to  the  applause  of  lovers  of  paternal 
government.  Whenever  a  public  auction, 
fair,  market,  or  militia  muster  is  being 
held  in  any  country  district,  no  retailing 
of  spirits  may  go  on  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  on  other  occa- 
sions which  bring  people  together,  dis- 
trict sessions  for  instance,  hranvin  may 
only  be  served  at  meal-times,  and  to 
persons  bondfde  taking  meals.  Again, 
spirits  may  not  be  served  to  a  customer 
who  is  apparently  intoxicated  (o/verUu- 
tody  "overloaded,"  is  the  expressive 
word  in  the  Act),  nor  to  a  minor  ;  and 
the  Act,  in  its  tender  solicitude  for  the 
helpless  tippler,  goes  on  to  provide  that 
a  person  who  is  **  overloaded  "  is  not  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  house  where  he 
has  overloaded  himself,  nor  left  adrift 
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without  any  one  to  take  care  of  him. 
The  weak  are  further  protected  by  a 
clause  enacting  that  nobody  shall  be 
legally  compellable  to  pay  for  strong 
drink  served  on  credit;  and,  as  if  for 
fear  of  violating  the  feelings  of  rever- 
ence which  ought  to  prevail  in  well- 
regulated  families,  children  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  inform  against  their  parents, 
and  servants  against  their  masters,  for 
offences  of  whatever  nature  against  the 
enactments  of  the  statute. 

Such,  then,  is  in  brief  the  system  of 
licensing  which  the  Swedish  Legislature 
has  devi-sed  for  Sweden  generally.  The 
law  containing  the  system  is,  however, 
of  such  recent  date  that,  if  it  stood 
alone,  its  practical  value  could  hardly 
yet  be  estimated.  Fortunately,  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
not  a  few  others,  the  hardworking, 
energetic  inhabitants  of  a  single  town 
set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  licens- 
ing reform,  by  setting  up  an  entirely 
novel  system  for  themselves,  and  de- 
monstrating its  feasibility  by  success. 

In  the  speech  with  which  Mr.  Bruce 
introduced  his  Licensing  Bill  last  April, 
he  spoke  of  the  system  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  the  system  in  operation  at 
Gothenburg,  as  **  furnishing  an  instruc- 
tive example."  Let  us  see  what  that 
system  is,  and  what  it  has  done,  and 
then,  making  allowance  for  differences 
of  area,  population,  and  habits,  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  might  not  with 
advantage  learn  some  lessons  from  it. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago,  in  the  spring 
of  18G5,  the  municipal  council  of 
Gothenburg — which,  as  every  English- 
man knows,  is  the  second  town  of 
Sweden  both  in  population  and  com- 
mercial importance — appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
intolerable  weight  of  pauperism  then 
pressing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality.  The  committee  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  drink  was 
among  the  commonest  and  most  potent 
of  such  causes.  They  found  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  their  fellow-townsmen 
were  being  preyed  upon  and  demoralized 
by   an   inordinate    number    of  liquor 


sellers,  whose  self-interest  led  them  to* 
stimulate  in  every  way  the  consump- 
tion of  strong  drink,  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  combination  and  trickery,  they 
contrived  to  cheat  the  town  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  duty  which 
ought  by  law  to  have  come  to  it  from 
their  sales.  A  great  deal  of  drink,  too, 
was  sold  on  credit^  with  the  natural  result 
that  many  an  artisan,  after  settling  his 
week's  score  at  the  pothouse,  had  not  a 
farthing  of  hid  wages  left  to  take  home  ; 
and,  still  worse,  many  went  so  fax 
as  to  pawn  clothes  and  furniture  with 
the  publican,  and  starved  wives  and 
children  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
alcohol.  And  a  miserable  article  they 
were  getting  for  their  money.  The 
liquor  shops  were  for  the  most  part  dark, 
dirty,  unwholesome  dens,  ill-ventilated 
and  comfortless,  where  adulterated 
whiskey,  if  not  fiiikel  itself  (the  raw, 
unrectilied  spirit),  was  served  out  halT 
contemptuously  by  the  publican  to  his- 
debased  customers.  It  appeared  clear  to- 
the  committee  of  investigation,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  o^ 
system  could  be  hoped  to  cure  such 
social  sores  as  these.  Starting  witb 
the  axiom  that  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  the  town  must 
somehow  be  reduced,  they  embodied 
the  results  of  their  experience  in  the- 
following  four  principles  : — 

I.  Spirits  to  be  retailed  without  any 
profit  whatever  to  the  retailer,  who- 
can  thus  have  no  temptation  to  stimu- 
late their  consumption. 

II.  The  sale  of  spirits  on  credit,  or 
on  the  security  of  pledges,  to  be  strin- 
gently prohibited. 

III.  All  houses  in  which  the  liquor 
trade  is  carried  on  to  be  well  lighted, 
roomy,  airy,  and  clean. 

IV.  Good  victuals,  at  moderate  prices, 
to  be  always  procurable  in  drinking 
houses  by  anybody  demanding  them. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  any  private  individual,  trader  or 
non-trader,  should  be  found  ready  to 
cany  out  such  a  programme  as  this.  It 
was  tolerably  obvious  that  if  the  scbemo 
was  to  be  "  put  through "  at  eSV,  t 
number  of  the  leading  members  ^l  ib 
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community  must  loosen  their  purse- 
strings  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  together.  And  this,  thanks  to 
the  active  puhlic  spirit  that  has  for 
years  prevailed  at  Gothenburg,  was  done 
promptly  and  effectively.  Upon  the 
requisition  of  an  influential  list  of  the 
townsmen,  headed  by  several  of  the 
leading  mercantile  firms,  the  Govern- 
ment granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  a  company  formed  with  the  express 
object  of  working  out  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  local  liquor  trade,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  principles.  By  the 
terms  of  this  charter,  the  maximum 
nominal  capital  of  the  company  (which 
is  of  the  class  that  we  call  "limited 
by  guarantee  ")  is  fixed  at  200,000  rix- 
dollars,  or  rather  more  than  1 1,000Z.  Each 
shareiiolder  is  declared  strictly  liable 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  guarantee,* 
but  it  is  distinctly  and  emphatically 
laid  down  that  they  are  not  to  have  any 
claim  to  the  profits  of  the  company's 
business,  all  of  which  are  otherwise 
appropriated,  as  will  appear  further  on. 
Well,  as  soon  as  the  Gothenburg  Ee- 
tailing  Company  had  got  its  charter,  it 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  all  the  licenses 
(forty  in  nimiber)  then  at  the  disposal 
of  the  borough  magistrates.  The  entire 
number  of  licenses  authorized  for  the 
town  was  sixty-one,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  being  in  the  hands 
of  "old  burghers,"  whose  vested  in- 
terests had  to  be  respected,  the  licens- 
ing magistrates  were  unable,  with  all 
the  good  will  in  the  world,  to  throw  the 
whole  trade  into  the  company's  hands 
at  once.  And  it  was  probably  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  company  to 
be  thus  compelled  to  occupy  the  field 
by  degrees;  for,  what  with  framing 
rules  and  tariffs,  hiring  and  fitting  up 
public-houses,  and  selecting  managers, 
they  no  doubt  had  work  enough  and  to 
sj)are  to  be  ready  to  commence  business 
on  the  first  day  named  in  their  licenses, 
the  Ist  of  October,  1865.  Opposition, 
too,  resolute  and  bitter,  had  to  be  met. 
All  the  licensees  under  the  old  system, 

1  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  necessary, 
so  far,  to  call  upon  the  shareholders  for  any 
part  of  their  sabscriptions. 


backed  by  distillers  and  wholesale  spirit 
dealers,  were  up  in  arms  against  a 
change  which  avowedly  aimed  at  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  and  the  liquor  consumed  in 
them.  It  was  easy  for  such  opponents  to 
work  upon  the  prejudices  and  fears  of 
the  more  ignorant  of  their  customers, 
by  representing  the  new  company  in 
the  odious  light  of  arbitrary  interfereis 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
hinting  that  it  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  dram. 
Anyone  who  read  the  placards  posted 
up  last  summer  in  the  windows  of  oar 
gin  palaces  and  beerhouses,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  their  frequenters 
against  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill,  will  readily 
conceive  the  style  and  line  of  argu- 
ments available  on  such  occasions. 
However,  undismayed  by  an  interested 
opposition  for  which  they  presumably 
had  laid  their  count,  the  originators  of 
the  company,  with  capital  and  the  open 
favour  of  all  the  municipal  authorities 
behind  them,  proceeded  confidently  to 
the  systematic  realization  of  their  idea. 
Starting  with  seventeen  new  houses  in 
the  autumn  of  1865,  they  gradually 
increased  the  number,  as  more  and  more 
licenses  fell  in  and  were  thrown  into 
their  hands,  till,  in  1869,  all  old  rights 
having  expired,  they  acquired  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  publican  business  of 
the  town.  Before  going  into  the  question 
how  the  monopoly  works,  it  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  sketch  shortly  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  worked. 

The  company  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  ten  directors,  half  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  shareholders  at  their 
annual  meeting,  and  in  their  turn 
choose  five  persons  to  fill  up  the  body. 
Any  inhabitant  of  Gothenburg,  whether 
a  shareholder  or  not,  is  eligible  for  a 
directorship,  and  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  person 
so  elected  refusing  to  serve.  The  most 
important  duties  of  the  board  lie  in 
deciding  how  many  houses  it  is  advisable 
to  open,  and  in  what  localities,  and  in 
selecting  proper  agents  to  manage  them. 
The  company  is  by  law  answerable,  it 
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must  be  remembered,  to  the  provincial 
and  municipal  treasuries  for  the  license 
duty   statutably    payable    upon    every 
licens(»  it  holds,  but  the  directors  are  in 
no  way  bound  to,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  do  not,  keep  as  many  houses  open  as 
their  licenses  would  warrant,  but  only 
so  luiuiy  as  they  from  time  to  time  con- 
sider sullicient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
populiiti.'U.     Thus,  at  the  present  time 
the   company   holds   and   pays   license 
duty    upon    sixty-one   licenses,    but   it 
makes  use  of  forty-two  only,  viz.  twenty- 
five,  for  public-houses,  seven  for  shops  in 
which  spirits  are  retailed  for  consump- 
tion (»tt'  the  premises,  and  ten  allotted 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs,  leaving 
niiK^teeii  in  abeyance,  to  be  employed 
wlien  and  if  wanted     Wherever  it  is 
deciiled    to    open    a    public-house,    the 
boani   look  out  for  and  take  a  lease  of 
some  suitable  premises,  tit  them  up  and 
furnish  tliem  for  the  business,  and  pro- 
ceed to  up  point  a  manager  out  of  the 
nunuinus  applicants  who  are  always  on 
the  vvati  li  for  notice  of  a  vacancy.      In 
making'    these  appointment*,   the  com- 
pany m  its  early  days  reasonably  gave  a 
preference  to  persrms  of  good  character 
who  were  or  had  been  in  the  trade  on 
their  own  account  under  the  old  system; 
but  no  nne  is  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment nf  a  house  until  he  has  signed  a 
form  of  agreement  with  the  company, 
in  whicli  his   position   and    duties  are 
fully  and   clearly  defined.     The  agree- 
ment bigina  with  a  kind  of  preamble, 
by  which  the  company,  after  succinctly 
declarini;  itsown  philanthropic  motives, 
and  disclaiming  all  idea  of  private  profit, 
expresses   a   confident    hope   that   the 
manager  will,  on  his  part,  do  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  forward  his  employers*  aims. 
It  is  then  agreed  that  all  sales  of  spirits 
and  wines  are  to  be  credited  to  the  com- 
pany, tlie  manager  looking  for  his  own 
))riv.ite  j)iofits  solely  to  the  sale  of  malt 
li(|Uois,  soda-water,  tea  and  coffee,  cigars, 
and  eat^ibles.    Every  publican  is  by  law 
reiiuiriul  to  keep  eatables  ready  for  his 
customers,  and  the  Gothenburg  manager 
furthi'r    binds   himself   to   supply   hot 
meats  whenever  called  for.    He  expressly 
agrees,  too,  to  serve  spirits  and  wines 


for  ready  money  only,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  company's  tariff  of 
prices ;  to  procure  his  supplies  of  spirits 
and  wines  exclusively  from  the  company; 
to  pay  in  weekly  to  the  company's  bank 
all  his  receipts  from  the  sale  of  their 
stock,  and  to  furnish  them  with  fort- 
nightly accounts  of  the  quantities  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  his  house.  No 
music  is  to  be  performed  on  the  pre- 
mises, nor  may  the  manager  exercise 
any  other  calling,  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  directors.  Finally,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract,  the  manager  agrees  to  find 
approved  security  in  some  definite 
amount;  and  rights  are  reserved  to 
either  party  of  terminating  the  employ- 
ment upon  two  months'  notice,  and  to 
the  company  of  dismissing  the  manager 
at  any  time,  without  notice  or  compen- 
sation, in  the  event  of  misconduct  on 
his  part. 

This  agreement  signed,  the  manager 
is  installed  in  the  premises  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  lie  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  rent-free  quarters,  fur- 
nished, warmed,  lighted,  and  stocked 
with  wines  and  spirits  at  the  company's 
expense,  and,  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  promises,  has  always  before  his 
eyes  a  placarded  copy  of  the  company's 
regulations,  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  hours  of  closing,  ready- money 
payments,  and  so  om  His  interest  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  regulations;  for  as,  by 
the  terms  of  his  agreement,  not  a  far- 
thing is  to  come  to  his  pocket  from  the 
spirits  consumed  on  the  premises,  he  is 
not  likely  to  entice  customers  to  "over- 
load" themselves.  Besides  which,  drunk- 
enness and  noise  are  sure  to  frighten 
away  the  quiet  folk  who  want  food  and 
coffee,  on  which  he  may  make  a  profit; 
so  that  the  chances  are  all  in  favour  of 
the  orderly  mamu2;ement  of  the  com- 
pany's houses.  The  possibility  of  a 
manager  being  dishonest,  however,  must 
of  course  be  taken  into  account;  so  the 
board  keep  an  inspector,  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  constantly 
visiting  the  company's  various  Louses, 
and  looking  closely  into  the  way  in 
which  each  is  conducted.    He  examines 
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the  quality  and  strength  of  the  spirits  to 
see  that  they  have  not  been  tampered 
with,  gauges  the  quantities  in  the  vats 
and  compares  them  with  the  manager's 
accounts,  and  reports  any  irregularities 
or  cases  of  misconduct  that  come  under 
his  notice.  The  check  put  upon  dis- 
honest tendencies  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  inspector  may  any  moment 
drop  in  to  overhaul  the  stock  and  ac- 
counts is  found  practically  effectual,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  supplemented  by  every 
manager's  consciousness  that  a  host  of 
would-be  managers  are  always  on  the 
alert  for  a  chance  of  informing  against 
and  supplanting  one  of  the  envied 
twenty- five.  As  for  the  inspector,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  satisfactory  working  of 
that  part  of  the  system  with  which  he 
has  to  do  must  entirely  depend  upon 
his  personal  activity  and  character. 

Lut  it  will  naturally  be  asked — do  the 
managers,  after  all,  make  enough  profit 
out  of  an  employment  held  on  such 
strict  terms  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families?  On  the  whole,  they 
admittedly  do  not.  Of  the  twenty-live 
managers  at  present  employed,  six, 
whose  houses  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
largely  frequented  by  people  coming  to 
market,  or  sailors,  have  succeeded  in 
making  enough  to  leave  them  a  fair 
remuneration  after  paying  all  outgoings 
for  attendants,  firing,  &c. ;  but  the  re- 
maining nineteen  have  to  be  subsidized, 
in  amounts  varying  from  11/.  to  50/.  per 
annum,  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
hold  their  posts.  The  seven  "shops" 
which  the  company  keeps  solely  for  the 
retail  of  spirits  to  be  drunk  off  the 
premises,  offer  no  source  of  profit  what- 
ever to  the  women  who  manage  them ; 
so  these  last  receive  from  the  company 
fixed  salaries  of  50/.  a  year.  All  these 
subsidies  and  salaries  are  paid  of  course 
out  of  the  gross  profits  made  by  the 
company's  sales,  through  their  mana- 
gers, of  wines  and  spirits.  Out  of  the 
same  fund  all  other  outgoings  whatever, 
Buch  as  rent,  furniture,  purchases  of 
spirits  and  wines,  and  gas,  are  defrayed; 
and  then,  the  balance-sheet  of  the  com- 
pany having  firat  been  submitted  to  and 
audited  by  the  municipality,  the  entire 


amount  of  the  net  balance  in  the  com- 
pany's bank  is  unconditionally  handed 
over  to  the  municipal  treasury,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  town.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  com- 
pany reserved  the  right  of  appropriating 
any  excess  in  its  contribution  to  the 
town  revenue,  over  the  amount  produced 
by  the  license  duties  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, to  some  chosen  purpose  connected 
with  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes. 
However,  in  1868,  a  party  of  malcon- 
tents, chiefly  distillers  and  wholesale 
spirit- dealers,  got  up  a  rival  company, 
and  tried  to  supplant  the  favoured  one 
by  offering  the  municipality  a  consider- 
ably higher  sum  than  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  contributed  by  the  esta- 
blished company ^to  the  revenue ;  where- 
upon, in  order  to  maintain  their  ground, 
the  latter  body  entirely  surrendered 
their  previous  claim  to  a  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  excess  profits,  and  agreed  to 
leave  every  penny  of  them  thenceforward 
to  the  unfettered  disposition  of  the 
municipality.  A  few  figures  will  show 
what  the  payments  to  the  town  revenue 
from  this  source  have  been  : — 

In  1865-66  the  Company  held*  39  licenses, 

and  paid  in  60,782  rix-dollars.^ 
In  1866-67  the  Company  held  46  hcenses, 

and  paid  in  89,3*22  rix-doUars. 
In  1867-68  the  Company  held  49  licenses, 

and  paid  in  99,054  rix-dollars. 
In    1868-69  the  Company   held  all,  =    61 

licenses,  and  paid  m  168,239  rix-dollars. 
In    1869-70   the    Company  held  all,    =  61 

licenses,  and  paid  m  196,438  rix-dollars. 
In    1870-71   the  Company  held   all,    =   61 

licenses,  and  paid  in  191,759  rix-dollars. 

The  actual  gain  to  the  town  funds  by 
the  substitution  of  the  company  for  the 
private  licensees  may  be  approximately 
estimated  by  comparing  the  amounts 
which  the  former  has  paid  in  since  the 
time  when  it  got  possession  of  the 
whole  number  of  licenses,  with  the 
aggregate  revenue  contributed  by  the 
sixty-one  private  licensees  in  the  t^^^elve 
months  preceding  the  establishment  of 
the  company.  The  result  of  this  com- 
paiison  is  decisively  in  the  company's 
favour.    In  the  year  1868-69  it  brought 

^  A  rix-dollar  is  equivalent  to  1*.  l|rf. 
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into  the  treasury  38,598  rix-dollars  more 
than  was  received  from  the  licensees  in 
18G4-G5;  in  1869-70,  60,842  rix- 
doUars  more;  and  in  1870-71,  62,119 
rix-dollai*s  more. 

And  here,  before  diving  any  deeper 
into  statistics,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  turn 
aside  for  a  few  moments  and  pay  a  visit 
to  one  of  these  Gothenburg  public- 
houses,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  what 
sort  of  places  they  are.  It  is  market- 
day,  so  we  may  count  upon  finding  a 
brisk  trade  going  on  at  Viirdhus  No.  9, 
which  abuts  upon  the  market-place, 
and  is  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the 
market- folk.  Pushing  through  a  swing- 
door  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  we  come  at  once  into  a  large  and 
tolerably  lofty  L-shaped  room.  The 
sanded  floor  is  scrupulously  clean,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  wooden 
tables.  Across  one  end  runs  the  bar, 
behind  which  stands  the  manager  in 
snowy  shirt-sleeves  and  apron,  backed 
by  a  reredos  of  glittering  wine-bottles, 
labelled  port,  sherry,  champaji;ne,  and 
punch,  ranged  on  shelves  that  climb 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  fii-st  glance 
at  the  bar  is  enough  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  not  in  London.  Instead  of  the 
familiar  row  of  upright  handles,  the 
centre  of  the  counter  is  occupied  by  a 
small  army  of  what  may  be  termed 
lar^re-sized  liqueur-glasses,  all  brimming 
full  of  pure  colourless  brdnvin.  The 
flanks  of  this  fiery  army  are  covered  by 
two  plates,  piled  with  broken  pieces  of 
hard  rye  biscuit-bread,  and  a  powerful 
reserve  force  of  spirit  decanters  is  massed 
ill  the  rear.  Not  without  good  reason, 
too,  these  preparations,  for  the  army 
of  glasses  is  being  constantly  attacked. 
One  moment  it  is  a  young  smooth- 
cheeked  waggoner  with  cartwhip  in 
hand,  another  a  sailor  from  the  port, 
now  a  mechanic  with  lus  tool-bag,  and 
now  a  probable  tradesman  in  black 
cloth,  that  marches  up  to  the  bar, 
tosses  ofl*  one  of  the  glasses  of  whiskey, 
puts  a  morsel  of  bread  into  his  mouth 
and  a  very  few  small  bronze  coins  upon 
the  counter,  and  is  gone  again  in  a 
twinkling  without  a  word  to  anybody. 
How  much  is  that  stuff  in  the  glass? 


The  tariff  posted  on  the  wall  there  will 
tell  us.  Three  farthings  !  Well,  at  any 
rate,  an  occasional  dram  of  the  com- 
pany's ordinary  brdnvin  will  not  be 
ruinous  to  the  purse,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  taste — it  is  well-rectified,  un- 
favoured spirit,  containing  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  alcohol — it  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  the  constitution, 
especially  in  a  cold  northern  climate, 
and  worked  off  by  outdoor  labour.  But 
it  is  high  time  to  take  a  look  at  what  is 
going  on  in  the  other  parts  of  the  room, 
away  jBrom  the  bar.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  we  are  the  only  loungers  in  the 
place.  All  the  little  tables  are  occupied 
by  men  and  women  sitting  in  twos  and 
threes  at  their  morning  meaL  Most  of 
them  are  drinking  a  cheap  Brazilian 
coffee,  with  an  accompaniment  of  lye- 
bread,  eggs,  bacon,  or  fresh  meat,  served 
by  brisk,  quietly -dressed  waitresses, 
under  the  direction  and  eye  of  the 
manager's  wife,  who  superintends  the 
serving  out  of  eatables  and  the  cups 
that  cheer,  while  her  husband  watch- 
fully dispenses  the  glasses  that  tend  to 
inebriate.  There  is  a  low  hum  of  con- 
versation in  the  room,  but  no  boisterous 
talking,  or  swearing,  or  horse-play. 
Everybody  present  has  come  bemuse 
he  or  she  wants  to  eat,  or  drink,  or 
both,  and  (except  those  two  middle-aged 
yeomen  in  the  comer  yonder,  who  are 
so  deep  in  farming-talk  that  their  tray, 
with  its  two  cups  of  black  coffee  and 
two  glasses  of  w£dte  hrdnvin,  stands  dis- 
regarded) no  one  seems  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  house  than  the  satisfeustion 
of  his  wants  requires. 

Still,  just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  quiet  man  at  table 
often  has  a  knack  of  playing  a  highly 
effective  knife  and  fork,  so  the  orderly 
customers  of  the  Grothenburg  company 
manage  to  consume  a  very  respectable 
simi  total  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  moat  recent 
report  of  the  company  states  the  con* 
sumption  of  brdnvin  for  the  past  twelve 
months  to  have  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  200,000  cajis  (the  sales  for 
consumption  on  and  off  the  premises 
being  in  the  ratio  of  11  to  9) ;  that  aC 
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"better  spirits,"  meaning  arrack,  gin, 
rum,  cognac,  punch,  absinthe,  &c.,  to 
38,000  cans;  and  that  of  wines  to  3,000 
cans.  These  quantities,  divided  by  the 
population,  give  rather  more  than  four 
cans^  or,  speaking  roughly,  two  gallons 
and  a  half,  as  the  average  yearly  con- 
sumption of  wine  and  spirits  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Gothenburg.  What  a 
distressing  piece  of  news  for  those  260 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
signed  their  names  to  the  late  medical 
manifesto  against  the  use  of  alcohol !  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  the 
Gothenburg  company  is  very  far  &om 
content  with  the  present  habits  of  the 
town  in  the  matter  of  drinking,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  brought  about  a  most  hopeful  and 
progressive  improvement  of  them.  The 
police-office  statistics,  for  instance,  show 
that  the  number  of  persons  fined  for 
drunkenness,  which  in  18G4  was  2,161, 
has  since  that  year  gone  steadily  down, 
tm  in  1870  it  stood  at  1,416.^  The 
statistics  of  delirium  tremens  are  still 
more  significant.  The  number  of  cases 
was,  in  1865  (the  year  of  the  formation 
of  the  company),  118;  in  1866,  107;  in 
1867,  82;  in  1868,  54;  and  in  1870 
(there  is  no  return  for  1869  forth- 
coming), 1 4  only.  In  the  presence  of  such 
results  as  these,  by  whatever  combination 
of  causes  produced,  the  directors  of  the 
company  have  good  reason  to  feel  in- 
spirited. They  are  not  so  Quixotic  as 
to  think  of  stamping  out  spirit-drinking 
altogether.  It  is  as  natural  to  the 
Swede  to  toss  off  his  schnapps  before  a 
meal  as  to  the  Frenchman  to  take  his 
petit  verre  after  one.  And  so  long  as  a 
man  does  not  exceed  a  single  dram,  no 
great  harm  is  done,  however  bad  the 
habit  may  be  theoretically.  Dangerous, 
though,  that  seductive  Swedish  custom 
of  the  brdnvinbord,  which  prevails  in 
every  club  and  restaurant^  and  in  nu- 
merous private  houses.  The  taste  of 
the  delicately  flavoured  spirit,  when  the 
appetite  is  at  its  keenest,  and  has  been 
provoked  by  the  savoury  morsels,  caviare, 

*  In  Liverpool  the  number  of  apprehensions 
for  drunkenness  was  14,002  in  1864,  and 
14,113  in  1870. 


prawns,  anchovies,  and  the  like,  with 
which  the  pre-prandial  "  brandy-table  " 
is  spread,  offers'  a  peculiar  temptation  to 
repeat  the  dose.  And  how  ingenious 
one  becomes  in  finding  excuses  for  self- 
indulgence  at  such  times.  "When  I 
have  taken  my  dram,"  an  old  bachelor 
of  Stockholm  used  to  say,  "I  am  another 
man.     Another  man  is  fairly  entitled  to 

his  dram.    Consequently "  and  dram 

number  two  lay  lightly  upon  his  con- 
tented conscience. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of 
Sunday  closing,  the  directors  of  the 
Gothenburg  company  have  adopted  a 
middle  coursa  Petitions  in  favour  of 
complete  closing,  very  numerously 
signed  and  supported  by  many  of  the 
labouring  classes,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  presented  to  them,  but  the 
practical  difficulty  of  stopping  the 
"brandy-table"  on  Sundays  at  hotels 
and  clubs  (which,  as  already  noticed,  all 
hold  licenses  under  the  company),  joined 
to  a  feeling  that  such  stringency  would 
amount  to  an  excess  of  zeal,  if  not  to 
actual  injustice,  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise; the  existing  regulation  being 
that  on  Sundays  spirits  may  be  served 
in  the  company's  houses  only  at  recog- 
nized meal-times,  and  to  persons  actually 
partaking  of  meals. 

Several  other  Swedish  towns  have 
already  so  far  followed  the  example  of 
Gothenburg  as  to  have  handed  over  all 
their  licenses  to  local  retailing  com- 
panies, and  find  advantage  from  the 
change,  even  though  such  companies 
make  no  pretension  to  purely  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  work  with  more 
or  less  of  a  view  to  dividends.  In  some 
cases  they  have  simply  purchased  the 
monopoly  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
into  the  town  treasury ;  in  others  they 
enjoy  their  privileges  on  the  terms  of 
defraying  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  poor- 
er school-rate;  or  again,  they  have 
undertaken  to  pay  a  share  of  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  of  loans  pre- 
viously contracted  by  the  town.  The 
capital,  however,  where  it  would  have 
been  most  interesting  to  see  the  system 
tried  upon  a  larger  scale,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  seriously  contemplated 
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it  at  present.  Stockholm,  in  fact,  does 
not  like  being  serious.  It  loves  its 
Hasselbacken,  its  cafes,  and  its  opera, 
and  is  in  no  hurry  to  set  about  the 
disaLcrecable  task  of  fighting  its  strong 
publican  party,  and  purifying  its  pic- 
turesque slums,  in  the  interest  of  the 
obscure  many.  So,  while  five  and 
twenty  public-houses  are  found  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Gothenburg's  57,000  inhabitants,  in 
Stockholm,  with  not  much  more  than 
twice  the  population,  there  are  upwards 
of  three  hundred  licenses.  The  dispro- 
portion is  startling,  but  it  would  sink 
into  insignificance  if  some  of  our  English 
towns  were  taken  into  the  comparison 
Look  at  Wolverhampton,  for  instance, 
wliere  there  were  last  year  999  licenses 
distributed  among  a  population  of 
72,000,  or,  in  other  words,  one  license 
to  every  seventy  persons. 

AVliat  is  to  be  done  1  The  thought 
will  perhaps  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  licensing  system,  of 
which  Gothenburg  presents  the  most 
complete  practical  development,  may  do 
very  well  for  a  population  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand,  and  an  area  of  three  or 
four  thousand  acres,  and  yet  be  utterly 
impracticable  for  larger  masses  and  more 
extended  areas.  Again,  though  Sweden 
is  a  free  country,  governed  by  a  consti- 
tution in  which  the  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  amply  provided 
for,  the  popular  ideas  and  feelings  diifer 
widely,  in  several  points,  from  those  now 
current  among  us.  The  Swedes  are  far 
more  tolerant  than  we  of  paternal 
government  and  traditional  restrictions 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  They  like 
State  railways,  and  scrupulously  obey 
the  notice  which  prohibits  your  attempt- 
ing to  leave  your  carriage  until  the 
guard  has  opened  the  door.  They  do 
not  rebel  against  the  rule  of  the  State 
Church,  that  no  one  may  be  married 
witliout  first  producing  a  certificate  of 
confirmation.  And  so,  in  this  matter  of 
strong  drink,  it  comes  comparatively 
natural  to  them  to  bow  to  any  ar- 
rangement that  is  recommended  by 
authority,  and,  if  all  the  liquor  trade 
is  handed  over  by  the  local  powers  to  a 


company,  to  accommodate  themselTes  1 
the  company's  regulations. 

Now,  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  i 
tention  to  frame  a  Licensing  Bill,  sti 
less  to  recommend  anything  like 
wholesale  importation  of  Swedish  liqa< 
legislation  (or  Swedish  liquor  either,  f< 
that  matter)  into  this  country.  At  tb 
same  time,  several  points  in  the  systei 
we  have  been  describing  seem  capable  < 
supplying  valuable  hints  for  our  legi 
lators,  in  dealing,  as  they  will  no  doul 
very  shortly  come  to  do,  with  the  que 
tion  of  Licensing  Reform. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  licensii 
authority.  Would  it  not  be  an  in 
provement  if,  while  continuing  to  tl 
magistrates,  or  rather  to  special  con 
mittees  of  magistrates  to  bo  appointe 
at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  actual  grantii 
of  licenses,  their  power  of  issuing  ne 
licenses  were  henceforward  bounded  i 
the  direction  of  increase  by  expressioi 
of  opinion  to  be  sent  in  yearly  to  the] 
by  (say)  the  town  council  in  borough 
and,  in  other  cases,  a  standing  board  < 
ratepayers?  Might  not  such  an  a 
rangement  secure  the  two  grand  requ 
sites  in  a  licensing  authority — onque 
tioned  impartiality  combined  wit 
adequate  local  knowledge?  Then,  : 
there  necessarily  any  harm  in  allowii] 
an  individual  or  an  association  to  bid  < 
tender  for  a  plurality  of  licenses  in  an 
locality,  provided  that  full  discretion  i 
to  the  acceptance  of  any  such  bid  < 
tender  is  reserved  to  the  licensii 
authority  1  Would  it  not  be  better  f 
all  parties  that  a  substantial  firm 
company  should  work  a  batcb. 
licensed  houses  through  xnanag^^^ 
their  own  appointment,  on  \ib©  ^ 
of  being  answerable  for  swOia.  ^B^*^ 
conduct,  than  that  they  ^^^^x^^  ^ 
cally  own  the  houses  as  x^^-^?^^ 
without  any  responsibili.^ 
nal  licensees'?  Again, 
commonly  assumed  aai> 
effectual  inspectorship 
houses  is  one  of  tho 
would  be  Utopian  to 
lation.  But  surely,  X^c 
ground,  this  is  merely 
Offer  sufficient  salari< 
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little  difficulty  in  finding  a  competent 
number  of  persons  who  will  discharge 
the  responsible  duties  of  supervision  to 
the  full  as  zealously  and  conscientiously 
as  the  Gothenburg  company's  single 
inspector. 

Finally,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  cannot  clear  the  ground  all  at 
once  for  any  radical  change  of  system. 
In  Gothenburg  it  was  found  practicable 
to  get  rid  of  vested  interests  in  a  short 
four  years ;  with  us,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling  stand  invested 
in  the  liquor  trade,  and  must,  in  justice 
and  reason,  be  provided  for  in  any 
scheme  of  licensing  reform.      And,  in 


fact,  the  solution  of  this  portion  of  the 
question  seems  to  be  almost  within 
reach,  inasmuch  as  the  brewers  and 
publicans  show  signs  of  willingness  to 
accept  Mr.  Bruce's  principle  of  a  license 
rental,  provided  that  the  sums  produced 
by  it  be  applied,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  gradual  buying  out  of  vested  in- 
terests. Details  are  the  province  of 
the  Legislature,  but  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  all  parties  in  tlie  country 
are  agreed — that,,  somehow  or  other,  the 
existing  number  of  houses  licensed  for 
the  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors  must 
and  shall  be  reduced. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Meantime,  Christina  went  to  her  home 
with   the  visions  which  her  visit  had 
called  up  still  hefore  her  mind.     She 
had  not  heen  recalled  to  the  past  by 
anything  that  she  had  seen ;  she  did 
not  tliink  for  a  moment  of  the  future, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  far  distant ; 
she  was  occupied  with  the  glimpse  she 
had  had  into  another  world,  and  she 
dreamt  only  of  the  things  that  she  had 
seen — of  Captain  Cleasby's  looks  and 
words,  of  his  sister  leaning  back  in  her 
chair    and    looking  at   her   with   lazy 
curiosity ;  and  of  the  frame  in  which 
these  things  were  set,  of  the  luxurious 
room,  and  the  brilliant  flower-beds  be- 
low the  terrace,  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  the  great  stone  halL     Thus, 
to  the  anticipations  and  longings  which 
had   filled  her    lonely    life   there  had 
succeeded  the  all-absorbing  interest  of 
the  present.     It  was  not  that  she  was 
dazzled    by    the    admiration    she    had 
called  forth,  or  that  she  thought  much 
about   it,    nor  that  she  regarded    the 
Cleasbys  as  her  superiors.     It  was  plea- 
sant to  hear  them  talk,  and  she  wished 
that  she  might  go  again :  but  she  would 
not  go  unless  Miss  Cleasby  asked  her, 
and  she  knew  that  she  had  not  asked 
her  this  afternoon ;   that,  though   she 
had  been  ]dnd  and  courteous,  she  had 
not  spoken  of  future  meetings  or  closer 
intercourse.      But  as  yet  she   did  not 
ask  herself  the  reason  of  this,  and  it 
was  another  who  first  disclosed  to  her 
Augusta's    motive.      It   was  after  she 
had  told  of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
sitting  by  the  parlour  window,  whilst 
her  mother   sighed  and  listened,  half 
with  regret  and  half  with  pleasure  in 
her  auguries ;  and  Mr.  Warde,  who  was 
there,  wrote  copies  at  the  table  for  his 
night  school,  but  now  and  then  joined 
in  the  conversation. 


"Of  course  they  don't  care  for  us 
any  more  than  we  care  for  them,"  said 
Mrs.  North ;  "  but,  after  all,  that  is  no 
reason  for  not  showing  civility.  If  you 
were  to  go  there  once  to  satisfy  Miss 
Cleasby's  curiosity,  I  think  you  might 
have  been  asked  to  go  again  for  your 
own  pleasure." 

"  She  was  very  kind,"  said  Christina. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  open  window 
with  her  work  lying  idly  upon  her  lap, 
and  one  hand  played  with  the  creepers 
which  clustered  round  the  wooden 
framework. 

"  You  don't  know  about  people  being 
kind,"  said  her  mother;  "you  never 
think  of  what  they  say  to  you.  I  talk 
and  talk,  but  I  don't  believe  you  hear 
one  word  out  of  ten.  And  Miss  Cleasby 
might  have  asked  you  to  go  again.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  our  fault  that  her 
brother  is  idling  about  the  place;  we 
never  ask  him,  and  I  don't  see  that  it 
is  our  fault  if  he  does  come." 

Then  all  in  a  minute  there  flashed 
across  Christina's  mind  the  meaning  of 
his  sister's  manner,  and  the  explanation 
of  her  silence  when  he  had  begged  her 
to  come  again.  What  did  it  meant 
Why  should  he  not  come  to  the  house 
if  he  chose  to  come?  Why  should 
she — why  should  any  one  object  ?  And 
as  she  asked  these  questions  she  leant 
farther  out  of  the  window,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  roses,  that  the  evening 
wind  might  blow  upon  her  face. 

**  He  seems  to  be  rather  an  idle  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Warde.  '^  I  daresay  that 
he  is  somewhat  of  a  charge  to  his  sister.  ** 

Christina  said  nothing,  but  she  could 
not  help  laughing  a  little  softly  to  her- 
self at  the  idea  of  Captain  Cleasby 
being  a  charge  to  any  one,  or  causing 
his  sister  anxiety.  Life  came  easily  to 
them,  she  was  sure,  and  was  not^  in 
their  eyes,  the  serious  thing  that  Mr. 
Warde  considered  it  to  be. 
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"  I  don't  quite  see  why  people  should 
not  be' idle  if  they  like,"  she  said, 

^^  There  is  an  old  soug  which  seems  to 
show  that  if  they  do  not  find  fitting 
employment  for  themselves,  some  one 
else  will  provide  them  with  work  inju- 
rious to  themselves  and  others,"  said 
Mr.  Warde. 

"  Of  course  I  know  the  tiresome  old 
hymn,"  said  Christina  irreverently;  "hut 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  idle.  I  like  to  sit 
here  in  the  window  and  do  nothing,  and 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't." 

"  You  have  not  been  idle,"  said  Mr. 
Warde.  He  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
walked  to  the  window,  and  looked 
gravely  at  the  scattered  rose-leaves  which 
had  fallen  under  Christina's  restless 
fingers.  Christina  laughed,  but  she 
blushed  a  little  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  should  not  intimate  so  plainly 
who  has  provided  my  work  for  me,"  she 
said ;  "  it  is  not  very  polite.  But  I  will 
do  my  work  now,  or  write  your  copies 
for  you  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  prefer  my  own 
handwriting." 

"  What  are  you  setting  as  copies  1 " 
said  Christina,  coming  to  look  over  him, 
"'Command  your  temper'!  Oh,  Mr. 
Warde,  I  hope  you  were  not  thinking  of 
me ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  sit  quiet,"  said 
Mrs.  North  plaintively,  "and  take  some 
sensible  employment;  or,  if  you  must 
talk,  at  least  talk  rationally.  One  would 
have  thought  you  would  have  been  sad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  your  old  home, 
but  somehow  it  seems  only  to  have  made 
you  foolish." 

"  I  can't  be  always  mourning  and 
repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,"  said 
Christina  petulantly ;  "  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  hear  me  talk,  I  can  go  to  grand- 
papa." 

"  I  cannot  understand  Christina," 
said  her  mother  when  the  door  closed 
upon  her;  "she  is  so  childish  in  some 
ways.  Sometimes  the  least  thing  is 
enough  to  put  her  out,  but  she  does  not 
feel  for  our  real  troubles.  When  one 
thinks  of  what  we  have  lost,  and  the 
little  that  is  left  to  us,  it  is  very  heart- 
less in  her  to  be  so  unconcerned." 
1^0,  no,  not  heartless,  Mi».  North : 


u 


you  forget  how  young  she  is.  Little 
things,  such  as  seeing  new  people — such 
as  going  to  the  Cleasbys  to-day — make 
events  in  her  life.  Do  not  grudge  her 
any  happiness  ;  depend  upon  it,  she 
will  have  enough  of  sorrow  to  bear." 

*.*  Everyone  has  sorrow,  nobody  knows 
that  better  than  I  do,"  said  the  poor 
woman;  and  there  was  more  of  real 
regret  and  less  of  discontent  in  her  voice 
than  usuaL  "'  I  don't  want  her  to  have 
sorrows, — her  life  is  not  such  a  cheerful 
one ;  only  I  should  like  her  to  have  a 
little  more  sympathy." 

"I  think  you  do  her  an  injustice," 
said  the  clergyman ;  "  do  not  forget  that 
she  is  very  young,  and  her  life  has  been 
a  sad  one  in  many  ways.  Good  night, 
Mrs.  North ;  brighter  days  may  yet  be 
coming,"  he  added,  as  he  gathered  up 
his  books  and  prepared  to  take  his 
departure. 

He  was  a  sanguine,  contented  man, 
and  yet  Mrs.  North's  murmurs  and  dis- 
content did  not  anger  him  as  they  would 
have  angered  some  men.  Even  her 
melancholy  retrospections  called  forth 
sympathy  from  his  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit,  though  they  were  as  foreign  to 
his  own  nature  as  Christina's  vague 
longings  and  aspirations.  He  thought 
much  of  the  Norths  as  he  walked  home 
that  evening — of  the  old  man's  increas- 
ing sullen  bitterness,  of  the  widow's 
sadness,  of  the  money  difficulties  which 
he  knew  were  growing  upon  them,  but 
mostly  of  Christina,  whose  natural  hap- 
piness was  changed  at  times  to  rebel- 
lious discontent,  and  whose  youth  was 
clouded  by  the  cares  and  painful  struggles 
of  a  poverty-stricken  home.  It  was  not 
much  that  he  could  do,  he  thought,  but 
what  he  could  do  should  be  done. 
Unless,  indeed,  Christina  could  be  taken 
away,  and  then — would  that  be  right  by 
her  grandfather  and  her  mother  %  Thus 
he  speculated  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  result ;  only  from  that  time  he 
went  more  to  the  White  House,  and,  as 
troubles  seemed  to  thicken  round  her, 
he  often  came  to  shield  Christina  from 
her  grandfather's  anger  and  her  mother^s 
reproaches — not  that  she  felt  them  very 
deeply;  perhaps  she  might,  as  her 
motiber  said,  be  heartless,  or  she  had 
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some  liidden  spring  of  gladness  of  whicli 
they  did  not  know. 

]Miss  Cleasby  did  not  come  to  the 
AVhite  House,  nor  had  Christina  again 
been  to  the  Park,  but  yet  they  met 
as  sucli  near  neighbours  could  not  help 
meeting  ;  they  met  in  the  lanes,  and 
sometimes  walked  together;  or  Captain 
Cleasby  came  to  see  Mr.  North  and 
lingered  in  Mrs.  North's  parlour  after- 
wards, and  he  would  ask  Christina  to 
come  and  see  his  sister,  but  Christina 
would  not  accept  his  invitation.  And 
so  the  summer  months  passed  away, 
and  it  seemed  to  Christina  that  the 
flowers  had  never  bloomed  in  such 
beauty,  and  that  the  summer  winds  had 
never  blown  so  softly,  and  that  a  glory 
hung  over  the  brown  heath  which  it  had 
never  known  before. 

In  a  fortnight  it  would  be  September, 
and  the  Cleasby s  were  not  to  be  quite 
solitary  any  longer  :  some  men  were 
coming  to  stay  there  for  shooting,  and 
one  or  two  ladies,  though  they  were 
still  living  very  quietly. 

In  a  few  weeks  JJcmaid  would  be 
returning  homo.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  Christina  had  heard  of  him  or 
thought  much  about  him :  she  did  not 
see  his  mother  very  often,  and,  when 
she  did,  Mrs.  Oswestry  was  as  unwilling 
as  herself  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
She  had  a  misgiving  that  the  young 
people  might  have  been  foolish,  and  she 
thought  it  best  that  absence  and  silence 
should  work  a  natural  cure ;  more 
esj)ecially  since  she  had  received  her 
sister-in-law's  confidences  about  the 
hopes  she  entertained  respecting  Mr. 
Warde's  relations  with  Christina.  But 
now  Bernard  was  coming  back  :  he 
wrote  in  good  spirits,  and  was  prosper- 
ous and  happy ;  nevertheless,  he  said  he 
was  counting  the  days  until  his  return, 
and  there  were  one  or  two  little  touches 
in  his  letter  which  made  his  mother 
imeasy,  though  there  was  no  mention  of 
Christina.  And  now  they  would  be 
meeting  again,  and  she  must  speak  of 
him  or  it  would  seem  unnatural,  and 
tell  Christina  that  he  was  coming  back. 

*'  I  expect  Bernard  to  come  home  in 
two  or  three  weeks,"  she  said  one  day 
when  Christina  was  with  her  in  her 


garden,  tying  up  some  flowers  which 
had  been  beaten  down  by  a  storm  the 
night  before. 

"  Oh,  is  he  coming  back  % "  said 
Christina  as  indifferently  as  she  could  \ 
but  she  bent  her  head  over  the  flower- 
bed, and  turned  away  that  her  aunt 
might  not  see  her  face.  And  Mrs. 
Oswestry  could  not  but  see  that  she 
was  moved,  and  misinterpreted  her  con- 
fusion, thinking,  as  was  natural,  that 
her  flush  was  a  flush  of  pleasure,  and 
that  she  was  shy  of  showing  the  glad- 
ness the  tidings  had  brought  her.  She 
did  not  know  that  the}'  had  brought  her 
no  pleasure,  but  a  rush  of  shame  and 
regret  and  a  longing  to  escape  that  she 
might  not  be  forced  to  meet  him.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  memories  which 
constituted  Bernard's  happiness  had  be- 
come an  oppression  to  Chiistina  which 
she  would  fain  have  put  from  her,  which 
she  actually  had  put  out  of  sight  during 
his  absence,  but  which  had  started  from 
their  resting-places  at  the  sound  of  his 
name  and  the  prospect  of  his  return. 

Yes,  they  had  arisen,  and  were  now 
crowding  her  mind  and  overwhelming 
her  with  reproaches.  She  could  not 
help  thinking  of  him  as  she  bent  over 
the  flower-beds,  feeling  the  first  pang  of 
the  knowledge  which  had  been  thrust 
npon  her ;  as  she  walked  quickly  home 
across  the  heath;  as  she  sat  over  the 
sewing  in  the  evening ;  as  she  lay  sleep- 
less upon  her  narrow  bed ; — through  aU, 
the  thought  of  Bernard  stood  before  her — 
of  his  return  and  the  inevitable  meeting. 
And  yet  she  had  not  meant  to  bo  untrue. 
She  had  not  changed  towards  him ;  only 
she  no  longer  looked  to  the  Homestead 
as  her  future  home,  and  she  dreaded  the 
revival  of  old  hopes.  She  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  she  remembered  that 
three  weeks  lay  before  her,  three  weeks 
of  liberty :  she  would  try  to  forget  it, 
for  she  could  not  think  what  she  might 
do;  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
until  there  was  no  longer  a  way  of 
escape. 

In  the  meantime  the  fates  in  which 
she  trusted  were  weaving  new  nets  fop 
her  feet,  and  preparing  fresh  pitfalls 
along  her  path.  Miss  Cleasby  had  gra- 
dually made  some  acquaintances  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  now  she  was  about 
to  gather  them  together  as  a  return  for 
the  civility  that  had  been  shown  her; 
and  they  were  plea^^ed  at  the  novelty 
and  the  little  excitement,  and  thought 
the  Cleasbys  seemed  nice  people ;  for 
they  had  seen  more  of  Captain  Cleasby 
than  of  Augusta,  and  had  fortunately 
heard  nothing  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  between  them  when  the  plan 
was  first  suggested. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Walter,  certainly, — if 
you  think  it  will  be  proper ;  but  what 
do  they  eat,  and  what  do  they  drink, 
and  what  will  they  do  with  themselves 
when  they  do  come  ? " 

"  They  are  not  barbarians,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cleasby  ;  "  I  suppose  they  will  do 
what  other  people  do.  A  garden  party 
is  always  a  stupid  business,  but  I  supr 
pose  they  will  like  it." 

"  It  is  the  sports,  the  sports  and  pas- 
times that  weigh  upon  my  mind,"  said 
Augusta,  languidly. 

"  Well,  we  must  put  up  some  croquet- 
hoops,  I  suppose ;  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  take  any  part  in  what  you  call  the 
*  sports,'  though  I  never  heard  such  a 
word  used  except  in  connection  with 
schoolfeasts,  and  it  is  suggestive  of 
nothing  but  boys  jumping  in  sacks." 

^'  Sacks  !  boys  in  sacks  !  a  schoolfeast ! 
I  declare  you  have  hit  upon  the  very 
thing  !  We  will  ask  the  neighbours  to 
look  on ;  it  will  give  them  a  sense  of 
superiority,  and  they  will  not  expect  to 
be  entertained  themselves.  I  know  how 
the  thing  is  done — I  have  seen  it. 
Benches  full  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
clothes'  baskets  of  cake,  watering-pots 
of  tea.  We  can  do  it  beautifully  on  the 
lawn,  and  it  will  please  Mr.  Warde." 

"  The  devoted  Curate  !  of  course.  But 
oh,  Augusta,  I  don't  think  I  shall  like 
it  at  all.     Will  other  people  like  it  ? " 

"  Why  not]  They  can  play  croquet, 
or  dance  if  they  like  in  the  remote  per- 
spective. And  then  we  shall  have  done 
our  duty  by  the  parish." 

"  Is  this  the  sister  who  hated  schools 
and  poor  people,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Lady  Bounti- 
ful 1  "  said  Captain  Cleasby,  raising  his 
eyebrows  slightly.    "I  would  not  be  a 
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stumbling-block  for  the  world;  only 
forgive  me,  Gusty,  if  I  say  it  is  not 
quite  in  character." 

"  Am  I  never  to  grow  wiser  ?  Surely 
I  may  bo  inconsistent  if  I  like  ! " 

"  Of  course :  only  I  suppose  I  am 
privileged  to  make  my  observations; 
to  examine  the  motive  and  the  final 
cause.  If  you  were  an  oi-dinary  young 
lady,  I  should  suspect  you  of  admiring 
the  Curate  ;  but  you,  my  dear  Augusta, 
have  a  soul  above  curates." 

"  I  object  to  generalizations,"  said 
Miss  Cleasby  ;  "  there  are  dilferences  in 
curates.  As  to  Mr.  Warde,  most  cer- 
tainly I  do  admire  him  for  his  energy 
and  devotion  to  his  *  work,'  as  I  suppose 
he  would  call  it.  It  is  curious  that  a 
man  should  throw  himself  into  it  in  the 
way  he  does.  I  declare  the  other  day 
he  came  up  here  so  full  of  some  lad  or 
other  he  wanted  us  to  take  on  at  the 
farm,  because  he  was  not  doing  well 
where  he  was,  getting  into  bad  company 
and  bad  ways,  that  really  I  began  to  feel 
too  that  Jim  Barrow's  future  was  of  the 
highest  importance  and  an  all-absorbing 
interest.  I  laughed  after  he  was  gone, 
to  think  how  seriously  I  had  bent  my 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matter." 

"  You  cannot  make  me  afraid  for 
you,"  said  Walter,  smiling,  "though* 
you  do  look  so  unkindly  upon  my  little 
predilections;  I  nevertheless  give  you 
leave  to  admire  the  parson  as  much  as 
you  like.  Shall  we  say  the  4th — that  will 
be  Tuesday — for  this  festivity?  How 
amused  people  would  be  if  they  could 
see  you  and  me  giving  a  schoolfeast! 
But  in  these  uncivilized  regions,  where 
no  one  knows  us,  I  suppose  it  seems 
quite  natural  and  proper." 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  Captain  Cleasby 
only  further  stipulating  that  Christina 
should  be  asked.  "She  will  be  our 
greatest  ornament,  always  excepting 
your  curate.  Gusty,"  he  said  ;  and  though 
Miss  Cleasby  answered  that  "she  would 
be  more  ornamental  than  useful,"  she  had 
of  course  no  wish  to  exclude  her  from 
so  unlimited  an  entertainment. 

The  neighbourhood  generally  was 
pleased :  Mrs.  Sim  was  sure  that  it  was 
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very  kind,  and  her  daughters  would  be 
most  happy  to  assist  in  any  way  which 
lay  in  their  power ;  and  Lady  Eassett, 
an  old  friend  of  General  Cleashy's,  who 
lived  at  the  other  side  of  Overton,  heard 
Augusta  discussing  her  preparations, 
and  laughed  and  declared  she  should 
drive  over  with  a  party, — it  would  he 
so  amusing  to  see  Augusta  doing  the 
honours.  The  Giegsons  were  coming, 
and  ]Mr.  Warde,  of  course;  and  Christina 
had  received  a  cordial  invitation  from 
Miss  Cleashy.  She  would  not  say  no, 
but  she  hardly  knew  whether  she  was 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  going  among 
immbers  to  the  Park.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  troubled  by  any  of  the  mis- 
givings which  tormented  her  mother,  as 
to  how  she  would  appear  among  the 
neighbours  of  whom  she  knew  so  little, 
and  among  the  Cleashy s*  grand  friends 
who  wore  strangers  to  her ;  nor  that  she 
thouglit  of  them  in  connection  with 
herself:  but  that  now  for  the  first  time 
she  was  to  see  Captain  Cleashy  among 
his  old  acquaintances,  the  people  with 
whom  lie  had  interests  and  reminiscences 
in  common;  and  she  wondered  if  the 
new  circumstances  would  divide  her 
from  him,  and  if  she  would  again  see 
the  barrier  which  lately  she  had  almost 
overlooked. 

The  broad  stretch  of  level  lawn, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which 
led  down  to  it  from  the  terrace  at  the 
Park,  was,  as  everyone  said,  the  very 
place  in  which  to  give  a  schoolfeast 
The  low  fencing  separated  it  from  the 
fields  which  lay  beyond,  sloping  down  to 
the  road,  and  the  big  cedars  bounded  it 
on  the  one  side,  whilst  the  flower  garden 
and  standard  roses  lay  on  the  other. 
The  i lowers  were  still  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing, although  it  was  the  beginning  of 
September,  for  there  had  been  rain  the 
week  ])«*fore ;  and  Captain  Cleashy  had 
disconsolately  depicted  the  misfortunes 
attendant  on  a  wet  day.  "  I  know  how 
it  will  be,  Augusta,"  he  had  said:  "a 
line  iiK)rning,  of  course ;  no  excuse  for 
postponing  this  dreary  festivity ;  but 
just  as  we  get  them  seated  at  the  tables, 
down  will  come  the  rain,  and  we  are 
in  common  humanity  forced  to  invite  the 


whole  host,  wet  boots,  fustians,  an< 
everything  else,  into  the  house." 

**  It  will  not  rain,"  his  sister  hac 
answered ;  "  I  won't  allow  such  gram 
bling :"  and  she  had  proved  right ;  au( 
Tuesday  came,  and  the  sun  blazed  fiercely 
as  a  September  sun  should,  and  the  Iohj 
cool  shadows  lay  across  the  lawn,  azu 
tlie  south  wind  blew  over  the  brillian 
flower-beds  and  fluttered  the  folds  of  th< 
white  table-cloths. 

Augusta  stood  at  the  top  of  th< 
terrace  steps  to  receive  her  guests,  bu 
it  was  early  as  yet,  and  the  school  chiJ 
dren  had  not  arrived. 

'^  Dear  Augusta,  I  am  so  pleased  t< 
see  you  looking  so  well,"  Lady  Basset 
said,  as  she  stepped  out  from  th< 
drawing-room  on  to  the  terrace,  anc 
came  forward  and  kissed  her;  for  8h< 
had  known  her  for  years,  and  she  wa 
a  very  affectionate  gentlewoman,  with  i 
fair  complexion  and  pale  blue  eyes  anc 
a  caressing  manner.  She  had  her  tw< 
girls  with  her  and  several  other  youii| 
people,  and  they  all  clustered  round  thai 
hostess  with  some  cordiality  and  men 
curiosity,  for  they  were  seeing  her  onda 
new  circumstances,  and  Augusta  was  no 
generally  popular  with  young  ladies. 

**  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  wel 
again,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  Lady  Baa 
sett's  salutation  :  and  she  did  look  no 
only  well,  but  very  handsome,  standin| 
there  in  her  deep  mourning  among  th< 
girls  in  their  muslins  and  coloured  rib 
bons ;  for  there  was  something  strikinj 
in  the  contrast,  and  her  long  black  drea 
suited  her  massive  beauty  better  thai 
anything  lighter  or  more  girlish. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  she  said  t< 
Lady  Bassett;  '4t  is  so  hot,  and  tb 
children  have  not  come  yet : "  and  thei 
she  sat  down  herself  in  a  low  gardei 
chair  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  he 
younger  guests ;  for  it  had  never  beei 
her  habit  to  put  herself  out  of  her  wa; 
for  anyone ;  so  she  sat  pulling  i 
geranium  absently  to  pieces,  and  di< 
not  even  pay  much  heed  to  Lad; 
Bassett,  who  talked  at  intervals,  an< 
mentally  wondered  why  Augusta' 
manners  had  not  improved.  She  hai 
been    a  good    deal  in  the  sun    tha 
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morning,  and  the  chair  was  very  com- 
fortable, and  Lady  Bassett's  voice  was 
apt  to  sink  into  a  murmur,  and  the 
wind  blew  very  softly,  and  every- 
thing combined  had  a  soothing  effect ; 
and  when  Captain  Cleasby  came  round 
to  the  corner  of  the  terrace  where  they 
were  sitting  in  the  shade,  to  beg  his 
sister  to  come  and  receive  some  new 
arrivals,  he  found  that  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  that  she  was  breathing 
softly,  with  her  hands  lying  loosely 
upon  her  •  knees.  Lady  Eassett  was 
still  talking,  but  she  was  looking  away 
from  Augusta,  with  her  parasol  between 
her  and  her  auditor. 

"  I  was  just  telling  your  sister,"  she 
said,  "  that  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to 
have  some  more  flower-beds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cedar.  A  cedar  is  always 
such  a  dark  thing,"  said  Lady  Bassett,  a 
little  contemptuously. 

**  Yes,  you  are  quite  right — very  dark 
indeed,"  said  Walter,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said  in  his  vexation,  and  only 
anxious  to  shield  his  sister's  misbeha- 
viour. "  I  came  to  take  Augusta  away : 
the  Creeds  have  just  come;"  and  he 
took  one  of  his  sister's  hands  as  he 
spoke.  "  Gusty,  you  must  really  come," 
he  said,  with  rather  more  sharpness  in 
his  voice  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
Lady  Bassett  to  warrant. 

"Oh,  Walter ! "  said  his  sister,  slowly 
opening  her  eyes ;  and  then  she  snuled 
languidly. 

"  You  know  Admiral  Creed,  don't  you, 
Lady  Bassett  ? "  Walter  said,  to  give  her 
time  to  recover  hersel£  "  He  lives  three 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  Overton ;  they 
are  the  oldest  established  people  here- 
abouts, I  believe." 

**  Yes,  of  course  I  know  them.  Your 
brother  is  quite  right,  Augusta ;  you  had 
better  go  and  receive  them, — ^he  is  rather 
a  touchy  old  man.  Come,  my  dear,  you 
have  really  spoken  to  nobody  but  me." 

"  I  thought  Walter  was  equal  to  any 
number  of  young  ladies,"  said  Augusta; 
"  they  are  really  much  more  in  his  way 
than  mine."  But  at  last  she  did  relin- 
quish her  chair,  and  went  towards  the 
cluster  of  yoimg  ladies  and  the  young 
men  who  were  straying  about  on  the 


terrace,  rather  as  if  they  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 

Admiral  Creed  was  looking  hot  and 
fidgety,  for  no  one  but  Walter  had  been 
there  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  explain  why  his  wife  had  not  comBy 
and  to  represent  that  his  presence  was 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity 
of  chaperoning  his  daughter;  but  he 
calmed  himself  at  Augusta's  approach, 
and  only  wondered  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  miss  Mrs.  Creed  at  all. 

"  I  think  you  might  make  up  a  croquet 
set  now, — some  of  you  young  people,  I 
mean,"  she  said,  thereby  giving  mortal 
offence  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  the 
most  noted  croquet  player  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  pursued  the  game, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  "Walter, 
are  the  hoops  there  ?  I  hope  they  are  in 
the  shade.  Is  your  son  with  you,  Ad- 
miral Creed  % " 

**  Yes,  he  is  on  the  lawn  somewhere  : 
and  I  thought  I  might  bring  a  friend 
of  his — Fielder;  I  think  he  said  he 
used  to  know  you." 

"  Of  course — we  are  old  friends,"  said 
Augusta ;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
a  hiindsome  young  man  standing  a  little 
in  the  background,  and  smiled  as  he 
said  something  of  pleasure  at  meeting 
her  again,  thinking  of  the  conversation 
she  had  had  with  Walter,  in  which  Algy 
Fielder  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
But  she  had  not  any  more  time  for  him 
now ;  people  were  arriving  feust,  and  al- 
though Lady  Bassett  and  her  party  kept 
rather  distinct  from  them,  the  Overton 
people  all  knew  each  other,  and  there 
was  a  buzz  of  talk  and  a  sound  of 
laughter  as  they  stood  about  together 
in  groups,  or  looked  on  at  the  croquet 
players  knocking  the  balls  about  on  the 
lawn.  And  then  suddenly  there  was  a 
little  pause  in  the  conversation  of  those 
standing  nearest  to  the  glass  door,  arid 
people  looked  round ;  and  although  Cap- 
tain Cleasby's  back  was  turned,  he  felt 
instinctively  that  Christina  had  come 
amongst  them. 

He  knew  it  quite  well,  even  before 
Algy  Fielder  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  that 
girl,  Cleasby  1 "  and  he  answered  without 
turning  round,  only  for  a  minute  inter- 
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rupting  his  conversation  with  Lady 
Bassett :  "  Oh,  that  is  our  neighbour, 
Miss  North." 

*'  He  knew  it  by  instinct,"  his  friend 
said,  laughing :  and  then,  though  Captain 
Cleasby  still  talked  on  to  Lady  Bassett, 
he  moved  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  so 
as  to  see  how  Christina  was  received ; 
and  ho  saw  that  people  looked  at  her  a 
little  strangely ;  they  did  not  know  her, 
and  slie  did  not  know  them  ;  the  Over- 
ton people  were  affronted  at  the  attitude 
taken  towards  them  by  Mr.  North,  and 
would  not  be  the  first  to  make  advances 
to  his  granddaughter,  who  now  came 
amongst  them  for  the  first  time,  alone 
and  unprotected.  And  he  saw  too  that 
Christina  remained  standing  still  for  a 
moment  irresolutely;  and  though  he  was 
a  little  anxious,  his  eyes  rested  with 
pleasure  and  pride  upon  her  graceful 
figure.  He  was  too  far  off  to  see  clearly, 
but  he  knew  quite  well  how  erect  she 
was  holding  her  head,  and  how  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  looking  round  fear- 
lessly at  them  all. 

*'  How  on  earth  did  you  know  who  I 
meant?"  Algy  Fielder  asked  him. 

"  Simply  because  she  is  the  only  girl 
about  here  you  would  look  at  twice,"  he 
answered  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  Lady 
Bassett  did  not  hear;  and  it  was  true 
enough  that  he  had  known  well  that 
Christina  alone  among  his  guests  could 
call  any  marked  attention  upon  herself. 

His  sister  went  forward  to  meet  her, 
and  he  noticed  with  pleasure  the  cor- 
diality of  her  greeting;  and  then  she 
introduced  her  to  some  of  the  other 
visitors,  and  Captain  Cleasby,  relieved 
from  his  fears  lest  she  should  be  slighted, 
went  otf  to  attend  to  the  croquet  players, 
and  did  not  at  once  go  to  speak  to  her. 

Soon  after  there  was  a  general  crowd- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  terrace,  and  the 
croquet  players  interrupted  their  game, 
for  the  children,  headed  by  the  teachers, 
came  walking  in  procession  across  the 
lawn,  waving  their  blue  and  yellow 
banners ;  and  Mr.  Warde  followed,  evi- 
dently occupied  with  the  business  of 
the  (lii y,  and  thinking  chiefly  of  how  his 
chiUlnii  would  demean  themselves;  and 
there    was   a  general    bustle,   and   the 


children  gathered  round  the  tables. 
Most  of  the  visitors  remained  standing 
upon  the  terrace,  preserving  their  at- 
titude of  spectators,  but  Christina  went 
down  the  stairs  to  speak  to  the  poor 
people  whom  she  knew,  and  be  civil  to 
the  teachers ;  and  Miss  Cleasby  too  went 
down  on  to  the  lawn,  and  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Warde. 

"  I  hope  everything  has  been  properly 
arranged,"  she  said ;  "  please  give  any 
orders  you  like — ^we  know  so  little  about 
this  sort  of  thing.  Need  they  sit  any 
longer  staring  at  their  plates,  or  is  that 
a  necessary  part  of  the  proceedings  1" 

'*  Grace  has  not  been  said  yet,"  said 
Mr.  Warde  ;  and  then  he  moved  to  the 
end  of  the  long  table,  gave  the  order  to 
stand,  and  took  off  his  hat  Somehow, 
after  all  the  gossip  and  laughter  that 
had  been  going  on  around  her  a  minute 
before,  and  which  was  going  on  now  at  the 
further  end  of  the  lawn,  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  rows  of  solemn 
faces,  half  fearful,  half  expectant,  and 
the  sudden  silence.  Augusta  could 
have  smiled,  but  for  Mr.  Wardens  im- 
perturbable gravity,  as  he  said  grace 
in  sonorous  tones,  simply  but  soleumly, 
standing  bareheaded  on  the  lawn. 

And  then  the  real  business  of  the 
day  began.  Some  of  the  young  people 
came  down  from  the  terrace  to  help  in 
waiting  on  the  children,  and  if  the 
principal  actors  were  grave  and  silent, 
at  least  laughter  and  merrymaking  went 
on  around  them,  to  which  they  paid  no 
sort  of  heed ;  and  the  young  men  made 
their  little  flattering  speeches,  and  the 
girls  smiled  and  chattered,  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  sunshine  and  the  shade ; 
and  Captain  Cleasby  sat  on  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tables,  talking  to  Christina. 
There  he  stayed  in  spite  of  Lady  Bassett, 
who  smiled  as  she  passed,  and  told  him 
it  was  an  undignified  position  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Warde's  frank  remark  that  he  was  rathci 
in  the  way. 

"  Why  should  they  want  to  disturl 
us  ?  It  is  very  hard  that  I  mayn't  have 
my  little  pleasures,"  he  said  to  Christina, 

He  had  seen  that  people  looked  at  hei 
curiously,   and  he  was  determined  tc 
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make  it  up  to  her — or  rather  that  had 
been  the  motive  he  had  avowed  to  him- 
self when  he  first  took  his  place  by  her, 
but  it  was  forgotten  now.  Augusta  was 
too  wise  to  make  any  attempt  at  inter- 
ference, but  she  noticed  it  as  she  sat 
under  the  cedar,  and  it  confirmed  a 
determination  she  had  conceived  some 
days  before. 

"  What  a  pretty  girl !  but  who  is  she? " 
said  Lady  Bassett,  looking  at  Christina. 

"She  lives  close  to  us — a  grand- 
daughter of  the  old  Mr.  North  who 
used  to  live  here,  you  know,"  said 
Augusta.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
be  likely  to  have  met  her  before ;  they 
keep  very  much  to  themselves.  We 
don't  know  them  very  well,  though  we 
are  such  near  neighbours." 

"  Walter  seems  to  know  lier  pretty 
well,"  said  young  Fielder,  puttuig  up 
his  eye-glass. 

Miss  Cleasby  took  no  notice  of  the 
observation,  but  she  heard  it  neverthe- 
less, and  turned  away  rather  quickly  to 
speak  to  Admiral  Creed ;  but  she  could 
not  escape  from  discussion  of  the 
Norths. 

"So  that  is  one  of  the  Norths  who 
used  to  live  here  ? "  he  said.  "I  re- 
member their  leaving,  of  course,  but  I 
understood  the  old  man  would  see  no 
one  now.  They  were  entirely  ruined — 
the  son  did  something  very  discredit- 
able, I  believe — this  girl's  father,  I 
suppose." 

*•  I  suppose  so,"  said  Augusta  :  and 
soon  after  she  got  up  and  walked  away 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Warde,  who  was  arrang- 
ing what  she  had  called  the  "sports 
and  pastimes." 

"  The  Cleasbys  seem  quite  to  have 
taken  up  the  neighbourhood,"  said  Lady 
Bassett. 

"With  a  vengeance!"  said  Admiral 
Creed.  "  Upon  my  word,  there  are 
heaps  of  people  here  I  hardly  know. 
The  parson  she  seems  to  think  so  much 
of  is  an  excellent  fellow,  I  believe,  but 
he  is  not  a  man  you  care  to  ask  to 
dinner  ! " 

Thus  did  people  look  on  at  their  hosts 
from  their  various  points  of  view,  while 
the  shadows  lengthened  and  the  sinking 
sun  blazed   upon  the  windows  of  the 


house;  and  gradually  they  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  children's  spirits  flagged, 
and  Mr.  Warde  got  them  into  order 
and  marched  them  off,  cheering  lustily 
for  the  "  Squire  "  and  his  sister. 

Miss  Cleasby  was  still  lingering  on 
the  lawn,  though  the  grass  was  growing 
damp  with  dew,  and  she  owned  to  being 
tired  of  it  all.  Many  of  her  guests 
had  not  yet  taken  their  departure ;  and 
when  Admiral  Creed's  carriage  did  not 
come,  Miss  Cleasby  proposed  that  they 
should  go  into  the  house,  for  already  it 
was  growing  chilly,  and  the  sun  had  set. 

Conversation  fijagged,  as  was  natural, 
during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
followed.  Admiral  Creed  fretted  and 
fumed,  and  openly  wondered  why  his 
coachman  was  so  unpunctual;  and  the 
young  ladies  tried  to  make  friends  with 
Miss  Cleasby's  retriever,  who  was  as 
indifferent  and  unsociable  as  his  mistress; 
and  Captain  Cleasby,  who  might  have 
been  of  use,  had  gone  to  the  stables 
with  some  of  the  young  men.  But  the 
time  did  not  seem  long  to  Christina. 
She  had  not  yet  gone  home,  because 
just  now  she  was  not  so  placed  as  to 
make  it  convenient  for  her  to  take  her 
leave.  She  was  standing  in  a  recess  of 
the  window  just  behind  the  curtain,  and 
old  Mrs.  Grogson  was  sitting  before  her 
and  had  begun  to  tell  her  a  long  story 
about  a  schoolfeast  she  had  once  given 
when  she  was  first  married.  The  old 
lady  was  very  deaf,  and  Christina  was 
called  upon  to  make  no  response,  and 
could  only  smile  and  nod  her  head  in 
answer ;  and  Mrs.  Gregson  was  pleased, 
and  thought  that  she  was  a  nice  girl 
and  interested  in  an  old  woman's  talk, 
and  did  not  know  that  Christina  was 
only  living  the  afternoon  over  again  and 
smiling  at  her  own  recollections. 

And  so  Mrs.  Gregson  went  on  in  her 
quavering  animated  old  voice,  and 
Christina  stood  there  half  leaning  back 
against  the  open  window,  and  her  lips 
just  parted  with  that  unconscious  smile, 
when,  suddenly,  voices  in  the  garden 
outside  struck  upon  her  ear  and  brought 
a  change  over  her  thoughts.  There  had 
been  laughing  and  talking  going  on  all 
around  her,  and  she  had  paid  no  heed 
to  it,  she  had  not  even  heard  it ;  and  the 
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voices  below  the  window  outside  on  the 
terrace  were  not  loud,  and  she  was  not 
listening,  and  yet  as  she  caught  the  first 
word  her  attention  was  fixed,  and  she 
could  not  help  hearing  what  was  said. 

"  Don't  be  such  an  idiot,  AJgy.  You 
will  be  asking  me  next  if  I  have  any 
intentions  with  regard  to  old  Miss 
Tren chard,  who  wears  a  front  and  a  poke 
bonnet ! " 

"So  I  shall,  my  dear  fellow,  when 
you  devote  yourself  to  Miss  Trenchard 
for  a  whole  afternoon  and  speak  to  no 
one  else, — of  course,  if  you  did,  people 
would  begin  to  talk." 

Christina  did  not  tell  herself  that 
they  were  speaking  of  her,  but  a  sudden 
flush  came  over  her  face,  and  she  made 
an  involuntary  movement  as  if  to  escape ; 
but  Mrs.  Gregson  was  in  front  of  her, 
still  chattering  on  placidly,  and  there 
was  a  table  in  the  way,  and  she  was  as 
it  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side. 

*'  Half  the  harm  in  the  world  is  done 
by  what  you  call  *talk,' "  she  heard  Cap- 
tain Cleasby  say.  "As  to  Miss  North, 
somebody  said  she  was  to  marry  her 
cousin,  so  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
nonsense :  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  any  mischief 
should  be  made  by  a  friend  of  mine.'* 

Then  there  was  a  tramp  of  footsteps 
on  the  gravel,  and  Christina  knew  that 
Captain  Cleasby  had  moved  off,  but 
still  the  conversation  went  on  below  the 
window,  and  now  it  was  young  Mr.  Creed 
who  spoke. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  Cleasby  to 
talk,"  he  said,  "but  he  cannot  expect 
people  not  to  be  amused  at  his  way  of 
going  on.  Do  you  remember  how  he 
flirted  with  that  girl  at  Naplts,  Fielder  ? 
I  believe  his  sister  was  very  angry  about 
it ;  and  all  the  world  was  astonished 
when  she  married  that  Captain  Davison." 
"  I  rather  think  you  had  better  keep 
your  reminiscences  to  yourself :  ho  was 
not  half  pleased  at  my  making  fun  of 
him  about  Miss  North  :  and  after  all  I 
don't  wonder, — she  is  pretty  enough  for 
anything;  but  I  suppose  he  will  look 
out  for  money,  or  connection,  or  some- 
thing, if  he  ever  does  get  hiniwlf— " 
And  at  that  moment  Christina  came 
suddenly   out  of  the   corner,    pushing 


against  the  table  and  inteirupting  Mn* 
Gregson's  discourse,  and  coming  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Are  you  going )  "  said  Miss  Cleasby, 
as  she  came  up  to  her  with  her  cheeks 
still  flushed  by  the  sudden  rush  of  shazoe 
and  indignation,  and  her  lips  no  longer 
parted,  but  firmly  shut. 

Yes,  she  was  going,  she  said :  and  she 
made  her  way  out  from  amongst  them, 
all,  and  went  rapidly  down  the  slope 
towards  her  home,  that  she  might  not 
run  any  risk  of  again  meeting  Captain 
Cleasby.     "Why  did  people  say  such 
things ) "  she  was  thinking  to  herself  aa 
she  passed  along  quickly.     Oh,  it  waa 
cruel,  it  was  horrible;  why  should  people 
say  such  things  just  because — ^because-— 
Captain  Cleasby  had  been  friendly  to 
her  1   Her  afternoon  had  been  so  happy : 
she  had  not  thought  of  anything  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment ;  she  had 
not  been  in  any  way  deceived,  and  yet 
Captain  Cleasby  had  been  different  ficom 
usual     And  now  she  knew  that  all  the 
time  he  thought  she  was  going  to  many 
her  cousin.     It  was  some  silly  report,  q£ 
course — no  one  really  knew  how  mat- 
ters stood  between  her   and  Bernard, 
except  themselves ; — still  his  words  had 
given  her  a  sharp  pang.     How  indif- 
ferently, how  carelessly  he  had  spoken ! 
"  She  is  a  charming  girl*'     The  words 
came  back  to  her,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
as  he  had  uttered  them,  and  indignation 
almost  mastered  her  pain.     Then  again 
she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  not  his 
fault :  he  was  anxious  that  people  should 
not,  as  he  said,  talk  about  her,  and  she 
supposed  it  was  his  way  to  be  soft  and 
gentle  and  friendly.     His  friends  bad 
spoken  of  that  other  girl  abroad  who 
had  married  Captain  Davison ;  but  what 
did  it  matter  to  her  1  why  should  he 
not  have  admired  other  girls?     Only 
now  she  would  be  on  her  guard,  not 
because    of   him,    or    of   herself,    but 
because  no  one  should  have  cause  to 
blame  him  or  her. 

CIIAPTEK  X. 

The  dusky  air  was  heavy  and  sweet 
and  damp  with  the  gathering  dews  of  a 
warm  autumn  evening  :  it  is  a  chanu 
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quite  distinct  from  the^  after-glow  of 
Bummer  sunsets,  and  yet  it  iias  an  at- 
traction which  perhaps  nothing  in 
summer  can  equal.  Faintly,  very 
faintly,  the  stars  were  beginning  to 
shine  forth,  and  the  young  moon 
showed  a  dim  image  of  herself  rising 
above  the  woods,  whose  varied  foliage 
had  faded  into  one  soft  grey  line  rising 
and  falling  in  wavy  outline  against  the 
sky,  hardly  distinguishable  from  it  in 
the  waning  light.  The  fallen  leaves  no 
longer  rustled,  but  lay  damp  and  soft 
beneath  her  feet,  as  Christina  made  her 
rapid  way  along  the  avenue  under  the 
great  lime-trees.  And  now  she  was 
passing  down  into  the  Hollow  where  the 
White  House  lay ;  she  had  reached  the 
gate,  and  for  the  first  time  she  was 
roused  from  her  own  thoughts,  roused 
to  surprise  and  a  sort  of  vague  fear. 
There  was  a  carriage  standing  in  the 
load,  and  the  house-door  was  wide  open, 
and  a  sound  of  murmuring  voices  came 
to  her  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
garden.  Her  mother  was  in  the  passage 
with  a  man,  and  now  she  could  see  that 
it  was  the  doctor. 

"  No  excitement  should  be  permitted, 
my  dear  madam,"  he  was  saying  pom- 
pously, waving  his  little  fat,  white 
hands.  *'  In  these  cases  quiet  is  all- 
important.  Mr.  North  is  evidently  a 
nervous  subject;  he  should  remain  quiet 
until  to-morrow.  I  will  call  early  in  the 
day." 

"Oh,  what  is  iti"  said  Christina, 
coming  up,  pale,  and  with  frightened 
eyes. 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  young 
lady.  It  is'  nothing  to  alarm  yourself 
about.  Your  grandpapa  is  not  so  young 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  we  must  all  expect 
these  little  accidents  as  we  get  on  in  life. 
He  has  had  a  slight  seizure.  I  have 
been  begging  your  mamma  to  preserve 
absolute  quiet  in  the  sick  chamber,  and 
I  think  we  may  hope  to  see  him  much 
better  to-morrow.  I  will  call  early," 
said  the  little  doctor;  and  then  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  compla- 
cently, and  trotted  away  down  the 
garden-walk. 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  1 "  said 
Christina,    unreasonably    enough,    yet 


with  the  remorse  so  natural  when  we 
have  been  making  merry  and  feasting 
whilst  a  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  the 
place  we  left  vacant. 

"  How  could  I  ?  Whom  could  I 
send  1 "  asked  her  mother  fretfully. 
"  What  good  could  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  here?  It  was  all  so 
sudden.  They  said  it  was  something 
paralytic.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Evans,  of 
course,  and  then  by  the  time  he  came 
your  grandfather  was  better  and  nearly 
himself,  and  very  angry  with  me  fop 
having  sent  for  him.  What  could  I 
do  1  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  he  is 
not  ill.  He  is  ill,  very  ill  indeed ;  and 
he  may  die,  though  Dt,  Evans  does  like 
to  rub  his  hands  and  talk  about  rest 
and  quiet." 

"  No  ;  why  should  he  die  1  Why  do 
you  say  such  things  ? "  said  Christina, 
with  impatience;  and  she  went  in  sadly^ 
and  took  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  throw- 
ing them  down  carelessly  on  the  old 
chest  in  the  hall,  and  pushed  back  the 
hair  wearily  from  her  face.  How  happy 
she  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  how 
changed  it  all  was  now  1  Yet  it  was 
not  her  grandfather's  illness  which  had 
wrought  the  greatest  change  of  all.  She 
went  gently  into  his  room,  where  he  was 
sitting  in  an  easy-chair.  He  was  striving 
to  look  as  usual,  but  there  was  a  strange 
pallor  about  his  face,  and  an  unnatural 
stiffness  in  his  attitude. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  grandpapa," 
said  Christina,  softly. 

"  I  am  no  better  for  seeing  that  littJe 
fool  Evans.  Why  can't  a  man  be  left 
to  himself  if  he  does  feel  a  little  faint,  I 
wonder  ?  A  glass  of  brandy  would  have 
brought  me  to  in  a  second,  if  they  had 
had  the  sense  to  give  it  me,  instead  of 
moaning  and  sighing  and  sending  for 
the  doctor.  You  mind,  Christina, — if 
ever  I'm  taken  like  this  again,  you  give 
me  a  dram,  and  don't  let  anyone  come 
near  me  with  a  medicine-chest." 

"  You  will  be  better  when  it  is  codeE^ 
grandpapa,"  said  Christina,  without 
answering  him  directly.  "  It  is  so 
hot  to-night : "  and  she  went  and  put 
back  the  curtains  from  the  window,  and 
looked  out  into  the  misty  twilight. 

''  I  should  he  better  if  I  had  not  sack 
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a  lot  of  worry,"  said  ^Ir.  North  ;  "  it  is 
hard  when  a  man  is  growing  old  and  he 
has  no  son  to  take  his  j^laco,  and  nothing 
but  women  about  him.  It  would  be 
very  dilferent  if  you  had  a  brother,  or  if 
you  were  married,  Christina/' 

(Uiristina  shivered,  and  pressed  her 
hands  together.  "  Can't  I  do  anything, 
grandpapa  1"  she  said,  wistfully. 

"  2s 0,  of  course  you  can't;  women  are 
of  no  use  except  to  spend  money  and 
get  themselves  married.  But,  after  all,  if 
you  were  to  be  a  girl,'  I'd  just  as  soon 
have  had  you  as  anyone  else ;  you're 
not  such  a  fool  as  some,  and  you're 
uncommonly  pretty." 

lie  spoke  irritably,  yet  he  looked  at 
her  with  j)ride. 

*^  Go  and  see  what  messes  they  are 
getting  ready  for  me,  and  send  Janet 
up,"  ho  said.  "Good-night,  Christina; 
you  are  as  pale  as  a  sheet." 

Christina  went  down  to  the  parlour, 
where  candles  had  been  lighted  and 
where  her  mother  was  sitting,  and 
mechanically  took  up  her  work. 

"  It  is  something  on  his  mind,  I  do 
belie vo,"  Mrs.  North  was  saying ;  "  he 
hasn't  been  himself  for  weeks,  and  now 
the  rent  lias  been  due  this  fortnight, 
and  gooilness  knows  where  it  is  to  come 
from.  1  f  he  could  give  in  and  let  it  rest, 
we  niij^'ht  do  it  well  enough,  but  he'll 
never  let  it  be  till  we  are  all  in  the 
workhouse.  He  won't  take  a  favour 
even  from  Mr.  Warde,  though  he  is 
sucli  a  friend.  Did  you  see  him  this 
afternoon?"  said  Mrs.  North:  and,  as 
she  asked  the  question,  she  laid  down 
her  work  and  looked  a  little  anxiously 
at  Christina.  ** 

*' Y«  s,  1  saw 'him,"  said  Christina; 
and   slie  was  tob   sad  at  heart  to  be 


her,  that  she  did  not  mind,  and  anger 
had  forced  back  the  tears  and  deadened 
the  pang;  but  Avhen  she  was  alone  in 
silence  and  solitude,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  distract  her  thoughts,  she 
vainly  strove  to  banish  her  recollections. 
All  but  the  one  thing  faded  into  insig- 
nificance :  she  forgot  her  anger,  and  her 
resolutions,  and  her  pride,  and  the  only 
thing  that  remained  with  her  was  the 
consciousness  of  Captain  Cleasby's  words 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
thrust  upon  her.  l^hen  she  knew  that 
the  words  of  no  other  man  on  earth 
could  have  mattered  so  much  to  her. 
Again  and  again  as  they  came  back  to 
her  this  consciousness  grew  stronger, 
but  yet  she  would  not  own  it  to  herself 
"  It  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  said,  over 
and  over  again,  and  then  she  began  to 
think  how  impossible  it  was  that  it 
should  be  anything  to  her.  He  had 
been  kind  and  i'riondly  always,  and 
that  afternoon  he  had  perhaps  been 
something  more.  No ;  why  should  she 
think  of  that  afternoon  1  she  knew  now 
that  he  had  not  meant  it.  And  then 
she  was  pledged  to  Bernard.  Involun- 
tarily she  clasped  her  hands  tight 
together  as  she  thought  of  it  Why 
should  she  not  be  true  ]  Why  should 
she  be  afraid  1  What  was  there  in  her 
relations  with  Captain  Cleasby  to  make 
her  afraid  ?  He  was  not  like  Bernard. 
Bernard  was  handsome  and  eager  and 
upright,  and  he  cared  for  her ;  he  had 
cared  for  her  always.  And  what  was 
Walter  Cleasby?  He  was  not  hand- 
some, like  Bernard ;  he  was  slight  and 
pale,  and  there  was  no  enthusiasm  or 
impetuosity  about  him ;  she  had  never 
heard  him  say  or  do  anything  remark- 
able.    She  said  to  herself  that  people 


imj),itient  of  the  question /ipd  bf 'her     would    not  call    him  very  clever, — he 


mot  her  s  anxiety : .  and  after  that  they 
stitched  in  silence  unfcil  the  old  clock 
struclc  ten ;  then  they  rose  and  stole 
noiseh\sisIy  up  the  stairs  to  thsii;  own 
rooms,  iiut Chtistii)|i djd^t pftjiwifl  ;^ 
she  i)ut  dofrnftM  candle  on  the'table, 
and  wfilked  restlessly  about  the  room. 

81  le  had  been  Ikrong  onl«  because  she 
was  proud,  and  her^pride  nad  received 
a  shock  ;  she  had  said  to  herself  whilst 
her  indignation  was  still  strong  within 


had  never  distinguished  himself;  he 
had  no  public  spirit  nor  active  interest 
[in  practical  matters ;  he  was  not  even 
rery  anxious  to  do  his  duty;  all  his 
ife  he  had  been  accustomed  to  go 
lis  own  way  and  wander  at  -his  will, 
And  yet  she  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing that  made  her  afraid  for  herself^ 
only  she  would  not  bo  conquered;  she 
would  own  to  no  one  that  she  had 
cause  for  fear. 
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If  Miss  Cleasby  had  feared  for  Chris- 
tina before,  she  feared  none  the  less  now, 
though  her  brother  had  ridiculed  her 
fears,  though  he  had  declared  to  her 
seriously  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  any  attachment  on  her  part.  He  had 
assured  her  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  marrying  her  or  anybody. 
•*  I  believe  it  is  my  marrying  that  you 
are  so  much  afraid  of,"  he  had  said,  "for 
I  am  sure  you  think  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  speculation  for  anyone  to  marry 
me."  Then  she  had  answered  that  she 
might  have  had  some  such  thought,  but 
yet  that  it  was  not  his  marrying  that 
she  feared  most. 

"  I  think  any  girl  you  married  might 
be  disappointed,  Walter,"  she  had  said  : 
"but  what  I  fear  most  is  that  you  will 
make  Christina  unhappy  ;  that  she  may 
Jeaiii  to  care  for  you  though  you  do 
not  care  for  her." 

Miss  Cleasby  was  quite  aware  of  her 
brother's  faults,  and,  though  very  fond 
of  him,  she  was  blinded  by  no  sisterly 
partiality.  What  was  it,  then,  that  made 
her  fear  for  Christina,  even  as  Christina 
had  been  forced  to  fear  for  herself]  He 
had  not  the  beauty  of  feature,  nor  that 
of  high  health,  and  yet  there  was  a  force 
about  his  slight  figure  wliich  broader 
and  stronger  men  lacked  :  other  men's 
eyes  might  be  larger  and  finer,  but  they 
had.  not  the  light  which  glanced  in  his ; 
and  then  his  mouth,  like  his  sister's, 
was  beautiful,  and  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  sweetness  of  his  smile. 
Augusta  had  loved  him  since  he  was  a 
little  delicate  boy  in  hoUand  blouses, 
independent,  undemonstrative,  and  gen- 
tle; and  then  she  remembered  him  as 
a  schoolboy,  not  conceited,  but  self- 
reliant  and  unambitious;  and  then  as 
a  young  man  abroad,  fond  of  society, 
and  popular,  and  more  or  less  idle.  Ho 
jiever  seemed  to  have  exerted  himself, 
and  yet  he  had  somehow  contrived  to  ^ 
ItMin  something  of  nearly  everything,  i 
He  liad  done  creditably  at  college;  lie^ 
knew  something  of  music  ;  he  could ^ 
sketch  in  water-colours,  and  take  a  like- 
ness ;  he  knew  a  little  botany  and  geo- 
logy ;  and,  living  so  much  abroad,  he  had 
easily  acquired  modern  languages :  what 
was  more,  he  could  talk  about  everything 


which  he  knew,  and  about  some  things 
which  he  did  not  know.     Perhaps  he 
knew  least  of  theology;  yet  he  would 
not  have  been  at  a  loss,  dining  in  com- 
pany with  bishops  and  divines.     At  the 
same  time  he  never  paraded  his  know- 
ledge ;   simply  he  had  a  capacity   for 
throwing  himself  into  the  interests  of 
those  around  him,  and  making  use  of 
any    materials   which   might   come  to 
hand.     He  had  charmed  Mr.  Gregson 
by  his  appreciation  of  his  architectural 
drawings ;  he  had  won  Farmer  Kawson's 
heart  during  the  hour  he  spent  walking 
over  his  fields  with  him,  discoursing  of 
the  crops :  and   this  though   he  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  architecture  or  of 
farming.      But    perhaps    it  was    with 
women   that  he  got  on  best.       With 
elderly  ladies  there  was  something  about 
him    at    once    self-reliant    and    defer- 
ential, which   gave   them    a   motherly 
feeling  towards  him,  and  he  had  always 
been   popular  with  girls.     Yet,  whilst 
&anknes8    was    not  his  distinguishing 
characteristic,  there  was  nothing  hypo- 
critical   about    him.       Without    being 
deeply  affectionate  or  easily  imi)re8sed, 
he  was  friendly,  unfastidious,  and  open 
to  kindness.     He  himself  was  wont  to 
declare  to  his  sister  that  he  was  a  sham. 
"I   can   appear  to   know  almost   any- 
thing," he    had  said.      "And    to  like 
almost  everybody,"  she  had  added  ;  but 
she  smiled  at  him  as  she  said  it,  and 
in  truth  she  did  not  well  see  how  he 
could  be  other  than  he  was  :  there  would 
always  be  a  charm  about  him   which 
nothing  could  destroy;  and  it  was  all 
this  which  made  her  fear  for  Christina. 
She    had  llVed  in   the    world;   she 
understood    its   temper  without  caring 
;nuch  to  conciliate  it,  and  could  foretell 
*ixs  judgments  without  greatly  respecting- 
them.     She  had  been  what  people  call 
fashionable ;  she  was  now  a  little  tired 
and  blasee,  btit  she  neither  was  nor  ever 
had  been  a  worldly  woman.     Her  fear, 
lis'shatr'^ad  cpijfessed  to    her 'brother, 
was,  not  lest  he  should  marry  Christina, 
— though  it  would  have  been  desirable 
that  his  wife  should  bring  him  money 
or   connection,    she  would   have   been 
content  that  he    should  forego    these 
thi:ig*.   in    a   marriogo    of    captivation, 
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where   the   charm  was  one    she  could 
herself    appreciate    and   feel, — but,   as 
she  had  said,  she  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  capable  of  a  serious  attachment ; 
nothing    in  his   manner  or   his  words 
had  led  her  to  suppose  that  any  such 
thing  could  spring  from  his  intercourse 
with   Christina.     He  liked  her   as  he 
liked  other  pretty  girls,  only   perhaps 
rather  better,  because  of  her  ingenuous- 
ness and  peculiar  beauty ;  and  she  felt 
that    Christina  would   not  be   content 
with  this — at  least,  she  would  not  be 
content  if  the  present  state  of  things 
were  to  go  on  much  longer.    Was  it  not 
natural  that  in  her  lonely  life  this  new 
element  should  create  a  dangerous  stir, 
and  raise  a  storm  which  could  not  be 
allayed  ]      She  had  not  thought  of  it 
so  mucli  before  that  day  of  the  school- 
feast;  but  when  the  girl  came  out  of 
her  corner  in  that  abrupt,  startled  way, 
with  her  eyes  so  bright  and  her  cheeks 
so    flushed,   and    held    out  her    hand 
to    say    good-bye,    Miss    Cleasby   had 
felt  it  tremble  in  hers,  and  all  her  fears 
had   been    strengthened.       What  had 
they  been  saying  to  her?     What  had 
wrought  the  change  1    Had  Walter  gone 
further  than  he  had  meant  to  gol  or 
had  that  old  Mrs.   Gregson  interfered 
to  warn  her  ?     No ;  she  did  not  think 
that  possible  :  Mrs.  Gregson  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  see  or  hear  any- 
thing.  And  yet  she  ought  to  be  warned, 
and  she  had  no    friend  or  relation  to 
speak  a  word  or  do  anything  to  guard 
her.     She  almost  wished  that  she  were 
herself  her  friend  or  relation,  that  she 
might  speak  some  such  word ;  but  the 
position  in  which  she  stood  as  his  sister 
seemed  to  make  it  impossible.     Then 
she  bethought  her  that,  after  all,  such 
considerations   ought  not  to  stand  in 
her  way  :  she  did  not  think  that  she 
could  go   straight  to  the  girl  herself; 
but  if  by  some  chance  she  might  meet 
the  mother  or  the  aunt,  she  had  almost 
resolved   that  she   would    speak  some 
ambiguous    word    of   warning,    which, 
without  compromising  her   brother   or 
Christina,    might   serve    to   make   her 
friends    discourage    the   meetings    and 
constant    intercourse.      Yet    she     had 
formed  no  distinct  plan;  she  had  not 


as  yet  met  Mrs.  North;  she  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  White  House ;  and  if 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  easily,  she 
was  not  disposed  to  make  any  yiolent 
effort  to  accomplish  it.  However,  for- 
tune favoured  her.  She  was  diiying 
into  Overton  the  day  after  that  in  which 
Christina  had  been  at  the  Park,  and 
her  brother  had  asked  her  to  drop  some 
birds  at  the  White  House  on  her  way. 

*^  At  any  rate  this  is  an  offering  to 
which  old  North  cannot  take  exception,* 
he  had  said  ;  "though  I  verily  belierve^ 
poor  people,  a  leg  of  mutton  would  ht 
more  to  the  purpose;  but  the  conveiir 
tionalities  forbid  one  to  bestow  legs  of 
mutton  on  one's  friends." 

And  Miss  Cleasby  had  started,  drir- 
ing  herself  in  the  pony  carriage;  and 
when  she  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  North  was  in  tbe 
garden.  Her  first  instinct  had  been 
to  draw  back ;  but  Miss  Cleasby  intro- 
duced herself  so  pleasantly,  and  asked 
so  cordially  after  the  old  man,  that 
Mrs.  North  could  not  but  respond  civilly, 
and  she  came  and  stood  by  the  carriage^ 
talking  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  the 
groom  took  the  birds  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  much  that  she  was  able 
to  say ;  but  she  asked  for  Christina, 
and  heard  that  she  was  out  on  the 
moor,  and  then  there  was  reference  made 
to  her  brother,  and  she  owned  that  he 
too  found  the  moor  very  attractive — 
she  was  afraid  that  he  idled  away  a 
good  deal  of  his  time. 

"  He  finds  it  very  dull  at  homo,  I  am 
afraid,"  she  said.  "  You  see,  Mrs.  North, 
he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  a  set- 
tled life :  we  have  been  such  wanderers. 
But  I  wish  he  would  stay  more  at  home, 
or  take  more  interest  in  the  estate,  for  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  profitable  employ- 
ment to  be  always  idling  about  in  the 
sunshine :  it  cannot  be  right  for  any- 


one. 


It 


**  No,  indeed.  Miss  Cleasby;  I  dare  say 
you  feel  responsible." 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  said,  smiling;  "a 
little,  perhaps ;  but  of  course  brothers 
always  think  they  know  best.  It  is  not 
as  if  he  were  a  girl." 

And  something  in  her  tone  suddenly 
turned  Mrs.  NotUi's  thoughts  to  fatt 
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own  girl,  and  she  coloured,  wondering 
if  she  had  been  foolish  in  leaving  her  so 
much  to  herself  and  if  this  were  meant 
for  a  warning. 

"  I  don't  think  being  a  girl  makes 
any  difference  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs. 
North ;  and  though  she  was  fluttered, 
and  a  little  agitated,  she  drew  herself  up 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity.  "  I  should 
trust  a  girl  as  soon  as  any  young  man — 
indeed  sooner  than  most." 

"  Yes ;  only  young  men  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves," 
said  Augusta :  and  then  the  groom  came 
back,  and  there  could  be  no  more  private 
conversation,  and  she  drove  off  after  a 
few  more  words. 

But  Mrs.  North  went  back  into  her 
house  disturbed  and  heavy  at  heart. 
What  had  ^Miss  Cleasby  meant  1  Surely 
it  had  been  a  warning,  and  if  so  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  it. 

And  then  there  came  another  caution 
from  another  quarter  to  add  to  her 
trouble.  Janet,  too,  had  made  her 
observations,  and  rushed  to  her  conclu- 
sions ;  and  she  had  heard  them  talking 
one  day  in  the  servants'  hall  at  the 
Park :  "  And  they  do  say,  ma'am,  as 
young  Captain  Cleasby  thinks  a  deal  on 
our  Miss  Christina ;  but  they  say  as  he 
was  always  a  man  for  young  ladies,  and 
had  always  some  fancy  or  other  in  his 
head."  And  though  Mrs.  North  had 
silenced  her,  and  said  something  angrily 
about  not  caring  to  listen  to  gossip,  she 
nevertheless  was  disturbed  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

It  would  be  a  real  grief  to  her  if,  for 
the  sake  of  a  passing  girlish  fancy  which 
would  never  come  to  anything,  Christina 
should  throw  away  her  prospect  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  future  under  the 
kind  guardianship  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Warde. 

She  was  timid  and  vacillating  by 
nature,  and  she  dreaded  any  collision 
with  Christina,  but  yet  she  thought  that 
something  must  be  done  and  some  ad- 
monition given ;  and  two  days  after 
Miss  Cleasby 's  visit  she  for  the  first 
time  touched  upon  the  subject. 

Christina  had  come  in  with  her  hands 
full  of  flowers.  Captain  Cleasby  had 
given  them  to  her,  she  said ;  he  thought 


they  might  be  a  pleasure  to  her  grand- 
father, if  he  did  not  know  where  they 
came  from. 

"And  he  is  not  likely  to  ask,"  said 
Christina,  carelessly,  as  she  put  down 
the  flowers  on  the  parlour  table  and 
began  to  arrange  them. 

Mrs.  North  was  sitting  opposite,  at 
her  work,  and  now  she  stitched  more 
assiduously  than  ever,  and  a  cloud  came 
over  her  face,  but  Christina  did  not 
notice  it.  She  had  met  Captain  Cleasby 
quite  casually  at  her  gate,  and  nothing 
had  passed  between  them  except  a  few 
indifferent  words,  and  she  had  not 
sought  the  meeting— indeed,  of  late  she 
had  avoided  him — not,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self, because  of  him  or  because  of  her> 
self,  but  because  she  would  give  no  one 
a  pretext  for  talking  of  her ;  and  some- 
how she  had  tried  to  forget  those  words 
which  she  had  overheard,  and  to  per- 
suade herself  that  they  had  not  mattered 
to  her.  So  just  now  she  was  indifferent 
and  composed,  and  did  not  know  what 
was  hanging  over  her. 

"Why  is  Captain  Cleasby  always 
idling  about  here  ?  I  think  he  is  a  very 
idle  young  man.  I  cannot  conceive  why 
he  is  always  coming  and  going  about 
the  house,"  said  Mrs.  North,  rather 
nervously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Christina, 
bravely ;  but  she  coloured  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  know,"  said 
Mrs.  North,  contradicting  her  former 
assertion.  "  I  am  afraid,  Christina,  that 
he  takes  more  pleasure  in  amusing  him- 
self with  young  ladies  than  in  attending 
to  his  business.  How  often  I  have  told 
you,  Christina,  that  we  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Cleasbys :  his 
sister  says  that  it  has  always  been  his 
way.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  really  I  am  so  worried  and  troubled, 
what  with  your  grandfather's  illness, 
and  this  struggle  how  to  live,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  that  I  never  thought 
of  it  before — not  until  his  sister  spoke." 

"  Never  thought  of  what  before  ? " 
said  Christina,  almost  fiercely  :  and  she 
stood  up  and  confronted  her  mother, 
with  the  colour  deepening  in  her  cheeks, 
and  an  indignant  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Christina,  don't  excite  yourself, 
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no'.v  pray  don't !  If  you  had  listened 
to  me  before, — though  to  be  sure  I  never 
thought  of  it,  and  I  suppose  I  have  been 
to  bliuno  too ;  only  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  let  your  grandfather  hear  of  it, — 
he  e.innot  bear  to  hear  of  the  Cleasbys." 

"  Don't  let  liim  hear  of  what  ?  What 
is  there  to  hear  of]  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  Just  this,  Christina,"  said  Mrs. 
iXortli,  gathering  courage  as  her  diffi- 
culties grew  upon  her  j  "just  this,  that 
people  are  beginning  to  say  that  there 
is  something  between  you  and  Captain 
Cleasby.  Janet  tells  me  that  the  ser- 
vants said  something  to  her,  but  I  am 
sure  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  his 
sister  herself  came  here  the  other  day — 
you  know  I  told  you  she  came  on 
Wednesday  with  a  present  of  game — 
and  then  she  said  something  as  if  she 
feared  you  might  fall  into  some  njistake, 
because  of  course  he  means  nothing,  and 
perl  laps " 

*'  1)0  you  mean  to  say,'*  said  Christina, 
with  a  scornful  ring  in  her  voice,  *•  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Cleasby  came 
to  warn  me  through  you  against  her 
brother?  How  could  she  do  such  a 
thing?  What  could  you  say  to  her? 
There  is  nothing  between  us." 

*^  Of  course  it  was  a  mistake ;  of 
course  there  could  not  be  :  but  you  are 
not  just  to  her;  she  meant  it  very 
kindly.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  her 
brother  that  she  was  afraid  for,  but 
you." 

*''  And  what  right  has  she  to  be  afraid 
for  m(i  ?     Why  should  she  interfere  ?  " 

"Sin) ply  this,  Christina;  that  know- 
ing her  brother  as  she  knows  him, 
knowing  that  he  cares  nothing  for  you, 
she  s('('med  to  fear  that  you  might  be 
running  into  danger." 

"  Slop,  mamma.  I  don't  wish  to  hear 
anything  more  about  it.  Why  should 
]\Iiss  Cleasby  have  come  ?  How  could 
she  tliink  herself  justitied  in  saying 
sueh  a  thing?  Captain  Cleasby  is  no- 
thing to  me  ;  she  need  not  have  been 
afraid  ;  I  shall  never  go  to  their  house 


again. 


She  throwback  her  head  as  she  spoke, 
and  ])ushing  away  the  flowers  with  a 
rapid  indignant  movement,  turned  and 


left  the  room  abruptly,  leaving  them  all 
scattered  in  disorder  upon  the  table. 
^Irs.  North  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief 
when  she  was  gone :  at  least  the  thing 
had  been  done,  and  she  need  not  fear 
that  Christina  would  ever  refer  to  it 
again.  She  did  not  remember  that  she 
had  in  truth  greatly  misinterpreted  the 
part  Miss  Cleasby  had  taken  in  the 
afifair  ;  she  was  not  even  conscious  that 
she  had  put  her  own  fears  and  senti- 
ments into  her  mouth.  The  only  thing 
she  regretted  was  Christina's  impetuosity, 
which  had  disturbed  her  at  the  moment ; 
but  it  was  done  now,  and  she  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  it. 

In  the  meantime  Christina  had  gone 
to  her  room  and  locked  her  door ;  and 
now  she  was  sitting  before  her  dressing- 
table,  leaning  upon  it  heavily  with  boUi 
arms,  and  gazing  absently  into  the 
mirror. 

How  strange  a  change  had  come  over 
her  face  since  she  parted  &om  her 
mother.  She  was  pale  now,  and  her 
mouth  was  firmly  shut,  and  her  eyes 
wide  open  with  the  far-olf  searching  look 
of  eyes  that  gaze  into  the  future.  She 
had  been  angry  for  the  moment,  but  now 
her  anger  was  past.  She  had  thought 
that  the  thing  need  not  be  spoken  of 
even  by  herself  to  herself,  and  now  she 
knew  that  others  had  spoken  of  it,  and 
that  she  must  face  her  position,  and  de- 
termine upon  a  line  of  conduct.  She 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his 
sister  was  right ;  that  she  knew  what 
she  was  saying,  when,  as  her  mother  had 
told  her,  she  had  asserted  or  implied 
that  Captain  Cleasby  did  not — could 
never  care  for  her.  And  hod  she  not 
always  known  it — except — except  just 
for  that  one  aft<jrnoon  which  would 
always  stand  out  distinct  from  all  the 
others  which  had  gone  before,  from  all 
which  should  follow  after  ?  And  then, 
as  she  looked  back  to  it,  she  could  no 
longer  thrust  away  the  thought  that  all 
this  stood  between  her  and  happiness. 
She  did  not  know  how  it  had  been ;  she 
could  not  tell  when  it  had  first  come 
upon  her ;  but  she  could  no  longer  hope 
to  deceive  herself.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  handsome,  or  clever,  or  great  in  any 
way  ;  but  now  she  knew  that  her  heart 
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had  been  given  to  him ;  his  image  rose 
unbidden  before  her  mind,  shutting  away 
firom  her  her  old  hopes  and  the  future 
which  had  lain  before  her.  She  was 
strong  and  she  was  brave,  and  she  faced 
the  pain  as  she  sat  there  in  her  soHtude. 
Such  things  cannot  be  spoken  of, — they 
must  be  homo  alone  !  A  long  hour  had 
passed,  and  she  had  not  moved.  She 
had  not  meant  to  be  untrue ;  she  had 
told  herself  when  first  she  had  feared  it 
that  it  was  impossible ;  she  would  not 
allow  her  fears  to  conquer  her.  But 
now  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  fear 
— the  blow  had  fallen ;  she  was  not 
crushed — the  pain  had  roused  her  to 
£resh  strength ;  but  yet  she  knew  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  that  she  was 
now  awake,  and  that  she  could  never 
dream  that  dream  again — that  no  other 
August  afternoon  would  be  to  her  what 
that  past  August  afternoon  had  been ; 
that  she  could  marry  neither  this  man 
whom  she  loved,  nor  Bernard  who  had 
always  loved  her :  and  at  the  thought 
of  Bernard — of  his  happy  confidence 
and  liis  near  return — tears  for  the  first 
time  rushed  to  her  eyes — tears  of  grati- 
tude and  penitence  and  regret 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Christina  could 
no  longer  halt  between  two  opinions — 
when  she  had  made  once  for  all  the 
overwhelming  discovery  that  she  was 
no  longer  free,  yet  that  she  was  no 
longer  bound ;  no  longer  free  to  make 
a  choice,  no  longer  mistress  of  herself, 
and  yet  that  she  must  break  the  bond 
between  her  and  Bernard,  because  she 
could  not  hope  to  give  him  what  he 
required, — just  at  this  time,  when, 
though  the  one  thing  remained  sure, 
her  mind  was  yet  confused  and  waver- 
ing and  uncertain,  a  new  complication 
arose,  and  a  new  element  was  introduced 
into  her  life,  which  prcssoil  a  decision 
upon  her,  and  made  it  no  longer  possible 
to  hesitate  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

Mr.  Warde  had  of  late  been  much  at 
the  White  House.  He  had  listened 
to  Mrs.   North's  lamentations;  he  had 


tried  in  vain  to  cheer  the  old  man,  or 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  assistance  he 
would  so  gladly  have  offered.  They 
were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  as  he  well  knew.  The  doctor 
was  told  that  he  was  no  longer  required, 
because  they  could  not  afford  the  money 
for  his  visits ;  not  even  Mr.  Warde  was 
ever  asked  to  dinner  now,  and  he  could 
not  remember  when  he  had  seen  Chiis- 
tina  in  a  new  dress.  The  daily  cares 
and  trials  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
her,  he  thought,  when  he  noticed  that 
she  was  paler  and  more  restless  and 
sadder.  For  some  time  past  thero 
had  been  in  the  deportment  or  con- 
versation of  her  mother  and  grand- 
father, something  to  indicate  that  they 
had  conceived  in  their  secret  minds  the 
possibility  of  a  nearer  connection  with 
him,  and  from  the  time  when  he 
observed  this,  he  had  begun  to  enter- 
tain the  possibility  of  it  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  as  his  sense  of  the  dreariness 
of  her  situation  grew  deeper,  there  came 
upon  him  in  more  palpable  form  the 
thought  that  he  had  the  power  to  take 
her  away  from  all  this.  Though  he  could 
bring  help  in  no  other  way,  at  least  he 
could  in  this,  if  it  would  indeed  be  for 
her  happiness  as  well  as  for  his. 

He  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  ho  had 
seen  her  faults  clearly  enough,  but  yet 
he  was  fond  of  her  :  he  was  pitiful  and 
he  was  kind,  and  if  it  were  for  her  hap- 
piness he  would  gladly  have  made  her 
his  wife.  But,  then,  was  it  for  her  hap- 
piness ?  That  was  the  question  that  he 
asked  himself  again  and  again  without 
obtaining  any  satisfactory  answer.  Any- 
thing, he  thought,  would  be  better  than 
her  present  life.  Was  she  not  even  now 
losing  her  spirits  and'her  youth,  aud  the 
bloom  of  her  beauty,  in  the  wearisome 
round  of  daily  vexations  1  He  saw  that 
she  might  have  lightened  her  own  bur- 
thens had  she  set  herself  to  the  work ; 
but  first  she  had  been  too  rebtllious, 
and  now  he  thought  she  was  too  sad. 
But,  then,  was  it  not  possible  that  some 
brighter  fate  than  that  he  had  to  oiler 
might  be  in  store  for  her  ?  Yet  how, 
and  where  ?  He  thought  of  her  cousin ; 
but  surely,  if  there  had  been  anything 
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more  than  friendship  between  them,  her 
mother,  his  motlier,  everyone  would 
have  known  of  it.  And  then  he 
thoiiglit  of  Captain  Clcasby,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  He  knew  little  of  the 
intercourse  that  there  had  been.  He 
did  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  girls  or 
women,  nor  with  those  of  a  particularly 
observant  or  sagacious  man,  and  it  did 
not  aj^pear  to  him  that  Captain  (Jleasby 
was  likely  to  win  a  girl's  affections  un- 
less under  favourable  circumstances. 

His  new  subjects  of  reflection  did  not 
distract  his  mind ;  they  did  not  make 
his  teaching  less  energetic,  nor  his 
ministrations  less  conscientious ;  but 
ill  his  solitary  walks,  in  his  lonely 
eveniii^rs,  they  came  across  his  mind, 
and  urf^'ed  upon  him  decisive  action. 

He  was  thinking  of  it  all  this  evening 
as  he  sat  in  his  little  parlour  over  the 
baker's  shop.  Ho  was  sitting  there 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  with  the  sort 
of  feeling  that  he  had  earned  his  rest ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  was 
nothing  very  clerical  about  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and 
his  boots,  and  was  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  legs  crossed,  smoking  a 
sh(^rt  pipe ;  and  he  was  meditative  and 
coml'ortable,  though  there  was  nothing 
at  all  luxurious  in  his  surroundings. 

It  was  a  little  room  on  the  first  story, 
with  muslin  blinds  and  a  box  of  mis;- 
nonet te  in  the  window  ;  and  there  was 
a  round  walnut  table,  with  a  red  cloth 
cover,  where  stood  the  remains  of  his 
supper,  as  he  called  it^ — a  jug  of  ale,  the 
loaf  of  bread,  some  butter,  and  some 
cheese.  There  were  bookshelves  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace,  filled  princi- 
])ally  with  theological  works,  for  Mr. 
W'ardc  read  little  on  general  subjects, 
and  was  quite  content  to  see  the  Times 
twice  a  week  when  he  went  into 
()vert(>n.  There  was  a  photograph  of 
his  mother  over  the  chimney-piece  in  a 
black  frame,  and  two  prints  on  each  side 
of  it ;  and  there  was  a  large  desk  where 
he  kei)t  his  sermons,  on  his  writing 
table  :  and  these  were  his  only  contri- 
butions to  the  adornment  of  the  room. 

]Mrs.  Jebb,  however,  the  baker's  wife, 
was  a  good  woman,  and  had  every  desire 


to  make  her  lodger  comfortable,  and  ahe 
had  provided  some  less  serviceable  but 
more  ornamental  articles  of  fomiture — 
two  glass  vases  with  drops,  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  in  coloured  china,  and 
a  little  mirror  in  a  tarnished  frame. 
Mr.  Warde  was  not  observant  of  these 
things,  but  he  had,  to  her  great  dis- 
tress, remorselessly  ordered  out  a  small 
slippery  horsehair  sofa,  whose  elegance 
constituted  her  greatest  pride  and  glory. 

"  If  you  was  to  be  took  bad,  sir,"  she 
had  said,  deprecating  his  mandate  that 
it  should  be  at  once  removed. 

"  But  I  never  am  bad,  Mrs.  Jebb,"  he 
had  answered,  good-humouredly ;  and 
then,  before  she  could  say  anything 
more,  he  had  deposited  it  bodily  in  the 
passage. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  though  for  the 
moment  she  was  a  little  hurt,  Mrs.  Jebb 
honoured  her  clergyman,  and  would  not 
have  exchanged  him  for  a  less  actiye 
and  less  troublesome  lodger. 

Christina  had  been  quite  right  when 
she  had  said  how  much  lie  was  liked 
and  respected  by  all  classes  of  his 
parishioners.  He  was  not  clever,  he 
was  not  saintlike,  nor,  strictly  speaking, 
a  spiritual-minded  man  \  but  he  wras 
honest  and  true,  and  kind  and  honour- 
able, a  man  who  would  always  do  his 
duty,  and  would  generally  see  his  duty 
clearly.  He  was  not  wavering  or  per- 
plexed even  this  evening,  but  he  was 
slowly  and  surely  arriving  at  a  decision 
upon  a  point  which  as  yet  his  judgment 
had  failed  to  decide  for  him. 

"  She  shall  not  be  hurried,"  he  had 
said  to  himself,  ''  and  after  all  she  can 
always  refuse ;  she  is  under  no  com- 
pulsion." 

He  did  not  expect  that  she  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  for  he 
had  not  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  but  if 
her  heart  were  free,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  might  make  her  happy  as  his 
wife,  and  if  her  heart  were  not  free,  why 
then  she  had  only  to  say  no. 

These  had  been  wearisome  days  for 
Christina.  Eirst,  she  had  her  battle  to 
fight  with  herself;  and  the  thought  of 
Bernard,  so  often  and  so  unduly  absent 
from  her  mind  in  these  latter  days,  was 
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ever  before  her  now  :  and  then  troubles 
were  coming  fast  npon  them,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  of  escape.  They 
owed  money,  not  large  sums,  but  still 
money  that  they  had  no  certain  prospect 
of  being  able  to  pay  ;  then  there  was  the 
rent,  and  of  late  Mr.  North  had  begun 
to  say  that  they  must  leave  the  White 
House.  They  could  live  nowhere  more 
cheaply ;  but  at  least  there  would  not 
be  this  obligation  to  be  incurred  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Warde  j  and  they  could 
get  some  lodging  near  at  hand,  and  dis- 
miss Janet. 

Christina  heard  it  discussed  with 
silent  dismay.  The  White  House  had 
not  been  a  happy  home ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, there  were  many  old  associations 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  behind, 
and  then  she  knew  what  a  blow  it  would 
be  to  her  grandfather,  who  was  even 
now  so  weak  and  failing. 

He  sat  in  his  loneliness  and  sadness 
and  anger,  dwelling  upon  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  repelling  sympathy.  He 
liked  best  to  be  alone,  he  said;  but  if 
Mr.  Warde  came,  he  would  see  him. 

"  If  only  we  had  a  man  about  the 
house,  or  if  you  were  married,  Christina," 
her  mother  said  ;  her  lament  taking  the 
same  form  as  Mr.  North's :  "  but  here  we 
are,  and  your  grandfather  so  ill,  and  he 
may  die  any  day  for  anything  we  know ; 
and  then,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know.  If  only  I 
thought  you  were  cared  for,  I  believe 
I  should  not  mind  anything." 

"Why  should  you  mind  about  me 
now  ?     I  am  not  afraid." 

"  Because  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  alone  in  the  world,  Christina.  You 
could  not  stand  by  yourself — what  could 
you  do  ?  You  don't  know  enough  to  be 
a  governess,  and  if  you  did,  your  gi*and- 
father  would  rather  you  should  die  than 
work  for  your  bread.  If  only  you  were 
provided  for,  I  believe  we  should  both 
die  happy." 

Yes,  if  only  she  were  provided  for  ; 
no  matter  how  !  How  dismal  it  sounded ! 
And  Christina  took  her  hat  and  went 
out  on  the  moor,  less  troubled,  less  rest- 
less, less  impatient  than  she  had  been, 
but  far  more  quietly  despairing. 


A  few  months  since  she  might  have 
told  them  that  they  need  not  fear  for 
her — ^that  at  the  Homestead,  come  what 
might,  she  would  always  find  a  shelter ; 
but  now  she  knew  that  she  was  shut 
out  from  this  refuge  far  more  cfifectually 
than  if  she  had  never  looked  to  it  as 
her  future  home.     How  could  she  ask 
Bernard    to  receive    her  as  a  charity 
beneath  the  roof  to  which  he  had  hoped 
to  bring  her  as  his  bride  1    And  she  too 
had  shared  in  his  hopes  and  his  projects. 
"  I  shall  not  forget  you,  Bernard ;  I  shall 
not  change."  She  remembered  her  words, 
and  now  they  came  back  to  her  sound- 
ing strange  and  out  of.  season  as  the 
singing  of  birds  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
For  one  moment  there  flashed  across  her 
the  possibility  of  going  back,  if  not  in 
spirit  at  least  in  form,  to  the  old  footing. 
To  outward  appearance  it  was  all  as  it 
had  been.    Who  could  say  that  she  had 
been  untrue  to  himi    Who  could  say 
that  she  had  broken  her  faith )    No  one 
had  known  of  what  had  been ;  no  one 
knew  how  it  was  now ;  she  need  never 
tell ;  she  had  been  able,  as  she  thought, 
to  hide  it  from  everyone — why  should 
she  not  hide  it  now  and  for  ever  ?     It 
was  a  thought,  sudden  and  powerful,  like 
a  temptation.     She  was  all  alone  on  the 
moor,  and  she  sat  down  and  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  looked  out  over  the 
wide  level  expanse  of  heath  with  be- 
wildered eyes  as  if  seeking  for  counsel. 
It  was  perfectly  still — a  grey  sky  over- 
head, and  the  brown  heath  on  all  sides 
her,  with  the  lizards  darting  round  about, 
and  the  dragon-flies  flitting  over  the 
pools.    There  was  no  counsel  to  be  had, 
nothing  but  stillness  and  solitude  ;  but 
yet  after  a  few  minutes  her  forehead  con- 
tracted, her  eyes  ceased  to  wander,  she 
clenched  her  teeth,  and  rose  suddenly 
to  her  feet. 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  cried  to 
herself  Whatever  after  sorrows  she 
might  have  to  endure,  that  temptation 
was  overcome,  and  could  never  assail 
her  again.  Her  mind  was  made  up, 
and  she  set  out  to  walk  home,  for  now 
she  was  some  miles  from  the  White 
House. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  waa 
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pale,  tired,  and  sad  ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  unnaturally  agitated  or  restless ; 
on(i  tliicjid  of  her  complicated  and  tan- 
glcil  life  had  been  broken  and  could  not 
1)0  joined  again.  And  though  it  had 
brought  her  much  happiness  which  she 
nuist  now  put  aside  tor  ever,  though 
there  was  much  to  regret,  and  a  fear  of 
coming  trouble,  yet  was  it  a  relief  to 
know  that  she  need  no  longer  strive  to 
inl'rweave  it  with  the  others. 

•Christina,"  said  her  mother,  meeting 
W'V  in  the  passage,  "where  have  you 
be<'n  all  this  time  1  I  have  wanted  you 
\  «M  V  much.  Your  grandfather  is  better. 
1  think  he  is  dozing.  Come  in  here, 
'my  dear ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
Lo  to  him  now,  and  I  want  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you.  Mr.  Warde  has 
been  here.  He  saw  your  grandfather, 
and  then  he  came  in  to  me.  He  would 
liav(»  liked  to  have  seen  you  if  you 
had  be(ni  at  home ;  but  he  said  per- 
haps on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
not,  and  then  you  might  have  time  to 
tiiink  over  it  Ho  was  very  anxious 
that  you  should  not  be  hurried;  but, 
<  hristina,  I  think  you  must  have  guessed 
before  now.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
1 K^  so — only  I  was  afraid  of  saying  any- 
thing — but  is  it  not  odd  that  I  should 
have  said  this  very  morning  how  I 
wished  that  you  were  married,  and  then 
this  afternoon  that  he  should  come  and 
>.iy  that  he  wants  to  marry  you] " 

*•  He  wants  to  marry  me ! "  said 
rhti.  tina  very  slowly.  She  had  been 
standing  whilst  her  mother  spoke,  but 
n  )\v  she  sat  down  by  the  table,  and 
J-  in  I  her  arms  upon  it,  and  looked  at 
*]]<'  opposite  wall  with  eyes  that  had  in 
•].< m  nothing  of  pleasure  or  pride,  nor 
vet.  of  fear  or  shame,  but  were  simply 
sid  ami  indifferent  as  to  any  new  thing 
v,hi(  h  she  might  hear. 

•  (Hi,  Christina,  I  do  hope  you  are 
:  't  .i;(ting  to  be  hasty.  Just  remem- 
'  !•  what  I  said  to  you  this  morning. 
Vt.  I  Miight  to  bo  pleased,  I  do  think. 
.Jr.  I  ;hink  what  it  will  be  to  your 
grand iither  to  know  that  you  are  safe 


and  well  cared  for,  and  then  it  will  not 
matter  what  happens  to  us.  Of  conne 
you  are  surprised  at  first,  but  don't  look 
like  that !  Look  at  me,  Christina^  and 
say  that  you  are  pleased." 

"  Why  does  he  want  to  marry  me  ? " 
said  Christina;  and  though  she  did  turn 
her  eyes  upon  her  mother,  she  did  not 
change  colour,  and  her  voice  was  as  coldly 
indifferent  as  it  had  been  before. 

"  He  has  pitied  you  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mrs.  North ;  "  he  has  taken  audi 
an  interest  in  you.  You  have  often  said 
how  much  you  like  and  respect  him. 
He  is  not  a  very  young  man,  to  go  into 
transports ;  but  when  you  are  my  age, 
Christina,  you  will  know  that  snch 
things  mean  nothing.  I  believed  in 
them  once,  and  what  has  my  life  been  f 
Yours  will  bo  very  different,  for  your 
happiness  will  be  based,  not  upon  a 
passing  fancy  for  a  pretty  face,  bat 
upon  the  enduring  affection  of  an 
honourable  man." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  him,"  said  Chria- 
tina,  more  softly ;  and  there  was  nothing 
contemptuous  or  ironical  in  her  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  is  kind,  Christina.  You  can 
hardly  judge  how  kind  it  is  now,  for 
you  don't  understand  the  burthens  of 
married  life.  He  has  spoken  to  your 
grandfather,  and  you  can  hardly  imagine 
what  a  change  it  has  made  to  him.  Yon 
shall  not  be  hurried,  Christina ;  you  shall 
have  time  to  think  :  we  will  not  talk  of 
it  any  more  to-night ;  but  you  will  re- 
member all  that  I  have  said,  Christina ; 
and  I  believe,  my  child,  that  you  will 
not  disappoint  us.  Oh,  Christina,  I 
would  do  much  to  save  you  from  such 
a  life  as  mine  has  been  ! " 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
kissed  her  child,  and  they  went  to  Chris- 
tina's heart :  she  thought  of  them  more 
than  of  her  mother's  words ;  and  she 
thought  of  the  pleading  look  which  her 
grandfather  had  given  her  when  she 
wished  him  good-night.  It  was  a  look 
of  entreaty,  so  oj)posed  to  his  usual 
manner,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  make 
an  impression. 


To  he  continutd. 
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THE  JABBERWOCK 


TRACED  TO  ITS  TRUE  SOURCE. 


BY  THOMAS   CHATTERTON. 


To  theEditor  o/Macmillan's  Magazine, 

Sir, — I  was  invited  by  a  friend,  one 
evening  last  week,  to  a  seance  of 
Spiritualists;  and  having  been  reading 
"  Through  the  Looking  Glass  "  before  I 
left  home,  I  was  much  astonished  to 
find  that  the  first  '^  communication " 
made  to  the  party  was  on  the  subject 
of  that  work.  How  it  had  reached 
the  Spirits,  was  not  clearly  made  out. 
Among  many  indistinct  rappings,  only 


the  words  Fost-Obit  and  Dead  Letteri 
were  distinguishable. 

The  Spirit  announced  himself  as  Her- 
mann von  Schwindel, — a  name  doubt- 
less known  to  many  of  your  readers ; 
and  he  complained  that  the  celebrated 
Jabberwock  was  taken  £rom  a  Grerman 
ballad  by  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Lyre  (he  spelt  it  Lyar ;  but  this  is  not 
surprising  in  a  German  ghost  using  the 
English  language)  and  Sword,  And  he 
proceeded,  with  great  fluency,  to  rap 
out  the  following  verses  : — 


3)er  3ammerio0^. 

@e  (riOtg  tt)at.    IDif  fc^Iic^te  XoDen 
SBtrrtrn  unb  toimmeltrn  in  ^ahtn:, 

Unb  aDrt^iimftge  S3urggoDrn 
Die  mo^mrn  9tdt^*  aw^tobtn. 

93ett)a^re  bod^  \>ox  3ammemo$ ! 

2)tf  3a^ne  rnitf^en,  AraDrn  tta^tnl 
S3rtDa^r'  ^oi  %\xh\\xhi&o%t\,  Dor 

^miofen  SSanberfc^ndb^en ! 

@t  griff  frin  t)ort)aId  8(^tt)ert(^en  }u, 
^  fud^te  (ang  bad  manc^fam'  S)ing; 

©ann,  fie ^enb  unten  Jtumtum  aSaunt; 
®r  ttn^ju^bcnfen  ^fing. 

$tte  flanb  er  tief  in  ^(nbac^t  auf, 
3)e8  3antmertt)oc^en'0  Slugemfeuer 

2)urc^  tulgen  SBalb  m\i  tpiffeln  fam, 
Sin  burbelnb  Unge^euer! 


JABBERWOCKY.i 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe  ; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves. 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

"  Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son  ! 

The  jaws  that  bite,  the  claws  that 
catch! 
Beware  the  Jubjub  bird,  and  shun 

The  frumious  Bandersnatch ! " 

He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand : 
Long    time    the    manxome    foe    he 
sought — 

So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum  tree, 
And  stood  awhile  in  thought 

And  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood. 
The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Came  whiffling  through  the  tulgey  wood. 
And  burbled  as  it  came  ! 


1  The  English  version  of  the  poem,  as  it  appears  in  "Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  is  here 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  German,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  Idmself  how  close  a  resem- 
blance (unaccountable  on  any  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence)  exists  between  the  two. 
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Tlu  JaXbm'woch. 


gm9,3wciJ  eine,3tt)ri!  Uubburc^unb 
butc^ 

fc^niirf. 
3)a  blicb  r 8  tobt !  ®r,  itopf  in  »§anb, 
©clciumfig  jog  iurflrf! 

Unb  fc^Iugit  Su  ja  ben  S^mmertcoc^? 

Uiuarme  mic^,  mcin  aSo^m'fc^fS  jlinb ! 
D  grcubcn^JEag!  D  ^aHoo^Sc^Iag  ! 

®r  d;orteIt  fro^^geRnnt. 

68  bdllig  xoax,  k. 

On  my  return  home,  I  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  lamented  Von  Schwindel,  for 
various  reasons,  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

The  Jaliberwoch  is  only  a  Jammerwoch 
with  a  cold  in  its  head,  like  "the  young 
Eabood"  for  "the  young  May  moon." 
And  tliis  name,  **  the  week  of  woe,"  is 
a  mythical  expression  for  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  hence  for  other  devas- 
tations of  the  Fatherland.  Humpty 
Dumpty's  interpretation  I  of  course 
utterly  repudiate.  He  is  a  mere  ra- 
tionalizing Euhemerist.  My  theory  is 
that  tlie  ballad  is  the  product  of  the 
war  against  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  Jam- 
merwoch, of  course,  is  "the  Corsican 
Fiend"  himself.  Now,  apply  this 
to  the  first  stanza,  which  indicates 
the  patriotic  combination  against  him 
of  the  "  Burggoven  "  {Burggrafeny  the 
nobility  in  general) ;  the  "  Eiithe " 
(whether  "Hof"  or  "Geheim"),  the 
Bureaucracy ;  and  the  "  schlichte 
Toven,"  the  simple  coves  of  the  lower 
class,  neither  noble  nor  official.  And 
note  the  touch  of  irony  with  which  in 
the  end  the  aristos  leave  these  in  the 
lurch,  "wirrend  und  wimmelnd,"  and 
only  "  dig  out "  {ausgraben)  the  bureau- 
cracy for  their  own  purposes,  keeping 
them  "  mum  "  {mohme)  and  voiceless. 

There  is  something  strikingly  Teu- 


One,  two  !  One,  two !  And  through 
and  through 

The  vorpal  blade  went  snicker-snack ! 
Ho  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 

He  went  galumphing  back. 

'^  And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabberwock  ? 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy  ! 
0  frabjous  day !  CaUooh  !  Callay  !  " 

He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

Twas  brillig,  &c. 

tonic  in  the  attitude  of  the  hero  under 
the  tree,  where,  after  seeking  for  the 
Jammerwoch,  he  "  took  to  thinking  " ! 
"  Auf "    also    must    be    original,    for 
"  uffish    thought  *'    is    manifestly    in- 
tended as  a  translation  of  it.     But  who 
is  the  hero?     I  think  that  the  sixth 
stanza  will  reveal  this  to  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  historico-eritical  sense.     If 
it  had  been  a  North  Grerman  who  wrote 
the  ballad,  no  doubt  the  hero  would 
have  been  Schamhorst,  or  BltLcher,  or 
some   of   the   other    Prussian    heroes. 
But  the  language  is    rather  Austrian 
(speakiug  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  it 
was  at  that  date,  without  reference  to 
nationalities) ;    and  no  North  German 
would  have  celebrated  the  "Bohm'sches 
Kind,''  which  is,  not  as   the  !^glish 
copy  so  strangely  translates  it,  "  beam- 
ish," nor  even  (which  would  h«^ve  been 
happier)    **my   bumptious    boy,"    but 
"my  young  Bohemian."     And  there- 
fore   I  think    that    Von    Schwindel's 
memory  must  have  failed  him.     Doubt- 
less he  was  acquainted  with  other  Lyru 
and  other  Swords  as  well  as  Kdmer*3, 
and  he  mav  have  confused  them.     We 
may  safely  identify  the  hero  with  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  who  (it  is  true)  did 
not  slay  the  Jammerwoch,  but  did  his 
best  to  do  it,  and  was  a  genuine  hero  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 
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PLEASANT  KECOLLECTIONS   OF  FIFTY  YEARS'  RESIDENCE 

IN   IRELAND. 


BY   JOHN   HAMILTON   OP   BT.   ERNAN'S. 


VII. 


THE   RED   WOMAN. 

I  WAS  building  a  house  for  a  tenant, 
and    among    the    labourers    employed 

was  Johnny  D ,  a  very  industrious 

house  tenant  of  a  few  acres. 

One  day  as  I  was  looking  on,  Johnny 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  arranging 
the  sprays  of  heather  with  which  the 
house  was  being  thatched. 

His  wife  came  with  his  dinner  in  a 
cloth.  And  when  she  saw  him,  she 
broke  out  into  the  most  dolorous  la- 
mentation mixed  with  sobs. 

"Ogh,  Johnny,  Johnny,  is  it  there 
ye  are,  after  all  I  said  to  you  and 
prayed  you  ?  Ogh,  Johnny,  it's  a  widdy 
I'll  be,  as  sure  as  ye're  there !  Ogh, 
Johnny,  Johnny,  ogh  ! " 

"Ah  now.  Jinny,"  said  he,  "houldyer 
tongue,  and  don't  be  deaving  us  with 
yer  nonsense,  ye  superstritious  woman 
that  ye  are  I " 

But  Jinny  was  not  to  be  pacified ; 
she  continued  her  lamentations  and  up- 
braidings,  Johnny  taking  very  little  heed. 

I  asked  her  to  explaru  what  it  was 
all  about. 

"  Ogh,  sir,  it's  all  about  Johnny !  Sure 
I  was  warned,  and  I  warned  him,  I  did. 
Didn't  I,  Johnny?  Ogh  yes,  and  for 
all  that  he  would  come.  Ogh  ye^,  ye 
slipped  away,  Johnny,  afore  it  was  light, 
and  when  I  woke  up  ye  was  away, 
Johnny,  and  it's  bad'll  befall  ye,  it  is, 
Johnny.  Ogh,  Johnny,  I'm  as  good  as 
a  widdy,  so  I  am  1" 

"Hould  yer  tongue,  ye  blathering, 
superstritious  woman  that  ye  are  !*'  re- 
plied he. 

"Well,  but  tell  me,"  said  I,  "who  gave 
yon  the  warning  ?  and  what  was  itT" 

"Ogh,  yer  honour,  then  I'll  tell  ye  the 
whole  thing.    Ye  see  I  was  sitting  yes- 


terday at  my  fireside,  for  I  was  tnred, 
and  my  wee  baby  on  my  lap,  and  I  sees 
a  shadow  like  come  over  the  place,  and 
I  looks  up  and  I  sees  a — a — a — plaze, 
yer  honour,  I  can't  say  it  was  a  thing ^ 
nor  I  can't  say  it  was  a  Christeny  but  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  wee  wee  body, 
and  I  felt  a  creeping  feel  over  me  and  a 
fright ;  but  I  had  heard  it  was  good  to 
speak  civil  to  the  likes  of  it,  so  I  said, 
says  I,  'Would  ye  please  walk  inV  for 
it  stood  in  the  door. 

"(^Then  it  looked  in  my  face"  with  the 
wee  bright  eyes  of  it,  and  it  said, 
'Jinny,'  said  it,  *where's  Johnny?' 

"  Says  I,  'Johnny's  at  Mr.  Hamilton's 
work,  earning  a  shilling  for  us.' 

"  •  That's  good,  Jinny,'  says  it.  *  But 
mark  me.  Jinny,  he's  not  to  go  to- 
morrow.    Let  hun  bide  at  home.' 

"  I  was  going  to  ax  another  question 
at  it,  but  all  of  a  moment  it  was  away, 
and  not  a  bit  of  it  was  there  at  alL" 

"Nor  never  was  there  at  all,"  cried 
Johnny,  "  nor  never  was  nowhere,  but 
in  that  woman's  superstritious  head. 
Ye  dhreamt  it,  Jinny — ^ye  dhreamt  it, 
woman." 

"Ogh,  Johnny,  Johnny  dear,  ye'U 
know  to  yer  cost  it  was  no  dhream. 
It  was  a  real,  real,  real  thing,  so  it  was." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Johnny,  "  do  ye  see 
thai*'  (holding  up  a  stalk  of  heather) :  "if 
ye  saw  it  and  heard  it,  I  say,  if  it  come 
from  above  to  call  me,  why  I'm  ready 
to  go ;  and  if  it  come  firom  t'other  place, 
I  don't  care  that  for  it — ^let  him  go 
home"  (with  a  scornful  gesticulation 
pointing  downwards). 

So  Jinny  gave  up  the  argument  and 
went  And  Johnny  and  Jinny  are 
now  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age»  many 
years  after  the  warning. 

One  of  his  fellow-lAbotii^rs,  winking 

to  the'  otheiB,  said : 

z2 
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"  Ah  now,  Johnny,  you  shouldn't  de- 
spise Jinny  that  way.  Sure  you  know 
people  do  see  and  hear  quare  things 
betimes,  hesides  superstitions." 

"  Maybe  they  do,"  said  he;  "hut  for  all 
that  she's  nothing  hut  a  supeistritious 
poor  thing,  so  she  is." 

The  other  whispered  to  me,  "  If  yer 
honour  would  ax  him  ahout  the  red 
woman  f 

"  What's  thajb  you  say  1"  said  Johnny. 
I  replied,  "  What  is  it,  Johnny,  about 
the  red  woman  ?" 

"  Ogh,  no  matter,  sir ;  don't  he  heed- 
ing the  likes  of  them." 

"  Johnny,"  said  the  other,  "  shall  I 
tell  his  honour?" 

"  You !  ye  couldn't ;  ye'd  teU  it  aU 
wrong,  and  make  a  nonsense  of  it,  so 
ye  would." 

"  Well,  Johnny,  if  you  would  stop  me, 
ve  must  just  tell  it  yerself,  or  else  I  wilL" 
"You    hear    that,"    said    I;     "so, 
fJohnny,  you  may  as  welL" 

"Ay,  and  hotter  than  let  him.  A 
pretty  sort  of  a  story  he'd  make  of  it ; 
so  I  will  tell  it  to  yer  honour.  But  it's 
all  true  as  yer  standing  there,  troth  it  is. 
"  So,  ye  see,  I  was  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
or  some  under  twenty  years,  and  my 
mother  was  a  widdy  woman,  and  we 
two  lived  together  in  a  wee  house.     So, 

sir,  on  the  feir-day  of  M I  went 

away  before  day  with  two  sheep  to 
sell,  and  when  I  sold  them  I  came 
straight  away  home,  for  I  knowed 
my  mother'd  he  thinking  long  while 
I  was  away.  So  ahout  night- 
falling  I  come  home,  and  'Mother,' 
says  I,  *  I'm  mighty  hungry,  and  small 
blame  to  me,  for  I  didn't  eat  a  mortial 
hit  to-day,  but  the  scrap  of  oat-hread 
ye  put  in  my  pocket.  Haven't  ye 
something  for  me,  mother  % ' 

"  So  she  set  to  to  make  something 
ready,  and  she  said,  says  she,  *  Johnny, 
it\s  sorry  I  am  ye  were  away  all  the  day, 
for  ye    know  the  wake    is    at   Billy 

L 's  house,  and  his  wife  they  called 

the  red  woman  is  under  boord,  and  to 
he  huried  to-morrow ;  and  she's  a  far- 
away friend  (relation),  so  ye  should 
have  been  there  with  the  rest  They'll 
take  it  bad  of  us,  I'm  feared.' 


iC 


*  Mother,  honey,'  said  I,  '  111  xnake 
it  all  straight,  for  I'll  be  off  this  mar- 
tial minute.  It's  only  a  mile  across  &e 
hog,  and  the  moon's  riz,  so  never  heed 
the  potaties ;  I'll  get  something  at  the 
wake  house,  I'll  warrant' 

"  So  I  clapt  on  my  hat  and  away  wi' 
me. 

"  When  I  come^to  the  house,  there  it 
was  as  full  as  it  could  he.  Lots  of 
neighhours,  and  whisky,  and  backj 
smoke;  and  the  red  woman  in  her 
coffin  on  the  bed,  and  a  tahle  at  the 
foot,  with  whisky  hottles,  and  pipes, 
and  hacky,  and  a  plate  with  a  red 
herrin'  on  it. 

"So,  after  a  word  here  and  a  word 
there,  I  said,  says  I,  'Boys,  have  ye 
never  a  hit  for  a  body  that's  hungry!' 

"  *  Troth  yer  late,  Johnny,'  says  they ; 
'  there's  lashings  of  drink,  though  ; ' 
and  one  of  them  hands  me  a  glass  of 
whisky.  So  I  took  it  o£^  and  lit  a 
pipe,  and  had  a  smoke  and  another 
glass. 

"  *  What  made  ye  so  hungry,  Johnny  f 
says  one. 

" '  Becase,'  says  I,  '  I  et  nothing  all 
day.  Mayhe  ye'd  be  hungry  yersdf  if 
ye  were  as  empty.' 

"  *  Well,  Johnny,*  says  he ;  *  it's  a  pity- 
hut  ye  come  a  hit  sooner,  for  there  was 
a  hig  pile  of  fine  red  herrins  there,  and 
every  one  got  one  that  inclined  for  it, 
and  now  there's  none  hut  the  one  left 
for  the  corp,  in  course.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  I  must  he  off  home 
to  my  mother.  But  sure  a  corp  can't 
ate,  and  what's  the  use  of  keeping  a 
herrin'  for  the  red  woman  that's  in 
glory,  I  hope,  while  a  cratur  is  hungry 

for  it  r 

"  *  Why,  Johnny,'  says  they,  *  it's  cus- 
tom to  have  it,  and  no  tMM  would  go 
for  to  take  the  last  herrin'  away  from 
the  corp.' 

"  But  I  didn't  see  it  at  all,  at  all;  so 
I  says,  '  Gi'  me  that  herrin'  and  Til  eat 
it  for  my  supper,  if  all  the  corps  and 
the  red  women  in  the  county  must 
want' 

" '  So  they  wouldn't  give  it,  and  so  I 
makes  a  grab  at  the  herrin',  and  away 
wi'  me;   and  they  rk  the  hullabaloo 
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after  me,  but  I  made  for  the  door,  and 
put  the  herriu'  in  my  breeches  pocket 
as  I  ran,  and  away  for  home  I  made 
like  fire. 

"  When  I  ran  across  one  field,  I  hears 
a  puffin'  and  russellin'  after  me,  and  I 
looks  behind  me — and,  sir,  it's  true  as 
death — didn't  I  see  the  red  woman  after 
me,  and  her  winding-sheet  flying  out, 
and  her  long  red  hair  in  the  wind,  and 
her  long  thin  arm  reached  out  at  me, 
and  her  screechin'  'Johnny,  myherrin'; 
Johnny,  my  herrin'.' 

''  WeU,  if  I  didn't  run  !  I  was  swift 
on  my  foot  then.  But  she  got  nearer 
and  nearer.  *  Well,'  says  I  to  myself, 
*  there's  a  tearing  big  shough  [ditch]  at 
the  bottom  of  this  field;  a  corp  can 
never  lep  it.'  So  I  took  heart,  and 
made  desperate  at  it,  and  jumped  it 
clean,  and  away  along  the  stubble,  but 
there  it  was  in  the  field  with  me.  I 
heard  it  screeching  'Johnny,  my  her- 
rin' ! '  and  I  dursn't  look  back  for  my  life. 
*'  The  next  fence  was  a  thicket  of 
black  sallys  and  brier  bushes,  and, 
thinks  I,  the  sheet  or  the  long  hair  of 
it  will  stick  in  the  bramble,  and  this 
give  me  courage  again.  So  I  made  a 
great  push,  and  thrust  myseK  through 
the  hedge,  and  away  across  the  bog  for 
home. 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  ever  got 
through  that  bramble,  but  before  I  was 
half  across  the  bog  there  she  was  at  my 
heels  screeching. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  got  sight  of  our  house  on 
the  hill-side,  and  that  put  hope  in  me  ; 
so  I  made  the  last  dash  for  it,  and  I  felt 
her  breath  blowin'  on  my  neck  as  I  ran 
up  to  the  door.  It  was  shut,  and  she 
put  her  cowld  hand  on  my  collar,  and 
give  me  one  push  that  sent  me  flyin' 
bang  through  the  door,  and  left  me 
dead  on  the  floor  inside. 

"After  a  bit  I  come  to,  and  I  was 
feared  to  look  for  fraid  I'd  see  the  corp 
with  its  red  hair  glow'ring  at  me  ;  but 
I  took  heart  and  peeped  up,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  moon  shining  in  at  the 
broken  door. 

"  So  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to 
feel  for  the  herrin',  and,  troth,  there  it 
was  all  safe. 


"  Then  I  picked  myself  up  and  looked 
about  me,  and  there  was  a  glimmer  of 
a  live  coal  in  the  chimney;  so  I  ga- 
thered a  few  dry  turfs  about  it,  and 
blew  it  into  a  nice  wee  fire.  And  then 
I  took  the  tongs,  and  I  laid  them  across 
the  coals,  and  I  took  the  herrin',  and 
laid  that  across  the  tongs,  and  I  roasted 
it,  and  a  potato  to  that;  and  I  et  it, 
yer  honour,  so  I  did,  and  I  didn't  care 
the  snap  of  my  fingers  for  all  the  red 
women  and  all  the  corps  in  Ireland, 
so  I  didn't,  that's  the  truth." 

« Well,  Johnny,"  said  I,  "  I  think 
that's  as  curious  as  Jinny's  story." 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  a  great  heap  curiouser  : 
but  the  differ  is  in  it,  what  she  says  is  no 
better  than  a  superstritious  dhrame,  and 
what  I  tell  you  is  as  true  as  that  sun's 
in  the  heavens,  so  it  is.  Ay  !  ye  all 
may  laugh,  but  ye  wouldji't  dare  laugh 
if  ye  saw  it  as  I  did." 

VIII. 

GOOD   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

In  the  year  182 —  I  had  occasion  to 
make  a  road  across  a  tideway,  about  a 
furlong  wide,  and,  at  spring-tides,  four- 
teen feet  deep  in  the  middle. 

I  was  assured,  by  an  engineer  whom 
I  consulted,  that  there  must  be  an  arch 
or  two  of  considerable  size,  as  a  large 
extent  of  an  inland  bay  discharged  its 
waters  through  this  channel.  I  was 
obstinate  enough  to  dispute  this,  and 
said  I  would  force  the  tide  to  take  a 
new  course  through  certain  sand-beds, 
which  were  only  covered  with  shallow 
water  at  full  tide. 

We  set  to  work  with  a  hundred 
wheelbarrows ;  the  ground  was  favour- 
able, being  high  at  each  side,  and  of  « 
very  stiff  clay,  full  of  round  stones, 
often  large  ones:  these  answered  for 
coating  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mound 
of  clay  which  we  began  to  drive  for- 
ward from  both  sides — the  purpose  in 
view  being  to  make  a  practicable  road 
from  the  mainland  into  an  island. 

The  whole  population  for  miles 
around  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
this  work ;  and  it  frequently  happened 
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that  I  was  roused  at  daybreak  by  dnims 
and  fifes,  or  by  horns  blowing,  which 
announced  the  arrival  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred stout  fellows,  with  spades  on  their 
shoulders. 

They  would  then  divide  into  two 
parties — one  to  dig  the  clay  and  fill  the 
barrows,  the  other  to  wheel — and  with 
a  will  they  did  work,  for  a  whole  long 
summer  day ;  making  one  bargain, 
which  was,  that  I  should  give  neither 
food  nor  money.  A  drink  of  whisky 
and  water,  once  or  twice  in  the  day, 
was  all  that  they  would  accept;  and 
in  the  evening  they  shouldeml  their 
spades,  and  with  three  cheers  for  the 
work,  would  set  out  on  their  walk 
liome,  sometimes  fully  ten  miles  off. 
One  morning  in  July  a  loud  drum- 
ming told  me  of  the  arrival  of  a  strong 
party  from  a  village  six  miles  off ;  they 
were  tlie  members  of  a  yeomanry  corps, 
and  all  Orangemen,  fine  stout  fellows, 
but  liot-blooded. 

They  had  hardly  arrived  when  a 
fiddle  and  fife  proclaimed  another  ar- 
rival, and  I  was  a  little  dismayed  when 
I  found  about  an  equal  force  on  the 
ground  from  a  mountainous  property 
about  seven  miles  off  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, every  man  of  them  not  only 
Koman  Catholics,  but  exactly  of  that 
class  and  character  most  opposite  to  my 
Orange  friends;  in  fact,  it  was  more 
than  supposed  that  most  of  them  were 
Ribbon  men.  However,  before  I  could 
interfere,  the  two  parties  met  on  the 
green  iield  where  our  work  went  on. 

1  had  to  cross  from  the  island  in  a 
boat,  and  certainly  felt  rather  alarmed 
when  1  saw  the  two  parties  approach 
each  otlier.  Just  as  I  arrived  they  re- 
co<rniz('d  one  another,  and  the  ()range- 
men,  perceiving  the  accident  which 
brou^'ht  two  sets  of  men  the  same  day, 
they  greeted  the  others  with  a  hurrah. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  boys  of  T !"  which 

was  replied  to  with  energy,  "  Hurrah 
for  tlie  B boys  ! " 

Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than 
their  bearing  towards  each  other. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  that 

day   prove    which,   B or  T , 

could  show  the  best  men. 


B was  to  dig  first,  for  two  hoon^ 

and  T to  wheeL 

How  they  did  work  !    The  object  of 

the  B men  was  to  fill  the  bairowB 

so  full  as  to  overload  the  T men,  or 

so  quick  as  to  have  time  to  rest  on  theiz 
spades  and  cry : 

"  Five  pounds  for  a  T man  to 

take  this  barrow  away  from  before  me ; 
Tm  kilt  waiting  for  one  of  them  T 
men  !  where  are  they  alii" 

But  the  T men  were  active  fel- 
lows, and  sometimes  brought  back  empty 

barrows  quicker  than  the  B s  could 

fill,  and  then  the  cry  was  on  their  side : 

**  Five  pounds  for  a  B man  to 

fill  a  barrow;"  and  then  the  wheeler 
would  sit  down  on  his  barrow  and  say, 
"Boys,  hasn't  one  of  ye  never  a  pipe, 
till  I  take  a  smoke,  while  I'm  waiting 
for  a  B boy  to  fill  to  me  I" 

So  they  worked,  alternately,  till  late 
in  the  evening;  neither  paity  would 
be  the  first  to  stop,  though  many  of 
them  were  sorely  tired,  to  which  it  was 
probably  owing  that  I  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  to  stop   at  last,  and  to 

give  three  cheers  for  B and  T— — , 

which  they  did  heartily;  and  striking 
up  each  their  own  tune,  they  marched 
off  in  the  best  of  humour. 

The  work  went  on  prosperously  for 
some  time.  But  at  last,  when  the  mole 
projecting  from  the  mainland  and  that 
from  the  island  approached  each  other, 
the  current  became  so  strong,  that  it 
not  only  carried  away  all  the  material 
as  fast  aa  we  threw  it  in,  but  it  cut 
the  channel  in  the  middle  deeper  every 
tide.  I  began  to  fear  my  engineer  was 
right,  after  all.  However,  something 
must  be  done ;  and  after  due  considera- 
tion I  told  my  men,  "  There's  but  one 
way  to  do  it :  the  tides  are  at  the  lowest 
now,  and  to-morrow's  tide  must  come 
over  the  bank  of  sand  there ;  we  must 
close  the  opening  between  the  two 
mounds  in  one  tide." 

They  looked  doubtful,  but  said  if  I 
led  them  they  would  do  all  that  men 
could  do.  We  mustered  all  the  hands 
we  could.  Horses,  and  carts  too,  came 
and  drew  stones  along  the  sand  below, 
and  work  they  did  like  madmen. 
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The  bank  rose  rapidly  all  across,  but 
to  get  it  up  high  enough  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  less  than  half  the  tbick- 
;iess  of  the  other  part.     Several  times 
the  water,  as  the  tide  rose,  seemed  to  be 
gaining  on  the  work,  then  with  a  wild 
shout  the  barrows  would    rush   down 
and  the  work  would  get  the  advantage. 
At  last  they  began  to  watch  the  sand- 
bank,  thinking  the  water  must  come 
over  it,  as  our  bank  had  kept  it  out  till 
it  was  above  ten  feet  deep  on  one  side 
and  dry  on  the  other.      But  I  trembled 
when  I  saw  how  narrow  the  bank  was 
which  had  to  sustain  such  a  pressure. 

At  last,  as  a  great  rush  of  men  with 
barrows  was  coming  down,  I  called 
"Off!  off!"  to  those  on  the  new  work, 
and  "Halt!  halt!"  to  the  coming  bar- 
rows. Happily  loud  enough  and  in  time, 
for  my  suspicion  was  too  just.  I  thought 
the  bank  was  yielding ;  and  in  a  lew 
seconds  a  torrent  was  tearing  through 
our  day's  work  and  digging  a  lake  out 
in  the  sand  on  the  empty  side. 

A  groan  of  dismay  was  all  that  es- 
caped us. 

The  rush  of  water  continued  for  two 
hours,  seeming  to  glory  in  our  discom- 
fiture, so  wickedly  did  it  tear  and  toss 
our  poor  work,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  heavy  splash  told  of  a  considerable 
fall  of  the  bank  when  the  current  had 
undermined  it. 

I  put  the  best  face  on  it  that  I  could. 
"Go  to  dinner  now,  boys,  and  come  all 
to-morrow  and  we  will  do  it." 
And  to-morrow  we  did  it. 
Thougli  tlie  rush  of  water  had  torn 
away  a  vast  hole  beside  the  mound,  still 
a  great  collection  of  stones  remained  and 
gave  us  an  advantage  next  time.  Every 
one  came,  every  one  did  his  very  best, 
and  yesterday's  groan  of  dismay  was  for 
ever  dispelled  by  the  exulting  shout 
whicli  hailed  the  full  tide  breaking  over 
the  restraining  sandbank  while  our  bank 
stood  firm. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  an  enthusiastic 
workman ;  "  now,  boys,  sure  enough 
there's  no  unpossible  thing  his  honour 
won't  do  next !  '* 

The  water  cut  a  channel  that  sufficed 


for  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  that 
day,  and  it  abides  so  still.     The  next 
day  the  water  rose  quietly  at  both  sides 
of  our  mound  equally,  and  we  had  only 
to  make  it  broader  and  stronger  and 
higher  at  leisure.     In  six  weeks  from 
its  beginning  a  carriage  drove  over  our 
causeway.     But  it  was  still  neither  high 
enough  nor  sufficiently  protected  with  a 
coating  of  stones  to  resist  the  winter 
storms,  as  was  proved  before  winter  cama 
About  the  equinox  heavy  gales  came 
on. 

One  day  I  was  unwell,  unable  to 
leave  my  room,  but  my  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  causeway  and  I  could  see 
the  workmen  driven  off  from  their  work 
and  an  unusually  high  tide,  urged  by  a 
violent  storm,  making  a  clean  breach 
over  my  work  and  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

It  blew  hard  all  night.  It  was  full 
moon  spring-tide,  but  the  sky  was  clear 
and  the  night  light.  In  the  morning  I 
looked  out,  doubtful  whether  a  wreck 
worth  repairing  would  be  left  of  my 
summer's  toil  and  expense.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  harm  done ! 

How  could  that  be  ?     I  had  seen  the 
waves   dragging  down    the   protecting 
stones,  tearing  away  the  exposed  clay, 
cutting  gulfs  through  the  roadway. 
Had  I  dreamt  it  1 

The  fact  soon  was  told  me  by  the 
people  in  the  house,  that  as  soon  as  the 
tide  began  to  retire  at  night,  men  and 
carts  began  to  appear,  others  seized  the 
wheelbarrows,  and  all  night  long  they 
wrought  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
actually  left  it  in  a  better  state  than 
before  the  storm. 

To  this  day  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  any  one  to  acknowledge  he  had 
a  share  in  that  night's  work.  But  I 
have  often  been  told  when  I  asked  : 

"  Oh,  yer  honour,  they  sty  it  must     ' 
have  been  the  wee  folk**  (fairies). 

Subsequent  additional  work  made 
this  sufficient  to  afford  a  good  causeway 
and  road,  which  is  safe  and  perfect  after 
a  trial  of  near  half  a  century — a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  kindly  feelings 
of  my  neighbours,  which  I  feel  every 
year  more  deeply. 
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I  WAS  standing,  some  three  years  ago,  in 
a  street  in  London,  talking  to  a  friend 
who  was  a  Conservative,  when  Mr.  Bright 
passed;  on  which  my  friend  said,  "  That 
ought  to  be  the  proudest  man  inEngland ; 
for  while  he  has  not  budged  an  inch, 
we,  and  the  whole  country,  have  come 
round  to  his  way  of  thinking."     This 
led  me  to  try  and  estimate  the  extent 
of    ;Mr.  Bright's    influence   on    public 
opinion ;  hence  this  paper.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  Conservatives  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Disraelis  Reform  Bill, 
had  previously,  at  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  of  time,  denounced  Mr.  Bright 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  for 
advocating    measures    of    Reform  less 
democratic,  and  less  subversive  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  than  that  Bill. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  Conserva- 
tives were  wrong  in  opposing  political 
reformation,  at  one  time,  and  passing  a 
Radical  Reform  Bill  at  another:  it  does, 
however,  prove  that  they  had  changed 
their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pedii'iicy  of  Reform.     Political  pioneers 
there  must  ever  be,  and,  being  pioneers, 
they  must  expect  to  be  mistrusted,  mis- 
represented, and  abused  :  but  they  may 
as  surely  look  forward  to  the  spread  and 
growth  of  their  opinions  ;  and  as  the 
seed   tliey  have  sown  fructifies,   they 
may  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Free  Trade,  and  Reform, 
that  others  should  put  in  the  sickle, 
because  the  time  of  harvest  is  come. 
Political  pioneers  care,  or  ought  to  care, 
more  for  principles  than  for  party,  more 
for  measures  than  men.     The  moderate 
Liberals,  the  old  Whigs,  the  thorough- 
going^ partisans  freely  spoke  of  the  poli- 
tical dishonesty  and   tergiversation   of 
the  Conservative  leaders  in  taking  up 
the  cause  of  Reform,  and  were  angry 
that  they  should    by   so   doing  have 
taken  from  them  one  of  their  best  stock 
election  cries,  which  they  secretly  hoped 


would  never  become  more  than  a  crj ; 
but  the  Radicals,  while  opposed  to  many 
of  the  details  of  Mr.  DiBraeli's  Bill, 
which  they  regarded  as  imperfect  and 
incomplete,  while  suspecting  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  proposed  the  BID, 
gladly  welcomed  the  fact  that,  whether  in 
pretence  or  sincerity,  Reform,  howeyez 
short  in  completeness  of  that  for  which 
they  had  for  years  contended,  was  certain 
of  attainment.     Eor  many  years  Mr. 
Bright  has  been  our  best  known  pioneer, 
and  what  has  been  said  of  a  not  veij 
well-known  but  influential  theological 
pioneer,  might  with  very  little  alteration 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Bright :     "  He  was 
careless  of  his  own  name,  provided  the 
higher  thoughts  for  which    he  caied 
were  found  bearing  &nit.    He  possessed 
that  highest  of  all  magnanimity,  of  for- 
getting himself  in  the  cause  which  he 
loved,  and  rejoicing  that  others  entered 
into  the  results  for  which  he  Laboured." 
Even  Mr.  Bright's  opponents,  who  hare 
by  the  bye  adopted  many  of  his  views, 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  commonest  meaning  of  the  word ; 
that  he  has  been  in  advance  of  the  politi- 
cal opinion  of  his  day.  For  years  he  has 
been  cutting  his  way  through  the  tangled 
jungle  of  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  for 
years  he  has  been  educating  large  masses 
of  men  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  d^rees, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  said  to  have  educated  his  followers. 
But  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bright's  work  is  done,  that 
he  is  no  longer  sufficiently  advanced 
in  opinion  to  lead,  but  that  he  mnst 
be    content    to    fall    into    the  ranks, 
and  follow  the  leadership  of  men  more 
advanced,  who  have  a  keener  insight 
into  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  requirements 
of  those  recently  enfranchised  by  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  that  the  Irish  Church  having 
been  disestablished,  the  electoral  fran- 
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cliise  having  been  extended,  an  Irish 
Land  Bill  become  law,  and  provision 
made  for  the  better  education  of  the 
people, — that  having  thus  seen  the  whole 
of  the  chief  measures  for  which  he  has 
contended  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Bright 
must  stand  aside,  and  amuse  himself 
with  salmon  fishing.  This  fiEdlacy  has 
gained  strength  and  substance,  owing  to 
Mr.  Bright's  enforced  retirement  from 
public  affairs. 

Now  it  wiU  be  my  aim  to  show,  that 
important  as  are  the  measures  that  have 
been  carried,  yet  they  do  not,  when  taken 
together,  make  a  moiety  of  the  political 
programme  which  Mr.  Bright  has  con- 
sistently and  persistently  advocated. 
And  I  venture  to  hazard  this  prophecy, 
that  as  in  1858,  after  nearly  three  years' 
absolute  retirement  from  public  life, 
Mr.  Bright  appeared  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed, and  was  able  to  effect  more 
than  before  his  illness,  so  now  we  may 
expect  Mr.  Bright's  return  to  active 
life  will  be  signalized  by  another  de- 
cennial period  of  sound  and  thorough 
political  work. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  claim  for  Mr.  Bright  more 
than  is  his  due.  I  neither  think  nor 
wish  to  imply  that  he  has  been  the  sole 
instrument  in  bringing  public  opinion 
to  the  state  of  ripeness  which  effected 
the  passage  of  the  important  measures 
which  he  has  advocated,  and  for  advo- 
cating which  he  has  been  reviled  and 
misrepresented;  which  measures  how- 
ever have,  after  more  or  fewer  years, 
been  regarded  as  not  quite  so  dangerous 
as  was  supposed,  as  not  dangerous  at 
aU,  and  at  last  as  wise,  politic,  and  bene- 
ficial. I  merely  take  Mr.  Bright  as  the 
leading  man  left  to  us  of  the  small  band 
of  pioneers  known  as  Radicals  when  the 
title  was  opprobrious,  who  have  laboured 
for  progress  and  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  I  do  not  attempt  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Bright's  debt  to  !>&.  Hume, 
Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr.  Villiers,  any  more 
than  I  attempt  to  decide  how  much  of 
his  indisputable  influence  is  due  to  his 
facile  eloquence ;  to  his  terse,  plain 
language;  to  his  thoroughly  English 
cast  of  thought ;  to  his  familiar,  heart- 


to-heart,  scriptural  form  of  expression. 
He  is  aUve,  and  is  happily  recovering 
his  health.  Before  his  illness  he  revised 
the  volumes  of  his  published  speeches 
which  were  edited  by  Mr.  Thorold 
Kogers,  which  therefore  may  be  taken 
as  a  summary  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
not  alone  of  his  individual  opinions,  but 
also  as  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the 
small,  earnest,  thoughtful  party  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  chief. 
In  this  sense  I  take  these  speeches,  and 
throughout  this  paper  I  shall  refer  only 
to  them.  From  these  speeches  alone  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  good  my  pro- 
position, that  not  a  tithe  of  the  measures 
which  the  Eadical  party  have  advocated 
has  yet  been  carried  into  effect;  that 
those  which  remain  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Bright  has  in  no  way 
forfeited  his  position  as  a  pioneer,  as  a 
leader  of  progressive  political  thought ; 
and  that  if  health  and  strength  are 
restored  to  Mr.  Bright,  he  will  influence 
the  legislation,  of  the  immediate  future 
as  much  as  he  has  that  of  the  recent 
past. 

Even  if  some  deny  that  Mr.  Bright's 
influence  is  as  widely  spread  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  certainly  his  power 
is  greater:  not  only  has  he  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  his  followers; 
not  only  is  he  the  trusted  and  honoured 
friend  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he 
has  been  accepted  with  marked  cor- 
diality by  the  Queen  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  and  Cabinet  It  would 
be  greatly  for  the  advantage,  alike  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  country,  if  Mr.  Bright 
would  again  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
without  being  harassed  by  the  cares 
and  responsibility  of  any  department.. 
What  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Lansdowne 
have  been  to  former  Cabinets,  that  may 
Mr.  Bright  become  to  the  present ;  and 
it  does  not  require  much  foresight  to 
see  that,  with  the  accidents  and  chances 
of  life,  it  may  easily  happen  that  Mr. 
Bright  may  himseK  one  day  be  Prime 
Minister;  were  he  but  ten  years  younger, 
this  would  seem  a  certainty. 

•We  should  take  care  that  we  are  not 
led  away  by  the  noisy  declamation  of 
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wliat  ^ir.  Thomas  Wright,  tho  journey- 
man eni^'ineer,  styles  "the  demonstra- 
tive clique  "  of  working  men,  who,  he 
says,  are  regarded  "  by  an  influential 
s(}ction  of  the  working  classes"  as  "self- 
seeking,  place-seeking,  and  wire-pulling 
men;''  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  ^fr.  Wright,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  that  when  they  ask  for  "  a 
real  people's  tribune,  such  a  man  as 
John  Bright  was  in  the  strength  of  his 
early  prime,  and  to  the  full  as  advanced 
in  opinion  for  this  day  as  John  Bright 
was  for  that  time,"  that  no  better,  no 
more  likely  man  can  be  found  to  realize 
his  hopes,  and  carry  into  eifect  his 
wishes,  than  the  Kight  Honourable 
John  Bright. 

So  far  back  as  1845  !Mr.  Bright  said, 
"  1  ass(.^rt  that  the  Protestiint  Church  of 
Ireland  is  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of 
that  country;"  and  again  he  called  it 
"the  most  disgraceful  institution  in 
Christendom."  Two  years  later,  speak- 
ing on  the  Irish  Land  question,  "There 
is  an  unanimous  admission  now  that 
the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  are  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  land." 
Wliile  few  deny  that  these  opinions 
were  true,  still  fewer  realize  for  how 
long  a  i)eriod  Mr.  Bright  held  them. 
I  have  (juoted  these  words  in  order  to 
show  tliat  the  man  who  for  twenty- 
three  or  twenty  -  four  years  lost  no 
fair  opportunity  of  giving  expression 
to  such  opinions,  to  which  opinions 
a  vast  majority  of  the  electors  at 
length  gave  in  their  adherence,  is  en- 
tithid  to  as  much  or  more  credit  (dis- 
credit, if  his  opponents  like  to  say  so) 
than  the  man  who,  having  for  years  dis- 
puted them,  actually  works  up  these 
opinions  into  a  Bill,  and  induces  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  accept  it.  But 
in  1800  Mr.  Bright,  in  unmistakeable 
terms,  threw  down  a  challenge  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  take  up  the  Irish  question 
and  deal  with  it  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner  :  "I  should  like  to  ask  him  (Mr. 
(Gladstone)  whether  this  Irish  question 
is  above  the  stature  of  himself  and  of 
his  colleagues.  Take  the  Chancellor  of 
tlie  Exchequer.  Is  there  in  any  legis- 
lative assembly  in  the  world  a  man,  as 


the  world  judges,  of  more  transcendent 
capacity  ?  I  will  say  even,  is  thsTe  a 
man  with  a  more  honest  wish  to  do 
good  to  the  country  in  which  lie  oc- 
cupies so  conspicuous  a  place  ?  "  Thus 
in  no  dim  manner  was  foreshadowed  the 
alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright,  which  led  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  humane  policy  towards  Ireland — ^to 
the  passing  of  tlie  Irish  Church  and 
Land  Bills,  which  measures,  though  still 
denounced  by  those  who  opposed  them, 
and  somewhat  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  thought  to  gather  a 
rich  crop  of  fruit  immediately  that  the 
tree  was  planted,  have  led  The  O'Dono- 
ghue,  an  undoubted  Irish  patriot,  to  de- 
clare Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  to  be 
"  a  Government  which  has  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  ages,  which  has  established 
the  reign  of  equality  and  justice  in 
Ireland." 

As  !Mr.  Bright  was  in  advance  not 
only  of  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country  on  the  Irish  quBstion,  but  even 
of  those  who  regarded  him  as  their 
most  outspoken  champion,  so  oh  most 
purely  political  questions  did  he  head 
or  act  with  the  most  advanced  party  of 
progress.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  name 
a  few  on  which  legislation  has  taken 
place,  as  Free  Trade,  admission  of 
Jews  to  Parliament,  Church  Kates,  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles,  removal  of  Tests, 
Education,  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Canada,  and  Beform.  Many  other 
questions  have  been  decided,  if  not  in 
accordance  with  the  exact  principles 
advocated  by  the  Iladical  leaders,  yet  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  them.  Now 
the  probable  course  of  opinion — therefore 
of  legislation — in  the  future,  can  only 
be  learned  by  careful  study  of  the  past 
and  present;  and  if  we  look  hack  a  few 
years,  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  course 
of  legislation  has  been  progressive,  what 
is  called  democratic  and  Americanizing 
our  institutions  by  those  who,  acting  as 
a  break,  have  delayed  somewhat,  but 
have  altogether  failed  in  arresting,  "  the 
wild  and  destructive "  course  of  the 
powerfid  locomotive  driven  by  the 
middle-class  Iladical  leaders. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  present,  we 
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see  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
legislation  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Eadical  party, 
except  on  Education;  on  which  question 
his  Government  is  in  danger  from  his 
Radical  supporters.  If  Mr.  Bright  does 
not  again  take  office,  he  has  left  in  the 
volumes  of  his  speeches  charts  by  which 
we  can  ascertain  the  course  he  would 
have  steered :  let  us  see  then  what  future 
legislation  is  likely  to  be,  as  laid  down 
in  these  charts  so  plainly  that  none  who 
try  to  read  aright  can  fail  to  read  rightly. 

The  first  question  which  is  going  to 
be  decided,  whether  first  in  importance 
or  not,  is  the  Ballot,  which  would  hardly 
occupy  the  pre-eminent  position  assigned 
to  it  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme  but 
for  such  sentences  as  these  spoken  by 
Mr.  Bright  in  1858,  with  which  the  whole 
Radical  party  agree :  "  I  believe  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  Refor- 
mers of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  any 
Reform  Bill  which  pretends  to  be  gene- 
rally satisfactory  to  the  Reformers  must 
concede  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  Ballot."  And  again,  speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  the  franchise  :  "  I  think  if 
there  be  any  call  now  for  the  adoption 
of  tiie  Ballot,  that  call  will  be  more 
strong  and  imperative  after  such  a 
change  in  the  franchise  has  been  made." 
Some  excitement  was  caused  amongst 
the  Conservatives  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
passing  allusion  during  the  last  session 
to  some  further  measures  of  Reform 
which  might  be  necessary.  Hoping, 
well-nigh  believing,  that  their  Reform 
Bill  meant  finality,  the  Conservatives 
deeply  resented  this  hint.  If,  however, 
they  had  studied  the  chart  which  lies 
open  to  them,  they  would  have  read,  "  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  franchise  should 
not  be  as  extensive  in  the  counties  as  in 
the  boroughs."  And  again,  **When  you 
have  settled  the  question  of  the  Suffrage, 
you  stand  and  will  stand  free  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  Redistribution 
of  Seats." 

A  question  said  to  be  new  has  this 
autumn  been  advanced  towards  the 
front  of  the  host  of  those,  awaiting  dis- 
cussion and  settlement — the  Reform,  or, 
failing  Reformation,  then  the  Abolition, 


of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  those  who, 
ostrich-like,  bufy  themselves  in  the 
sand,  and  give  not  earnest  or  attentive 
heed  to  the  floating  atoms  of  thought 
and  suggestion,  until  they  gather  them- 
selves together  into  a  mass,  when  they 
are  recognized  as  public  opinion,  this 
question  may  be  regarded  as  novel;  but 
in  1858  Mr.  Bright  said,  "We  know, 
everybody  knows,  nobody  knows  it 
better  than  the  Peers,  that  a  House  of 
hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent institution  in  a  free  country. 
For  we  believe  that  such  an  institution 
must  in  the  course  of  time  require 
essential  modification."  Again,  while 
saying  that  the  chief  reason  why  the 
House  of  Lords  adjourns  so  frequently 
without  transacting  any  important  busi- 
ness is  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Goveo'nment  of  the  day,  he  adds, 
"All  of  us  in  our  younger  days  were 
taught  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  us 
a  verse  which  was  intended  to  inculcate 
the  virtue  of  industry.  One  couplet  was 
to  this  efiect — 

*  Satan  still  some  mischief  finds 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  men,  how- 
ever high  in  station,  are  exempt  from 
that  unfortunate  effect  which  arises  to 
all  of  us  from  a  course  of  continual 
idleness."  The  sting  of  the  sketch 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bright  of  a  Peer's  proxy 
being  used  by  tlie  leader  of  his  party 
while  he  was  himself  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  question 
on  which  his  vote  was  given,  has  been 
removed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Peers 
themselves;  and  their  sensible  and  judi- 
cious conduct,  when  the  use  of  the 
proxy  came  under  serious  discussion, 
leads  those  (nine-tenths  of  the  nation) 
who  dislike  the  thought  of  so  violent 
a  wrench  being  given  to  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  forcible  extraction 
of  a  wisdom  tooth  which  shows  only 
slight  symptoms  of  decay,  and  which 
any  dentist  of  moderate  skill  can 
easily  stop,  to  hope  and  think  that 
without  violence  or  difl&culiy  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  altered  circumstanceB  of  the 
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country.  The  bats  and  moles  of  public 
life  alone  profess  to  think  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords  is  per- 
fect. "  That  is  a  House,  recollect,  in 
which  three  members  form  a  quorum  : " 
when  Lord  Lifford  a  few  years  ago  was 
dilating  on  an  Irish  question,  Lord 
Granville  with  gentle  force  detained 
Lord  de  Grey  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  by  so  doing  had  twice  the  strength 
of  the  Opposition.  The  chart  clearly 
indicates  the  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  And  one  feature  of  such  Eefor- 
mation  is  not  dimly  foreshadowed. 
"  There  is  another  kind  of  Peer  which  I 
am  afraid  to  touch  upon ;  that  creature 
of — what  shall  I  say?  of  monstrous,  nay 
even  of  adulterous  birth — the  Spiritual 
Peer."  Again,  "  High  titles,  vast  reve- 
nues, great  power  conferred  upon  Chris- 
tian ministers,  are  as  without  warrant  to 
my  mind  in  Scripture  as  in  reason." 

The  country  was  more  or  less  aston- 
ished to  find  that  Mr.  Miall's  motion 
for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England,  although  not  supported  by 
a  single  Anglo-Catholic  vote,  the  priests 
of  wliich  small  but  earnest  and  influen- 
tial school  talk  loudly  of  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Church  if 
set  Iree  from  the  trammels  of  the  State, 
instead  of  being  contemptuously  rejected 
was  supported  by  a  respectable  minority. 
As  far  back  as  1845  Mr.  Bright  said, 
while  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "The  Church  has  been  upheld  as 
a  bulwark  against  Catholicism ;  yet  all 
the  errors  of  Catholicism  find  a  home 
and  a  hearty  welcome  there."  "  In 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  other 
counties,  that  Church  is  found  to  be  too 
unwieldy  a  machine,  and  altogether  un- 
titled to  a  population  growing  in  num- 
bers and  intelligence  like  that  of  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom."  Again,  in  1860: 
"]Mr.  Miall  has  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  reli- 
gious body  ....  what  he  objects  to  is, 
that  the  Church  should  be,  as  it  has 
been,  so  much  of  a  political  institution." 
And  then,  in  words  the  truth  of  which 
wo  realize  eleven  years  after  they  were 
spoken :  "  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  among  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 


lishment, and  the  most  thoughtful  of 
her  sons,  there  is  througliout  the  king- 
dom at  this  moment  a  deep  sentimjont 
at  work  which,  altogether  apart  horn. 
Mr.  Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society,  is 
destined  before  many  years  are  over  to 
make  great  changes  in  the  constitation 
and  condition  of  that  ChurclL"  Unless 
sweeping  reforms  are  introduced,  dis- 
establishment is  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
years;  three  general  elections  at  the 
longest. 

Our  chart  indicates  reform  in  onr 
mode  of  licensing  rather  than  any 
such  wholesale  uprooting  of  the  present 
system  as  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  passing  of  the  Permissive  Bill ;  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  1860,  '*  that 
the  opening  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops,  and  the  granting  of  Ucencee^" 
should  be  entrusted  "to  the  ordinary 
local  governing  bodies  of  the  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs." 

Land  tenure,  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  are  taking  up  so  much 
of  men's  thoughts  as  to  have  passed  from 
the  stage  of  desultory  discussion  to  tbe 
stage  of  associated  consideration  by  a 
League  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bzing- 
ing  about  legislation  as  the  result  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  subject. 

Now  there  are  some  questions  which 
take  a  generation  before  they  run  their 
course;  others  take  a  few  years  less: 
but  if  the  advocates  of  well-nigh  any 
question  are  in  earnest,  they  can  form 
a  small  party  in  some  large  town, 
composed  of  unflinching  men,  acting 
upon  sound  principles  and  from  con- 
viction, who  will  not  be  tempted 
to  deviate  from  the  course  they  have 
marked  out  for  themselves.  If  they  can 
obtain  representation  for  their  views 
in  Parliament,  especially  if  they  can 
obtain  a  spokesman  of  ability  to  repre- 
sent their  views,  legislation  is  but  a 
matter  of  time  :  so  surely  as  a  bullet 
from  a  good  rifle  held  by  a  skilled 
shot  will  sooner  or  later  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  so  sure  is  it  that  sooner  or  later  such 
men  will  succeed.  The  stages  through 
which  such  questions  run  are  (1)  sug- 
gestion, (2)  discussion,  (3)  hopeless 
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lution  submitted  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, newspaper  ridicule,  (4)  confer- 
ence, (5)  formation  of  a  League,  followed 
by  (6)  active  agitation,  press  discussion 
and  approval,  election  cry,  (7)  mentioned 
in  Queen's  Speech,  legislation.  The 
men  composing  the  party  of  progress 
are  more  determined  than  those  who 
make  up  the  party  of  resistance,  who 
ever  find  some  of  their  standing-ground 
crumbling  beneath  their  feet ;  while 
the  party  of  progress,  standing  upon  the 
sound  ground  of  right  and  true  prin- 
ciple, is  irresistible. 

The  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of 
land  tenure,  primogeniture,  entail,  game 
— in  short,  the  whole  of  the  questions 
in  which  landlords  and  the  agricultural 
interests  are  most  deeply  interested — are 
in  my  sixth  category,  and  Canute's 
courtiers  might  just  as  well  expect  that 
he  could  hinder  the  advance  of  the  flow- 
ing tide,  as  the  country  party  that  they 
can  prevent  these  questions  passing 
through  the  sixth  stage,  and  awaiting 
their  turn  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  game  question  has 
made  great  progress ;  many  landlords 
have  made  great  concessions ;  yet  we 
still  have  "  bands  of  men  ....  prowl- 
ing about  in  almost  every  county  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  game"  (which 
the  law  has  never  yet  said  is  pro- 
perty), and  we  "  have  outrages  .... 
in  which  gamekeepers  and  poachers  are 
killed  and  murdered."  "  By  this  system 
of  game-preserving  the  landlords  are 
made  the  greatest  enemies  of  a  class  in 
whose  real  well-being  they  have  the 
truest  and  greatest  interest."  The  num- 
ber of  Bills  that  have  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  dealing  with  the  Game  Laws, 
from  trivial  modification  to  unconditional 
abolition,  show  that  legislation  will  ere 
long  be  effected;  the  longer  delayed, 
the  more  stringent  will  it  be;  and  as 
Mr.  Dingwall  Fordyce  was  returned  for 
Aberdeenshire,  and  an  almost  unknown 
young  Englishman  unseated  the  most 
polished,  most  highly  cultivated  Scottish 
county  member,  mainly  on  the  Game 
Law  question,  so  ere  long  some  Eng- 
lish county  may  be  found  following  the 
example  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Perth* 


shire  in  their  determination  to  get  rid  of 
what  Mr.  Bright  twenty-six  years  ago 
denounced  as  *^  a  mischievous  and  unjust 
system.''  The  difltribution  and  tenure 
of  lafid,  entail,  and  primogeniture  are, 
as  I  have  said,  being  looked  after  by 
a  League;  but  in  1864  Mr.  Bright 
advocated  such  simple  alterations  in 
the  law  as  would  deal  with  land  like 
other  property,  would  distribute  the 
land  of  a  man  dying  intestate  as  it 
distributes  shares,  houses,  or  funded 
property ;  would  prevent  property  being 
left  to  a  child  unborn,  but  would  limit  it 
to  those  alive  when  the  will  was  made  ; 
but  did  not  even  propose  to  interfere 
with  a  man  who  chose  "  to  act  the  un- 
natural and  absurd  part  of  leaving  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  one  child," 
although  he  believed  it  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  "the  great  universal  law 
of  natural  parental  affection  and  justice." 
He  said  in  1 858,  "  The  system  of  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  primogeniture  and  on 
entails  and  settlements,  which  is  in- 
tended to  keep  vast  estates  in  one  hand 
through  successive  generations,  to  pre- 
vent their  economical  disposition  and 
change  of  property  which  is  found  so 
advantageous  in  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty, is  full  of  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences not  only  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  but  to  all  other  classes  of  our 
countrymen,  since  we  are  all  affected  by 
it."  Now  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  great  landlords,  whether  Peers  or 
Commoners,  to  prevent  legislation  on 
these  most  important  questions  :  resist 
doubtless  some  will,  but  while  they  may 
delay  and  modify  the  measures  that  will 
be  proposed,  a  prisoner  pinioned  by 
Calcraft,  and  being  unwillingly  forced  to 
the  scaffold,  has  just  as  much  chance  of 
escaping  execution  as  they  have  of 
altogether  getting  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some and  vexatious  questions  without 
legislation.  And  while  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  landlords  and  tenants,  land- 
lords and  labourers  do  have  not  unplea- 
sant relations  on  many  estates,  yet  how 
long  those  who  have  been  living  without 
hope  in  this  world  will  rest  contented 
with  less  good  fare  and  less  good  lodging 
than  the  hunters  in  the  stable  and  the 
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pedigree  stock  in  the  yards  which  they 
tend,  we  shall  only  know  when  the 
county  franchise  is  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  towns,  and  the  voter  has  dis- 
covered, a  work  of  years  probably,  that 
he  is  absolutely  protected  from  both 
landlord,  agent,  and  master,  "  by  the 
shelter  of  the  Ballot."  Neither  can 
the  Conservatives  derive  much  com- 
fort from  the  fact  of  their  opponents 
lot  being  agreed.  The  Liberal  party 
must  ever  be  like  water  heaped  up  by 
the  Conservative  dam,  over  which  or 
through  the  crevices  of  which  Eadical 
pioneers  find  their  way,  making  the  holes 
larger  by  reason  of  use,  until  over,  under, 
tlirough  the  dam  pours  a  sufi&cient 
volume  of  water  to  effect  tlie  purpose 
of  the  pioneer  :  in  spite  of  the  dam,  the 
water  reaches  the  sea. 

"Work  enough  surely  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  for  years,  yet  more 
remains.  America  is  the  only  first-class 
power  who  devotes  almost  its  entire 
strength  to  its  home,  as  opposed  to  its 
foreign  policy — hence  the  immense  de- 
veloi)ment  of  that  great  country ;  but 
England  might  be  free  to  devote  herself 
to  her  own  affairs,  says  Mr.  Bright,  "  but 
for  tlic  networks  and  complications  from 
which  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  gain 
one  single  atom  of  advantage  for  this 
country."  We  have  treaties  on  every  side ; 
but  as  treaties  cannot  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  permanent,  irrevocable, 
eternal,  some  limit  must  be  fixed ;  and 
as  we  have  had  a  Conservative  Minister 
— Sir  John  Pakington — striking  out 
the  words  "  balance  of  power  "  from  the 
preamble  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  thereby 
showing  that  the  Conservatives  at  any 
rate  will  never  go  to  war  again  for 
"  the  balance  of  power,"  so  may  we  ex- 
pect to  find — "  it  may  not  be  in  our  life- 
time,"— a  Prime  Minister  "who  will 
denounce  the  expenditure  of  every 
shilling,  the  engagement  of  every  man, 
the  employment  of  every  ship  which 
has  no  object  but  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries." 

The  extent  of  the  influence  which  the 
Eadical  party  has  exercised  over  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  to  some  extent  estimated 


by  the  conduct  of  all  parties  :  fhe  Con- 
servative party  giving  up  the  balance  of 
power,  the  Liberal  party  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  Eussia,  and  both  parties 
uniting  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
question,  when  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote 
co-operated  with  Lord  De  Grey,  and  when 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  borough  of 
Southampton  signified  by  an  address 
their  approval  of  the  Recorder  of  London 
sitting  on  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Thoroughly  to  carry  out  the  same  policy 
in  our  relations  with  European  powers  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  aim  of  the  Radical 
party.  Great  strength  at  home,  and 
absolute  abstention  from  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  others, 
will  bring  about  influence  abroad  and 
prosperity  to  the  whole  empire. 

Oh  no  question  has  Mr.  Bright  an- 
nounced a  clearer  and  more  deliberate 
opinion  than  on  "our  policy  with 
reference  to  Lidia."  It  may  be  that  on 
this  question  he  is,  like  Mr.  Fawcett, 
much  in  advance  of  the  Radical  party, 
who  in  some  measure  share  the  blame 
attaching  to  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
public  men,  who  totally  neglect  India 
in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  only 
legislate  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  care- 
lessly, in  the  time  of  trouble  and  dis- 
quietude. "  The  edifice  we  have  reared 
is  too  vast  ....  too  vast  for  manage- 
ment." "  The  ofTice  of  Governor-General 
should  be  abolished."  "I  believe  the 
duties  of  the  Governor-General  are  far 
greater  than  any  human  being  can  ade- 
quately fulfil."  "  I  would  have  at  least 
five  Presidencies,  and  I  would  have  the 
Governments  of  those  Presidencies  equal 
in  rank  and  salary."  Again,  "  How  long 
does  England  propose  to  govern  India  %  *' 
"  You  may  govern  India,  if  you  like,  for 
the  good  of  England ;  but  the  good  of 
England  must  come  through  the  channel 
of  the  good  of  India."  As  this  latter 
policy  is  now  more  or  less  adopted ;  as 
natives  occupy,  and  fill  with  satisfactory 
success,  judicial  and  other  high  offices ; 
as  we  are  by  means  of  education,  by  the 
facilities  of  travelling  and  correspon- 
dence, training  considerable  numbers  of 
natives,  teaching  them  to  gorem, — jb  it 
not  veil  that  we  should  in  days  of 
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quietness  and  peace  give  some  of  our 
attention  to  India  1  The  policy  indicated 
above,  which  is  carefully  elaborated  in 
the  speeches  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken,  seems  so  wise,  so  thoughtful, 
in  many  ways  so  expedient,  as  to  render 
its  adoption,  in  part  at  any  rate,  a  mere 
question  of  time. 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
the  encouragement  of  emigration,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  probate  duty  to  all  property 
which  passes  by  death  from  one  owner  to 
another,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
disconnecting  ourselves  from  the  policy 
and  interests  of  Turkey,  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  taxation,  Indian  finance, 
and  the  dealing  with  pauperism,  are  a  few 
more  of  the  questions  on  which  Mr.  Bright 
has  expressed  opinions  in  most  decided 
and  unmistakeable  terms,  and  on  which 
legislation  must  take  place.  But  per- 
haps nothing  has  been  more  remarkable 
than  the  persistence  with  which,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  he  has  urged 
ou  England  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
most  friendlv  and  most  intimate  relations 
with  America,  but  for  which  never  could 
such  a  treaty  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidered as  the  Alabama  Treaty.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  thing 
([uite  impossible  that  a  Radical  Peer 
and  a  Conservative  Cabinet  Minister 
should  sit  on  a  Commission  together  at 
Washington  to  inaugurate  the  great  in- 
ternational system  of  arbitration  instead 
of  war.  All  parties  and  nearly  every 
man  of  weight  in  this  .country  now 
recognize  that  the  Americans  are  our 
"kinsmen,"  that  America  may  fairly  be 
called  "  the  Transatlantic  English  nation 
— the  inheritor  and  partaker  of  all  the 
historic  glories  of  this  country."  Again, 
"  I  am  persuaded  of  this  as  much  as  I 
am  of  anything  that  I  know  and  believe, 
that  the  more  perfect  the  friendship  that 
is  established  between  the  people  of 
England  and  the  free  people  of  Ame- 
rica, the  more  you  will  find  your  path 
of  progress  here  made  easy  for  you,  and 
the  more  will  social  and  political  liberty 
advance  amongst  us."  It  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  for  such  words 
Mr.  Bright  should  have  been  reviled, 
abused,  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his 


country,  a  dangerous  and  malicious 
man,  one  to  be  feared,  and  if  possible 
to  be  made  to  keep  silence.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the 
programme  of  the  Eadical  party,  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Blight's 
authorized  speeches,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted;  and  that  as  the  legislation 
of  the  recent  past  has  been  very  mucli 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Radical  party,  as  opposed  to  old  Whigs 
and  Conservatives,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  altera- 
tion in  this  respect  in  the  future,  even 
if  the  Liberal  party  is  somewhat  out  of 
hand  at  present,  and  has  to  be  pulled 
together  by  a  short  visit  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  Speaker.  The  Radical 
party  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
representatives  of  towns,  and  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  towns  seem  rather 
on  the  increase  than  otherwise  :  at  this 
moment  Birmingham  is  the  centre  of 
agitation  for  the  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  Newcastle  for  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  Manchester  for  unity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Nonconformists;  Not- 
tingham for  fresh  legislation  affecting 
working  men  ;  while  Leeds,  Bolton,  and 
London  have  recently  or  are  about  to 
witness  public  meetings  to  advocate  a 
Redistribution  of  Seats,  Edinburgh  is 
moving  with  reference  to  Licensing :  in 
fact  the  towns  are  for  the  most  part 
Radical  But  upon  no  one  of  these 
questions  has  ^Ir.  Bright  failed  to 
express  an  opinion,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  that  opinion  is  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  most  active  and  influential  promo- 
ters of  these  interesting  Conferences 
which  are  now  becoming  so  common. 
That  Mr.  Bright  is  loyal  to  the  core, 
that  he  is  known  as  a  chivalric  cham- 
pion of  the  Queen,  and  a  true  friend  to 
our  limited  monarchy,  adds  immensely 
to  his  influence ;  for  the  Republicans  in 
England  are  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  a  few  towns,  and  in  every  town 
in  the  kingdom  are  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  I  have  merely  indicated 
a  few  of  Mr.  Bright's  political  opinions 
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that  have  not  yet  been  completely 
carried  out,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  inducing  many  to 
read  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  for  themselves, 
in  order  that  they  may  form  their  own 
judgment  thereon.  Eespected,  admired, 
trusted,  believed  in  as  he  is  by  thousands, 
I  shall  be  astonished  if  a  close  and  care- 
ful study  of  these  beautiful  speeches  in 
the  light  that  I  have  indicated  does  not 
convince  other  thousands  that,  whether 
for  power  or  pathos,  foresight  or  feel- 
ing, simplicity  or  sincerity,  earnestness, 
truth,  or  eloquence,  these  volumes  are  hard 
to  match  in  the  English  language.  One 
passage  only  will  I  quote,  recdling  to 
mind  as  it  does  one  still  greater  who 
"  must  needs  glory : " — "  My  conscience 
tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly 
only  to  destroy  that  which  is  evil  and 
to  build  up  that  which  is  good.  The 
political  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  as   they  were   summed   up   the 


other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wick,  are  my  political  gains,  if  they 
can  be  called  the  gains  in  any  degree 
of  any  living  Englishman.  And  if 
now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our 
population  —  in  Birmingham  with  its 
busy  district^  in  Manchester  with  its 
encircling  towns,  in  the  population  of 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Glas- 
gow and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  great 
Babylon  in  which  we  are  assembled — if 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  surrounded  by 
hungry  and  exasperated  multitudes ;  if 
now  more  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  hundred  years  it  may  be  said, 
quoting  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  '  Content  sits  basking  on  the 
cheeks  of  toil ; '  if  this  House  and  its 
statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have  not 
I  as  much  as  any  living  man  some  claim 
to  partake  of  that  glory) " 

S.  Flood  Pagk. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


She  sat  thinking  of  it  all  for  many 
hours  of  the  night.  Here  at  last  was  a 
way  of  escape, — escape  from  confession 
and  promises,  and  from  herself.  How 
could  she  meet  Bernard's  eyes,  and  let 
him  think  that  it  was  all  as  it  had  beeni 
Yet  how  could  she  tell  him — how  could 
she  let  him  guess  what  had  wrought  the 
change  1  With  Mr.  Warde  it  was  other- 
wise :  ho  was  kind,  he  was  pitiful,  and 
he  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  knew 
that  she  would  not  have  to  shrink  from 
a  love  which  she  could  not  return.  He 
'wished  to  make  her  his  wife ;  she  must 
consent,  and  then  all  would  be  over,  and 
no  more  questions  would  be  asked.  He 
would  he  content  with  what  she  had  to 
give.  If  he  had  loved  her,  she  could  not 
have  done  it  j  but  he  did  not  love  her,  so 
there  was  nothing  which  need  make  her 
fear, — nothing  except  the  recollections 
to  which  she  would  not  listen,  and  the 
longings  which  had  died,  she  thought, 
for  ever  within  her. 

Youth  appears  to  be  seK-sacrificing, 
because  it  cannot  and  will  not  count  the 
cost :  like  Esau,  it  stretches  out  its  hand 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  and  lets  the 
birthright  go.  In  spite  of  her  assurance, 
Christina  had  not  counted  the  cost :  she 
thought  of  the  present  effort  for  which 
she  had  the  strength :  she  thought  of  the 
present  evil  from  which  she  would  be 
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freed;  but  she  did  not  look  on  to  the 
long  years  which  lay  before  her,  which 
must  know  nothing  of  the  hopes  of  her 
youth  and  the  dreams  of  her  girlhood, 
when  all  the  happiness  she  would  know 
would  be  the  gift  of  a  kind  man,  who, 
because  he  was  kind,  desired  to  make 
her  happy.  She  did  not  think  of  this, 
but  she  thought  much  of  the  present 
sacrifice  and  the  present  deliverance. 
By  this  act  she  would  bring  sunshine 
into  the  dreary  house;  she  would  call 
forth  an  unwonted  song  of  thanksgiving 
from  her  mother's  heart :  she  would  free 
her  grandfather  from  the  dishonour 
which  was  pressing  so  heavily  upon 
him.  Why  should  she  nofr  do  it  1  Was 
it  not  right  ?  Was  it  not  her  duty  1  And 
as  for  herself,  what  did  it  matter  1 

Yet  the  next  morning,  when  they  came 
and  told  her  that  he  was  there  awaiting 
her  answer,  she  turned  cold,  and  for  a 
minute  felt  as  if  she  could  not  do  it. 

**  I  am  coming,''  she  said,  and  did  not 
stir,  but  sat  rigidly  upright  upon  the  side 
of  her  bed,  as  if  turned  into  stone.  The 
minutes  seemed  long  before  she  went 
down  to  the  front  parlour  where  he  was 
waiting.  She  had  been  able  to  smile  at 
her  mother  and  grandfather  when  she 
told  them  what  answer  she  would  make 
him ;  she  had  smiled,  though  she  was 
quiet  and  composed,  when  they  had 
blessed  her  for  the  relief  she  was  about 
to  bring ;  but  now  she  stood  up,  and  her 
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l£u;o  WBJi  paic,  and  her  mcnith  fimiiy  Bet, 
rand  her  bands  cold ;  and  she  did  not 
■tnrn  to  look  in  the  gla^Ei  or  smooth  back 

■  ihe  tutubted  batr  frtini  her  face,  but  wtnt 
■clowti,  stepping  KteaUily  witli  iiuniove- 
nble  compoBUro,  just  as  slie  was,  in  hnr 

■  iQOniiiig  cotton  gown  :  and  the  was  going 
r  (has  to  meet  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 

husband. 

"You  are  milling  1"  he  said,  holdiDg 
out  his  hand  with  a  kind  sniile,  and 
clasping  hers  firmly  a&  he  epoke. 

And  at  that  moment  a!I  her  cotu'age 

returned ;  ahe  knew  that  he  would  not 

teouble  her  with  protestations  or  pro- 

~ "   '  »  or  inqiiiriRs  ;  be  would  be,  now  aa 

',  kind,  etraightfoTwaid,  and  honeet. 

"Yea,  I  am  willing,"  she  stud,  gravely; 

(and  then  he  dropped  her  hand,  as  If  the 

compact  had  been  made  and  there  was 

nothing  further  to  be  done  but  to  di«cuR3 

the  conditiona.     It  had  been  done,  and 

„for  the  moment  the  sense  of  the  irre- 

cable  was  a  relief  to  Christina,  and 

■Bhe  eat  down,  quiet    and   prepared  to 

^^t«a  to  anything  further  that  he  might 

»e  to  say. 

"  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  you, 
BChristina,"  he  said,  "and  you  must  not 
■expect  me  to  behave  as  if  I  were  twenty. 
■l  have  thought  of  this  for  a  long  time, 
md  my  greatest  desire  ia  to  make  you 
diappy.  You  have  had  a  hard  time,  my 
f  dear,  bnt  now  I  trust  that  it  is  over." 

"Thank    you,"  said   Christina;    and 
tlhen  she  could  say  nothing  more. 
P     "  We  cannot  be  married  at  once,  I  am 
*  a&aid,"  he  went  on  in  a  serious,  delibe- 
rate tone ;  "  I  must  get  a  little  honse 
Homewhere.     Your  mother  wants  me  to 
come  here,  but  I  could  not  live  so  far 
from  my  work.     I  hope  you  will  take  an 
interest  in  it  too,  Christina." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Christina,     She  did 

not  laugh,  or  even  smile,  or  look  rehel- 

L^Iiona  or  indignant  at  the  bare  thought 

porifh    work.      She    was    strangely 

>4Ulet,  and  she  meant  to  accept  it  all, 

f  sa  the  sat  there  listening  to  his  plans, — 

a  full  of  kindness  and  large-hearted- 

r  her  grandfathcr'e  comfort,  and 


I  partHiiioiiOT,  and  hi  t 
tlml  slie  woald  not    I 


the  death-bed 

hurried  off,  saying   tltal 

see  him  a^ain  that  day,  hf  had  so  matj 

things  thut  must  bo   attenil^i  to ;  an^     i 

she  heard  him  with  relief  nrid  gratitudt^    < 

— she  need  not  fcjir  that  his  attotitions     ' 

■would  1>H  tliosa  of  a  lover. 

"Then  good-bye  till  to-morrow,' 
said,  iitid  smiled  at  him  for  the  fimt 
as  he  hurriedly  took  his  leaver 

She  stood  at  the  door  n^  be  6' 
away,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  PaA* 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and   CnptaiQ 
Cleasby  drove  post     He  bowud    as  ho 
caught  eight  of  Christina,  but  she  went 
bock  quickly  into  the  hout^p,  her  heut  1 
beating  fast,  no  longer  with  hope  or  Cut  ' 
or  louring,  hut  with  a  kind    of  fietca  j 
pleasure  in  the  strength  of  her  self-renutt-  J 
ciation.  I 

At  this  time  it  seemed  to  Cbristi&k  i 
that  her  fate  was  irrevocably  sealed.  Shi  I 
could  not  marry  the  mau  she  loved,—  \ 
everything  made  it  impossible.  She  hfed 
been  bound  to  Bernard,  and  now  sheksew 
that  she  could  never,  with  a  clear 
science,  become  his  wife ;  she  knew 
she  could  not  look  into  his  face  and 
liim  think  that  therehadbeeu  no  change:! 
and  so  it  was  that  she  had  engagi  * 
herself  to  a  kind  and  honest  man,  w] 
asked  for  no  more  than  she  could  give, 
and  who  desired  to  moke  her  hnppf. 
She  thought  no  more  of  Captttui 
Cleasby  ; — it  had  been  a  dream,  and 
she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  able  now  to 
banish  the  remembrance  of  it  ajid  to 
scorn  the  past.  It  had  been  a  tnsd 
iniatuatioti,  and  now  that  she  had  pat 
it  from  her  she  almost  despised  herself 
for  it.  It  even  appeared  hard  that  it 
should  have  come  to  destroy  hor  pro- 
spect of  happiness,  to  make  her  bnok^ 
her  promises,  and  prove  false  to  liimi 
who,  in  his  confident  lightheartednass, 
had  believed  in  hor  alwayi 

Shehad  thought  at  first  that  she  would 
write  and  let  Bernard  know  how  it  was 
but  now  she  found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  write  to  him.  How  could  ske 
put    into   words    all    the    complicated 
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Yet  at  this  time  it  was  not  of  herself 
that  she  was  thinking,  nor  of  her  past 
as  connected  with  Captain  Cleasby,  still 
less  of  her  future  as  connected  with 
Mr.  Warde, — but  of  Bernard :  of  the 
days  long  past  when  they  had  been  so 
happy  together;  of  her  promises,  and 
his  words,  and  their  last  parting.  Then 
when  she  knew  that  his  mother  had 
written,  she  calculated  the  time,  and 
thought  when  and  how  he  would  get 
the  letter.  It  would  be  by  an  early 
post,  and  she  thought  of  him  coming 
down  to  his  solitary  breakfast,  full  of 
his  projects  and  his  work,  energetic 
and  eager,  with  the  thought  of  her  and 
of  his  return  home  running  through  his 
life  and  brightening  it  all.  She  pictured 
him  with  his  sunny  smile  and  boyish 
ways,  winning  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him ;  and  then  a  vision  came 
before  her  and  returned  again  and  again. 
She  saw  him  iling  down  the  letter ;  she 
saw  him  grow  pale  and  stern,  yet  be- 
wildered, and  passionately  incredulous  j 
she  thought  of  him  in  his  first  hours  of 
uncertainty,  and  during  the  days  which 
must  follow ;  and  always  his  reproachful 
•eyes  were  looking  into  hers. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  she  had 
paid  too  dearly  for  what  she  had  gained — 
for  her  grandfather's  satisfied  pride,  and 
for  her  mother's  contentment ;  but  yet 
was  it  not  better  so  than  that  she  should 
have  gone  to  Bernard  with  a  lie  upon 
her  lips  1  She  had  been  capable  of 
much  wrong,  but  this  she  could  not  do. 

But  if  only  they  need  not  meet !  It 
would  be  better  for  both  that  thev 
should  not  meet  just  now.  Again  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  her  pain  this 
desire  came  back,  and  she  thought,  if 
only  Bernard  were  not  coming  home ! 
if  only  his  return  could  be  postponed  ! 
if  only  she  need  not  meet  his  just 
resentment  until  all  was  to  his  eyes  as 
irrevocable  as  she  felt  it  to  be — ^until 
she  was  Mr.  Warde's  wife,  and  shut  off 
from  him  for  ever  !  Then,  she  thought, 
she  could  bear  it ;  but  now  it  was  hard, 
-and  every  day  she  shrank  more  and 
more  from  the  meeting,  as  every  day 
brought  it  nearer. 

Her  aunt  had  congratulated  her  very 


gravely — Christina  could  not  but  fear 
that  she  had  her  suspicions — and  she 
said,  with  emphasis,  that  after  all  Ber- 
nard might  not  come  home  just  at 
present. 

Christina,  too,  thought  that  he  might 
not  come,  and  the  thought  gave  her  new 
hope   and    courage.      Her   grandfather 
was  better  again  :  he  sat  over  his  books 
in  his  study,  but  he  was  less  irritable 
than  he  had  been,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  load  had  been  taken  off  his  mind. 
And  Christina  meant  to  do  her   duty 
and  to  leave  all  the  rest  behind    her. 
She  went  to  the  schools  by  Mr.  Wardens 
desire,  and  she  tried  to  interest  herself 
in  parish  work.    Sometimes  she  thought 
it  would  be  easy  and  natural;  it  was 
only  just  at  first  that  it  was  so  irksome 
and  so  hard  ;  it  was  only  just  at  first 
that  it  was  so  impossible  to  keep  her 
mind  from  wandering  back  to  the  past, 
and  from  looking  to  what  might  have 
been.     She    did    not    care    much    for 
people's  opinion,  but  yet  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  her  to  know  how  much  happi- 
ness  this   one  act  of  self-renunciation 
had  brought  to  others :  she  read  it  in 
her  grandfather's  voice  and  her  mother's 
eyes.     Only  her  Aunt  Margaret  looked 
coldly  upon  her,  and  she  did  not  blame 
her  openly. 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Oswestry  was  astonished 
at  her  own  spontaneous  feeling  of  indig- 
nation ;  but  she  had  guessed  that  her  boy 
had  set  his  heart  upon  this  thing,  and 
she  felt  unreasonably  injured.  She  did 
not  admire  Christina  or  love  her  as  she 
would  have  desired  to  love  and  admiie 
her  daughter-in-law :  she  knew  well 
enough  that  Bernard  was  at  present  in 
no  position  to  marry ;  she  knew  that  an 
attachment  between  him  and  Christina 
would  have  appeared  preposterous  and 
absurd  to  her  father^  and  that  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  reconcile  herself  to 
it ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  felt 
that  Christina  was  doing  her  an  injuiy 
in  engaging  herself  to  another  man : 
and  if  indeed  it  was  as  she  hsui  once 
supposed,  she  was  sacrificing  her  own 
truth  for  the  sake  of  a  *' suitable" 
marriage. 

"  Yon  have  my  best  wishes,"  she  said, 
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about  a  week  after  Mr.  "VVarde's  pro- 
posal, when  Christina  had  for  the  first 
time  gone  to  her  house — a  duty  which  she 
liad  shrunk  from  for  the  first  few  days. 
"  I  hope,  Christina,  that  you  will  do  your 
duty  in  your  own  state  of  life,  and  he  a 
blessing  to  your  husband.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Bernard,  for  I  hardly  know  when 
ho  may  be  at  home.  He  spoke  of  some 
work  which  might  fall  to  him,  if  he 
stayed,  when  he  "wrote  last,"  said  Mrs. 
Oswestry,  rather  proudly;  for  at  least 
Christina  should  not  know  that  she 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
change  in  Bernard's  plans. 

And  Christina  turned  away,  feeling 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  right  to  seek 
to  know  more.  Once  she  had  taken  so 
close  an  interest  in  all  his  doings,  but 
now  her  remorse  made  her  unwilling 
unnecessarily  to  pronounce  his  name. 
She  went  away  with  an  undefined  con- 
sciousness of  her  aunt's  displeasure, 
tlirusting  away  all  regrets.  After  all, 
he  was  not  coming;  and  after  a  time 
it  would  be  diflerent,  and  she  would  no 
longer  f«ar  to  meet  him. 

Then,  just  as  she  had,  as  it  were, 
freed  herself  from  her  most  pressing 
(lifliculty ;  just  as  she  was  turning  again 
to  her  duty,  and  stifling  the  old  yearn- 
ings ;  just  when  the  consciousness  of 
her  present  position  and  her  separation 
from  the  past  was  strongest  within  her, — 
at  this  moment  she  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  it  by  an  unexpected  sight : 
once  more  she  was  the  Christina  of  old 
times,  no  longer  passive  and  self- con- 
trolled and  resolute,  but  trembling  and 
flushing  and  carried  out  of  herself;  she 
had  turned  a  sharp  comer  in  the  shady 
lane  where  the  branches  were  so  wide 
and  tall  that  they  almost  met  over  her 
head,  and  as  she  turned  and  looked  up 
she  started  and  gave  a  cry ;  for  Bernard 
was  close  before  her,  coming  towards 
lier  with  long  strides. 

Then  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  ; 
he  bad  come  back  on  recei^'ing  the  news ; 
he  had  not  stayed  away  as  she  had  vainly 
hoped.  For  one  moment  she  imagined 
that  there  was  yet  a  respite  in  store  for 
her ;  for  a  moment  she  hoped  that  she 
was  yet  safe  from  his  reproaches;  but 


when  she  looked  at  him,  she  hoped  no 
longer. 

He  had  been  walking  fafit^  and  his 
face  was  a  little  flushed,  and  his  hair 
disordered,  as  was  natural ;  but  it  was 
not  his  haste  which  made  his  eyes  so 
eager,  and  his  voice  so  highly  strung. 

''  It  is  not  true,  Christina ! "  and  he 
took  her  hands  in  his  and  pressed  them 
hard  as  she  stood  a  little  away  from  him 
leaning  against  a  bank. 

Very  slowly  Christina  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  face ;  she  would  not  lower  them 
before  him,  but  yet  it  was  very  hard. 

*'  Is  it  true,  Christina  1 "  and  then  in 
the  long  silence  which  followed  he 
waited  for  her  answer. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  true,  Bernard,''  she  said  at 
last,  speaking  distinctly,  yet  as  if  each 
word  had  been  wrung  &om  her. 

Then  he  dropped  her  hands  and  drew 
back ;  but  yet  his  eyes  were  upon  her, 
and  when  he  spoke,  every  word  came  to 
her,  clear  and  distinct  in  the  autumn 
stillness. 

"  And  I  believed  in  you,  Christina ; 
I  believed  in  you  until  ^is  moment.  I 
could  not  think  it  was  true— I  would 
not  trust  the  letter — I  would  not  have 
trusted  an  angel  if  he  had  said  that  you 
wei*e  false :  and  now  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  when  you  tell  me  so  yourself. 
You  were  pledged  to  me,  Christina^ 
though  only  we  knew  of  it  You  would 
have  been  free  if  you  had  asked  for 
freedom,  but  you  had  said  you  would 
not  change,  and  I  trusted  you.  You 
never  told  me  you  had  changed  until 
you  were  the  promised  wife  of  another 
man ;  you  left  me  to  hear  the  news  as 
I  might.  Oh,  Christina,  I  would  bear 
anything  to  know  you  to  be  once  more 
as  true  as  I  thought  you !  If  you  wished 
to  be  free,  why  did  you  not  say  sol " 

He  paused,  but  she  made  no  answer. 
Wliat  answer  could  she  make  1  Was  it 
not .  all  true  ?  and  how  could  she  meet 
him  with  excuses  1 

"  If  you  had  loved  him,  I  could  have 
forgiven  you,"  he  continued ;  "  then  I 
could  have  understood  it  better;  but 
you  cannot  tell  me  that  you  love  him, 
Christina — can  you  say  that  you  do  1 " 

"I  have  been  very  wrong;  I  have- 
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done  very  wrong  by  you  *,  but  you  have 
no  right — no  one  has  any  right  now  to 
interfere  between  him  and  me.  He  is 
content  to  take  what  I  can  give;  no 
one  else  can  come  between  us."  She 
spoke  proudly  and  lifted  up  her  head, 
and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  pass  on, 
but  Bernard  stood  in  her  path. 

*'The  future  is  your  own,"  he  said; 
"  but  the  past,  Christina,  you  cannot  so 
easily  get  rid  of,  and  the  past  you  must 
divide  with  me.  Think  of  your  pro- 
mises, and  of  how  you  have  kept  them ; 
think  of  your  words  which  cannot  be 
forgotten.  No  one  will  ever  know  of 
them ;  no  one  will  know  of  what  has 
been ;  but  we  cannot  forget.  You  may 
think  you  can,  but  you  cannot.  I  must 
remember,  though  I  would  gladly  forget. 
I  must  remember  the  old  times  and  the 
happy  days,  and  your  past  promises, 
even  as  I  must  remember  your  false- 
hood and  broken  faith." 

"  Let  me  go,  Bernard.  It  can  do  no 
good  to  say  hard  words  about  me.  If 
we  cannot  forget  the  past,  at  least  we 
can  be  silent." 

"  No,  Christina,  I  will  not  let  you  go  ; 
I  will  speak  now,  and  for  the  last  time. 
It  is  better  that  you  should  know  what 
you  have  done.  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  first  began  to  love  you — ^it  was 
80  long  ago,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
faltered  with  tenderness  and  regret  in 
the  midst  of  his  reproachful  indignation, 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  childish 
days.  "  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  ; 
I  had  always  hoped,  and  a  year  ago 
last  August  I  told  you  what  I  hoped, 
and  when  I  went  away  you  gave  me 
your  promise  and  your  pledge.  "We 
could  not  hope  to  marry  at  once,  but 
I  wiis  content  to  wait.  I  was  content 
to  seek  no  further  assurance,  because, 
Christina,  I  trusted  you — trusted  you 
entirely  :  and  how  have  you  repaid  my 
trust?  You  were  not  frightened  or 
hurried ;  you  were  not  in  love ;  but 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  money  and  position, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  your  relations,  you  engaged 
yourself  to  marry  another  man ;  and 
this  when  I  knew  nothing  of  the  change 
— when  I  was  still  happy  and  trusting ! 
I  was  still  to  hear  of  it  as  if  it  could  not 


concern  me — as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  not  only  that  you  have 
broken  your  faith,  but  everything  I  be- 
lieved in  was  a  lie ;  you  never  ciured  for 
me,  or  you  could  not  have  done  it  It 
is  over  now,  Christina ;  you  can  go  if 
you  like.  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  nothing  can  bring  back  the  past." 

He  ceased,  and  now  Christina  raised 
her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  through  her 
tears.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  him  ; 
it  was  not  that  she  did  not  feel  his  words 
to  be  cruel  and  hard ;  but  yet,  though 
she  would  not  have  brought  back  his 
love,  she  yearned  for  the  old  friendship. 
It  was  not  his  words  which  had  brought 
the  rush  of  teafs  to  her  eyes ;  she  was  not 
so  much  moved  by  him,  as  he  stood  before 
her  now,  pale  and  fierce,  and  passion- 
ately reproachful,  as  she  was  moved  by 
the  recollection  of  his  looks  and  wortls 
when  they  had  been  together  last :  she 
remembered  the  parting,  and  knew  that 
that  was  all  of  the  past,  and  could  not 
be  brought  back. 

"Is  there  no  forgiveness  possible?" 
she  said,  mournfully. 

"  How  can  there  be  1  No,  Christina. 
Not  because  my  hopes  are  gone,  not 
because  of  my  grief 'and  disappointment, 
— I  could  have  forgiven  you  all  that ;  but 
I  cannot  forgive  you,  for  you  were  &lse 
when  I  thought  you  true.  Oh,  Christina, 
why  did  you  do  it?"  he  cried  in  his 
misery,  with  sudden  relenting  :  and  then 
he  turned  away  that  she  might  not  see 
his  face,  and  strode  down  the  green  lane 
towards  his  home. 

But  long  after  he  had  passed  from 
her  sight,  Christina  stood  still  where  he 
had  left  her,  leaning  against  the  bank, 
with  her  hands  hanging  down.  She 
had  known  that  he  would  reproach  her ; 
she  had  known  that  he  would  give  way 
to  his  impulse ;  but  she  had  not  known 
what  form  her  past  would  take,  seen  by 
the  light  of  his  words.  And  now  there 
was  no  way  of  escape,  and  all  at  once 
their  positions  had  undergone  a  com- 
plete change.  Until  now  she  had  always 
stood,  as  it  were,  a  little  above  him ;  he 
had  always  looked  up  to  her,  even  in 
her  phases  of  rebelliousness  and  in- 
justice and  discontent;  he  had  never 
blamed  her ;  he  had  changed  with  her 
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varying  moods,  and  been  happy  only 
in  her  presence :  and  now  it  was  she 
who  would  have  pleaded  to  him  if  she 
might ;  it  was  she  who  stood  convicted 
he  tore  him,  and  could  not  even  stand 
upon   her   own   defence.     She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  she  could  not  so  have 
spoken  had  she  been  in  his  i)lace ;  she 
would  have  suffered  in  silence,  too  proud 
to  he  reproachful  or  indignant :  hut  he 
was   still   a  hoy,   impetuous   and    un- 
govcrned  in  his  passion  and  his  sorrow. 
Oh,  why  had  she  brought  it  upon  him  ! 
How  hai)py  and  confident  ho  had  been 
— so  beautiful  and  so  gay,  that  it  seemed 
OS  if  nothing  but  a  passing  cloud  could 
overshadow  his  life  :  and  she   remem- 
bered that  this  was  not  like  a  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  a  passing  fancy,  or 
even  from  a  disappointment  of  months 
or  years  :  it  was  quite  true,  she  knew, 
that  he  had  thought  of  it  ever  since  ho 
could  remember,  that  it  had  dwelt  with 
him  always,  and  that  for  more  than  a 
year  she  had  been  his  promised  wife. 
Now  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ; 
he  would  not  speak  to  her  again,  and 
she  need  not  fear  that  her  secret  would 
be  discovered  j  and  yet  she  longed  for 
a  word  of  forgiveness,  for  the  old  proud 
smile  with  which  he  had  been  used  to 
look  upon  her.     It  was  not  regret  for  a 
lover  who  had  changed ;  it  was  rather 
like  the  sorrow  of  a  sister  whose  brother 
turns  from  her,  and  must  henceforth  be 
a  strangtir.     She  would  so  gladly  have 
said,  "  Forgive  me,  Bernard,"  if  only  he 
could  have  been  content  to  take  what 
slie  could  give ;  his  words  had  saddened 
and  oj>pressed  her  without  awakening 
any  resentment ;  she  knew  that  he  could 
not  forget  them,  nor  the  vehement  in- 
dignation from  which  they  had  sprung. 
All  this  time  she  thought  rather  of 
him  than  of  herself,  and  not  even  now 
did  she  wish  to  free  herself  from  Mr. 
Wanie.  Since  she  had  seen  liernard,  the 
impossibility  of  deceiving  him  was  even 
stronger  within  her  than  it  had  been ; 
and  as  to  herself,  it  seemed  as  if  it  no 
longer  mattered  what  became  of  her ;  or 
at  lea>t  she  would  now  do  her  duty,  and 
put  everything  else  aside. 

Gradually,  as  she  stood  there,  again 
fighting  the  battle  with  herself  in  the 


shady  lane,  a  stillness  came  over  her 
spirit,  and  she  thought  that  it  was  yic- 
tory.  It  was  partly  a  revulsion  from,  the 
passionate  excitement  of  the  last  hour  ; 
it  was  partly  physical  weariness  ;  partly 
the  effect  of  the  peacefulness  around  her. 
The  dumb,  uncxpectant  calm  of 
autumn  hung  over  everything;  the 
silence  of  resignation  where  grief  is 
hushed  and  hope  has  no  place ;  the 
peace  of  departing  souls  who  have  said 
their  last  farewell  j  the  death-bed  of  the 
dying  year. 

And  as  Christina  turned  homewards, 
she  too  thought  that  she  had  said  her 
last  farewell  to  the  troubled  waters  upon 
which  she  had  been  tossing,  and  was 
passing  into  the  region  of  calms.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  think  ourselves  strong 
when  we  are  weakest,  and  imagine  that 
we  can  in  one  hour,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  shut  the  doors  for  ever  against  the 
passions  and  the  impulses  of  the  past. 
Christina  thought  heiself  secure,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  sadness  and  weariness 
the  sense  of  security  was  not  nothing — 
was  even  much. 

Bernard  was  changed,  it  was  true,  yet 
he  did  not  shun    her.      Perhaps   his 
mother  knew  that  he  suffered,  but  he 
spoke  to  no   one ;   and  at  the  White 
House,  with  the  exception  of  Christina^ 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  change.     H& 
came  and  sat  with  his  grand&ther ;  he 
listened  patiently  to  his  aunt :  and  if 
there  was  a  cliange  they  did  not  notice 
it.  Mrs.  North  said  one  day  she  thought 
he  had  grown  taller;  Christina  knew 
that  ho  was  only  thinner  and  paler.   He 
said  that  he  could  not  remain  long  at 
home ;  he  had  work  offered  him  else- 
where, and  he  smiled  when  they  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  prosperity;  and 
no  one  but  Christina  guessed  why  he 
was  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    She  honoured  him  for  his 
reticence,  and  was  grateful  to  him  for  a 
self-control  so  foreign  to  his  nature,  and 
yet  she  still  yearned  for  a  word  or  look 
to  say  that  she  was  forgiven ;  but  though 
he  was  outwardly  the  same  when  others 
were  by,  she  knew  that  there  was  a 
difference,  wide  as  the  world,  and,  since 
that  day  in  the  lane,  she  had  never  wtsk 
him  alone. 
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One  afternoon  she  bad  walked  over 
with  a  message  to  her  Aunt  Margaret. 
Mrs.  Oswestry  was  busy  with  a  poor 
woman,  but  she  would  be  down  in  a 
few  luinutes,  the  servant  said,  if  Miss 
Christina  would  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Christina  walked  in  unannounced, 
wondering  within  herself  whether 
Eernard  was  at  home;  and  then  she 
suddenly  stopped,  perceiving  that  he 
was  in  tlio  room ;  but  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  her  presence. 

He  had  tlung  himself  down  on  the 
sofa  cloae  to  the  window,  and  looked  as 
if  ho  had  suddenly  fallen  asleep.  His 
cap  lay  on  the  iioor,  and  his  eyes  were 
shut,  and  his  fair  hair  was  tumbled 
about  his  pale  face.  He  was  no  longer 
the  briglit-laced  boy  he  had  been ;  but 
though  he  was  altered,  he  was  handsomer 
than  ho  hud  ever  been  before. 

Christina  stood  looking  down  at  him, 
and  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  She  must 
speak  U)  him  now  that  they  were  alone; 
it  Would  be  better  for  them  both  that 
some  words  of  forgiveness  should  be 
spoken. 

**  Uernard  ! "  she  said  gently.  He 
stirred  uneasily  and  smiled  in  his  sleep. 
^'Bernard!"  she  said  again,  and  this 
time  the  smile  faded  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  upon  her  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  I  have  wakened  you,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  my  head  aches,"  he  said 
gloomily,  as  if  in  explanation.  "Are 
you  wailing  for  my  mother]" 

**  Yes.  They  have  told  her  ;  she  is 
coming.  Oh,  Bernard,  you  are  not  going 
away  T' 

"  Why  not  1  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you,  Cliristina.  1  have  said  all  I  have 
to  say, — perhaps  I  should  have  done 
better  to  leave  it  unsaid  :  it  is  all  over. 
You  are  going  to  marry  this  man,  and 
then  perhaps  we  may  be  friends  again, — 
but  not  now." 

"  Uernard,  can  you  never  forgive 
me  ]  We  have  been  together  all  our 
lives,  and  is  it  to  cease  for  ever  because 
of  til  is  one  wrong  that  I  have  done 
you  '< " 

"  Yes,  Christina,  because  you  do  not 
love  him.     If  you   had  loved  him,  I 


could  have  forgiven  you  everything.  I  do 
not  warn  you  because  I  love  you  still — 
all  that  is  past — but  do  not  think  that 
you  will  be  happy  because  he  is  kind 
and  good" 

There  was  something  of  scorn  in  his 
voice,  and  Christina  was  too  proud  to 
plead  again.  She  got  up  to  greet  her 
aunt,  with  the  colour  Hushing  in  her 
cheeks  and  the  old  flash  in  her  eyes; 
and  when  she  took  her  solitary  way 
home  across  the  heath  after  some  hours 
passed  with  Mrs.  Oswestry,  something 
of  indignation  was  mingled  with  her 
pity  and  her  desire  for  forgiveness,  and 
her  regret  for  what  she  bad  done. 


CHA1>TER  XIII. 

TuE  news  of  Christina's  engagement  to 
^Ir.  Warde  had  not  been  without  its 
effect  upon  his  parishioners  and  upon 
the  little  world  of  Overton ;  and  so  far 
from  pitying  her,  they  were  disposed  to 
think  that  he  might  have  done  better,  and 
that  he  was  throwing  himself  away  upon 
a  girl  of  whom  no  one  knew  anything 
except  that  she  was  pretty,  and  old 
Korth*s  grand-daughter,  and  had  not  a 
penny  in  the  world.  The  clergyman, 
they  thought,  might  have  chosen  some 
one  older  and  better  able  to  share  his  pas- 
toral labours  j  for,  to  be  sure,  Christina 
knew  little  of  parish  duties,  and  was 
not  even  very  regular  in  her  attendance 
at  church. 

But  if  these  were  the  views  enter- 
tained for  the  most  part  by  the  Overton 
public,  there  was  one  person  in  whose 
eyes  the  affair  took  a  very  different 
aspect. 

Captain  Cleasby  had  heard  of  it 
quite  casually  ;  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him,  as  the  news  which  lies  nearest  to 
our  hearts  is  so  often  borne  in  upon  us, 
by  the  careless  words  of  an  acquaintance 
in  whose  mouth  it  was  but  an  unimportant 
bit  of  gossip,  and  Captain  Cleasby  gave 
no  sign  that  it  mattered  anything  to 
him.  He  smiled  and  said  something  of 
Christina's  beauty  and  the  parson's  good 
luck,  and  then  passed  on  to  other  things: 
but  he  went  home  grave  and  preoccupied, 
and  sauntered  into   the  drawing-room 
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^vith  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets 
and  a  cloud  over  his  brow. 

lie  did  not  speak  of  it  at  once,  but 
went  to  the  pianoforte,  playing  at 
intervals  and  talking  to  his  sister ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time  had  been 
passed  in  this  way  that  he  said — 

"  I3y  the  way,  Augusta,  I  have  news 
for  you  :  your  parson  is  going  to  marry 
Christina?" 

"Christina  North!"  exclaimed  Au- 
gusta :  and  she  sat  upright  -and  laid 
down  her  book.  "Nonsense,  Walter; 
who  told  you  so  1 " 

'*  Grcgson  told  me  ;  but  it  appears  it 
is  an  old  story  now.  I  only  hope  they 
haven't  been  worrying  the  poor  child's 
life  out  of  her  !  I  can't  conceive  what 
possesses  her ;  but  at  least  you  will  be 
pleased  to  find  your  fears  were  ground- 
less. It  is  only  in  your  partial  eyes  that 
I  am  this  irresistible  and  all-powerful 
rival  to  other  men." 

lie  spoke  lightly,  yet  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  vexation  beneath  his 
words,  which  was  sufficiently  apparent 
if  his  sister  had  been  at  leisure  to 
perceive  it ;  but  she  was  busied  with 
her  own  thoughts.  She  remembered 
her  own  conjectures  and  what  had  led 
to  them  ;  she  remembered  with  some- 
thing of  fear  and  trembling  the  sus- 
picions she  had  had,  and  the  warning 
she  had  given,  and  she  was  startled  and 
perplexed.  Yet  she  would  not  share 
her  thoughts  and  perplexities  with  her 
brother. 

"1  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  after  that 
momentary  conference  with  herself. 
"  He  is  a  man  I  thoroughly  admire  and 
respect.  He  will  do  liis  best  to  make 
her  happy.  It  will  be  a  great  change 
from  the  dismal  life  she  has  led  at 
home." 

"  AN'here  at  least  she  was  free !"  said 
Captain  Cleasby :  and  he  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window.  "And  to  marry 
that  ordinary  broad-shouldered  parson ! 
I  consider  it  very  presumptuous  of  him 
to  have  asked  her." 

**I  think  you  have  taken  an  absurd 
view  of  it,  Walter.  What  could  she 
expect  more]  And  Mr.  Warde  is  not 
an  ordinary  man.  His  straightforward 
goodness  and  unselfish  devotion  are  not 


ordinary.  I  think  Christina  is  very 
fortunate,  and  I  do  trust,  Walter,  that 
if  you  meet  her  you  will  do  nothing  to 
unsettle  her  mind." 

"So  I  am  still  dangerous,  am  I¥" 
said  Captain  Cleasby.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  this  might  have  reassuied 
you.  Gusty  ;  but  I  am  still  to  be  tlie 
villain  of  the  piece,  and  come  in  at  the 
end  to  shatter  your  hero's  happiness. 
And  you  don't  seem  to  understand  her 
cither  :  she  is  not  a  soft  little  girl  to  be 
so  easily  won.  Depend  upon  it,  if  she 
cares,  she  will  stick  to  it  and  hold  her 
own  against  the  world.  If  she  doesn't 
care,  then  it's  a  different  thing." 

"Why  are  you  sceptical  about  it? 
Why  should  she  not  care  for  him  1" 

"  It  don't  seem  natural,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby  :  and  after  that  he  went  away 
to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  when  they 
met  again,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they 
kept  clear  of  the  subject. 

Augusta  was  not  exactly  talkative,  but 
yet  it  was  not  usual  that  there  should  be 
any  lack  of  conversation  during  their 
tite-a-ietc  meals.  They  had  both  of 
them  somewhat  discursive  minds,  and 
they  were  apt  to  interchange  fancies, 
and  argue,  and  discuss  the  books  they 
had  read  and  the  questions  of  the  day ; 
but  this  evening  they  were  both  silent 
and  pre-occupied,  and  Miss  Cleasby, 
leaning  one  arm  on  the  table,  drew 
lines  on  the  table-cloth,  and  Walter  was 
moody  and  played  with  his  terriers,  and 
fed  them  under  the  table,  though  this 
was  an  attention  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed. 

"  Walter,"  said  Miss  Cleasby,  rousing 
herself  after  tlio  servants  had  left  the 
room,  "  I  had  a  note  from  Uncle  Robert 
this  morning  :  he  wants  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  about  staying  on  here,  and 
whether  he  shall  come  and  pay  us  a 
visit  He  says  he  rather  expected  to 
hear  from  you  before  this,  but  he 
supposes  you  are  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Waltham, — and  there  is  something 
about  his  claim  which  I  don't  quite 
undei'stand  ;  and  he  says  you  are  not  to 
hurry  yourself — I  don't  quite  know  what 
about.  I  meant  to  show  you  the  letter, 
but  you! went  out  so  soon  after  break- 
fast" 
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'^  If  there  is  a  thing  I  hate,  it  is  hear- 
ing a  letter  second-hand, — it  is  bad 
enough  when  one  has  to  read  it,'*  said 
Captain  Cleasby,  crossly.  **  If  he  wants 
an  answer,  he  should  write  to  me.  Of 
course  he  can  come,  if  he  likes  it ;  but 
when  you  write,  just  say  that  you  don't 
know  anything  about  business,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  mth  it  How  I 
detest  relations  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  meddle  in  all  your  private  affairs, 
just  because  they  belong  to  what  they 
call  *  the  family.'  " 

"Yes, — but,  Walter,  I  do  think  you 
might  be  a  little  more  communicative. 
You  will  be  getting  us  into  a  scrape 
some  day ;  and  I  suppose  Uncle  Eobert 
has  experience.  Would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  have  liis  advice  if  you  are  in  any 
dilliculty  ]  I  have  been  wanting  for 
some  days  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
money  arrangements." 

"And  those,  my  dear  Augusta,  are 
precisely  the  subjects  upon  which  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby ;  and  he  stood  up  and  emptied 
his  glass  of  w^ine.  "I  am  going  to  have 
my  cigar  outside.  Shut  the  window  if  it 
grows  cold;  I  shall  be  back  for  tea:" 
and  he  took  up  liis  hat. 

His  sister,  though  she  was  not  sensi- 
tive, was  a  little  hurt,  rather  at  his 
manner  than  his  speech  ;  and  she  said 
no  more,  while  he  lighted  his  cigar, 
standing  just  outside  the  window,  and 
then  stepi)ed  out  into  the  garden  with- 
out further  words. 

Sudden  announcements  often  take 
some  little  time  to  make  themselves 
fully  felt.  Eut  from  the  first.  Captain 
Cleasby  was  disturbed  more  than  he 
chose  to  show,  by  the  announcement 
which  he  had  received.  He  had  not, 
as  people  say,  "meant  anything"  when 
he  had  sought  Christina,  taking  pleasure 
in  her  freshness  and  originality  and  the 
charm  of  her  beauty;  but  now  it  did 
seem  to  him  as  if  he  had  sustained  a 
loss,  and  as  if  ISIr.  AVarde  was  doing  her 
an  injury  in  claiming  all  this  for  his 
own.  If  she  had  been  making  what  he 
would  have  considered  a  good  marriage, 
he  would  have  felt  differently;  but  he 
did  feel  that  she  was  throwing  herself 
awa3'.     Why    should    this    man — this 


commonplace  parson — ^take  such  a  wife 
to  himself?  It  was  unnatural,  it  was 
preposterous,  and  it  made  him  indig- 
nant. And,  added  to  all  this,  there 
was  something  which  touched  him  much 
more  nearly ;  there  was  a  more  personal 
and  individual  side  to  the  question  : 
he  had  not  thought  of  the  future,  but 
yet  his  admiration  of  Christina  was 
not  merely  admiration  of  a  pretty  face ; 
it  was  not  merely  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  an  attractive  girl — this  was  a 
pleasure  by  no  means  rare  to  him,  for 
he  was  fond  of  feminine  companionship, 
and  popular  with  women :  but  though 
all  this  had  helped  to  make  their  inter- 
course what  it  had  been,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Christina  which  had  moved 
him  much  more  deeply.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  strength  of  her  suppressed  passion 
which  unconsciously  had  swayed  him; 
perhaps  it  was  her  frank  unconscious- 
ness ;  perhaps  it  was  her  sudden,  vivid 
smile,  —  or  it  might  be  all  these 
things  together;  but  she  came  back 
to  his  mind,  and,  uncalled  for,  she 
stood  before  him  as  he  had  seen 
her  first  since  her  chUdhood,  stepping 
back  in  the  flickering  firelight  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  startled  curiosity.  ISo 
other  image  would  ever  efface  hers ;  he 
had  never  seen  any  one  like  her  before ; 
there  toas  no  one  like  her :  it  was  non- 
sense to  call  her  pretty ;  she  was 
splendid  in  her  dark,  flashing,  brilliant 
beauty. 

And  yet  he  was  not  a  man  to  interfere 
if  she  was  happy  ;  he  was  not  actively 
selfish,  and  he  had  not  the  desire  of  pos- 
session strong  within  him.  If  she  were 
to  enjoy  happiness,  he  was  content 
that  it  should  be  the  gift  of  another 
man— only  not  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Warde;  and  if  she  were  not  to  be 
happy,  then  it  was  a  mistake  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"  Why  should  girls  be  in  such  a  hurry 
to  marry  1"  he  said  to  himself;  and  then 
he  bethought  him  that  it  might  not 
have  been  altogether  her  doing.  He 
should  like,  he  thought,  to  see  her  once 
more  alone,  and  judge  for  himself  how 
matters  stood.  He  had  no  strong  sense 
of  rectitude  or  principle;  but  yet,  if 
she  were  willincr  to  marrv  this  man. 


Chrutina  Nvrth. 


I  would  Hut    iiitcrfure,  liu  would   do 

btliing  to  provent  it. 

I  Hu  did  not  go  to  tho  Wliita  IIouho, 

r  there  lie  would  in   »I1  probability 

b  hsr  only  when  others  were  present ; 

tt  ho  lingered  about  the  lanes,  and  on 

eliesth,  in hop«e of  achanoe meeting; 

i  as  it  was  delayed  from  day  to  day, 

I  desire  for  it  became  more  confirmed. 

e  liail  lieen  eo  constant  in  her  comings 

.  goings,  that  he    liad   thought  he 

hild  not   iiiil  to   meet   her,   hut    her 

■bits  seemed  to  have  changed ;  she  no 

^ger  loitered  on  the  luoor  in  the  aftor- 

'   ms,  nor  walked  to  the  village,  as  she 

I  been  used  to   do,  talking  to  the 

iromen  al  the  cottage-doors,  and  playing 

irith  the  children.      Captain  C'leaaby 

■  her  haunts,  yet   tbia  week  be 

only   once   eaitght    sight    of    her,  and 

then  her  mother  was   with   her.      He 

did   not  know  that,    in  iini^eaaing  oc- 

Bipiition   within    doors,  Christina   waa 

hkriving  to  banish  her  recollections  and 

{{{title  her  regrets. 

As  it  happened,  it  was  when  he  was 
■  thinking  of  a  meeting  that  at  last 
again.  He  had  loitered  out 
e  morning  after  breakfast,  with  a  cigar 
Bid  a  bundle  of  unopened  letters,  and 
Ke  Wits  walking  along  the  road  towards 
Ttvorlon,  leisurely  reading  them  as  he 
fent,  when,  lifting  hia  eyes,  he  caught 
"ai^jht  of  Christina  coming  out  of  the 
gnnlen  gate. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  maden 

nuvenieut  backwards  ;  tlien,  apparently 

tehanging  her  mind,  and  as  if  alio  would 

lot  allow  herself  to  be  turned  ont  of  her 

^lli,  she  came  to  meet  him  as  he  took 

1  hat  and  threw  away  his  cigar. 

D  both  it  was  a  moment  which  for  days 

Bst  had    been    the    centre    of    their 

^oughts ;  and  yet  they  met  as  casual 

uiiuaintances,    with    courteous     indif- 

BTsnce,  as  if  they  feared  to  make  any 

Acknowledgment  or  confession  to  them- 

nlves  or  each  other.     As  for  Captain 

Btiby,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 

)  manners  were  always  perfect ;  and 

thriatina  had  brought  theoyerwlielm- 


ina  nag  nrougnt 
I      II  111)  liiraH 


tliat  she  had  nu  right  to  warn 
she  woidd  prove  to  hiiji  and  to  Iibt- 
eelf  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  or  with  what  she  hod  done^  And 
yet  she  knew,  she  folt  aa  she  saw  Lim 
again,  that  h«  had  had  everything  to 
do  with  it;  that  had  it  not  been  for 
him  and  fur  the  certainty  vrhtcU  his 
sister's  words  had  given  her,  •anX  for 
the  nish  of  shame  wliich  hwd  over- 
powered her, — had  it  not  been  for  all 
this,  she  bad  not  now  been  Jlr.  Watde's 
promised  wife.  Nothing  should  makti 
lier  go  hack  ;  thiit  was  done,  and  for 
ever ;  but  for  the  first  time,  even  as 
Captain  Cieasby  spoke,  a  desire  of  oacape 
roae  within  her,  which  waa  atmn^cr  than 
her  pride  and  her  duty  and  her  spirit  of 
self-sacriiice.  And  yet  his  words  we« 
those  of  a  friendly  aco.uointaoce,  and  had 
no  special  siguihcance. 

"  I  hear  1  have  to  congratulate  you, 
or  ntther  to  congratulate  Mr.  Wanlc^" 
aoid  Captain  Cteasby.  There  was  not 
much  of  congratulation  in  hia  voioe,  but 
yet  there  was  nothing  of  regret  or  dis- 
may ;  he  spoke  as  if  she  would  expect 
him  to  say  something,  and  as  if  hu  wet* 
discharging  a  social  duly,  not  pleasant, 
but  yet  not  distasteful  to  him, 

"  Yes,"  said  Christina,  bravely :  and 
she  threw  hack  hiT  bead,  and  looked 
liim  full  in  the  face.  But  »he  could 
not  smile  as  she  spoke,  nor  could  she 
get  beyond  the  one  word,  and,  though 
she  did  not  kno^v  it,  after  that  one 
word  she  could  no  longer  deceive  bim 
altogether. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  confused,  oc 
that  there  was  any  regret  apparent,  but 
Captain  Cleasby  know  her  well  euough 
to  know  that  this  w.w  not  the  way  ta 
whii:h  she  would  have  spukeu  if  she 
had  been  going  to  murry  the  man  alie 
loved.  He  did  not  know  more  aa  yet; 
but  of  thid  he  was  assured,  tliat  she  was 
not  in  love  with  Mr.  Wnide.  Still,  she 
might  be  doing  it  with  her  eyes  open  ; 
she  might  have  made  a  willing  choice, 
and  if  60,  it  might  be  better  to  leave  it 
jis.it_ wag:  only  first  bo  ^ould  Ut^» 


amwTiir^ r ^ •-■r-  ii'tii^ •"-■ '''  ^j:^. 
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liim,  but  everyone  unites  to  sing  his 
praise.** 

**  He  is  everything  that  is  best  and 
kindest,"  said  Chnstina ;  but  she  spoke 
with  an  effort,  and  she  dared  not  look  at 
him  again. 

"  So  you  will  spend  your  life  here ; 
you  will  always  be  a  neighbour  of  ours," 
he  said  :  ^*  and  when  you  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  vexing  your  grandfather,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  so  unwilling  to 
come  to  tlio  Park." 

She  was  growing  cold  mth  the  force 
she  was  putting  upon  herself,  and  the 
battle  she  was  lighting,  but  yet  she 
would  not  give  in.  Lut  oh,  if  only  he 
would  talk  of  something  else — if  only 
he  would  not  set  her  future  thus  before 
her. 

"  I  suppose  your  plans  are  undecided 
as  yet?''  he  continued.  "I  have  not 
seen  Air.  Warde  for  some  days,  but  he 
is  always  busy  with  his  schools  or  his 
poor  people  or  something  or  other.  I 
am  afraid  such  things  have  not  been 
much  iu  your  line  ?  '* 

"Not  yet,"  said  Christina;  but  her 
voice  sounded  strange,  and  she  put  up 
her  hands  to  her  face  with  a  sudden 
movement,  for  it  seemed  that  the  white 
road  upon  which  the  sun  was  shining 
dazzled  her  as  she  looked  at  it. 

"  Come  on  to  the  moor ;  the  sun  is  too 
much  for  you,"  he  said  gently :  and  ho 
followed,  whilst  she  walked  on  as  if  in 
a  dream.  They  were  walking,  as  they 
had  often  walked  before,  across  the 
heath  iu  the  sunny  freshness  of  the 
morning :  the  mist  was  still  lying  in 
the  hollow,  the  grass  was  still  wet  with 
dew,  the  birds  were  wheeling  over  their 
heads,  the  liz  irds  darting,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers chirruping  at  their  feet ;  and  in 
the  pause  which  had  followed  his  last 
words,  Christina  had  once  more  gathered 
up  her  strength  and  would  not  be  van- 
quished. 

"  People  can  always  do  what  has  to 
be  done,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
learn  my  duties  in  time  j  it  is  only  that 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  and 
when  by  an  effort  she  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him,  she  saw  that  he  was  smiling 
strangely  at  her. 


"  Is  it  only  that  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  iti"  he  said;  ''or  is  it  not 
rather  that  you  cannot  accustom  your- 
self to  it?  Oh,  Christina,  you  do  not 
know  how  to  deceive!  You  deceive 
no  one  but  yourself,  and  you  think 
no  one  can  see  that  you  are  struggling 
to  be  free — that  you  are  restless  and 
unliappy.** 

"  1  am  happy,"  she  said  in  her  dread^ 
dicing  him  as  she  spoke. 

'*  It  is  easier  to  say  so  than  to  seem 
so.  It  is  a  mockery  to  say  that  yoa 
are  happy.  Is  this  the  hrst  warning 
you  have  had?  Has  no  one  else  seen 
— has  no  one  spoken  to  you?" 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  it?"  said 
Christina.  "  You  should  say  nothing  U> 
me  that  he  might  not  hear.  I  have 
promised  to  marry  him,  and  now  I 
will  not  talk  about  it  with  you.  I 
have  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

They  had  reached  the  same  hollow 
between  the  hills  wliero  they  had  met 
for  the  first  time  alone.  The  leaves 
were  rustling  and  falling  about  them, 
and  lying  crisp  and  yellow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  bracken  crackled  be- 
neath their  feet.  It  had  been  early 
spring  when  they  stood  there  first,  and 
now  it  was  September,  and  everything 
was  changed. 

Christina  stood  still,  as  if  to  give 
him  his  dismissal ;  tlie  colour  had  come^ 
into  her  cheeks  at  her  last  words,  and 
she  had  once  more  grasped  her  fate  and 
fortified  herself  in  her  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"  Have  I  nothing  to  do  with  it?  Da 
you  think  that  I  would  speak  now  if  I 
had  nothing  more  to  say?  Is  it  pos- 
sible, Christina,  that  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is?" 

Then,  in  spite  of  everything,  though 
she  was  strong,  her  courage  deserted  her. 
She  could  no  longer  hope  to  deceive 
liim  :  as  she  stood  there  in  the  flicker- 
ing sunlight  he  saw  her  grow  p.le,  and 
she  trembled  and  put  out  her  hand^ 
leaning  against  a  young  birch-tree  to- 
steady  herself. 

"There  is  nothing  to  make  you 
afraid,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  not  been  your 
fault,  and  I  thought  only  of  the  moment^ 
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and  did  not  look  on  till  they  told  me 
you  were  going  to  be  married  to  another 
man.  I  think  you  made  me  forget  the 
future." 

**  Xot  now — not  when  it  is  too  late," 
she  cried,  and  sat  down,  for  she  could 
not  stand,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  ;  and  a  rushing  sound  was  in  her 
ears,  and  her  heart  beat  in  great  throbs, 
and  she  was  not  even  conscious  of  Cap- 
tain Cleasby,  nor,  at  first,  of  the  words 
he  said. 

lie  was  not  too  much  agitated  to 
plead  his  cause  gracefully  and  well ;  and 
yet  he  was  moved  and  carried  out  of 
himself,  for  he  knew  that  she  loved 
him,  and  he  too  loved  her  as  he  had  never 
loved  before.  He  sat  opposite  to  her  on 
a  bit  of  broken  wood,  waiting  patiently 
till  she  should  speak  to  him,  and  his 
eyes  were  smiling,  though   his  mouth 


was  grave. 


"  AVhat  made  you  do  it  ? "  he  said  at 
last.  "  Did  they  all  wish  it  so  much  ] 
Why  did  you  not  trust  me  1 " 

\Vhat  had  there  been  to  make  her 
trust  ?  Nothing ;  she  knew  it,  though 
she  did  not  say  it.  It  was  true,  as  he 
said,  that  ho  had  not  thought  of  the 
future ;  and  perhaps  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  it  in  the  way  that  he 
was  thinking  of  it  now,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Warde. 

Christina  lifted  up  her  head,  and 
resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  she 
looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  long  time 
with  her  searching  dark  eyes ;  but  he 
met  her  look  with  imperturbable  com- 
posure. 

"I  did  not  think  that  you  would 
mind,"  she  said. 

Even  at  this  moment  she  knew  that 
he  did  not  love  her  as  she  loved  him, 
and  yet  it  made  no  difference;  she 
would  have  gladly  given  up  all  for 
him,  only  she  could  not  bear  to  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  had  made  any  protesta- 
tions—if he  had  been  vehement  or  im- 
passioned, even  now  she  might  have 
turned  from  him,  but  he  did  not  profess 
more  than  he  felt. 

"I  did  mind,  Christina,"  ho  said; 
and  she  believed  him,  and  answered 
him  by  one  of  her  sudden  smiles, 
though  at  the  same  moment  the  tears 


came  into  her  eyes.  It  was  an  unequal 
bargain,  and  yet  she  was  content,  and 
more  than  content,  to  give  all  and  take 
what  he  ofiered  in  return.  She  knew 
that  ho  cared  for  her,  and  that  was 
enough. 

'*  I  have  asked  no  promise,"  he  said  : 
and  the  words  brought  back  to  her  a 
sense  of  what  she  had  done  and  of  what 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

"  Oh,  how  can  1 1 "  she  cried.  "  He 
docs  not  care  for  me :  it  was  only  that 
ho  was  kind  and  generous ;  but  how 
can  I  tell  him  1  I  make  every  one  un- 
happy. I  don't  know  how  they  will 
bear  the  disappointment." 

••Why  did  they  wish  it?  Was  it 
that  you  might  be  safely  provided  for  % 
I  must  persuade  them  that  I  am  to 
be  trusted.  I  will  not  give  you  up, 
Christina;  and  I  am  not  a£raiid  that  you 
will  desert  mo.  Sliall  I  come  with  you 
now  ? " 

But  she  said  not  now — she  would  tell 
Mr.  Warde  first 

•'  Could  not  your  cousin  do  something 
for  you  ] " 

"  Bernard  ?  Oh  no !  **  she  said,  with 
a  pang  at  her  heart;  and  he  asked 
nothing  more.     And  so  they  parted. 

"  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  all  this," 
he  said :  and  Christina  looked  at  him 
with  a  troubled  joy,  and  a  gladness 
which  was  strangely  intermixed  with 
pain.  She  had  yielded  herself  up  to 
him  for  now  and  for  ever;  she  knew 
that  she  could  take  back  nothing  of 
what  she  had  ^ven;  she  trusted  him 
and  she  loved  him  ;  and  yet  she  knew 
that,  though  he  cared  for  it,  he  would 
never  understand,  he  could  never  know 
what  she  had  given  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Christina  was  triumphant  and  peni- 
tent, strangely  happy  and  yet  regretful, 
more  than  content  with  what  she  had 
gained,  yet  with  a  natural  shrinking 
from  the  consequences  of  that  gain ; 
sometimes  she  was  all  these  things  by 
turns,  sometimes  it  seemed  that  ahe 
was  all  these  things  at  once. 

She  came  out  from  her  grandfidhn^s 
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presence  on  that  evening  with  a  white^ 
set  face.  He  was  powerless  now,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  exercise 
authority ;  but  he  was  bitter  and  fierce 
in  his  disappointment;  for  he  could  not 
without  a  mortal  wound  to  his  pride 
accept  from  Captain  Cleasby  the  help  he 
had  looked  for  from  Mr.  Warde ;  and 
though  Christina  had  held  her  own 
against  him,  there  had  been  a  struggle, 
and  the  victory  had  not  brought  her 
peace.  Then  her  mother's  first  impulse 
of  incredulity  had  to  be  overcome,  and 
her  weak  lamentations  heard,  not  once, 
but  many  times. 

"You  will  not  be  happy  with  him, 
Christina,"  she  had  said.  "  Of  course 
you  can  do  as  you  please,  but  do  not 
think  you  will  be  happy.  He  loves  you 
now,  perhaps ;  but  all  that  passes  away, 
and  some  day  you  will  look  back  and 
regret  what  you  might  have  been.  He 
has  a  fancy  for  the  moment ;  perhaps  he 
would  never  have  had  it  but  for  the 
obstacles  raised  in  his  path.  All  his 
friends  will  look  down  upon  you,  and 
some  day  he  may  learn  to  see  with 
their  eyes.  It  may  seem  cruel  now, 
but  I  must  warn  you  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Christina  :  and 
she  too  looked  on,  as  she  spoke,  to  the 
future  which  her  mother  had  pictured, 
but  yet  she  smiled,  as  if  she  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  be  afraid.  "  It  w 
too  late.  I  can  never  go  back  again.  I 
have  been  very  wrong,  but  not  in  this, 
and  I  will  not  give  this  up;  I  could 
not ;  he  would  not  let  me." 

"You  are  doing  it  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility then,  Christina.  Do  not 
say  that  you  were  not  warned.  But  of 
what  use  are  warnings  ?  I  had  had 
warnings,  but  I  would  not  listen  until 
the  time  for  them  was  passed.  You 
must  see  Mr.  Warde,  of  course,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  let  him  know  at 
once." 

"  He  does  know,"  said  Christina ;  "  I 
wrote  to  him." 

Yes,  that  afternoon  she  had  written 
to  tell  him  that  it  must  all  be  over 
between  them.  She  knew  that  she 
had  behaved  badly  to  him,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  behaving 


better  now  to  him  than  she  had  done 
before.  She  was  grateful  to  him; 
she  was  ashamed  of  the  past,  and  she 
was  ashamed  of  breaking  her  engage- 
ment;  but  yet  she  felt  that  she  was 
doing  him  a  service.  He  had  been  very 
kind  ;  her  mother  had  said  he  had  been 
kinder  than  she  knew,  because  she  did 
not  as  yet  understand  the  burthens  of 
married  life ;  and  from  these  burthens 
she  was  now  about  to  release  him.  In 
one  way  she  had  never  deceived  him ; 
he  had  not  asked  for  more  than  she 
could  give:  and  thus  it  was  that 
though  she  wrote  her  letter  gravely, 
and  a  little  mournfully,  she  did  not 
feel  overpowered  by  shame  for  what 
she  had  done,  nor  by  pity  for  what 
she  was  about  to  do ;  and  yet  it  was 
hard  to  her  to  write  the  letter;  and 
though  it  was  short,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  put  her  meaning  into 
words : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Warde, — This  morn- 
ing, Captain  Cleasby  has  asked  me 
to  marry  him.  It  was  very  sudden, 
and  I  was  taken  by  surprise;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  sudden,  I  could  have 
given  him  no  other  answer ;  and 
after  he  had  spoken  I  could  not 
have  married  anyone  else.  I  know 
that  I  was  engaged  to  you,  and  that 
I  have  broken  my  engagement  very 
suddenly,  and  when  I  had  given  you  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  any 
change.  But  until  this  morning  there 
was  no  change.  I  think  that  I  ought 
never  to  have  promised  to  marry  you. 
You  were  kind  and  generous  in  wishing 
it,  and  now  I  believe  that  you  will  for- 
give me,  because  you  are  kind  and 
generous  always. 

"  Yours  very  gratefully, 

"  Christina  North.'* 

Mr.  Warde  made  no  wasN^ex  "by  loUer, 
but  in  the  evening  "hft  \T«Xked  down  to 
the  White  House,    «^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
Christina.      SKe  ^»a  »««=^^  «^^^^^  ^"^ 
her  work,  and.  xoae  ^^^^^  ««^^  ^ 
and  held  out  :ter  \^<^^.,^^w.N^ 

"I  meant  xt  tox  ^^^^n^ 
he  said;  "bixt    X  b^»^^^^^  iQ«i 
take.     Did   you.    ^^ 
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mind,  or  were  you  afraid  to  speak 
out?" 

*'  I  don't  know — I  meant — "  she  said, 
lict«itiitinff. 

*'  2s  ever  mind,"  lie  said,  with  tlie 
consideialo  kindness  which  had  made 
liini  like  lier  always.  "  We  will  not  go 
back  upon  the  past.  It  has  been  a 
mistake.  I  thought  that  I  could  have 
made  you  happy ;  but  as  it  is  not  to  be, 
why  should  we  make  ourselves  more 
unhappy  about  it  than  we  can  help  1" 

"  Duly  I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry." 

"Iso,  Chiistina,  you  need  not  say 
that.  Jt  all  rests  between  you  and 
mo  ;  and  it  I  do  not  blame  you,  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

There  was  something  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  generous,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
rej)roach  or  self-pity;  there  was  some- 
thing so  honest  and  true  in  his  thought 
for  her,  tlial  Christina  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  iceling  of  reverence  as  well  as 
adnii ration.  And  yet  he  Wiis  no  saint, 
but  an  unintellectual  man,  without 
sensitive  i>eiceptions,  or  perhaps  the 
highest  asi)irations. 

*'  1  am  afraid  that  you  have  difficulties 
befoin  you,  and  you  know  you  may 
always  count  ui)on  my  friendship  ;  but 
iirst,  Christina,  I  am  going  to  preach  a 
little.  1^0  not  think  that  you  can 
■choose  your  trials  for  yourself.  They 
are  all  sent,  as  well  as  your  blessings, 
and  you  must  take  them  as  they  come, 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  You  ran 
vf'iih  tlie  footmen,  and  you  failed,  and  yet 
you  would  have  thrust  yourself  into  the 
swelling  of  Jordan.  You  were  dissatis- 
fied and  unlia])py,  and  so  you  thought 
yourself  capable  of  a  great  sacrifice ;  and 
in  its  accomplishment  you  hoped  to  find 
an  escape.  Perhaps  J  should  have 
thought  of  this,  but  I  did  not  until  I 
got  your  letter.  1  thought  that  if  it 
had  been  i?o  you  would  have  spoken. 
If  you  are  doing  right  now, — and  re- 
member, Christina,  1  do  not  blame  you 
because  of  to-day, — if  you  are  doing 
right  in  promising  to  marry  Captain 
Cleasby,  do  not  think  that  you  will 
have  nothing  more  that  will  be  hard 
to  bear;  yet  do  not  despair  because 
there  are  lions  in  your  path." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went  across  the 


passage  to  see  her  grandfather.  When 
Mr.  Korth  spoke  to  her  again,  he  no 
longer  refused  to  see  Captain.  Cleasby, 
and  his  tone,  though  querulous,  was  no 
longer  bitter.  Then  Ciiristina  knew 
that  ^Ir.  Warde  had  already  put  him- 
self upon  her  side,  and  that  at  least  she 
would  have  one  powerful  ally. 

Tlie  day  after,  Captain  Cleasby  called 
for  her ;  and  she  saw  him  again  for  the 
first  time  since  their  meeting  and  theii 
engagement.  One  day  she  had  said 
that  she  must  be  free  to  make  the 
announcement  to  her  grandfather  and 
her  mother,  and  to  write  to  Mr. 
Warde.  Now  these  things  had  been 
done^  done  with  less  difficulty  and  pain 
than  she  had  a  right  to  expect^  done 
com])aratively  so  easily  that  she  was  re- 
morsel  ill  and  sorry,  far  more  sorry  than 
she  would  have  been  if  the  opposition 
she  had  had  to  encounter  had  been  more 
violent  and  more  sustained;  and  she 
was  softened  and  humbled,  feeling  as  if 
she  had  much  to  atone  for.  But  yet  she 
knew,  in  spite  of  it  all,  tliat  at  last  she 
had  found  that  for  whicli  unconsciously 
she  had  longed.  It  was  not  that  she 
did  not  feel  that  there  might  be  dangers 
to  be  met ;  only  now  they  had  no  i)Ower 
to  make  her  retrace  her  steps.  She  had 
thought  herself  strong,  but  he  had  con- 
quered her. 

She  could  not  go  down  to  meet  him, 
as  she  had  gone  down  to  meet  Mr.  Warde. 
At  the  sound  of  his  step  on  the  gravel- 
walk  the  colour  came  flushing  into  her 
face,  and  she  got  up  quickly,  and  went 
to  him  half  shyly,  with  her  eyes  glancing 
about  in  all  directions,  as  they  had  a 
habit  of  doing  when  she  was  excited, 
and  wdth  a  flitting  smile  hovering  round 
her  mouth. 

'^  At  last,  Christina,"  he  said,  and  ho 
too  smiled ;  '*  and  how  is  it  to  be  1  It 
is  too  late  for  anyone  to  say  no,  but  still 
for  your  sake  I  hope  that  I  am  to  be 
forgiven." 

•  "  Grandpapa  will  see  you,"  said 
Christina ;  but  they  did  not  go  at  once 
to  the  old  man,  but  sat  together  in  the 
fix)nt  parlour,  in  that  dingy  little  room  into 
which  the  sanshino  was  used  to  creep 
slowly  and  stealthily,  as  into  an  unac- 
customed place ;  but  to-day  it  was  filled 
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-with   the  sunshine  of  happiness,  and 
Hope  was  standing  at  the  door. 

And  the  hour  passed,  as  our  happiest 
and  saddest  liours  pass,  so  quickly  that 
we  can  hardly  understand  their  sweet- 
ness or  their  bitterness  till  it  is  gone, 
and  wo  shall  know  it  no  more ;  and 
then  ^Mrs.  North  brought  word  that  her 
father  would  see  Captain  Cleasby  before 
he  left  the  house. 

"  Yes,  ho  is  coming,"  said  Christina : 
and  she  rose  at  once,  and  led  the  way 
across  the  passage,  and  knocked  at  the 
study  door. 

She  wished  that  there  might  be  no 
outward  show  of  anger  and  reproach, 
and  yet  the  meeting  stnick  her  as  more 
melancholy  than  if  there  had  been  some 
sign  of  real  feeling  ]  for  what  is  sadder 
than  a  form  from  which  the  spirit  has 
for  ever  departed  ?  A  smile  which 
would  he  friendly  if  it  mij^ht,  words  of 
gratitude  and  kindness  veiling  the  cold- 
ness of  a  heart. 

Christina  felt  it  instinctively  as  she 
stood  in  tho  doorway  and  watched  the 
meeting, — her  grandfather  rising  stiffly 
from  his  chair,  and  holding  out  his  hand 
-with  apparent  cordiality ;  the  young 
man's  graceful  and  indifferent  bearing, — 
she  understood  it  all,  and  turned  away 
with  a  feeling  of  pain  that  it  must  be 
so  always. 

Yet  before  Captain  Cleasby  left  the 
house  he  had  done  much  to  smooth 
away  the  difficulties  in  their  path  ;  and 
Mr.  North  had  consented  to  the  marriage 
taking  place  so  soon  as  Walter  should 
have  got  his  alfairs  into  order. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  straight  before 
now,"  he  said ;  "  but  these  lawyers  are 
for  ever  making  difiiculties,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  I  have  been  six 
months  at  the  Park,  I  have  not  come 
into  my  property  yet.  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  run  up  to  London  to  see  about 
things,  and  in  the  meantime  Christina 
can  be  making  her  preparations,  so  that 
we  can  be  married,  when  I  return,  at 
■once.  I  never  saw  the  use  of  making 
such  a  fuss  over  weddings,  and  bothering 
oneself  with  a  whole  heap  of  aunts  and 
uncles.  We  mean  to  do  it  in  our  own 
way,  don't  we,  Christina  ? " 

Christina  had  as  yet  given  no  thought 


at  all  to  the  wedding.  It  was  all  so 
new,  and  she  was  wrapt  xtp  in  her  pre- 
sent happiness,  and  she  had  never 
imagined  it  would  be  so  soon.  Bat 
when  he  appealed  to  her,  she  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  said ;  "  but  why 
must  you  go  away  now?  Oan't  the 
lawyers  do  without  you]  I  am  sure 
they  don't  want  you." 

"You  don't  understand,  Christina," 
said  3klr.  North.  "Captain  Cleasby  is 
quite  right ;  a  man  should  always  look 
after  his  affairs  for  himself,  and  then, 
perhaps  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  poor 
fools  ruined  in  this  world.  Trust  your- 
self, and  depend  on  yourself^  and  look 
about  you, — that's  my  advice :  and 
there's  many  a  young  fellow  would  have 
been  glad  had  he  followed  it  instead  of 
taking  his  ease,  whilst  his  money  was 
being  thrown  to  the  dogs: — yes,  and  his 
good  name  too,  if  he  had  only  known  it, 
and  all  through  some  one  he  trusted  as 
a  friend, — lucky  for  him  if  it  wasn't 
his  own  flesh  and  blood." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Mr.  North, 
and  he  ended  in  a  low  mournful 
cadence,  so  that  they  hardly  caught  his 
last  words.  Christina  knew  that  he 
was  thinking  of  his  son,  and  of  his  own 
misfortunes  ;  she  was  softened  and  piti- 
ful, and  encouraged  by  his  taking 
Captain  Cleasby's  part  even  upon  a 
trifling  subject. 

"  You  must  not  think  so  much  of  old 
times,"  she  said  gently ;  "  I  think  the 
world  has  grown  better.  And  we  are 
all  going  to  be  good  and  happy,  like  the 
people  at  the  end  of  a  fairy  tale ;  and 
you  must  forget  about  the  past,  and  be 
fond  of  him  for  my  sake, — won't  you, 
grandpapa  ? " 

She  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  her 
grandfather's  chair,  and  Captain  Cleasby 
was  close  to  her  on  the  other  side,  lean- 
ing against  the  low  chimney-piece,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  reached  out  her  hand 
for  one  of  his,  and  put  it  in  the  old 
man's. 

"  Say  something  nice  to  him,  grand- 
papa ! " 

Captain  Cleasby  smiled,  but  not  sar- 
castically, and  waited  a  little  curiously 
for  what  would  follow. 
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"I'm  not  saying  he's  worse  than 
others,  ami  l*m  not  saying  he*s  hetter," 
said  ]\Ir.  Xorth  slowly.  "  I  could  have 
wished  Cliristina  had.  married  a  man  I 
knew  and  could  have  trusted.  I  don't 
say  I  don't  trust  you,  sir,  hut  you're 
young,  and  you're  a  stranger,  and 
Christina  there  has  as  much  prudence 
as  a  baby,  and  wouldn't  helieve  a  tiger 
was  treacherous  till  he  had  torn  her  in 
pieces  ;  but  what's  the  use  of  standing 
out  ?  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  out, 
and  I'll  stick  to  it.  Christina  has 
chosen  for  herself,  and  you  have  chosen 
for  yt)iirself,  and  I  helieve  the  name  and 
the  thought  of  the  old  place  went 
against  you  at  first ;  but  there  !  I  don't 
take  much  account  of  that  now,  and  I 
have  not  got  anything  more  to  say 
against  you  than  that  you  are  a  stranger 
to  me." 

*'  15ut  time  will  do  something  for  mo 
there,"  said  Walter,  lie  was  not  angry, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  honoured 
the?  old  man  for  his  open  speaking. 

"It  may  or  it  may  not,"  said  Mr. 
Xorth.  *'  I  am  old,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand ]) resent  fashions,  nor  the  young 
ni(jn  now-a-days  and  their  goings  on. 
There's  a  great  deal  I  don't  understand 
and  don't  want  to  understand.  You've 
got  the  thing  that  matters  most  to  mo 
now  in  this  world  :  keep  her  what  she 
is  now,  with  all  her  faith  in  truth  and 
constancy  and  happiness  unshaken ; 
and  then  I'll  say  God  bless  you,  and 
thank  you  too." 

('aptain  Cleasby's  attention  had  wan- 
dered a  little  during  the  first  part  of 
!Mr.  Xorth's  speech,  and  he  had  been 
luuking  at  Christina,  who  still  sat  with 
her  hand  in  the  old  man's.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  seen  her  first  in 
the  same  oak  parlour  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  fire,  as  he  saw  her  at  this 
niuineiit,  only  now  her  startled  curious 
look  had  given  place  to  one  of 
thoughtful  happiness,  and  the  smile 
which  had  hovei-ed  around  her  moutli 
was  banislied  only  by  the  solemnity  of 
h(?r  grandfather's  words.  But  as  Mr. 
2S()rth  ended,  Captain  Cleasby  Avithdrew 
his  eves  from  her  and  camo  a  little 
forward. 

'•  1   will  do  my  best,  sir,"  he  said. 


"Of  course  you  are  right:  I  am 
stranger,  and  you  have  no  particulc 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  me»  e^ 
cept  that  you  knew  my  father;  but 
hope  you  don't  want  us  to  wait.  It  i 
done  now,  you  know,  and  I  hope  yo 
won't  consider  that  waiting  is  an 
good.  I  must  go  up  to  see  thes 
lawyers,  and  then  of  course  I  will  d 
anything  you  like  in  the  way  of  settle 
monts." 

"  It  isn't  the  settlements,'*  said  Mi 
Korth,  perversely ;  "it  all  looks  ver 
pretty — I  know  it  always  does  wlie: 
people  are  young — and  I'm  not  sayin] 
anything  special  against  you;  but 
have  seen  enough  of  it  in  my  time  t 
last  my  life.  There's  Mary — well,  it  wa 
all  a  bright  look-out  for  her  once,  aiu 
what  did  it  come  to  ?  And  there  wa 
my  poor  Margaret — married  nine  month) 
and  left  a  widow  ;  and  if  it's  going  \a 
be  like  that  with  Christina — weU,  ! 
suppose  I  can't  prevent  it,  only  I'c 
sooner  it  was  after  I  am  dead,  and  ou 
of  the  way  of  seeing  it." 

"  But  it  won't  bo  like  that,  will  it 
Christina  ? "  said  Captain  Cleasby 
softly. 

"  I  can't  hear  what  you  say,  nor  can'1 
see  you  either,"  said  Mr.  North,  di» 
contentedly.  "  For  the  matter  of  that^  ] 
have  said  yes,  and  may  have  done  witi 
it ;  but  I  am  quicker  at  forgetting  than 
at  remembering  now,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  should  know  you  if  I  was  to 
meet  you  in  the  street" 

Captain  Cleasby  turned  to  the  chim- 
ney-piece, struck  a  match,  and  lighted 
one  of  the  tall  candles  which  stood  upon 
it,  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  held  it  so 
that  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  face  as 
he  stood  before  Mr.  North,  composed 
and  grave,  whilst  the  old  man's  eager 
eyes  looked  him  all  over.  It  was  a 
refined  and  distinguished  face :  the 
expression,  although  not  distinctively 
frank,  had  nothing  to  make  you  doubt 
its  truth;  the  grey  eyes  looked  straight 
before  them,  and  the  delicate  lines  of 
the  mouth  had  a  determined  look  about 
them  which  gave  a  manliness  to  th6 
face  it  might  otherwise  have  lacked,  for 
it  was  wanting  in  broad  outlines  and 
marked  features,  and  gave  you  rather 
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the  impression  of  a  pencil  sketch  than  of 
a  finished  drawing.  But  as  he  stood 
there  quietly  with  the  strong  light  upon 
him,  there  was  something  so  indepen- 
dent and  unfearing,  and  yet  so  courteous 
and  deferential  in  his  manner,  and  in 
the  mode  he  had  chosen  of  dissipating 
the  old  man*s  suspicions,  that  the  cloud 
cleared  from  Mr.  North's  forehead,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a 
cordiality  which  had  as  yet  had  no  place 
in  his  conduct. 

"  I  believe  I  wronged  you.  I  wronged 
you,  I  daresay ;  but  things  have  gone 
badly  with  me  of  late,  and  Christina 
here  is  about  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mains to  me,  and  she  had  disappointed 
me.  She  should  have  known  her  own 
mind  sooner;  but  we  won't  say  anymore 
about  that.  I  don't  say  but  it  may 
turn  out  better  than  I  should  have 
thought." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Captain  Cleasby. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  make  protestations. 
"  Won't  you  believe  that,  as  Christina 
says,  we  are  going  to  be  good  and 
happy  ] " 

Then  for  the  first  time  Mr.  l^orth 
saw  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  smile,  and 
he  was  conquered. 

"  You  may,  you  may — I  trust  you 
may,"  he  said,  rather  tremulously,  and 
brushed  his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes. 
He  was  growing  weak,  poor  old  man, 
and  he  could  not  talk  of  things  that 
excited  him  for  long  at  a  time  without 
being  agitated;  and  soon  after  Captain 
Cleasby  took  his  leave.  His  sister  was 
all  alone,  and  would  be  waiting  dinner 
for  him,  but  yet  he  lingered  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  in  the  soft  autumn 
twilight  before  he  wished  Christina 
good-night. 

**A\Tiiat  a  little  time  ago  it  is!"  he 
said.  "Just  think,  Christina,  only 
yesterday  you  thought  you  were  going 
to  marry  some  one  else.  You  are  very 
fickle,  I  am  afraid.  I  am  astonished  at 
my  own  imprudence  in  trusting  myself 
to  ypu.  Whom  will  you  be  going  to 
many  to-morrow,  I  wonder  1 " 

Christina  thought  of  Bernard,  and  of 
Mr.  Warde,  and  her  self-reproach  was 


too  keen,  and  her  regrets  too  oppressive, 
to  allow  her  to  answer  him  lightly  or 
indifferently. 

"Don't,"  she  said;  "please  don't. 
Don't  talk  about  it.  I  think  happiness 
makes  one  feel  what  one  has  done  wrong 
more  :  when  I  was  so  unhappy,  it  didn't 
seem  as  if  it  mattered  so  much." 

"  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  about 
it  now,  then.  After  all,  it  did  me,  or 
might  have  done  me,  more  harm  than 
anyone  else.  I  don't  consider  that 
Warde  has  half — ^no,  not  a  quarter  as 
much  to  forgive  as  I  have;  if  I  can 
give  you  absolution,  I  am  sure  he  may. 
Only,  you  understand,  that  it  is  a  little 
fault  which  must  not  be  repeated." 

Of  course  he  could  not  know  how 
much  real  ground  for  misery  and  re- 
morse there  had  been.  He  had  been 
more  moved  than  he  chose  to  show  by 
Mr.  JN'orth's  fears  and  reluctance  to  part 
with  his  grand-daughter,  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  reaction  from  the  mood  of  the 
last  half-hour  which  made  him  now 
disposed  to  get  rid  of  his  unusual  sense 
of  responsibility  and  gravity  by  talking 
lightly.  But  Christina  was  disturbed 
that  he  should  speak  carelessly  of  what 
had  touched  her  so  deeply. 

"It  hurts  me  to  think  of  it,"  she 
said :  and  he  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Forgive  me !  "  he  said,  quickly ;  "  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  tiiat.  Don't 
let  me  go  away  feeling  that  I  have  made 
you  unhappy.  You  know  I  don't  blame 
you  for  a  moment;  we  are  going  to 
forget  all  that^  dearest.  My  life  has 
been  an  unsatisfactory  one.  Gusty  will 
tell  you  I  am  not  good  for  much,  but 
it  is  too  late  now,  isn't  it  ?  Say  you 
forgive  me,  Christina,  before  I  go." 

Silently  she  put  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  they  stood  there  together  for  a 
minute  looking  out  at  the  dusky  twi- 
light, (through  which  the  stars  were 
faintly  shining,  on  across  the  heath  and 
the  white  road  to  the  trees  of  the  Park, 
and  the  light  beyond  on  the  top  of 
the  hiU. 

"It  is  a  new  heaven  and  earth  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  since  we  stand  in  the 
world  together." 
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Han  KIND  has  been  divided  into  "  those 
who  live  to  eat,"  and  those  "  who  eat  to 
live."  In  a  very  clever  Dutch  novel 
called  the  "Burgomaster's  Family," 
yrhicli  has  just  been  charmingly  trans- 
lated by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  the 
Burgomaster  is  described  as  belonging 
to  the  first  category  :  "  He  had  one  idol 
which  ho  worshipped  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  and  on  whose  altar  he  would 
in  ciise  of  necessity  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing belonging  to  him."  "  What  a  good 
dinner  was  to  Burgomaster  Welters  no 
words  can  tell ;  it  was  the  realization  of 
all  his  dreams  and  wishes."  No  doubt 
such  people  exist,  but  there  is  surely  a 
third  and  a  very  numerous  class  who, 
thougli  ])referring  good  cooking  to  bad, 
yet  consider  eating  a^a  mere  adjunct  to 
the  real  pleasure  of  society,  and  look 
upon  the  actual  dinner  as  very 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  qualities  of  those 
assembled  to  eat  it. 

!Much  has  been  written  about  cookery, 
mucli  about  gastronomy  in  general,  and 
much  about  the  various  domestic  ar- 
rangements connected  with  eating  and 
drinking,  and  especially  with  the  im- 
portant meal  of  the  day.  But  I  do  not 
recollect  meeting  with  anything  in  print 
which  fully  enters  into  the  question  of 
London  Dinners,  considered  in  their 
bearing  upon  social  intercourse  in  its 
most  agreeable  form,  as  well  as  with  re- 
ference to  their  gastronomic  excellence ; 
and  v(>t  few  of  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  in  London,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
can  fail  to  remember  with  extreme 
plejisnre  those  dinner-parties  in  London 
where  they  have  met  Sydney  Smith, 
Macaulay,  Milman,  Quin,  Charles  Vil- 
lieis,  Strzelccki,  B.  Osbom,  A.  Hay  ward, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  have  kept  up  a 
lively  conversation  with  a  degree  of  wit 
and  s])irit  which  has  resulted  in  the 
greatest  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  with 


an  amount  of  gaiety  which  is  the  most 
wholesome  relaxation,  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
gastronomic  part  of  the  entertainment 
has  been  perfectly  well  maintained. 

I  think  it  was  in  tlie  year  1835  that 
a  Mr.  Walker,  a  well-known  London 
X)olice  magistrate,  published  a  series  of 
periodical  papers  called  "The  Original,'' 
devoted  to  "The  Arts  of  Dining  and 
giving  Dinners,"  "The  Art  of  Travelling, 
and  the  Art  of  attaining  High  Health." 
They  were  amusing,  but  Mr.  Walker 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  social  cynic, — ^he 
liked  society  mainly  so  far  as  it  contii- 
butcd  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment ; 
for,  though  he  says  that  he  considers 
eight  as  the  number  for  a  dinner-party, 
I  believe  he  would  have  been  quite 
satisfied  with  a  party  of  two,  or  even  to 
have  dined  by  himself,  provided  he  was 
at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health,  and  provided  the  dinner  was 
served  up  according  to  his  own  some- 
what peculiar  notions. 

Mr.  Hayward's  book  on  dining  is  open 
to  no  such  criticism,  but  those  who  haye 
read  his  article  on  this  subject  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Review  many 
years  since,  or  in  its  subsequent  re- 
publication by  Murray,  will  not  find 
fault  with  mo,  I  think,  for  inviting  a 
little  further  consideration  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  arranging  private  dinner-parties 
in  London. 

In  so  doing,  I  entirely  exclude  public 
dinners,  which  are  for  specific  purposes, 
and  which  require  to  be  conducted 
on  different  principles  from  ordinary 
entertainments;  these  remarks  apply 
entirely  to  dinners  at  private  houses, 
especially  during  the  scrambling  months 
succeeding  Easter.  Previous  to  Easter, 
London  society  is  almost  perfect;  for 
the  same  materials,  intellectual  and  gas- 
tronomic, are  attainable,  while  they  are 
brought  together  in  a  less  formal  way 
than  is  possible  later  in  the  year.  After 
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Easter  the  state  of  affairs  is  quite  altered. 
A  three  weeks*  invitation  is  not  con- 
sidered too  long  to  secure  a  pleasant 
party,  or,  what  by  many  is  considered 
a  synonymous  term,  a  large  party.  A 
room  thirty  feet  by  twenty  is  supposed 
to  be  large  enough  to  hold  twenty  or 
twenty-four  guests  in  comfort.  Dinner 
begins  about  half-past  eight,  and  does 
not  end  till  half-past  ten,  the  party 
being  too  numerous  for  anything  like 
general  conversation  during  dinner;  car- 
riages are  announced,  and  the  guests 
hurry  away,  without  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  a  dozen  words 
with  any  but  the  couple  right  and  left 
of  them  at  the  table.  The  great  fault 
of  these  so-called  entertainments  is  that 
the  party  is  too  large  (and  consequently 
the  room  too  hot)  and  the  dinner  too 
long.  Can  these  assertions  be  contra- 
dicted 1  and  if  not,  may  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  some  reform 
might  not  be  advantageously  introduced  % 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
command  wit  or  great  social  qualifica- 
tions, but  it  must  certainly  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  society  to  give 
facilities  to  all  for  displaying  whatever 
powers  the}'"  possess,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  begin  by  pointing  out  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  present  arrangements. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  art  of 
cookery,  or  to  enter  into  details  respect- 
ing the  arrangements  of  the  cuisine.  As 
good  cooks  may  be  found  in  England  as 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  a 
dinner  must  of  course  be  regulated  by 
the  taste  and  the  purse  of  the  host, 
though  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  the  most  expensive  dinner 
is  necessarily  the  best.  Good  wine  is 
indispensable,  but  the  quantity  con- 
sumed is  in  general  too  small  to  make 
it  a  formidable  item  of  expense,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sorts  of 
&uit,  all  articles  of  consumption  are 
best  where  they  are  the  most  plentiful 
and  consequently  cheapest.  There  are 
certain  large  houses  and  establishments 
which  seem  to  require  large  parties  or 
banquets ;  but  as  a  rule  in  London 
houBes,  fourteen,  or  at  the  utmost  six- 
teen, are  as  many  as  can  be  well  accom- 


modated, and  it  is  not  easy  to  enjoy 
general  conversation  with  a  larger  num- 
ber. K  invitations  are  given  for  a 
quarter  before  eight,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  eight  is  the  hour 
intended;  after  that  time  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  f^n  hour  is  enough  law 
to  give  for  accidental  delays.  To  keep 
a  whole  party  waiting,  because  one  or 
two  ladies  or  gentlemen  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dress  in  time,  is  a  very 
questionable  act  of  politeness.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  two  distinguished  brothers 
who  were  habitually  unpunctual,  that 
if  one  was  asked  to  dine  at  seven  on 
Tuesday,  the  other  came  at  eight  on 
Wednesday ;  but  such  eccentricities  can 
only  bo  pardoned  in  men  whose  minds 
are  so  absorbed  by  public  business  as  to 
make  them  forgetful  of  the  courtesies  of 
society. 

In  this  country,  where  people  do  not 
converse  freely  with  each  other  without 
an  introduction,  any  foreigner  should  be 
specially  introduced  by  host  or  hostess  ; 
and  the  only  good  reason  which  can  be 
given  for  not  doing  the  same  to  every 
guest,  is  that  in  our  vast  London  society, 
those  may  be  inadvertently  asked  to- 
gether, who  have  been  trying  to  avoid 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  then  an 
introduction  becomes  awkward.  A  little 
arrangement  is  of  course  necessary  as  to 
sending  down  the  right  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen together,  and  also  as  to  seating 
them  properly  at  table,  so  that  husbands 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  &c.,  are 
not  placed  next  to  each  other ;  and  for 
want  of  this  previous  forethought  the 
best  assorted  parties  are  sometimes  quite 
spoiled.  Having  begun  with  the  as- 
sumption that  parties  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  are  best  suited  for  the  size  of 
ordinary  London  dining-rooms,  as  well 
as  for  conversation,  the  number  of 
attendants  upon  such  a  party  must  of 
course  be  regulated  by  the  fortune  of 
the  entertainer;  but  to  ensure  perfect 
attendance,  one  servant  to  every  three 
guests  is  about  the  necessary  number. 
Much  of  general  comfort,  and  more  of 
mental  activity  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, depends  upon  the  temperature 
and  vtntilation  of  a  room.    With  the 
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ly/fidf/n,  Innnen, 
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5!'.'     "-..^..y.  9ltA   vr\*A  rriAT  >>fc  nx  t^iftir 

*  ■/  ?-:\,TH  Uf  75'  OT  '^O*.  and  th*  ir.''/*t 
'..'..'.  >'y.nu  \A:f ■/,::.*',  smM'^^rJ,  the  moat 
f ,:....  J '.  *,  ;^';T*  i  n  A  at  •;  >/* :  'J  ea  i  n  to  ik  ftri  iocri  t  v. 
I  ;i.'..  .//ayat  t^!r;.;#Vd  t/^  a^k,  wh«!:n  I  h^Ar 
* ; ;;  *.  ■  ^ .'/» 'swift  * '  vM  Ti  0 1  hi  rr.  vil  f  J^at 
r. . :  •  r.  * , '  7/  hat  wm  t, h <5  yXf%  U:  of  th e  ther- 
r.'.  ,.'..'  V  r  ?  Xo  d ; n r; <; r  * )i ou I d  \ikxt  more 
t'.J:',  ;;.'.  iiO'jrand  a  oiArt^r,  orat  lon^'eat 
?!.',  .'.'. ..'  and  a  half;  if  it  d<>*:«,  a  pleasure 
K"',.'.  '  :  a  j»airj.  l)i*:rh  h  no  country  in 
K  r-.;.' ,  I  l/slieve,  where  jk^  mnch  time  i/« 
:;.'fi*.  'I*,  the  dinner  table  a»  in  Pln^fland, 
Jif.'i  ♦hi !  i«  owin;<  t/^  the  itr^'JiiHT  numW 
of  'J.-  ii' :*  whieh  we  think  n^jc/jiwary.  I 
h;iv^;  on  thi^  j»oint  ronpiijlt'jd  a  la/ly  friend 
in  I'  J  '.a,  whom?  table  there  ih  cfmHidfiTfA 
it.\  ,v'!l  ;ind  plenti fully  KM ppbVl  at)  that 
of  ;inyone  at  the  (Joiirt,  and  her  azMwer 

is:  -d.-'.  f'llIoWH  : 

"Ht.  I'KTKii'-'.Rru';,  ywn«  17,  1S71. 

"  I  '■'  M'l  yon  vmiun  of  our  ovirri  three  last 
diiiii'F :,  wIimIi  are  veryjj^^'Hl  HjK^rinierix.     The 
/.»)'•  f<.»  fwi'/ify  two  wan  (Cot  up  in  A  hurry  for 
Miir  .li;il  ^'oiiit-e  Wv.Tv:,  arifl  other  Oovenniicnt 
j"ii<T/il :,  only  here  for  a  few  «lay»  ;  othcrwiHC 
two  j,/,ii|iM,  one  clwir  and  one  jmrfir^  would 
\\\\\v.  Iiffii  hetU'T:  it  Ih  the  very  lur^eHt  dinner 
JIM  to  'h  ln'.H  ever  i^iven  here.     The  dinncni  in 
H'-ihri,  at.  the  Kin^'Hand  (*rown  Prin(«HH'H,  I 
iciiK-iiilxr,  were  oven  Htnaller.    S^mietinies  at 
vrry   M;it.i!  dinnerH  a  Vuiwh  fiUi  Wmmine.  VA 
pill  in  Ix'tween  tlie  (U)ld  fiitrrr.  and  the  rdfjt; 
Hint  /i  ////.    Of  cfMirHe  iK^yofid  twelve  (»r  four- 
t'cii  tlicir  are  d'MihhiH  an<l  tre))leH  of  each  dinh 
hiiii<ii'(|  loiiiid  at.  lh<!  MUiie  time,  and  each  diHh 
(oiiKM  III  Meparatt'ly  and  in  (piitc  done  with 
lirt'oic  .'iiKithrr  ronieH.  ThedeH.s(*rt  and  floweni 
urc  (III    the    t4ihle.     It  in  thon^ht   a   very 
hadlv  mtvimI  dinner  if  it  takeH  more  than  1 
or  i|    hour.     The   dcHHort  ih   then  handed 
I  oil  ml,  r.ii-li  dish,  and  the  plateM  chanjced  for 
I'M!  h  (h  .li :  thru  the  finiTcr-fflaHHeft  antl  water 
put  (li*\Mi  on  a  nlat'O  (MU'h,  wliich  iH  the  Ri^al 
i<>i   the  rnd.     The  Hcrvin^  of  the  diwMert  ia 
iiiihiilnl    in    Mio   time   I   have  named.     It 
uoiiiil  li(>  a  ni()»t  happy  revolution  in  London 
il  Toll  (ould  hrin^  it  ahout>.    Here  they  wait 
vtiv  tlrxirrouHly,  and  no  one  in  over  for^cottcn 
III  hiiiidiM}:  adiHhaHeaohK(H.'Hrogidarly  round." 

Kmi  14  Pr.iisoKM. 

l>irttrdu\{\  Miv\  1871. 

(\uuommu  do  gibicr  aux  qucncllos. 

Petit*  {yCiivK 

TriiitoR  dc  pit^'hina,  mui^  hollandaiso. 

Selle  do  numton  2i  TAnglaise. 

KiIot.<«  do  ))eninHiux  it  U  IVrijaicux. 

Poulot't  nouvcaux  g^linottet  et  grins  r6ti& 


Ajperzca  «n  'cnr.i:fae. 

pjLQ  'ie  gr^seillia  a  ralleciaiuie. 

'Mocae  aa  cafe. 


Foe:  -22  rz^-^jy-. 

OjXA'jmm.*:  de  voUille  a  la  lyOzl-z^ 

Pet:t4  {At^. 

iTr:!te4  saiir^'.-ncie.  aance  holUritiaLse. 

Fileti?  de  b'«^*:".f  a  !a  Jardiniere. 

Supreme)  de  volatile  k  Teskriate. 

(  otelettes  de  foies  ctu  en  ^^ellevrze. 

Pouleu  noiiveanx,  [jenreasx  et  cailles  r6ti& 

Salade. 
Haricot  verts  ik  r  Anglaise. 

Plum  )>nddin;rs  ^uce  John  BulL 
Glaces  a  Teco^saise. 


Fofc  1 2  Peksox---. 

J/lrur  du  5  Juin,  1S71. 

f/onsonim^  de  volatile  aux  quenelles. 

PetitJf  \AX^    . 

Sauinon,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Filet  de  Vxeuf  k  la  Jardiniere. 

iSuprtnie  de  perdreaux  aux  traffes. 

Pouliu-de  et  gibier  roti& 

Salade. 
Aspens  en  hranche. 

G&teau  Moka. 
Glace  aux  framboises. 

A  letter,  dated  5tli  May,  1871,  from 
a  friend  in  Copenhagen,  an  excellent 
authority  on  even  more  important  affairs 
than  dinners,  is  much  to  .the  same 
effect — "I  enclose  a  couple  of  menus 
Bucli  as  you  ask  for.  One  is  of  a  dinner 
at  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  and 
the  other  at  Count  Moltke's.  I  do  not 
myself  approve  of  putting  down  the 
wines  on  a  bill  of  fare,  as  it  savours  too 
much  of  the  restaurant.  I  never  do, 
and  my  dinners,  I  think  I  may  say,  are 
considered  the  best  given  here,  or  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  best.  I  had  a  very 
formidable  rival  in  the  Russian  Minister, 
who  had  positively  a  genius  for  house 
decoration,  but  he  is  no  longer  here." 
I  insert  the  Copenhagen  menus: — 

Jeudi  le  12  Janvier,  1871. 


St.  IVray. 
Ch&t.  Looville. 

Sherry  imperial 


Uuitres  fraichcs. 

Consomme  aux  qnenelli 
de  voloille. 

Diablotins  h  la  iiarisienne. 
Filet  de  boeof  trufiS  k  la 
Pirigueux. 
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Oh&t.  dTquem. 
Ch&t.  Latour. 


Chat.  GrUlet. 
Cabinet  Cr^mant. 

Vieux  Mad^re. 
Cap  Constance. 


Jeudi  le 

St.  Peray. 

Chat.  Kauzan. 

Oporto.     Sherry. 

Vieux  Johannis- 
berger  Cabinet. 

ChS.t.  Margaux. 

Vieux  Oporto 
blanc. 

Veuve  Clicquot. 


Poisson,   sauce  holland- 
aise. 

Cdtelettes  de  chevreuil 

saut6es. 
Galantine  de  chapon  en 

bellevue. 

Fonds  d*artichauts  &  la 
princesse. 

Faisans  rdtis  — Salade. 

Croustade  de  p^hes  et 
d'abricots. 

Gel6e  champagne. 

Corbeille  gami  de  glaces. 

G&teau  It  la  Turque. 


Aspergesy  sauce  hollandaisc. 

Croustades  d'abricots  nuuveaux  h.  la  C\.nde. 

Mac^doine  de  fruits  Marasquin. 

Bombes  cardinal. 


Vieux  Mad^re. 
Vieux  Tokayer. 


30  Mars,  1871. 

Hultres. 

Potage  &  PAnglaise. 

Dindes  farcis  aux  truffes. 

Saumon,  sauce   holland- 
aise. 

Cotelettes   de   cocqs    de 
bruy^re  au  riz. 

P4t^  de  foies  gras. 

Faisans  rdtis.    Compote. 
Salade. 

Aspeiges  en  branches. 

Gel6e   de  champagne  lb 
Tananas. 

Fromage  et  beurre. 

Glace. 
Dessert 


I  also  add  some  menus  of  dinners 
given  by  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  whose 
table  is  as  well  arranged  and  served,  and 
whoso  dinners  are  as  good  as  can  pos- 
sibly  be  desired,  and  never  last  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  hal£ 

Diner  du  23  Mai,  1868. 

Potage  tortue  lb  TAnglaise. 
Jardiniere  a  Timp^riale  au  consomme. 

Petites  bouchees  k  la  reine. 

Filets  de  saumon  lb  la  Chambord. 
Filet  (le  boeuf  Mad^re  k  I'Espagnole. 

Poulardes  k  la  Montmorency,  sauce  P^rigueux. 

Cdtelettes  d*a^eau  aux  concombres. 

CaiUes  farcies  a  la  Bohlmienne. 

Aspics  de  crevettes  en  bellevue  sur  socle. 

Punch  lb  rimp^ratrice. 

Canetons  et  gelinottes  rdtis. 
Buisson  de  truffes  au  vin  de  Champagne. 
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Printanier  lb  la  royale. 
Pur^e  a  la  Jussienne. 

Feuillantines  grill6es. 
Crdtes  de  coq  lb  la  Villeroy. 

Bars,  sauces  cardinale  et  aux  huitres. 
Dindes  lb  I'imperiale. 

Escaloppes  de  filets  de  chevreuil  aux  olives. 

Supreme  de  poulets  lb  r6carlate. 

Homards  en  bellevue,  sauce  Mayonnaise. 

Punch  lb  la  B.omaine. 

Faisans  rdtis,  sauce  P^rigueux. 
P&t4s  de  foies  gras  de  Strasbourg. 

Cardons  lb  la  Moelle. 
Haricots  verts  sautes  au  beurre. 

Pains  d'ananas  aux  pistaches. 
Coupes  gamies  de  souffles  glaces. 

Glaces. 

From  Spain,  I  have  the  authority  of 
our  ^linister,  expressed  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  an  hour  and  a  half 
is  ample  time  for  any  dinner.  To  some 
of  the  Ministerial  menus  I  have  added 
one  purely  Spanish,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
different  customs  in  eating  of  different 
countries. 

Madrid  Palace. 

May  31,  1871.  , 

Potages : — 

Consomme  de  volaille  aux  quenelles. 
Bisque  d*ecrevisses  lb  la  Joinville. 

Hors  (Tosuvre : — 

Pates  de  foies  gras,  chaud,  froid. 

JUlevis : — 

Saumon  lb  la  hollandaise. 
Roastbeef  lb  la  Proven9ale. 

JEntr6et : — 

Cotelettes  de  poulets  aux  pois. 
CaiUes  lb  la  financi^re. 
Mayonnaise. 

Punch  lb  la  B.omaine. 

Ugumes: — 

Asperges  en  branches. 

Bdti:— 

Dindonneaux  nouveaux. 

ErUremets: — 

G&teau  Napolitain  historie. 
L'abricotine  glace. 
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CODSomm^  de  volaille  i.  la  C61estiDD. 

Petita  pILt^s  k  la  ranlinale. 

Saumon. 

Selle  dc  noiiton  ll  I'AtigEaiso. 

OAtelettes  de  ciUlcs  aiix  trofies, 

Foies  gras — bnrdure  de  gvlee. 

Ponche  h  riiii)i£rule. 

Outanle  rfltl. 

Fetits  pois  au  bcurre. 

SaTftrin  &  \a  H(mtm<ireric;r< 

FetiU  BOutH£a  places  an  Marasquin. 


De  McnudiUos  de  arrox  ^  k  Tolenciona, 

COCIDO. 

Fritos:— 

8esos,  moiuM  ;  crisdiUn;. 
PeKodc  : — 

BouUso  B.   la  TizDaioa— Calamares   en 

^JiUradas: — 

Penljees  esta&das — Pepitoria  de  Pavo. 
Ponche  Helado. 
wXtjfumbrM:  — 

Meoeatra — Alcachofag  bitae  con  aceite. 

CochifritOB— Toston. 

Ensalado. 
§  Plalas  dt  DaUt  :~ 

Hnevos  nioles  con  biicochos  —  Huevoi 
biladus. 

Uelados. 

Jerez,  Valdepefias  titito  y  hlanco,  Mun- 
utiilla.  Arganda,  Rioju,  MCdaga.  Uat- 
vasia,  Champagne. 

I  am  told  that  at  Buckingham  Palace 
lier  M^"eaty'a  dinners  are  entirely  con- 
eluded  within  the  hour  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Queen'a  habits  in 
thU particular  appear  to  have  been  formed 
without  much  reference  to  gocial  require- 
mente.  Her  Majesty  partakes  of  it  good 
luncheon  and  tea,  and  makea  her  dinner 
^  a  short  meal. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  Bubject  of 
Dm  w n  mHuoE  wo- 


^pveahle  form.  Xo  ono  can  dmj  tlie 
importance  which  is  attached  to  Ikk 
subject  in  London  society,  when  it  it 
remembered  the  infinite  truuttln  taken 
byiuany  in  the  arrangement  of  thaaois- 
pany  to  be  asked  aa  well  as  in  the  de- 
coration nf  the  table,  and  oth«r  tuAtten 
connected  with  the  ontertainmont.  Much 
pains  nre  bestowed,  and  much  money 
spent,  in  eudeavouring  to  give  agroMbl* 
duiners.  and  both  are  often  thrown  amy 
by  an  attempt  to  do  too  mnoh.  Xotlung 
ia  more  true  Hum  the  old  aawof  "enougjt 
is  aa  good  as  e.  fofut."  More  food  thu; 
anyone  can  enjoy,  more  wit  Hum  nny- 
ono  can  listen  to,  are  alike  to  be  avoided 
People  are  often  so  much  exhausted  by 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  dtutng-rtMm, 
and  by  lon^  sitting  during  and  after  a 
protracted  dinner,  that  convetaatian 
languishes  when  the  adjuiimmeiit  to  the 
drawing-room  takes  place,  and  the  only 
anxiety  is  to  get  away  either  to  eoma 
fresh  scene  of  overcrowded  amusement 
or  to  bed,  worn  out  instead  of  refreshed 
by  the  so-called  evening's  entertainmeab 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  tha 
custom  may  be  adopted,  whii^li  obtains 
eveiywhere  but  amongst  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  mce,  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men leaving  the  table  tqgether :  eo 
that  conversation  may  gn  on  without 
a  break,  and  the  grouping  of  gentlemaii  | 
in  one  part  of  the  room  and  ladies  in 
another  be  avoided.  It  also  enables 
those  who  wish  to  go  elsewhere,  to 
leave  at  an  earlier  hour — which  is  of 
more  consequence,  however,  with  foreign 
habits  than  with  our  own.  Abroad 
people  visit  in  the  evening  when  th^ 
wish  to  find  their  friends  at  home,  and 
thus  avoid  a  great  amount  of  card  leav- 
ing and  loss  of  time.  I  hi;.'Lrd  the  j 
present  American  Minister,  General  i 
Schenck,  ot>aerve  that  London  visiting 
might  be  arranged  more  effectuftUy  and  \ 
economically  (as  to  time)  by  a  fystem 
of  visit in^-clearing-houses,  one  for  Mch  < 
district;  boies,  like  post-office  letter-  J 
boxes,  bearing  the  names  of  all  one's  m 
acqiiainbinuB  being  arranged  round  ■  I 
room,  with  a  key  belonging  to  the  n-  I 
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to  be  emptied  each  day  by  some  one  sent 
from  each  ^Eunily.  Our  Transatlantic 
brethren  are  certainly  far  ahead  of  us  in 
practical  suggestions,  and  might  perhaps 
give  us  valuable  hints  upon  the  subject 
of  the  present  article,  as  well  as  upon 
the  art  of  visiting,  or  rather  card  leaving. 
In  this  country  it  is  dijfficult  to  prevent 
politics  from  forming  too  large  a  portion 
of  conversation ;  the  addition  of  music 
or  cards  in  the  evening  tends  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  to  give  a  fair  chance  of 
amusement  for  all  tastes. 

A  few  words  before  I  conclude,  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  dinner-table. 
Although  a  dining-room  should  be  well 
lighted  throughout,  the  brightest  spot, 
the  high  light  of  the  picture,  should  be  the 
table  itself  Wax  candles  are  the  most  per- 
fectly unobjectionable  mode  of  lighting, 
the  most  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  and  with- 
out the  distress  to  the  organs  of  smell 
which  may  arise  from  lamps.  Small 
shades  upon  the  candles  throw  the  light 
upon  the  cloth  and  table,  and  prevent 
any  glare  upon  the  eyes.  Gas  light  is 
to  many  quite  intolerable,  at  least  as 
managed  in  England,  for  it  frequently 
produces  a  feeling  of  weight  on  the 
head,  and  general  discomfort,  even  if 
discomfort  to  the  olfactory  organs  can  be 
avoided.  The  present  fashion  of  flower 
decoration  is  extremely  pretty,  and  can 
be  carried  out  without  any  great  expense 
if  bright  colours  and  geneitd  effect  are 
more  considered  than  mere  cost.  All 
table  ornaments  should  bo  kept  low,  so 
as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  any  one 
by  all  the  other  guests.  For  the  number 
of  dishes  for  a  party  of  twelve  or  sixteen^ 
I  recommend  the  Eussian  menu  No.  3. 

Having  now  gone  through  what  seem 
to  me  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
of  London  dinners,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  remedies,  thinking  that 
most  people  admit  that  some  reform  is 
desirable,  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  able  and  willing  to  head 
the  great  reform  movement  A  clever 
author  who  has  written  upon  the  art  of 
"  putting  things,"  says  that  if  you  want 
to  commend  a  subject  to  a  Tory  leader, 
you  talk  of  it  as  a  sovereign  remedy ;  if 


to  a  Whig,  you  call  it  a  radical  improve- 
ment, so  that  in  my  wishing  to  please  all 
parties  I  have  been  perhaps  injudicious 
in  calling  a  diminution  of  the  hours  and 
the  quantity  of  food  at  dinners,  a  reform 
movement.  A  moderate  constitutional 
change  would  best  express  what  I  want. 

The  question  now  is,  who  is  to  bell 
the  cat,  who  is  bold  enough  to  reform 
the  present  system  by  shortening  the 
hours  and  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
food  at  our  London  dinners  ?  Will  the 
movement  originate  on  the  Liberal  side! 
I  remember  hearing  a  remark  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
whose  eyes  were  directed  from  the  front 
bench  on  the  Conservative  to  the  Liberal 
side,  ''Is  it  possible  that  a  ministry 
formed  by  those  men  can  stand  ?  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  a  cook  amongst 
them  who  can  dress  a  good  dinner."  If 
this  be  so,  we  must  look  elsewhere.  Is 
there  no  lady  of  high  rank,  no  Baring 
or  no  Bothschild,  who  with  cooks  about 
whose  merits  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  will  set  an  example  of  con- 
stitutional reform  in  this  matter  by — 

1st.  Limiting  the  number  of  guests 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  ; 

2nd.  Keeping  the  dining-room  cool 
and  well- ventilated ; 

3rdly.  Sitting  down  to  dinner  at  8.15 
without  waiting  for  guests  who  may  be 
absent ; 

4th.  Eetuming  to  the  drawing-room 
by  9.30  to  9.45 ; 

5th.  Reducing  the  present  number  of 
dishes  ? 

If  this  were  done,  London  dinners 
might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be,  from 
the  materials  to  be  collected  in  London  • 
society — the  most  agreeable  reunions  in 
the  world;  and  much  useless  expense 
would  be  avoided,  so  that  these  enter- 
tainments might  be  within  reach  of  even 
very  moderate  fortunes,  and  our  nation 
be  rescued  from  the  reproach  so  often 
cast  upon  us  by  foreigners,  of  preferring 
quantity  to  quality,  and  a  large  party  to 
a  sociable  and  lively  dinner.  A  French 
gentleman  once  said  to  me,  ''  £n  Angle- 
teire  on  se  nouirit  bien,  mais  on  ne  dine 
pas." 

Thomson  Hanket. 
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PART  V. 

"  You  can't  think  what  an  odd  kind  of 
half-sentimental  feeling  the  name  Sionx 
city  stirs  up  in  me,"  said  the  optimist, 
as  wo  rolled  down  a  gentle  incline  to- 
wards the  biggest  town  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  Dubuque. 

*' Thinking  of  Natty  Bumppo,  and 
Uncas,  I  reckon  ? "  inquired  the  poten- 
tate. 

**  Yes.  But  let's  see — it  wasn't  Uncas  1 
No,  jNIahtoree  was  the  name  of  the  Sioux 
chief.  '  Mahtoree  is  a  wise  chief,'  don't 
you  remember  ?  Do  you  think  we  shall 
see  any  Sioux  about  ? " 

"  Well — likely  you  may  see  one  or  two 
half-tamed,  drunken  savages  on  the  levee. 
What's  left  of  the  tribe  is  well  away  to 
the  West.  But  there  are  not  more  now 
than  a  few  hundreds,  I  believe." 

"It's  a  shocking  thing  the  way  you 
are  getting  rid  of  these  Indians,"  said 
the  optimist.  "  Don't  you  really  think 
that  anything  better  can  be  done  with 
them  than  poisoning  them  with  bad 
whiskey,  and  shooting  them  down  like 
wolves  ?  When  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
I  met  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
amongst  them  themselves,  and  were  in 
correspondence  with  the  Quakers,  who 
are  in  the  West  trying  to  save  the  little 
remnants  of  the  tribes.  They  all  said, 
that  the  Indian  is  fit  for  anything  with 
decent  treatment,  and  has  nearly  as 
much  to  teach  the  white  as  the  white 
has  to  teach  him.  Do  you  think  the 
Quakers  likely  to  succeed?" 

*'  I  don't  know  but  what  they  might 
if  they  only  had  time,"  said  the  poten- 
tate. **They  have  a  way  of  getting 
hold  on  the  red-skins,  these  Quakers, 
ever  since  Penn's  time.  All  the  churches 
and  all  the  sects  have  tried  their  hand 
at  it,  more  or  less;  but  it  never  amounted 
to  much.    They  never  could  get  the 


hang  of  it,  though  they  sent  good  men 
enough,  and  spent  piles  of  money.'* 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  itt 
Why  should  the  rest  fail  and  the 
Quakers  succeed  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  said 
the  potentate,  "  but,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  the  rest  began  by  talking  abont 
the  devil  and  their    sins.     Now  the 
Quaker  has  been  bred  to  begin  at  the 
other  end.    So  he  comes,  and  sits  down 
by  the  red-skin,  and  asks  him  what  the 
Great  Spirit  has  been  saying  to  him, 
and  that  fetches  him  at  once.     But  Fm 
afraid   it's  too  late.      They  talk  now 
about  getting  them  all  off  into  a  separate 
State,  and  letting  them  send  senatois 
and  members  to  Congress.     But  you 
can't  locate  them  any  more  than  you  can 
the  buffaloes.  They're  bound  to  go  out" 
"I  hope    not,"  said  the    optimist. 
"  I'm  told  their  numbers  don't  fall  off 
over  the  border.     There  ought  to  be 
room  enough  in  the  great  West  even  for 
buffaloep,   let  alone  the  original  pro- 
prietors. And  now  that  you  have  passed 
the  constitutional  amendment,  red,  and 
black,  and  yellow    ought  to    have  a 
chance." 

''  And  your  cattle  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  grazing  by  a  herd  of  tame 
buffaloes,"  remarked  the  struggle!. 

I  think  the  potentate  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  Indian  question. 

"  Now  you  seem  to  kind  o'  take  for 
granted,"  he  said,  "  that  we  don't  caie 
for  breed  in  our  cattle.  You  never 
made  a  greater  mistake.  Why,  there  are 
Squire  Burnett,  and  half-a-dozen  other. 
New  England  men,  with  as  fine  herds  as 
you  can  find  in  any  Duke's  park.  And 
they  give  the  highest  prices  for  the  best 
English  stock  too,  and  take  the  pick  of 
it  out  of  your  farmers'  mouths." 

"Last  time  I  crossed,"  said  the  Pre- 
sident;  "  I  came  back  in  the  same  boat 
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with  a  short-homed  bull,  for  which 
one  of  our  breeders  had  given  1,000 
guineas." 

.  "  Why,  yes,  as  long  back  as  the 
colonial  times  wo  used  to  get  your 
bulls  over.  There  was  Brigadier  Kug- 
^les*s  English  bull.  Ever  hear  of  the 
Brigadier  ] " 

**  Never." 

"  Well,  he  got  made  Brigadier  in  the 
French  war,  somehow.  A  sturdy  old 
Tory  he  was,  and  went  over  to  Nova 
Scotia  after  our  war  broke  out.  He 
wouldn't  fight  against  the  colonies,  but 
King  George  and  the  old  country  had 
the  strongest  pull  on  him,  and  he  couldn^t 
live  squarely  under  a  new  flag.  How- 
ever, before  *  76,  Brigadier  Buggies  kept  a 
good  house  in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts, 
furnished  pretty  well  all  through  from 
England.  Half  the  chairs  and  tables  had 
a  history ;  but  the  piece  ho  was  proudest 
of  was  a  tall  old  mirror,  bevelled  at  the 
edges  of  the  glass,  and  set  in  a  carved 
ebony  frame,  which  some  of  his  wife's 
folk — Madam  Buggies  they  called  her 
— had  sent  over  as  a  present  from  old 
Berkshire.  Madam  Buggles's  mirror 
was  the  finest  thing  inside  any  house  in 
Massachusetts,  and  stood  in  the  hall 
right  opposite  the  front  door,  so  that 
everyone  who  came  to  the  house  might 
see  it  at  once.  And  Brigadier  Buggles's 
English  bull  was  a  long  way  the  first  beast 
in  New  England,  at  least  so  the  Brigadier 
said,  and  the  up-country  farmers  used 
to  come  miles  out  of  their  way  only  to 
get  a  look  at  him.  At  last  one  of  them, 
after  he  had  seen  the  Brigadier's  bull 
all  round,  guessed  he  knew  a  Vermonter 
who  had  got  a  home-bred  bull,  alongside 
of  which  the  Brigadier's  bull  was  of  no 
account.  This  made  the  Brigadier  rile 
up  ;  but  as  they  could  not  settle  it  by 
talk,  and  the  Vermonter  was  coming 
down  to  a  fair  at  Boston  in  the  fall,  it 
was  agreed  he  should  bring  his  bull 
along,  and  stop  a  night  with  the  Briga- 
dier. Well,  accordingly,  Saturday  night 
before  Boston  fair,  sure  enough  the 
Vermonter  came  along  with  his  bulL 
It  was  too  dark  to  judge  much  about 
the  beasts  that  night,  so  the  Vermonter's 
bull  was  put  in  the  next  pen  to  the 
Brigadier's  bull,   and  they  went  in  to 


supper.  All  night  Brigadier  Buggies 
tossed  about,  thinking  of  the  Ver 
monter's  bull ;  and  next  morning  ho 
was  that  bad  with  a  fit  of  colic,  that, 
though  he  was  an  elder,  Madam  Buggies 
thought  it  best  to  let  him  stop  away 
from  meeting.  Accordingly,  she  and 
the  Vermonter  went  off*  in  the  waggon 
with  the  farm-servants,  and  left  the 
Brigadier  by  the  fire,  with  a  book  of 
Cotton  Mather's  sermons,  and  a  chalk 
draught  at  his  elbow.  Somehow,  they 
hadn't  been  gone  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  Brigadier  began 
to  feel  better.  After  reading  a  spell,  he 
seemed  to  think  a  little  fresh  air  might 
set  him  aU  right,  so  he  gets  on  his  thick 
boots,  just  to  stroll  out  in  the  garden* 
Sure  enough  the  air  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  and  presently  it  came  into  his 
head  just  to  drop  over  to  the  pens,  and 
see  if  it  was  all  right  with  the  bulls. 
So  he  opened  the  garden-gate,  and 
stepped  across,  and  looked  over  into 
the  pens.  There  was  his  bull,  all  in  a 
lather,  marching  up  and  down  one  side 
of  the  fence,  and  the  Vermonter's  bull 
on  the  other,  both  of  them  moaning  to 
themselves  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  they 
were  swearing,  and  nothing  but  a  gate 
on  the  latch  to  hinder  them  getting  at 
one  another.  The  Brigadier  took  up  a 
prong,  and  leant  over,  and  tried  to  coax 
his  bull,  who  was  tame  enough  to  him, 
to  come  and  be  scratched  between  hia 
horns.  But  the  bull  took  no  notice, 
and  kept  marching  up  and  down.  So 
the  Brigadier  watched  them  both,  and 
feU  to  comparing  them,  and  thinking, 
*Well,  that  Vermonter's  bull  ain't  of 
any  account  after  all  alongside  of  my 
bull — he  ain't  so  straight  in  the  back, 
nor  so  square  in  the  barrel,  nor  so  thick 
in  the  neck — he  don't  weigh,  now,  not, 
I  should  say,  within  a  hundredweight 
of  my  bull.' 

'*  Somehow,  as  he  was  going  on  think- 
ing of  the  bulls,  the  Brigadier  kept  on 
tip-tapping  at  the  hasp  of  the  gate,  and 
not  minding  what  he  was  at  with  his 
prong,  till  all  of  a  sudden  he  jtist  gave  a 
tip  too  much  at  the  latch,  and  the  gate 
between  the  pens  swung  slowly  open, 
just  as  the  Vermonter's  bull  came  op- 
posite it     Next  minute  the  bulls  were 
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together  by  the  horns.     The  Brigadier 
hallooed  right  out,  though  it  was  Sabbath, 
but  all  the  men  were  away  at  meeting. 
Look   again,   and  there  was  the  Ver- 
moiiter's  bull  driving  his  bull  back  on 
his  haunches.     Brigadier  Ruggles  was 
a  brave  man,  sto  he  throws  open  the 
gate   he   was   leaning  over,   and    lays 
on  to  the  Vermonter's  bull  behind  with 
the   prong,  just   as   the   brute   drives 
down  his  own   bull,    and   breaks   his 
neck  in  the  corner  of  the  pen.     Then 
the  Vermonter's  bull  turns  round  on 
the  r)rigadier,  and  after  one  good  look 
at  liini,  puts  down  his  head  with  a  sort 
of  low  whistle,  and  scrapes  with  his 
fore    hoof,    meaning    mischief.       The 
Bri<,'adier  didn't  wait,  but  made  off  for 
the  house,  slamming  the  pen  gate  and 
the  garden  gate  behind  him.     But  he 
hears  two  crashes,  and  then  the  whistle 
of    the  Vermonter's  bull  coming  after 
hiiM,  as  he  roaches  his  open  front  door, 
and    bolts    through    the   hall    to   the 
kitchen,    slamming    the    second    door 
behind  him.     *  Perhaps  the  cuss  won't 
come    into    the   house,'    thought    the 
Ih'igadier,  as  he  stood  panting  behind 
the    kitchen  door  ;   but   next    minute 
he  hears   the  Vermonter's    bull    stalk 
into    the    hall.     Then    silence    for    a 
minute,    and    then    the    whistle    and 
scraping   again.      *  What's   he    up    to 
now  1 '   thought   the  Brigadier,  as   he 
just  peeped  through  a  crack.      There 
stood    the    bull,    right    opposite    his 
own   image  in  Madam  Ruggles's  mir- 
ror.      A  king's  arm   always  hung  on 
the    hooks,     over    the    kitchen     fire- 
place,    loaded    with    ball,     and     the 
Brigadier  caught  it  down,  and   made 
two  steps  across  the  floor,   and  right 
out  into  the  hall,  just  in  time  to  seo 
the  Vermonter's  bull  down   his   head 
and  go   crash   into  the   mirror.      The 
shock  seemed  to  stagger  him,  and  before 
he  could  turn  round,  the  Brigadier — 
that  mad  that  he  would  have  faced  all 
the  hulls  of  Bashfin — steps  up  to  his  side, 
and  lets  drive  just  behind  his  shoulder. 
The  Vermonter's  bull  goes  over  amongst 
the  broken  glass,  the  Brigadier  stands 
over   him,   king's  arm   still  smoking, 
when    the     waggon     draws     up,    and 
Madam  Buggies   and  the    Vermonter 


walk  into  the  hall,  fresh  from  meet- 
in{j:,  with  the  doctor  from  Cambridge. 
Madam  had  thought  to  bring  him 
home  to  get  his  dinner  with  them, 
and  fix  up  the  Brigadier,  so  as  he 
might  be  well  enough  to  get  to  BoBton 
fair  next  day." 

''  Not  a  bad  tableau  for  a  Sabbath 
morning  scene  in  the  old  Faritan 
home,"  said  the  optimist.  "Haven't 
you  got  a  painter  who  could  do  itt 
But,  I  say,  my  belief  is,  that  if  you 
told  the  whole  truth,  that  Vermonter^a 
bull  was  English  bred." 

"No  more  than  I  am,"  said  the 
potentate. 

"The  Vermonters  are  mostly  smart 
men,"  said  the  President,  gravely. 

"  Eight  -  smart,  I  guess,  many  of 
them,"  added  the  Vice,  "  though  if  that 
Vermonter  had  been  right -smart  he 
wouldn't  have  left  the  Brigadier  behind 
at  meeting-time." 

"  Now,  what's  the  difference  between 
smart  and  right-smart)"  put  in  the 
critically-minded  straggler. 

"I  should  say  now,  the  potentate 
here  was  a  right-smart  man,"  said  the 
optimist;  "a  kind  of  fellow  "who  is 
always  catching  your  fingers  in  a  tree^ 
or  dropping  you  in  some  hole." 

"  No,  no ;  I  guess  I'm  too  loose  in  the 
jaw,"  said  tiie  accused  party,  "  but  111 
show  you  the  difiference  better  than  yon 
could  touch  it  off  in  words  in  a  weeik. 
You  saw  the  notices  up  at  Storm  Lake 
there,  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  that 
the  Ex-M.  C.  and  candidate  for  the 
district  was  coming  down  to  make  a 
speech." 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it^  as  a 
proof  that  wild  life  doesn't  take  yoor 
settlers  away  from  politics." 

"I  won't  say  anything  about  that. 
Any  way  the  candidates  come  after  them, 
and  it's  a  caution  the  sort  of  stuff  they 
serve  out  to  the  sovereign  people  when 
they're  on  the  stump  in  such  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Well,  when  Illinois  was 
settling  up,  a  candidate  came  down  to 
just  such  a  wild  place  as  Storm  Lake, 
where  I  was  stopping  with  the  post- 
master, who  kept  the  biggest  store,  and 
was  the  boss  of  the  town.  The  can- 
didate kept  on  talking  for  well  on  to 
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three  hours ;  and  as  it  was  just  before 
our  war,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  quite 
know  which  way  the  cat  was  going  to 
jump,  why  his  talk  wasn't  altogether 
meaty — you  couldn't  get  much  of  a  meal 
oflF  it  either  side.  As  we  went  back  we 
<;ame  up  with  a  settler,  a  pawky,  queer 
old  man,  crumpled  up  with  the  shakes. 
*G«od  evening.  Uncle  Josh,'  said  my 
friend.  *  Evenin',  Jack,'  said  the  old  boy 
(my  friend's  name  was  John).  *  Won't 
you  step  in  and  take  a  drink,  uncle  1 ' 
*  Waal,  Jack,  if  ever  I  do  take  anythin' 
it's  just  at  this  hour.'  'Come  in,  then. 
Now,  how'll  you  have  it,  uncle  ?  About 
half-and-half]'  *  Waal,  yes,  Jack— 
that'll  du.  But  ef  you  du  give  either 
on  'em  a  trifle  advantage,  let  it  be  the 
whiskey.'  *And  now,  uncle,'  went  on 
my  friend,  when  he  had  got  the  old 
man's  brew  to  his  mind,  *  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  the  new  candidate.'  *  Waal, 
he  seemed  to  get  off  his  talk  easy 
enough.  Kep  us  at  it  near  upon  three 
hours,  I  reckon.  A  fair-spoken,  leaky 
kind  o'  young  man ;  but,  Jack,  ef  he'd 
been  a  smart  man  he'd  hev  said  all  that 
in  five-and-twenty  minutes ;  and  ef  he'd 
been  a  right -smart  man.  Jack,  he 
wouldn't  hev  said  it  at  all.' " 

*'Good  again,"  said  the  optimist, 
laughing :  "  you're  in  undeniable  form 
to-day.  But  now  we  must  get  out,  and 
do  Sioux  city.  I  must  own  my  first 
impressions  of  the  Missouri  are  not 
favourable." 

So  we  descended  from  the  platform 
of  the  Champaign,  and  looked  about  us. 
We  had  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  space  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  on  to  which  our  line  seemed  to 
have  strayed  by  accident,  as  we  had 
passed  what  was  intended  for  the  ter- 
minus some  quarter  of  a  mile  behind. 
The  other  line  from  the  south,  which 
had  preceded  ours  by  some  months, 
was  the  only  other  occupant  of  this 
vacant  space  at  present,  and  boasted 
of  a  considerable  temporary  station. 
The  potentate  and  his  colleagues  were 
instantly  in  close  and  earnest  colloquy. 
It  must  be  a  sine  qua  non^  if  they  were 
to  take  to  the  new  line,  that  their  ter- 
minus should  be  brought  right  down 
to   the  river-banky  so  that  they  could 


build  wharves.     While  they  hunted  up 
the  official  representatives  of  the  pro- 
posed vendors  to  lay  down  their  terms, 
we   strolled   along   the   levee    of   the 
^lissouri.     That  it  is  the  longest  river 
in  the  world  is  a  thing  that  everybody 
knows,  but  the  geogi-aphy  books  omit 
to  add  that  it  is  perhaps  the  ugliest 
and  most  depressing.     What  we  saw 
was  a  sluggish  and  unutterably  muddy 
stream,  crawling  through  a  channel  of 
some  200  yards  across.      Black  snags 
peered  up  here  and    there   from  the 
yellow  current,  ugly  and  dangerous  to 
look   at.     There  were  some  half-dozen 
lumber   steamers    aground    under   the 
bank    below    where     we     stood,    and 
on   the   opposite   side  was  a   strip  of 
sand — here    dry,    there    quaky — twice 
the  breadth   of  that  part   of  the  bed 
which  was  under  water.     The  Missouri 
has   an   almost  continuous   margin  of 
this  kind  along  this  part  of  its  course, 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other :  and  every  now  and  then,  and 
not  unfrequently,  takes  a  caprice   to 
change    its    bed,   and   does   it  almost 
without  notice,  and  quite  without  pay- 
ing the  least  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  enterprising  persons  who  have 
settled    on     its    banks.     Within    the 
memory  of  several  of  the  citizens  whom 
we  met,  the  Missouri  had  flowed  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  present  site  of  Sioux 
city,  and  there  seemed  no  sort  of  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  back  to  its  old  bed 
any  day.     Meantime,  and  until  they  are 
left  high  and  dry  again,  the  people  of 
Sioux   city  are    eating   and   drinking, 
marrying  and' giving  in  marriage,  pretty 
much  like  the  folk  before  the  Flood. 

Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  Upper  Missoori 
are  specially  like  the  antediluvians,  or 
indeed  worse  than  their  neighbours,  or 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  folk  in  the 
older  States,  or  elsewhere.  But  their 
opportunities  and  temptations  have  been 
peculiar ;  and  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  done  more  than  develop 
their  natural  share  of  the  old  Adam«  I 
must  own  they  have  done  this  diligently. 
In  a  town  which  has  passed  its  childhood 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  con- 
siderable settlement  of  human  beingi^ 
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and  indeed  never  heard  the  whistle  of 
a  locomotive  before  last  year,  one  might 
fairly  look  for  some  traces  of  primitive- 
ne:=s  and  simplicity.  Such  a  search 
would,  I  fear,  be  disappointing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  flashy,  devil-may- 
care  life  and  lawless  licence,  which  Bret 
Hart  describes  so  vividly  in  his  sketches 
of  outlying  Califomian  mining  villages^ 
if  it  ever  existed  in  any  perfection  here, 
has  migrated  further  west,  leaving  no- 
thing more  than  a  strong  taint  behind. 
The  place  has  become  a  commercial 
centre — a  place  of  big  stores,  and  banks, 
and  ledgers,  and  financial  persons.  Never- 
theless, two  days  before  our  arrival,  a 
notorious  evil-doer  had  ridden  up  and 
down  the  main  streets  on  his  pony, 
openly  defying  the  authorities  to  seize 
him.  Fortunately  for  the  law  and  order 
party,  he  took  so  many  straight  drinks 
durin;^  his  ride,  that  he  was  carried  to 
the  State  prison,  in  a  helpless  state,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  where  he  was 
waiting  his  trial.  Our  informant,  a  local 
journalist,  who  had  assisted  at  the  cap- 
ture, seemed  to  treat  the  incident  as  by 
no  means  an  unusual  one.  A  safer  index, 
however,  of  the  social  condition  and  pre- 
valent tastes  of  the  city  lies  in  its  pos- 
sessing, to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population 
of  something  under  4,000,  seventy-three 
drinking  and  billiard  saloons,  and  four 
regular  gambling-houses.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  possesses  two  daily  and  four 
weekly  papers  and  a  magazine,  a  quite 
adequate  number  of  places  of  worship, 
and  a  monster  free-school,  lately  finished 
at  an  outlay  of  upwards  of  40,000 
dollars,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the 
saloons  and  gambling-houses  had  been 
mulcted  heavily. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with 
the  inspection  of  the  stranded  steamers, 
and  of  the  few  pigs  who  were  rooting 
about  the  open  space  between  the  river 
and  the  town,  wo  turned  in  pursuit  of 
our  friends,  whom  we  ran  to  ground  in 
a  temporary  booking-ofiice,  where  the 
three  railway  magnates  were  putting 
their  ideas  together  as  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  would  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  for  the  lino  we  had  just 
travelled.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the 
latter  part  of  our  run  had  been  through 


light  sand,  so  we  found  our  Mends 
refreshing  themselves — washing  the  dust 
out  of  their  throats,  they  called  it  by 
courtesy — with  draughts  of  the  most 
repulsive-looking  water,  straight  from 
the  Missouri 

"You  don't  get  at  water  like  this 
every  day,"  said  the  potentate,  as  ho 
finished  his  draught  with  apparent 
zest     "  Try  it" 

I  think  I  should  have  suspected  a 
practical  joke,  but  that  the  grave  Vice 
added  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
Missouri  water,  assuring  us  that  all  who 
lived  near  the  river  not  only  tolerated  it 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  found  it 
wholesome,  but  actually  preferred  it  to 
any  other.  Even  with  this  recommen- 
dation, appearances  remained  so  strongly 
against  the  fluid,  and  it  looked  so  sug- 
gestively like  Gregory's  mixture,  that  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  do  more  than 
swallow  about  a  mouthful,  which  I 
am  bound  to  say  had  no  objectionable 
taste.  It  would  do  well  enough  for  a 
meal  in  the  dark,  to  wash  down  (say) 
charcoal  biscuits. 

A  lounge  through  the  streets,  and  a 
drive  in  a  sort  of  tilt,  called  a  prairie- 
waggon,  to  a  bluff  overhanging  the  town, 
filled  up  the  hours  till  sundown.  For 
driving  across  country  commend  me  to 
the  prairie-waggon. '  It  isn't  a  thing  of 
beauty,  exactly,  or  a  thing  of  comfort^ 
but  its  power  of  travelling  over  any 
kind  of  ground  at  any  angle  without 
upsetting  is  extraordinary.  Ours  passed 
safely  half-a-dozen  times  through  posi- 
tions of  most  unstable  equilibrium,  as  if 
determined  to  rival  the  sure-footedness 
of  the  lean,  sinewy  beasts  that  drew  it 
From  the  bluff  there  was  a  fine  open 
view  of  a  long  series  of  wave-like  sand- 
hills rolling  away  to  the  horizon,  and 
two  black  dots  on  a  distant  ridge, 
which,  in  all  probability  either  horses  or 
bullocks,  were  by  common  consent  set 
down  as  buffaloes.  For  it  would  never 
do,  of  course,  to  come  back  from  the 
Far  West  without  having  seen  a  buffalo. 
Disappointing  enough  that  there  is  not 
a  single  Sioux  Indian  to  be  seen  in 
Sioux  city,  though  some  painted  photo- 
graphs of  rather  stagey  and  overdiesped 
warriors,  labeUed  "Great  Elk,"  "E«cl 
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Deer,"  and  so  on,  are  for  sale  in  the 
shop  windows  here  and  there. 

Towards  dusk  we  were  all  assembled 
aboard  the  Champaign,  which  as  usual 
had  been  backed  into  a  siding  for  the 
night,  when  suddenly  a  stranger  in  seedy 
black  velveteen,  and  with  a  suspiciously 
big  note-book  in  his  hand,  appeared  in 
the  open  doorway,  and,  after  a  hasty  look 
round,  introduced  himself  with,  "  Good 
evening,  gentlemen.  Would  you  favour 
us  with  the  object  of  this  visit  ? " 

As  the  question  was  not  addressed 
to  anyone  in  particular,  and  sounded 
slightly  vague,  there  was  an  awkward 
silence  for  a  minute  or  so,  till  the  poten- 
tate, without  removing  his  cigar,  Laconi- 
cally retorted,  "  Why  ? " 

"Sir,  I  represent  the  Sioux  City 
Morning  Intelligencer,^^  wsl8  the  stranger's 
answer.  "  So  if  any  gentleman  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  party,  and  your  ideas 

and  intentions  relative  to  our  city,  I " 

and  he  completed  the  sentence  by  pro- 
ducing a  pencil  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  unclasping  the  big  note-book. 

It  was  plain  enough  what  the  object 
of  our  friend's  visit  was,  at  any  rate. 
We  were  to  be  "  interviewed,"  and  might 
just  as  well  submit  to  the  operator  with 
a  good  grace  at  once.  The  potentate, 
however,  made  one  faint  effort  to  divert 
the  attack  by  inquiring,  with  an  air  of 
interest,  "You  represent  the  Morning 
Intelligencer^  did  you  say?  Does  this 
place  keep  a  daily,  then  ? " 

"  Two,  sir — the  Intelligencer  and  the 
Times.  And  here's  the  gentleman  who 
represents  the  Times  coming  down  the 
track. — Come  up,  Charley." 

And  up  came  Charley,  sure  enough,  a 
jolly,  round-faced  fellow,  of  easy  con- 
fidential address,  and,  with  a  lift  of  his 
hat  to  the  company  generally  and  a  nod 
to  his  professional  rival,  took  up  a 
masterly  strategic  position  in  a  vacant 
arm-chair. 

"Well,  George?"  he  began  at  last, 
with  a  familiar  nod  to  the  seedy 
stranger. 

"  I  was  just  asking  these  gentlemen 
their  intentions  with  reference  to  our 
city,"  replied  George,  with  rather  an 
uneasy  look  at  the  potentate,  who  was 


puffing  away  with  the  air  of  a  man 
resolved  not  to  be  pumped.  "And  they 
told  me " 

"  This  gentleman,"  broke  in  the  po- 
tentate, with  a.  wave  of  his  arm  towards 
the  struggler,  "  is  the  Honourable  Lord 
William  O'Doodle,  native  of  the  Carri- 
bee  Highlands,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  this '* 

"Exactly,  sir,"  said  Charley,  good- 
humouredly;  and,  turning  to  George, 
who  was  still  fidgetting  on  his  feet  in 
the  background,  "  Better  put  it  down  in 
that  note-book  of  yours,"  he  suggested, 
in  a  tone  unmistakeably  expressive  of 
half-sarcastic  pity  for  his  rival's  awkward 
approaches  and  rebuff. 

I  suppose  the  optimist  must  have 
looked  more  accessible  than  the  rest  of  us, 
for,  after  a  short  silence,  Charley  singled 
him  out  for  his  first  question.  "  Well, 
sir,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  city  ? " 

"  Covers  plenty  of  ground,"  said  the 
optimist.  "But  what  struck  me  as  odd 
this  afternoon  was,  that  half  the  best 
building  plots,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
place,  and  down  on  the  river-bank,  have 
been  left  to  the  weeds  and  the  pigs, 
while  further  off  the  houses  stand  as 
thick  as  need  be." 

"  Ah,  I'll  just  tell  you  how  that  is. 
It's  near  ten  years  ago  now,  there  was 
a  talk  of  a  railroad  being  brought 
through  this  city,  which  was  in  a 
smallish  way  of  business  then.  So  at 
once  we  all  reckoned  we  were  bound  to 
be  bigger  than  Chicago  in  no  time,  and 
building  lots  along  all  the  likeliest 
streets  jumped  up  to  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  Well,  the  track  didn't  come, 
and  the  settlers  who  dropped  in  from 
the  East  by  stage  or  j^rairie  -  waggon, 
mostly  didn't  bring  a  thousand  dollars 
in  their  pockets.  Somehow,  though, 
the  price  of  lots  stuck  pretty  much 
where  it  was — guess  I  can't  tell  you 
just  why." 

"  The  same  reason  perhaps  that  keeps 
your  clothes,  and  wine,  and  victuals  at 
the  prices  they  rose  to  in  '63 — just  to 
spite  the  political  economists,"  inter- 
posed the  struggler. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.  We 
dou't  take  much  account  of  such  cusses 
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out  West.  l>ut  in  Sioux  city  here  the 
upshot  was,  that  people  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  the  best  lots,  and  so  the  place 
has  got  built  up  stragglewiso.  But  now 
this  new  track  is  open,  we  shall  mend 
all  that  quick.  I  guess  my  paper's 
bound  to  be  a  handsome  property  now." 

"  It  doesn't  pay,  then,  just  at 
present  ? " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  calculate  to  lose  a 
matter  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  month 
by  it,  more  or  less ;  but  just  let  me 
hold  on  till  the  city  turns  the  comer, 
and  it'll  be  another  story.  Our  people 
like  viniy  sir.  They're  very  good  about 
advertising,  our  people  here,  and  they 
do  their  best  for  George  and  me ;  but 
there's  not  enough  of  them  just  yet,  you 
see;  that's  about  the  fact.  It's  hard 
work  to  make  out  one's  dozen  or  four- 
teen columns  of  intelligence,  too,  for 
they  won't  look  at  it  unless  it's  as  spicy 
as  red  }>epper." 

"  Does  that  delectable  vegetable 
flourish  in  Sioux  city  ? "  put  in  the 
stru<z<];ler. 

"  Xever  ate  them,  did  you  ? "  said  the 
potentate. 

**  Haven't  I  ?  and  I  promise  you  I 
shan't  forget  them  in  a  hurry.  One 
day  when  we  were  in  New  York  I 
turned  into  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
on  the  prowl  for  something  for  my 
inner  man,  and,  feeling  the  gregarious 
instinct  strong  upon  me,  went  and  sat 
down  by  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
saloon,  a  long,  cadaverous  Yankee,  just 
that  sort  that  Tenniel  always  puts  into 
his  cartoons,  with  stripy  trousers  and  a 
starry  shirt,  to  typify  Cousin  Jonathan. 
I  had  come  across  a  good  many  strange 
vegetables  since  we  landed  in  the 
States,  but  a  dish  of  reddish  some- 
things, which  my  gaunt  neighbour  was 
devouring  with  apparent  relish,  struck 
me  at  once  as  a  novelty.  *MayI  ask 
what  they  are?'  'Red  peppers — try 
them.'  Innocently  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  the  moment  I  bit  one  of 
the  tilings,  felt — how  shall  I  describe 
the  sensation? — well,  as  if  a  red-hot 
poker  had  been  laid  upon  my  tongue. 
Luckily,  just  before  screaming  out>  I 
(iaught  the  eye  of  my  cadaverous 
enemy  fixed  upon  me  with  a  queer, 


amused,  half-malicious  look,  that  told 
its  tale  in  a  moment.  He  was  bent  on 
teaching  the  benighted  Britisher  a  lesson, 
and  it  was  the  benighted  Britishet^s 
bounden  duty  to  refuse  him  that  satis- 
faction. So,  by  a  severe  muscular 
effort,  I  strangled  all  outward  facial 
signs  of  pain,  and  slowly  chewed  mj 
agonizing  mouthful  before  my  torturet^s 
eyes  till  it  was  fairly  swallowed.  At 
last  he  said,  rather  impatiently,  'How 
do  you  find  the  peppers,  sirl'  *A 
little  warm,'  I  answered,  calmly ;  *  but 
(forgive  mo  the  fib ! )  a  nice  kind  of 
vegetable,  decidedly.'  *  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  the  next  world,  then,'  he  jerked 
out,  and,  though  evidently  disappointed, 
treated  me  with  decided  respect  from 
that  moment." 

By  this  time  Charley  was  quite  at  home 
with  all  the  party  aboard  the  Cham- 
paign, and  he  now  offered  to  escort  anj 
of  us  who  would  accompany  him  on 
an  evening  stroll  through  the  town, 
suggesting  that  he  was  well  known  at 
the  "  kino  "  houses. 

Our  railway  friends  declined  the 
chance  of  seeing  round  Sioux  city  at 
night.  They  had  heard  of  a  proposed 
visit  on  business  from  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  would  not  risk  bemg 
out  of  the  way.  The  optimist  sat  with 
his  heels  up  on  the  platform,  in  true 
Yankee  fashion,  watching  the  afteiglow 
of  the  sunset  across  the  Missouri,  cigar 
in  mouth  and  coffee  at  elbow.  He  -was 
immovably  bent  on  letting  well  alone. 
So  the  straggler  and  I  started,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  voluble  Charley,  on 
our  voyage  of  observation.  A  more 
amusing  or  hospitable  guide  I  never 
wish  to  encounter.  His  perfect  open- 
ness, on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
city,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  its 
citizens,  relieved  us  of  all  embanassment. 
We  visited  first  a  beer  garden,  not  un- 
like those  at  Munich,  though  of  course 
smaller,  where  we  sat  at  one  of  many 
little  tables,  under  a  maple  tree,  and 
drank  reasonably  good  beer,  served  by 
a  very  pretty  and  not  particularly  for- 
ward damsel,  one  of  several  who  were 
flitting  about  on  like  errands.  There 
were  arrangements  for  musical  enter- 
tainments, and  dancing,  and  a  billiard 
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saloon  at  the  side  of  the,  bar.  There 
-were  a  dozen  such  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  Charley  said,  varying  in 
character  from  reflpectahle  to  rowdy, 
supported  mainly  by  Germans  and 
Swedes,  but  much  frequented  by  all 
nations. 

From  the  beer  garden  we  proceeded 
to  the  principal  gambling  house,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  through  dark  rough 
streets,  where  huge  stores  and  shanties 
alternated.  Charley  entertained  us  with 
anecdotes  of  the  ventures  in  cattle, 
minerals,  and  more  questionable  specu- 
lations, by  which  the  owners  of  the 
former  edifices  had  made  their  pile.  I 
must  own  to  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  this  Western  experience.  The 
house  which  we  entered  was  a  roomy 
dingy  place,  with  a  long  bar  on  the 
ground-floor,  at  which  we  drank  sherry 
cobblers,  savouring  strongly  of  com 
whiskey,  at  the  expense  of  our  guide, 
who  insisted  on  franking  us  everywhere. 
Then  we  adjourned  to  the  first  floor,  a 
large  room,  badly  lighted,  with  a  long 
table  at  one  end,  and  smaller  ones 
scattered  about.  At  one  of  the  latter 
sat  a  party  playing  at  poker,  but  as 
quiet  as  an  afternoon  whist  party  at  the 
Athenaeum  or  Travellers'.  If  the  players 
had  bowie  knives  down  their  backs,  and 
revolvers  in  their  pockets,  no  external 
sign  or  gesture  betrayed  the  fact ;  and 
neither  amongst  the  poker  players,  nor  at 
the  bar,  could  I  detect  any  specimen  of 
the  border  ruffian,  or  digger — not  even 
a  man  who  would  pass  muster  as  "  Ten- 
nessee's pardner."  Kino  had  not  begun 
yet,  and  we  must  have  gone  away  dis- 
appointed but  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
manager  of  the  place,  an  intimate  of 
Charley's,  who  volunteered  to  show  us 
the  game.  He  was  a  well-dressed,  well- 
spoken  German,  perfectly  self-possessed, 
and  without  a ,  trace,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  of  any  lurking  doubt  as  to  his  occu- 
pation. Certainly,  for  the  croupier,  kino 
is  the  gambling  game  which  must  sit 
least  heavily  on  the  conscience.  The 
table  does  not  stake  against  the  players, 
but  simply  takes  a  percentage  on  each 
pool.  It  is  also,  apparently,  a  perfectly 
fair  game  for  the  players.  These  sit 
round  the  long  table,  at  the  centre  of 


which  the  croupier  stands,  a  large  vessel 
with  a  slender  neck  before  him,  sus- 
pended on  two  uprights,  so  that  he  can 
turn  it  over.  At  each  revolution  one  ball 
comes  out  of  the  neck,  marked  with  a  num- 
ber, which  he  calls  out.  Cards  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  players,  on  each  of  which 
are  printed  several  rows  of  numbers, 
each  row  containing  an  equal  number  of 
compartments.  The  player  who  has  the 
number  called  out  by  the  croupier,  ac- 
knowledges it,  and  marks  it  oil'  on  his 
card,  and  the  first  player  who  fills  up 
one  of  his  rows  sweeps  the  board.  The 
stake  is  the  same  for  every  player,  but 
otherwise  unlimited.  After  our  lesson 
we  loitered  for  some  time  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  table  formed,  but  the  players 
dropped  in  so  slowly  that  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  game  had 
begun.  On  our  way  back  to  the  Cham- 
paign, our  guide  argued  the  question  of 
the  advantage  of  kino  to  the  town.  He 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  means  of  retain- 
ing in  Sioux  city  considerable  sums 
which  would  otherwise  pass  through  to 
the  east.  As  it  was,  United  States'  officers 
stationed  to  the  west,  and  prosperous 
farmers,  flocked  in  to  Sioux  city,  and 
found  so  many  facilities  for  getting  rid 
of  superfluous  dollars  that  they  had  little 
inducement  to  press  through  to  the  older 
settlements. 

We  found  a  snug  party  on  board  when 
we  got  back,  enjoying  the  potentate's 
hospitality,  discoursing  on  the  present 
prospects  of  their  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  former  wild  times  when 
Judge  Lynch  had  borne  sway.  A  ghastly 
story  of  one  of  the  last  summary  execu- 
tions  must  suffice  as  a  specimen.  A 
notorious  and  desperate  character  had 
been  taken  red-handed,  who  confessed 
to  several  murders,  and  any  number  of 
minor  offences,  such  as  horse-stealing. 
When  led  out  to  be  hung,  with  his  arms 
pinioned  to  his  sides,  so  that  he  could 
only  just  reach  his  mouth  to  remove 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking  with  perfect 
coolness,  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
any  last  wishes — if  anything  could  be 
done  for  him  %  He  replied  that  the  only 
thing  they  could  do  for  him  was  to  take 
off  his  boots.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
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and  having  finished  his  cigar,  ho  said : 
"  Thar,  my  old  mother  always  told  me 
I  should  die  in  my  boots,  and  I  wanted 
to  show  the  old  gal  that  she  lied  ; "  and 
so  went  to  his  account.  It  was  getting 
towards  midnight,  an  unusually  late 
hour  for  the  West,  before  our  last  guest 
took  his  leave,  and  we  turned  in. 

Charley  could  not  have  spent  much 
time  in  bed  after  he  left  us,  for,  true  to 
a  voluntary  promise  on  his  part,  just  as 
our  engine  was  getting  up  steam  at  day- 
light, a  boy  came  running  down  the 
line  with  a  damp  sheet  of  the  Sioux 
City  Times  from  the  printing-press. 
The  following  paragraph  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  first  page  : — 


"  Distinguished  Arrival, — Yesterday 
afternoon  there  arrived  by  special  train 
a  party  consisting  of  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  New  York  manager  of 
one  of  our  largest  Western  lines;  also 
of  three  English  gentlemen  who  are  on 
a  mingled  tour  of  pleasure  and  observa- 
tion in  our  country.  Several  prominent 
citizens  visited  the  distinguished  exctuv 
sionists  last  evening.  The  president 
and  his  associates  are  apparently  pleased 
with  the  country  between  here  and  Foit 
Dodge,  and  speak  unreservedly  of  future 
business  and  greatness  that  is  prospect- 
fully  in  store  for  us.  The  party  leave 
{sic)  at  an  early  hour  this  A.M.  for  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha."         T.  Hughes. 


SWEET  SEVENTEEN. 


I  KNEW  a  maid ;  her  form  and  face 

Were  lily-slender,  lily-fair; 
Hers  was  a  wild  unconscious  grace, 

A  ruddy-golden  crown  of  hair. 

Thro'  those  child-eyes  unchecked,  unshamed, 
The  happy  thoughts  transparent  flew ; 

Yet  some  pathetic  touch  had  tamed 
To  gentler  grey  their  Irish  blue. 

So  from  her  oak  a  Dryad  leant 
To  look  with  wondering  glance  and  gay 

Where  Jove,  uncrowned  and  kingly,  went 
With  Maia  down  the  woodland  way. 

Their  glory  lit  the  amorous  air. 

The  golden  touched  the  Olympian  head, 

But  Zephyr  o'er  Cyllene  bare 
That  secret  the  immortals  said. 

The  nymph  they  saw  not,  passing  nigh; 

She  melted  in  her  leafy  screen; 
But  from  the  boughs  that  seemed  to  sigh 

A  dewdrop  trembled  on  the  green. 

That  nymph  the  oak  for  aye  must  hold; 

The  girl  has  life  and  hope,  and  she 
Shall  hear  one  day  the  secret  told, 

And  roam  herself  in  Arcady. 

I  see  her  still;  her  cheeks  aglow, 
Her  gaze  upon  the  future  bent — 

As  one  who  through  the  world  will  go 
Beloved,  bewitching,  innocent 
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On  the  25tli  of  September,  in  the  year 
1827,  in  a  dismal  French  chateau,  the 
gloom  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  death — forlorn  and  haggard, 
listless  and  desponding,  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  sat  writing  to  a  friend. 

This  young  man,  whose  letter  was 
the  expression  of  piercing  and  bitter 
thought,  had  just  achieved  the  high- 
est honours  attainable  at  the  College 
d' Henri  (Juatre,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  a  brilliant  future  opening  before 
him.  It  was  the  poet  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set.  His  intellect  was  prematurely 
developed.  It  was  easy  to  him  to  take 
the  front  place ;  he  was  already  acknow- 
ledged as  a  genius,  and  his  published 
poetry  had  made  a  sensation.  He  was 
miserable — not  with  the  sharp  affliction 
of  one  who  has  lost  what  is  dear  to  him, 
but  with  an  oppressed  sense  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  humanity,  of  the  pain- 
ful details  attending  the  end  of  life,  of 
the  pitiful  conventions  of  mourning, 
and  of  the  want  of  a  real  passionate 
emotion. 

He  had  been  summoned  from  his  Col- 
ioge  in  the  hour  of  success,  with  a  festive 
lioliday  in  view,  to  the  old  chateau, 
-where  his  grandmother  had  died  sud- 
denly. A  fortnight  before  he  had  left 
her  in  health,  and  chatting,  in  her  easy 
chair,  with  her  French  vivacity.  Now 
a  heap  of  earth  covered  her  remains,  and 
the  contrast  struck  him  with  dismay. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  poet,  which 
assimilates  all  the  phases  of  human 
experience,  lie  saw  himself  dead  and 
shrouded.  His  spirit  rose  against  the 
assumed  grief,  the  tragic  mask  which  he 
saw  put  on  before  him.  ^*  Voil^,"  he 
wrote,  **  le  sort  qui  m'attend,  qui  nous 
attend  tous  !  Je  ne  veux  point  de  ces 
regrets  de  commando,  de  cette  douleur 
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que  Ton  quitte  avec  lea  habits  de  deuil. 
J'aime  mieux  que  mes  os  soient  jetes  au 
vent :  toutes  ces  larmes  feintes  ou  trop 
promptement  taries  ne  sent  qu'une  i^- 
f  reuse  d6rision."     He  was  disgusted  and 
weary;  he  thought  life  was  worth  no- 
thing, and  that  he  would  gladly  get  oat 
of  it  if  there  were  not  the  process  of 
dying  to  go  through,  and  the  idea  of 
the  subsequent  ceremonials  of  ostensible 
affliction  among  his  relations  to  confront. 
The  companion  of  his  gloom  was  an 
uncle  who  was  remarkable  for  his  good 
common  sense,  for  his  erudition,  and 
for  his  general  respectability.    He  could 
not  be  expected  to  form  the  fiedntest  idea 
of  his  nephew's  mental  attributes  :  he 
wondered  at  his  tastes,  while  he  was 
gratified  by  his  success.     He  was  con- 
tinually  extinguishing    his   fires  vdth 
wet  blankets.     When  the  young  Alfred 
talked    with    enthusiasm  of   a  drama 
which  had  struck  his  imagination,  or  of 
a  verse  which  rang  in  his  ear,  he  would 
reply  —  "Est-ce    que   tu  n'aimes    pas 
mieux  lire  tout  cela  dans  quelque  bon 
hifltorien?    C'est  toujours  plus  vrai  et 
plus  exact." — ^The  poet  felt  himself  an- 
other  Hamlet  with  another  Polonius, 
and  loDged  for  sympathetic  intercourse 
with  Hamlet's  creator. 

"  Je  donnerais  vingt-cinq  francs  pour 
avoir  une  pi6ce  de  Shakespeare  ici  en 
anglais." 

It  was  not  to  be  had.  The  desire  for 
the  unattainable  was  the  poet's  habit 
of  mind.  If  he  could  have  called  up 
Shakespeare  from  the  dead,  he  would 
probably  have  turned  away  from  him 
after  the  first  greeting  ;  or  if  his  favourite 
tragedy  in  English  had  suddenly  tum- 
bled down  from  a  bookshelf  close  at 
hand,  he  would  most  likely  have  ffiuig 
it  from  him  after  the  first  hasty  rush 
through  its  leaves.  He  had  nothing 
that  he  cared  to  read,  he  thought  he 
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should  like  to  write,  but  the  thought 
soon  wearied  him. 

"  Jo  me  sens  par  momenta  une  envie 
de  prendre  la  plume  et  de  salir  une  ou 
deux  feuilles  de  papier,  mais  la  premiere 
difficulto  me  rebuto  et  un  souverain 
d^goflt  me  fait  ^tendre  les  bras  et  fermer 
les  yeux/' 

Other  fancies  came  across  him. 

*'  J'ai  besoin  de  voir  une  femme,  j'ai 
besoin  d'aimer :  j'aimerais  ma  cousine, 
qui  est  vieille  et  laide,  si  elle  n'dtait  pas 
^^onome  et  pcdante." 

The  misery  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  life 
was  not  wholly  due  to  its  outward  circum- 
stances, but  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temperament  and  to  his  wayward  dispo- 
sition. He  was  not  a  hard,  evil-minded 
man  like  Lord  Byron,  nor  a  wild  theorist 
like  Shelley;  he  knew  how  to  love 
virtue  and  to  hate  iniquity,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  conquer  an  impulse  or 
to  subdue  a  passion.  He  gave  way  to 
himself.  After  the  wrong,  came  the 
repentance.  He  was  unable  to  bear  the 
suffering  of  that  state,  and  flew  to  ab- 
sinthe and  dissipation  to  get  rid  of  it. 

He  alternated  between  sublime  aspi- 
ration and  disappointment,  disgust  and 
debauch  ;  and,  starting  in  life  with  every 
material  advantage — good  family,  good 
prospects,  and  bnlliant  genius — he  died 
a  premature  old  man,  broken  down  and 
miserable,  'at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
The  indications  of  such  a  development 
are  strongly  marked  in  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  quoted.  At  the  early 
age  of  seventeen  the  characteristics  of  the 
poet  sliow  themselves  as  he  writes  to  his 
intimate  friend :  the  unsatisfied  desire 
and  the  fine  perception,  the  despondency, 
the  satire,  the  weakness,  the  despair. 

**  Tu  es  la  seule  chose,"  he  says  to  his 
friend,  "  qui  me  reveille  de  mon  n6ant 
et  qui  me  reporte  vers  un  ideal  que  j*ai 
oubliu  par  impuissanco.  Je  n'ai  plus  le 
couraLje  de  rien  penser.  Si  je  mo  trou- 
vais  dans  ce  moment-ci  h  Paris,  j'etein- 
drais  cc  qui  me  resto  d'un  pou  noble 
dans  le  punch  et  la  bii?re,  et  je  mo  sen- 
tirais  soulagc.  On  endort  bien  un  malade 
avec  (l(i  Topium  ;  quoiqu'on  sache  que 
lo  soinineil  lui  doive  etro  mortel.  J'en 
agirais  de  memo  avec  mon  dme." 


The  regret  which  is  felt  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  bright  genius  degraded, 
leads  us  sometimes  to  wonder  sadly 
whether  a  mother,  strong  enough  to 
understand  and  tender  enough  to  per- 
suade such  a  nature,  would  have  averted 
his  fate,  or  whether,  if  he  had  met  with 
a  true  friend  capable  of  exercisiiig  a 
maternal  influence,  of  appreciating  the 
impulses  of  his  genius  and  forgiving 
its  eccentricities,  he  might  not  have  re- 
linquished much  evil,  and  have  assimi- 
lated much  good,  calmed  and  snstained 
by  such  a  sympathy;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  reply  to  the  suggestion.  The 
poet  was  not  prompted  to  seek  an  affec- 
tion of  this  nature,  and  the  fatal  passion 
which  dominated  his  life  was  taken  to 
his  heart  with  a  distinct  foreshadowing 
of  what  its  consequences  might  be :  he 
was  very  young,  only  twenty-three^  but 
he  went  to  the  banquet  with  the  warn- 
ing of  poison  in  its  fruits.  Baptore  and 
agony,  convulsion  and  swoon,  seemed 
the  necessity  of  his  life;  and  if  the 
Cleopatra  who  enslaved  him  had  not 
existed,  some  other  shining  and  evil 
star  would  still  have  risen  to  shape  his 
destiny.  His  intellectual  force  was  not 
equal  to  his  creative  genius.  His  com- 
positions were  sudden  impulses  which 
forced  themselves  upon  him,  and  he 
wrote  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems 
in  fits  of  anguish;  his  work  was  foUowed 
by  long  periods  of  prostration.  He  was 
incapable  of  a  sustained  effort ;  but  he 
was  not  easily  satisfied  with  what  he 
did,  and  reconsidered  and  finished  his 
pieces  with  so  much  care,  that  they 
are  justly  esteemed  as  models  of  work- 
manship. The  dialogue  of  his  comedies 
is  brilliant,  and  so  delicate  and  subtle  in 
its  play,  so  piercing  in  its  satire,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  high  ambition  to  the 
artists  of  the  Comcdie  Fran^aise  to 
deliver  it  with  perfect  precision,  and  to 
give  full  value  to  every  syllable.  None 
of  De  Musset's  comedies  are  long,  but  all 
contain  a  grcAt  deal  of  matter ;  his  wit 
is  less  obvious  and  more  keen  than 
Moli^re's ;  ho  has  loss  fun  and  sharper 
satire ;  he  docs  not  hit  so  hard,  but  he 
wounds  more  deeply.  His  types  of 
character  are  original;  his  perceptions 
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of  the  ridiculous  are  exquisite,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  never  absent  from  his 
style,  even  in  his  lightest  touches.  In 
all  his  prose  there  is  poetry.  To  the 
student  he  is  known  as  a  poet ;  to  the 
world  at  large,  through  the  medium  of 
the  stage,  as  a  dramatist. 

Among  his  (Euvres  Posthumes,  which 
make  a  small  volume,  there  is  a  dra- 
matic fragment,  called  "Faustine,"  of 
great  force  and  interest.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Venice,  and  the  Venetian 
atmosphere  surrounds  the  reader.  The 
passion  is  worked  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  when  the  drama  suddenly  stops. 
The  same  volume  contains  a  complete 
comedy,  called  "  L'Ane  et  le  Kuisseau," 
which  is  clever  and  graceful,  and 
some  poems  and  letters,  from  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  The  letters  are  distinguished 
by  grace  and  ease  of  language ;  they  are 
sometimes  epigrammatic,  and  sometimes 
playful ;  they  are  never  artificial ;  they 
are  generally  sad.  The  most  humorous 
among  them  describes  a  singular  supper 
at  the  house  of  the  famous  Mdlle.  Eachel, 
a  description  which  the  poet  valued,  and 
which  he  requested  his  correspondent 
to  keep,  in  order  that  the  record  of  so 
strange  an  evening  should  some  day  be 
made  known.  The  entertainment  took 
place  after  a  representation  of  **  Tan- 
crMe,"  in  the  fifth  act  of  which  Eachel 
had  obtained  showers  of  tears  from  her 
audience,  and  had  herseK  wept  with  such 
strong  emotion  as  to  make  her  doubt 
whether  she  could  continue  her  per- 
formance. Afterwards,  as  she  walked 
down  the  arcades  of  the  Palads  Boyal, 
with  a  company  of  artists,  actresses,  and 
singers,  she  fell  in  with  the  young  poet, 
and  invited  him  to  join  them.  They 
all  adjourned  to  her  house,  where  her 
mother  and  sister  were  established ;  and 
they  looked  forward  to  a  festive  supper. 
But  Rachel  discovered  that  she  had  left 
her  bracelets  and  rings  at  the  theatre; 
she  sent  her  maid-servant,  whom  she 
called  her  bonne,  to  fetch  them.  This 
bonne  being  absent,  there  was  no  ser- 
vant left  to  prepare  the  supper.  But 
presently  liachel  left  the  room  to  change 
her  dress,  and  in  the  space  of  a  quarter 


of  an  hour  she  reappeared  in  a  dressing- 
gown   and  night-cap,  with  a  handker- 
chief over  her  ears,  looking,  according 
to  Alfred  de  Musset,  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel  (but  the  angels  are  not  handsome 
if   Eachel  was  a  type  of  them),  and 
carrying  a  dish  which  contained  three 
beefsteaks,  the  cooking  of  which  she  had 
personally  superintended.    She  set  down 
this  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
said,  "  R6galez-vous  ! "  and  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  whence  she  again  emerged 
with  a  soup-tureen  full  of  hot  soup,  and 
a  saucepan  full  of  spinach.     This  con- 
stituted the  supper.      There   were  no 
plates    and     no     spoons ;     the     bonne 
having  taken  away  the  keys.     Eachel 
opened  the  sidebosurd,  and  there  finding 
a  salad-bowl  with  a  salad  in  it  ready 
dressed,  she  took  the  wooden  spoon  that 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  began  to  eat  apart 
from  the  rest.     "  Oh,  dear !  "  said  her 
mother,  who  was  hungry,  "  I  know,  my 
child,  that  there  are  some  pewter  plates 
in  the  kitchen ! "    Upon  which  Eachel 
again  disappeared,   and  returned  with 
the  pewter  plates,  which  she  distributed, 
to  her  guests. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  *'  these- 
beefsteaks  are  overdone." 

"They  are,"  replied  EacheL  "In* 
the  days  when  I  kept  house  for  you  I 
used  to  cook  better ;  so  you  see  I  have 
lost  one  talent  to  gain  another.  But^ 
Sarah,"  she  continued,  addressing  her 
sister,  "what  is  the  matter — you  are- 
not  eating )  ** 

Sarah  replied,  "  I  don't  choose  to  eat- 
oflF  pewter  plates." 

"That,  I  presume,"  replied  Eachel^ 
"  is  because  I  have  bought  out  of  my 
savings  a  dozen  silver  plates.  Soon  yon- 
will  require  one  servant  in  froht  of  your 
chair  and  another  behind  it."  tiien, 
addressing  Alfred  de  Musset,  she  said, 
"Just  fancy — ^when  I  was  acting  at 
the  Th^^tre  Moli^re,  I  possessed  only 
two  pair  of  stockings,  and  every  mom- 
ing 

Now  Sarah  interrupted  her,  and  be- 
gan to  chatter  German  to  put  an  end  to 
her  sister's  confessions;  but  Eachel  went 
on  resolutely.  "  No  German  here  !  I 
am    not   ashamed  of  what  I  say.      I 
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had  only  two  pair  of  stockings,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  wash  one  pair  every 
morning  that  I  might  have  clean  ones 
to  act  in  every  night.  I  also  managed 
everything  in  the  house.  I  got  up  at 
six  daily,  and  at  eight  o'clock  all  the 
beds  were  made ;  afterwards  I  went  to 
La  Halle  to  buy  our  dinner,  and  I  was 
an  honest  cook,  was  I  not,  mamma  1 " 

"  That  you  were,"  replied  the  mother, 
with  her  mouth  full. 

"  Only  once,"  said  liachel,  "  I  was 
^'uilty  of  thieving  :  what  I  bought  at 
fourpencc  I  set  down  as  fivepence,  and 
going  on  steadily  in  this  way  at  the  end 
of  a  month  I  made  a  profit  of  three 
francs." 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  those 
three  francs?"  asked  the  poet,  with  mock 
severity. 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "she 
bought  a  Moliere  with  them." 

"Yes,"  said  liachel,  "I  had  got  a 
liacine  and  a  Corneille,  and  1  wanted  a 
^loliert^  I  bought  it  with  my  three 
francs,  and  then  I  confessed  my  crime." 

Some  of  the  guests  now  went  away, 
and  the  hoiuie  returned.  Sarah  con- 
tinued to  abstain  from  eating,  and  to 
chatter  German.  Kachel  reproved  her, 
persevered  with  stories  of  her  youth, 
and  prc^sently  made  some  punch  and  set 
it  alii;lit,  putting  the  candles  under  the 
laljle  in  unler  the  better  to  see  the  pretty 
blue  il;inu'  as  it  was  burning ;  when  tliis 
]ia.slinie  was  over  she  played  with  Alfred 
<le  !Mu -set's  sword-stick,  and  drawing 
the  bliulo  out  of  its  sheath  she  j)icked 
Ihm"  t'H'th  with  it.  Ihit  one  sentence 
sutiii  ed  to  ])ut  an  end  to  all  this  vul- 
jjjarity  :uid  lolly,  and  to  bring  poetry 
and  the  instinct  of  art  uj»on  the 
tscene. 

The  poet  said,  "How  beautifully  you 
r(\\d  the  letter  in  the  fifth  act  to-night  I 
Vou  were  greatly  moved." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kaehel  "I  felt  as  if  1 
were  shattered — breakinj;  into  bits — and 
yet  1  (i  .n't  care  lor  the  tragedy  of  *Tan- 
cri'Mle.'      It  is  false." 

'•  Yn.i  prefer  the  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neilh*  and  liacine,"  said  the  poet. 

"  1  like  Corneille,"  liachel  replied, 
•*  thou^'h  he  is  sometimes   trivial  and 


sometimes  turgid — ^he   is  not  true  to 
nature.    The  Ime  in  the  Horace — 

'  On  peut  changer  d'amant  nuus  non  changer 
aepoux,' 

appears  to  me  coarse  and  common." 

'^  Not  the  less  true  for  that,''  said  De 
Musset. 

"Unworthy  of  the  poet,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Kachel.  "But  speak  to  me 
of  Kacine  the  noble,  the  beautiful, — I 
adore  him !  And  do  you  know  I  am 
resolved  to  act  Phedre  "  (she  struck  the 
table  with  her  fist  as  she  spoke).  "  They 
say  I  am  too  young  and  too  thin,  and 
more  such  nonsense ;  but  I  reply,  it  is 
the  greatest  part  in  all  Eacine,  and  I 
am  determined  to  play  it." 

"  YoM  may  be  wrong  there,"  said 
Sarali. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  Rachel,  "I  mean 
to  do  it  j  if  people  tell  me  I  am  too  thin, 
I  say  they  are  absurd.  A  woman  pos- 
sessed by  an  infamous  passion,  yet  pre- 
2>ared  rather  to  die  than  yield  to  it — a 
woman  withering  away  in  scorching 
fires  and  bitter  tears — such  a  woman  can- 
not be  expected  to  look  as  plump  as 
Madame  Paradol.  It  would  be  a  contra- 
diction in  nature.  I  have  read  the  part 
ten  times  within  the  last  eight  days.  I 
don't  know  how  I  should  act  it,  but  I 
tell  you  that  1  feel  it  in  me.  The  news- 
l^apers  may  write  what  they  please,  but 
they  will  not  disgust  me  with  it  They 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  invent  in  order  to 
injure  me,  instead  of  giving  me  en- 
couragement and  help;  but  I  will  act 
it,  though  only  four  persons  should  be 
present  to  see  it."  She  then  made  a 
grand  tirade  against  the  journalists. 

Her  mother  interrupted  her.  "  My 
dear,"  said  she,  "  you  have  been  talking 
too  much.  This  morning  you  were  up 
at  six.  I  don't  know  what  possesses 
you.  Y'ou  have  gabbled  all  day,  and 
you  have  been  acting  this  evening.  You 
will  be  m." 

*'  l^eave  me  alone,"  said  Kachel ;  **  it 
makes  me  feel  that  I  am  alive."  She 
turncil  to  De  Musset  and  said,  "  Shall  1 
fetch  the  book,  and  shall  we  read  the 
tragedy  both  together  ? " 

"  What  could  be  more  delightful  ?  " 
said  the  poet. 
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But  Sarah  observed  that  it  was  half- 
past  eleven. 

"  Well,"  said  Eachel,  "  who  prevents 
you  from  going  to  bed  1 " 

Accordingly  Sarah  went  to  bed,  and 
Each  el  left  the  room,  but  speedily  re- 
turned with  a  volume  of  Eacine  in  her 
hands.  Her  demeanour  had  undergone 
a  total  change :  it  had  become  solemn 
and  religious ;  she  seemed  as  one  ad- 
ministering sacred  rites.  She  took  her 
seat  next  the  poet  and  snuffed  the 
candle.  Her  mother  dozed  off  comfort- 
ably, with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Eachel 
bowed  her  head  over  the  volume  as  she 
opened  it,  and  said,  "  How  I  love  this 
Eacine  !  When  I  once  get  the  book  in 
my  hand,  I  could  go  on  reading  for  two 
days  without  stopping  to  eat  or  drink." 
The  two  now  began  their  reading  with 
the  volume  placed  between  them. 

"D'abord,"  writes  De  Musset,  "elle 
recite  d'un  ton  monotone  comme  une 
litanie.  Peu  k  peu  elle  s'anime.  Nous 
ecliangeons  nos  remarques,  nos  idees 
sur  chaque  passage.  Elle  arrive  en  fin  a 
la  declaration.  Elle  ctend  son  bras  droit 
sur  la  table ;  le  front  pose  sur  la  main 
gauche,  appuyee  sur  son  coude,  elle 
s'abandonne  enti<!;rement.  Cependant 
elle  ne  parle  encore  qu'^  demi-voix. 
Tout  a  coup  ses  yeux  etincellent ;  le 
genie  de  Eacine  eclaire  son  visage ;  elle 
palit,  elle  rougit.  Jamais  je  ne  vis  rien 
(le  si  beau,  de  si  interessant ;  jamais,  au 
theatre,  elle  n*a  produit  sur  moi  tant 
d'effet.  La  fatigue,  un  peu  d*enroue- 
ment,  le  punch,  Theure  avanc<3e,  une 
animation  presque  fievreuse  sur  ces 
petites  joues  entources  d*uii  bonnet  de 
nuit,  je  ne  sais  quel  charme  inoui  rc- 
pandu  dans  tout  son  etre,  ces  yeux  bril- 
lants  qui  me  consultent,  un  sourire 
enfantin  qui  trouve  moyen  de  se  glisser 
au  milieu  do  tout  cela ;  enlin,  jusqu'h 
cette  table  en  desordre,  cette  chandelle 
dont  la  iiamme  tremblote,  cette  m^re 
assoupie  pros  de  nous,  tout  cela  compose 
;i  la  fois  un  tableau  digne  de  Eembrandt, 
un  chapitre  de  roman  digne  de  Wilhelm 
Jfeister,  et  un  souvenir  de  la  vie  d'artiste 
qui  ne  s'effacera  jamais  de  ma  m^moire." 
It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
Each  el's  father   came  home  from  the 


Opera.  He  was  hardly  seated  before 
he  addressed  some  brutal  words  to  his 
daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  off 
reading.  Eachel  shut  up  the  book,  * 
saying,  "  It  is  intolerable  :  I  will  buy  a 
match-box,  and  I  will  read  alone  in  my 
bed."    Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  intolerable  to  the  poet  to  see 
such  a  creature  so  treated :  he  rose  and 
took  his  leave,  full  of  emotion  and 
admiration,  and  before  he  went  to  bed 
he  wrote  down  an  account  of  the  scene, 
which  he  addressed  to  a  lady  well 
known  in  Paris  for  her  wit  and  beauly, 
and  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  his 
genius.  She  still  lives,  and  is  still 
witty  and  still  pretty  ;  he  used  to  call 
her  playfully  his  '*Marraine,"  for  she 
was  a  great  many  years  older  than 
himself:  but  he  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  fact  of  her  surviving  him. 
We  owe  to  her  the  preservation  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  fragments  of  bio- 
graphy ever  published.  To  all  lovers 
of  art  this  picture  of  the  poet  and  the 
actress  side  by  side,  drawing  inspiration 
from  each  other  as  the  pages  of  Eacine 
glowed  under  their  touch,  must  be  full 
of  interest.  To  those  who  remember 
Eachel's  grand  interpretations  of  the 
classical  French  dramatists,  who  remem- 
ber the  beauty  of  her  declamation,  her 
fire,  her  sublime  passion,  her  statuesque 
dignity,  which  made  her  small  frame 
seem  at  times  colossal,  the  scene  here 
set  down  is  a  golden  treasure  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  poet.  The 
contrast  between  her  actual  life  and 
her  ideal  representation  woven  so  cu- 
riously into  unity  is  strange,  exciting, 
painful  and  yet  beautiful ;  for  no  sooner 
did  the  player  and  the  poet  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  their  art  than  it 
conquered  all  the  rest :  and  the  sordid 
facts  and  mean  surroundings  disappeared 
under  the  enchantment  of  exalted 
imagination. 

The  Theatre  Frangais  was  the 
favourite  temple  of  worship  of  De 
Musset,  and  there  he  studied  objectively 
the  emotions  which,  when  he  suffered 
them  within  himself,  were  too  pas- 
sionate for  his  frame,  and  sometimes 
destroyed  his  sense. 
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Tho  most  beaatiful  of  his  lyrics, 
however,  grew  out  of  hia  own  affliction ; 
they  are  the  harmonious  moanings  of  an 
irretrievable  sorrow,  of  a  lost  faith,  of 
a  great,  ruined  passion.  They  were 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
are  known  as  Lis  Nuits.  They  include 
**La  Nuit  de  Mai,"  "de  Dlicembre," 
"d'Octobro,"  and  "d'Aoiit."  "La  Nuit 
d'Octobro"  is  well  known  through  the 
passionate  recitation  of  Delaunay  and 
Eavart :  "La  Nuit  de  Decembre"  is  not 
less  poetical;  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the 
winter  season  invests  it :  it  describes  that 
strange  impression  which  haunted  the 
poet  in  all  his  misery  of  a  figure  by  his 
side,  whose  aspect  was  the  counterpart  of 
his  own :  the  figure  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  its  expression  was  that  of  mournful 
regret.  It  came  too  late  to  be  a  warn- 
ing :  it  was  too  sad  to  be  a  consolation ; 
in  every  disorder  of  hia  mind  his  strained 
imagination  projected  this  image  before 
him,  and  the  sight  of  it  was  accom- 
panied by  anguish.  Ho  was  a  child 
when  it  first  appeared  to  him.  He 
saw  it  for  the  second  time  at  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

*'  Comme  i'allais  avoir  quinze  ans, 
Je  marchais  un  jour,  a  pas  lents, 
Dans  un  hois,  sur  une  bruy^re. 
Au  pied  d'un  arbre  vint  s'asseoir 
Un  jeune  homme  vdtu  dc  noir, 
(^ui  mc  resscmblait  comme  un  fr^re. 

*'  Jc  lui  dcmandai  mon  chcmin ; 
11  tenait  un  luth  d'uuc  main, 
De  I'autre  un  bouquet  d'6glantine. 
II  mc  tit  un  salut  d'ami, 
Kt,  8C  detoumant  h,  dcmi, 
^le  muntra  du  duigt  la  coUine." 

In  tho  poet's  first  love-sorrow  the 
iigure  appeared  again,  sad  and  anxious. 
Witli  one  hand  it  pointed  to  heaven ;  in 
the  other  it  held  a  sword ;  it  breathed 
only  one  sigh,  and  disappeared  like  a 
dream. 

In  the  midst  of  unholy,  wild  festivity 
tho  sliape  next  showed  itself — 


i  i 


A  rri;;e  oil  Ton  est  libertin, 
J*(!ur  i)«.)ire  un  toast  un  un  festin, 
I'll  jour  jc  soulevai  mon  verre. 
Kn  face  dc  moi  vint  s'asseoir 
I'll  convive  vdtu  do  noir, 
(^ui  me  ressemblait  coi^pie  un  frdre. 


'*  li  secouait  sous  son  manteau 
Un  haillon  de  pourpre  en  lambem, 
Sur  sa  tdte  un  myite  stdrile. 
Son  bras  maigre  cherchait  le  mleiit 
Et  mon  verre,  en  touchant  le  sien, 
Se  brisa  dans  ma  main  d^bile." 

The  sterile  myrtle  and  the  emaciated 
arm  were  the  fatal  anticipationB  of  the 
poet's  conscience  working  among  scenes 
of  riot  and  clamour  in  some  momentaiy 
isolation  of  thought  A  year  passed  be- 
fore the  image  was  seen  again ;  it  was 
then  at  tho  death-bed  of  his  father.  Its 
eyes  were  deluged  with  tears;  it  was 
like  ''  les  anges  de  douleor." 

"  Je  m'en  suis  si  bien  souvenu 
Que  je  Tai  toujours  reconnu 
A  tous  les  instants  de  ma  vie. 
C'est  une  etrange  vision, 
Et  cependant,  ange  ou  d^nion, 
J'ai  vu  partout  cette  ombre  amie.'* 

It  followed  him  to  Italy ;  he  saw  it 
in  the  stormy  days  of  his  travel;  it 
sometimes  rose  to  perplex  a  sunny 
hour: — 

''  A  Florence  au  fond  des  palais, 
A  Brigues  dans  les  vieux  ch&IetSy 
Au  sem  des  Alpcs  desol6e8 ; 
*         *         *         *         • 
A  Venise,  k  I'affreux  Lido 
Oil  vient  sur  Therbe  d'un  tombeau 
Mourir  la  pale  Adriatique.** 

Wherever  he  went  the  vision  pursued 
him  : — 

''  Partout  oil  j'ai  voulu  dormir, 
Partout  oil  ^'ai  voulu  mourir, 
Partout  oil  j'ai  touchd  la  terre, 
Sur  ma  route  est  venu  s'assecnr 
Un  malheureux  v6tu  de  noir. 
Qui  me  ressemblait  oomme  un  frdre." 

An  episode  of  great  beauty,  but  too 
long  and  too  continuous  in  its  flow  to 
furnish  extracts,  follows  this  stanza. 
It  describes  the  fluctuations  of  that  un- 
happy passion  for  the  woman  who  sub- 
dued his  soul,  which  ended  in  despair ; 
the  fraternal  shape  of  sorrow  glides  in 
at  the  hours  of  sharpest  affliction.  At 
last  the  poet  questions  the  vision,  and 
his  passionate  appeal  is  answered — 

"  Ami,  je  suis  la  Solitude." 

This  was  not  a  dream  conjured  up  in 
the  hour  of  poetical  composition.  The 
poem  is  a  true  record,  and  it  is  difficult 
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to  conceive  anything  more  pathetic. 
These  lyrical  pieces  were  written  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five,  and  nothing  of 
the  poet's  at  a  later  day  surpassed  them 
either  iu  passion  or  in  perfection  of 
verse. 

Heine,  always  cruel  in  his  satire,  said 
of  De  Musset  when  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  "  C'est  un  jeune  homme  d'un  beau 
pass6."  But  there  was  truth  in  those 
bitter  words.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  De  Musset  ceased  to  write ;  at 
forty-seven  the  burthen  of  his  sorrows 
and  faults  was  lifted  from  him,  and  he 
died  suddenly  in  the  night,  of  heart 
disease,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  at 
Paris. 

It  was  after  his  death  that  the  **  Nuit 
d'Octobre"  was  produced  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  at  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  while  his 
marble  bust,  crowned  with  laurel,  looked 
on  still  and  calm,  as  he  never  could  be 
at  any  instant  of  his  troubled  life. 

The  performance  of  a  long  dialogue  in 
verse,  with  no  change  of  scene,  and 
little  action,  depending  wholly  on  the 


beauty  of  poetry  and  the*  movement  of 
passion,  was  felt  to  be  hazardous  oven , 
by  French  artists  for  a  French  audience,  \ 
but  the  success  was  complete,  and  the 
.  theatre  is  crowded  at  every  representa- 
tion of  this  piece.  It  was  bravely 
risked  during  the  last  season,  when 
dramatic  art  showed  its  full  perfections 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  London ;  and 
it  warmed  the  cold  blood  of  English 
audiences,  and  established  the  fame  of 
the  French  poet  with  many  who  had 
never  even  heard  his  name  before.  His 
birthday  is  annually  celebrated  at  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e,  by  a  performance  of 
pieces  exclusively  of  his  writing.  It  is 
an  occasion  when  the  theatre  is  always 
filled  with  spectators  of  literary  diis^ 
tinction,  and  with  renowned  artists. 
There  is  a  certain  sense  of  exaltatioii 
in  these  honours  duly  paid  to  the  dra- 
matist and  poet ;  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  profound  melancholy  as  the  memo- 
rial of  great  gifts  misused,  of  the 
promise  of  youth  ending  in  the  blight 
of  manhood,  and  of  a  fine  imagination 
overthrown. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ATRA   CURA. 


*'  0  (jaitle  wind  that  blmcctJi  south, 
To  where  my  love  repaircth, 
Convey  a  kiss  to  his  dear  mouthy 
Aiid  tell  me  hoic  hefareth!  " 

'*  My  dear,  you  are  unpbilosophical. 
Why  should  you  rebuke  Bell  for 
occasionally  using  one  of  those  quaint 
American  phrases,  which  have  wandered 
into  this  country?  I  can  remember 
a  young  person  who  had  a  great  trick 
of  quoting  Italian — especially  in  mo- 
ments of  tenderness — but  that  was  a 
long   time   ago — and    perhaps  she  has 

forgotten " 

"  It  is  shameful  of  you,"  says  Queen 
Titania,  hastily,  **to  encourage  Bell  in 
that  way.  She  would  never  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  but  for  you.  And 
you  know  very  well  that  quoting  a 
foreign  language  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  using  those  stupid  Ameri- 
canisms which  are  only  fit  for  negro- 
concerts." 

*'  My  dear,  you  are  unphilosopliical. 
When  America  started  in  business  on 
her  own  account,  she  forgot  to  furnish 
herself  with  an  independent  language  ; 
but  ever  since  she  has  been  working 
hard  to  supply  the  want.  By  and 
by  you  will  find  an  American  lan- 
guage— sharp,  concise,  expressive — built 
on  the  diffuse  and  heavy  founda- 
tions of  our  own  English.  Why 
should  not  Bell  use  those  tentative 
phrases  which  convey  so  much  in  so 
few  syllables?  Why  call  it  slang? 
What  is  slang  but  an  effort  at  concise- 
ness ? " 

Tita  looked  puzzled,  vexed,  and  des- 
perate ;  and  inadvertently  turned  to 
Count  von  Rosen,  who  was  handing 
the   sugar-basin   to  Bell.     He   seemed 


to  understand  the  appeal,  for  lie  imme- 
diately said — 

**  Oh,  but  you  do  know,  that  is  not 
the  objection.  I  do  not  think  Made- 
moiselle talks  in  that  way,  or  should 
be  criticised  about  it  by  anyone;  but 
the  wrong  that  is  done  by  introducing 
the  slang  words  is,  that  it  destroys 
the  history  of  a  language.  It  perverts 
the  true  meaning  of  roots — it  takes 
away  the  poetry  of  derivations — it 
confuses  the  student" 

'^And    who    thought    of    students 
when  the  various  objects  in  life  were 
christened?      And  whence    came    the 
roots  ?    And  is  not  language  always  an 
experiment^  producing  fresh  results  as 
people  find  it  convenient,  and  leaying 
students  to  frame  laws  as  they  like? 
And  why  are  we  to  give  up  succinct 
words  or  phrases  because  the  dictionaries 
of  the  last  generation  consecrated  them 
to  a  particular  use  ?    My  dear  children, 
the  process  of  inventing  language  goes 
on  from  year  to  year,  changing,  modi- 
fying, supplying,  and  building  up  new 
islands  out  of  the  common  sand  and 
the  Sea."     What  to-day  is  slang,   to- 
morrow is  language,  if  one  may  he  per- 
mitted to  parody  Feuerbach.     And  I 
say  that  Bell,  having  an  accurate  ear 
for  fit  sounds,  shall  use  such  words  as 
she  likes;  and  if  she  can  invent  epi- 
thets of  her  own " 

**But^  please,  I  don't  wish  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,"  says  Bell, 
looking  quite  shamefaced. 

That  is  just  the  way  of  those 
women :  interfere  to  help  them  in  a 
difficulty,  and  they  straightway  fly 
over  to  the  common  enemy,  espedaUy 
if  ho  happens  to  represent  a  social 
majority. 

I  began  to  perceive  about  this  stage 
of  our  journey  that  a  large  number  of 
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small  articles  over  whicli  Bell  bad 
charge  were  now  never  missing. 
Whenever  she  wanted  a  map,  or  a 
guide-book,  or  any  one  of  the  things 
which  had  been  specially  entrusted  to 
her,  it  was  forthcoming  directly,  ^ay, 
she  never  had,  like  Tita,  to  look  for  a 
hat,  or  a  shawl,  or  a  scarf,  or  a  packet 
of  bezique-cards.  I  also  began  to 
notice  that  when  she  missed  one  of 
those  things,  she  somehow  inad- 
vertently turned  to  our  lieutenant, 
who  was  quite  sure  to  know  where 
it  was,  and  to  hand  it  to  her  on  the 
instant.  The  consequence  on  this 
morning  was,  that  when  we  all  came 
down  prepared  to  go  out  for  an  ex- 
ploration of  Oxford,  we  found  Bell  at 
the  window  of  the  coffee-room,  already 
dressed,  and  looking  placidly  out  into 
the  High-street,  where  the  sunlight 
was  shining  down  on  the  top  of  the 
old-fashioned  houses  opposite,  and  on 
the  brand-new  bank,  which,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  prevaib'ng  style  of  the 
city,  has  been  built  in  very  distinguished 
Gothic. 

It  was  proposed  that  we  should 
first  go  down  and  have  a  look  at 
Christ  ChurcL 

"And  that  will  just  take  us  past 
the  post-office,'*  said  Bell. 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  that? 
Have  you  been  out  ?  "  asked  Tita. 

"jS^o,"  replied  Bell,  simply.  "But 
Count  von  Eosen  told  me  where  it  was." 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  all  over  1;he*  town 
this  morning,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
carelessly.  "  It  is  the  finest  town  that 
I  have  yet  seen — a  sort  of  Gothic 
Munich,  but  old,  very  old — not  new, 
and  white  like  Munich,  where  the 
streets  are  asking  you  to  look  at  their 
fine  buildings.  And  I  have  been  down 
to  the  river — that  is  very  fine,  too — even 
the  appearance  of  the  old  colleges  and 
buildings  from  the  meadows — that  is 
wonderful." 

"Have  you  made  any  other  dis- 
coveries tlus  morning?"  said  Queen 
Tita,  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  Yi  b, '  said  the  young  man,  lightly. 
"I  hav'.'  discovered  that  the  hand- 
some young  waiter  who  gave  us  our 


breakfast — that  he  has  been  a  rider  in 
a  circus,  which  I  did  suspect  myself, 
from  his  manner  and  attitudes — and 
also  an  actor.  He  is  a  veiy  fine  man, 
but  not  much  spirit  I  was  asking 
him  this  morning  why  he  is  not  a 
soldier.  He  despises  that,  because 
you  pay  a  shilling  a  day.  That  is  a 
pity  your  soldiers  are  not — ^what  shall 
I  say? — respectable;  that  your  best 
young  men  do  not  like  to  go  with 
them,  and  become  under-officers.  But 
I  do  not  know  he  is  good  stuff  for  a 
soldier — he  smiles  too  much,  and  makes 
himself  pleasant.  Perhaps  that  is  only 
because  he  is  a  waiter." 

"  Have  you  made  any  other  acquaint- 
ances this  morning?"  says  Tita,  with 
a  friendly  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  No,  no  one — except  the  old  gentle- 
man who  did  talk  politics  last  nigbi 
He  is  gone  away  by  the  train  to 
Birmingham." 

"Pray  when  do  you  get  up  in  the 
morning  ? " 

"  I  did  not  look  that ;  but  there  was 
no  one  in  the  streets  when  I  went  out, 
as  there  would  be  in  a  German  town  ; 
and  even  now  there  is  a  great  dulness. 
I  have  inquired  about  the  students — 
they  are  all  gone  home — it  is  a  vacation. 
And  a  young  lady  in  a  book-shop  told 
me  that  there  is  no  life  in  the  town 
when  the  students  are  gone — that  all 
places  close  early — that  even  the  milli- 
ners* shops  are  closed  just  now  at  half- 
past  seven,  when  they  are  open  till  nine 
when  the  students  are  here." 

"  And  what,"  says  my  Lady,  with  a 
look  of  innocent  wonder,  "what  have 
the  students  to  do  with  milliners'  shops 
that  such  places  should  be  kept  open  on 
their  account  ? " 

No  one  could  offer  a  sufficient  solu- 
tion of  this  problem;  and  so  we  left 
the  coffee-room  and  plunged  into  the 
glare  of  the  High-street. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  here 
any  detailed  account  of  that  day's  long 
and  pleasant  rambling  through  Oxford. 
To  anyone  who  knows  the  appearance 
and  the  associations  of  the  grand  old 
city — who  is  familiar  with  the  various 
mass  of  crumbling  colleges,  and  quiet 
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cloisters,  and  grassy  quadrangles — who 
has  wandered  along  the  quaint  clean 
streets  that  look  strangely  staid  and 
orthodox,  and  are  as  old  as  the  splendid 
elms  that  break  in  continually  on  the 
lines  and  curves  of  the  prevailing 
architecture — to  one  who  has  even  seen 
the  city  at  a  distance,  with  its  many 
spires  and  turrets  set  amid  fair  green 
meadows,  and  girt  about  with  the  silver 
windings  of  streams — any  such  brief 
recapitulation  would  be  inexpressibly 
bald  and  useless ;  while  he  to  whom 
Oxford  is  unknown  can  learn  nothing  of 
its  beauties  and  impressions  without 
going  there.  Our  party  absolutely 
refused  to  go  sight-seeing,  and  were 
quite  content  to  accept  the  antiquarian 
researches  of  the  guide-books  on  credit. 
It  was  enough  for  us  to  ramble  leisurely 
through  the  old  courts  and  squares  and 
alleys,  where  the  shadows  lay  cool  under 
the  gloomy  walls,  or  under  avenues  of 
magniiicent  elms. 

liut  lirst  of  all  we  paid  a  more 
formal  visit  to  Christ  Church,  and  on 
our  way  thither  the  Lieutenant  stopped 
Bell  at  the  post-office.  She  begged 
leave  to  ask  for  letters  herself  j  and  pre- 
sently reappeared  with  two  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  from  the  boys,"  she  said 
to  my  I^dy :  "  there  is  one  for  you,  and 
one  lor  papa." 

"  You  have  had  no  letter]'*  said  Tita. 

"No,"  answered  Bell,  somewhat 
gravely  as  I  fancied;  and  for  some 
time  after  she  seemed  rather  thoughtful 
and  anxious. 

As  wo  paused  underneath  the  arch- 
way in  front  of  the  sunlit  quadrangle 
of  (,'hrist  Church,  the  letters  from 
the  boys  were  read  aloud.  This  is 
the  iirst  one,  which  shows  the  pains  a 
boy  will  take  to  write  properly  to  his 
motluT,  especifilly  when  he  can  lay  liis 
hands  on  some  convenient  guide-book 
to  coire.spondcncc. 

"  Cowley  Horsi:,  Twickknham. 
*'^Iy  deau  Mamma, — I  take  up  my 
pen  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  quite 
well,  and  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in 
the  engoyment  of  good  health.  My 
studdies  are  advancing  favably,  and  I 


hope  I  shall  continue  to  please  my 
teacher  and  my  dear  parents,  who  have 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  aie  anziouB  for 
my  welifare.  I  look  foward  with 
much  delight  to  the  aproarcIuDg  holli- 
days,  and  I  am,  my  dear  mammay 
"  Your  affectionate  son, 

**  Jack. 
*^P.S.  He  does  gallop  so;   and  he 
eats  beans." 

Master  Tom,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  that  the  fear  of  his  mother  was 
not  on  him  when  he  sat  down  to  write. 
Both  of  them  had  evidently  just  been 
impressed  with  the  i>ony'B  galloping; 
for  the  second  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Cowley  House,  Twickenuajc. 
'^Mt  dear  Papa, — He  does  gallop 
so,  you  can't  think  [this  phrase,  as  im- 
proper, was  hastily  scored  through]  and 
I  took  him  down  to  the  river  and  the 
boys  were  very  Impertinent  and  I  rode 
him  down  to  the  river  and  they  had  to 
run  away  from  their  clothes  and  he 
went  into  the  river  a  good  bit  and  was 
not  afraid  but  you  know  he  cannot 
swim  yet  as  he  is  very  young  Hany 
French  says  and  Doctor  Ashbuiton 
went  with  us  yesterday  my  dear  papa 
to  the  ferry  and  Dick  was  taken  over  in 
the  ferry  and  we  all  went  threw  the 
trees  by  Ham  House  and  up  to  Ham 
Common  and  back  by  Eichmond  bridge 
and  Dick  was  not  a  bit  Tired.  But 
what  do  you  think  my  dear  papa 
Doctor  Ashburton  says  all  our  own 
money  won't  pay  for  his  hay  and  com 
and  he  will  starve  if  you  do  not  send 
some  please  my  dear  papa  to  send  some  at 
once  because  if  ho  starwes  once  he  will 
not  get  right  again  and  the  Ostler  says  he 
is  very  greedy  but  he  his  a  very  good 
pony  and  very  intelgent  dear  papa 
Doctor  Ashburton  has  bawt  us  each  a 
riding-whip  but  I  never  hit  him  over 
the  ears  which  the  Ostler  says  is  dan- 
gerus  and  you  must  tell  the  Grerman 
gentleman  that  Jack  and  I  are  vezj 
much  obled  [scored  out]  obledg  [also 
scored  out]  obbliged  to  him,  and  send  our 
love  to  him  and  to  dear  Auntie  Bell  and 
to  dear  Mamma  and  I  am  my  dear  papa 
your  affexnate  son.  *'  Ton." 
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"It  is  really  disgraceful,"  said  the 
mother  of  the  scamps,  "the  shocking 
way  those  boys  spell.  Eeally  Doctor 
Ashburton  must  be  written  to.  At  their 
age,  and  with  such  letters  as  these — 
it  is  shameful." 

"  I  think  they  are  very  clever  boys," 
said  Bell,  "and  I  hope  you  won't  im- 
pose extra  lessons  on  them  just  as  they 
have  got  a  pony." 

"They  ought  not  to  have  had  the 
pony  until  they  had  given  a  better 
account  of  themselves  at  school,"  said 
my  Lady,  severely ;  to  which  Bell  only 
replied  by  saying,  in  a  pensive  manner, 
that  she  wished  she  was  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  just  become  possessed  of  a 
pony,  and  living  in  the  country. 

We  spent  a  long  time  in  Christ 
Church,  more  especially  in  the  mag- 
nificent Hall,  where  the  historical 
portraits  greatly  interested  BelL  She 
entered  into  surmises  as  to  the  sensa- 
tions which  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
poets  and  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  when  they  had  to  pay  compliments 
to  the  thin-faced,  red-haired  woman  who 
is  here  represented  in  her  royal  satins 
and  pearls;  and  wondered  whether,  after 
they  had  celebrated  her  as  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  they  afterwards  reconciled  these 
flatteries  to  their  conscience  by  looking 
on  them  as  sarcasm.  But  whereas  Bell's 
criticism  of  the  picture  was  quite  gentle 
and  unprejudiced,  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  of  acerbity  in  the  tone  in  which 
Queen  Tita  drew  near  to  speak  of  Hol- 
bein's Henry  VIII.  My  firm  belief  is, 
that  the  mother  of  those  two  boys  at 
Twickenham,  if  she  only  had  the  courage 
of  her  opinions — and  dared  to  reveal 
those  secret  sentiments  which  now  find 
expression  in  decorating  our  bedrooms 
with  missal-like  texts,  and  in  the  use  of 
Kitualistic  phrases  to  describe  ordinary 
portions  of  the  service  and  ordinary  days 
of  the  year — would  really  be  discovered 

to   be but    let   that  pass.      What 

harm  Henry  VIII.  had  done  her,  I 
could  not  make  out.  Anyone  may 
perceive  that  that  monarch  has  not  the 
look  of  an  ascetic ;  that  the  contour  of 
his  face  and  the  setting  of  his  eyes  are 
not  particularly  pleasing ;  that  he  could 


not  easily  be  mistaken  for  Ignatius 
Loyola.  But  why  any  woman  of  these 
present  days,  who  subscribes  to  Mudie's, 
watches  the  costumes  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  thinks  that  Dr.  Pusey  has 
been  ungenerously  treated,  should  regard 
a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  as  though  he 
had  done  her  an  injury  only  the  week 
before  last,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  discoursing 
to  the  Lieutenant  about  the  various  work- 
manship of  the  pictures,  and  giving  him 
a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
technical  matters,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  take  a  deep  interest. 

"  But  did  you  ever  paint  upon  panel 
yourself,  mademoiselle?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bell,  "  I  was  at  one 
time  very  fond  of  it.  But  I  never  made 
it  so  useful  as  a  countryman  of  mine 
once  suggested  it  might  be.  He  was  a 
Cumberland  farmer  who  had  come  down 
to  our  house  at  Ambleside,  and  when 
he  saw  me  painting  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
he  looked  at  it  with  great  curiosity. 

"  '  Heh,  lass,'  he  said,  *  thou's  pentin 
a  fine  pictur  there,  and  on  wood,  too. 
Is't  for  the  yell-house  1 ' 

"  *  No,'  I  said,  explaining  that  I  was 
painting  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  that 
it  was  not  a  public-house  sign. 

"  *  To  please  thysel,  heh  ?  And  when 
thou's  dune  wi'  the  pictur,  thou  canst 
plane  it  off  the  wood,  and  begin  another 
— that's  thy  meanin',  is't  T 

"  I  was  very  angiy  with  him,  for  I  was 
only  about  fifteen  then,  and  I  wanted 
to  send  my  picture  to  a  London  exhibi- 
tion." 

"  Why,  I  did  see  it  down  at  Leather- 
head  ! "  said  Von  Rosen.  "  Was  not 
that  the  picture,  on  panel,  near  the 
window  of  the  dining-room  ?" 

"Come,  come!"  said  Titania  to  the 
girl,  who  could  not  quite  conceal  the 
pleasure  she  felt  on  hearing  that  the 
Count  had  noticed  this  juvenile  effort 
of  hers ;  "  come  along,  and  let  us  see  the 
library  before  we  go  into  the  open  air 
again." 

In  the  library,  too,  were  more  por- 
traits and  pictures,  which  these  young 
people  were  much  interested  in.  We 
found  it  impossible  to  drag  them  along. 
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They  would  loiter  in  some  comer  or 
other,  and  then,  when  we  forsook  our 
civil  attendant  and  went  back  for  them, 
we   found  them  deeply  engrossed    in 
some  obscure  portrait  or  buried  in   a 
huge  parchment-bound  folio  which,  the 
Lieutenant  had  taken  out  and  opened. 
IJell  was  a  fairly  well-informed  young 
woman,  as  times  go,  and  knew  quite  as 
much  of  French  literature  as  was  good 
lor  her ;  but  it  certainly  puzzled  Tita 
and  myself  to  discover  what  possible 
interest  she  could  have  in  gazing  upon 
the  large  pages  of  the  Encyclopa>dia, 
wliile  the  Lieutenant  talked  to  her  about 
J  )'Alcnibert.     Nor  could  it  be  possible 
that  a  young  lady  of  her  years  and  pur- 
suits had  imbibed  so  much  i-everence  for 
original  editions  as  to  stand  entranced 
before  this  or  that  well-known  author 
whose  earliest  offspring  had  been  laid 
hold  of  by  her  companion.     They  both 
seemed  unwilling  to  leave  this  library  ; 
but  Yon  Itoscn  explained  the  matter 
wlien  he  came  out — saying  that  he  had 
never  felt  so  keenly  the  proverbial  im- 
pulses of  an  TJhlan  as  when  he  found 
himself  with  these  valuable  old  books 
in   his   hand,  and  only  one   attendant 
near.      I  congratulated  the  authorities 
oi*  Christ  Church  on   what  they  had 
escaped. 

Of  course  we  went  down  to  the 
river  some  little  time  after  lunch ; 
and  liad  a  look  from  Folly  Bridge  on 
the  various  oddly-assorted  crews  that 
had  invaded  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Isis  in  the  absence  of  the  University 
men.  When  the  Lieutenant  proposed 
that  we,  too,  should  get  a  boat  and  make 
a  voyage  down  between  the  gieen  mea- 
dows, it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were 
venturing  into  a  man's  house  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner;  but  then  Bell 
very  prettily  and  urgently  added  her 
supj)lication8,  and  Tita  professed  herself 
not  unwilling  to  give  the  young  folks 
an  airing  on  the  stream.  There  were 
plenty  of  signs  that  it  was  vacation- 
time  besides  the  appearance  of  the  non- 
descript oarsmen.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  painting  and  scraping  and  gild- 
ing visible  among  that  long  line  of 
mighty  barges  that  lay  under  the  sha- 


dow of  the  elms,  moored  to  tall  white 
poles  that  sent  a  line  of  silyer  down 
into  the  glassy  and  troubled  water 
beneath.  Barges  in  blue,  and  baiges 
in  cream  and  gold,  barges  with  splendid 
prows  and  Gorgon  figure-heads,  baigss 
with  steam-paddles  and  light  awnings 
over  the  upper  deck,  barges  with  that 
deck  supported  by  pointed  arches,  as  if 
a  bit  of  an  old  cloister  had  been  carried 
down  to  decorate  a  pleasure-boat — all 
these  resounded  to  the  blows  of  ham- 
mers, and  were  being  made  bright  with 
many  colours.  The  University  barge 
itself  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  water, 
and  was  also  undergoing  the  same  pro- 
cess ;  although  the  cynical  person  who 
had  put  the  cushions  in  our  boat  had 
just  remarked,  with  something  of  a 
shrug — 

"  I  hope  the  mahn  as  has  got  the  job 
'11  get  paid  for  it,  for  the  'Varsity  Crew 
are  up  to  their  necks  in  debt,  that's 
what  they  are  ! " 

When  once  we  had  got  away  from 
Christ  Church  meadows,  there  were 
fewer  obstructions  in  our  course;  but 
whether  it  was  that  the  currents  of  the 
river  defied  the  skill  of  our  coxswain, 
or  whether  it  was  that  the  Lieutenant 
and  Bell,  sitting  together  in  the  stem, 
were  too  much  occupied  in  pointing  out 
to  each  other  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
we  found  ourselves  with  a  fatal  fie- 
quency  running  into  the  bank,  with  the 
prow  of  the  boat  hissing  through  the 
rushes  and  flags.  ^Nevertheless,  we 
managed  to  get  up  to  Iffley,  and  there, 
having  moored  the  boat,  we  proceeded 
to  land  and  walk  up  to  the  old  church 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  It's  what  they  calls  eerly  English,'* 
said  the  old  lady  who  showed  us  over  the 
ancient  building.  She  was  not  a  talkative 
person ;  she  was  accustomed  to  get  over 
the  necessary  information  rapidly ;  and 
then  spent  the  interval  in  looking 
strangely  at  the  tall  Lieutenant  and  ]iis 
brown  beard.  She  did  not  betray  any 
emotion  when  a  small  gratuity  was  given 
her.  She  had  not  even  said  ''Thank 
you"  when  Yon  Kosen,  on  calling  for 
the  keys  of  the  church,  had  found  the 
gate  of  her  garden  unhinged,  and  had 
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laboured  fully  ten  minutes  in  hammer- 
ing a  rusty  piece  of  iron  into  the  wooden 
post.  Perhaps  she  thought  it  was  Bell 
who  had  driven  down  the  gate ;  but  at 
all  events  she  expressed  no  sense  of 
gratitude  for  its  restoration. 

Near  an  old  yew-tree  there  was  a  small 
grave — new-made  and  green  with  grass 
— on  which  some  careful  hand  had 
placed  a  cross  composed  exclusively  of 
red  and  white  roses.  This  new  grave, 
witli  these  fresh  evidences  of  love  and 
kindly  remembrance  on  it,  looked  strange 
in  the  rude  old  churchyard,  where  stones 
of  unknown  age  and  obliterated  names  lay 
tumbled  about  or  stood  awry  among  the 
weeds  and  grass.  Yet  this  very  disorder 
and  decay,  as  Tita  said  gently,  seemed 
to  her  so  much  more  pleasant  than  the 
cold  and  sharp  precision  of  the  iron 
crosses  in  French  and  German  grave- 
yards, with  their  grim,  fantastic  decora- 
tions and  wreaths  of  immortelles.  She 
stood  looking  at  this  new  grave  and  its 
pretty  cross  of  roses,  and  at  the  green 
and  weather-worn  stones,  and  at  the 
black  old  yew-tree,  for  some  little  time ; 
until  Bell — who  knows  of  something  that 
happened  when  Tita  was  but  a  girl,  and 
iier  brother  scarcely  more  than  a  child — 
drew  her  ^'ently  away  from  us,  towards 
the  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  not  no- 
ticing, but  turning  to  the  only  listener 
remaining  ;  "  that  is  true.  I  think  your 
English  churchyards  in  the  country  are 
\-eiy  beautiful — very  picturesque — very 
pathetic  indeed.  But  what  you  have 
not  in  this  country  are  the  beautiful 
songs  about  death  that  we  have — not 
religious  hymns,  or  anything  like  that — 
but  small,  little  poems  that  the  country- 
j)euple  know  and  repeat  to  their  chil- 
li ren.  Do  you  know  that  one  that 
.'-.ays— 

Ilier  sclilumniert  das  Herz, 
Befreit  von  betiiubenclen  Sorgen ; 
Ks  weckt  uns  kein  Alor^jen 
Zu  giusscreni  Schmerz. 

And  it  ends  this  way — 

AVas  weinest  denn  da  ? 
Ich  traQ:e  nun  nmtliig  mein  Leiden, 
Tnd  rufe  mit  Freuden, 
Im  Grabe  ist  Ruh' ! 


There  was  one  of  my  comrades  in  the 
war — ^he  was  from  my  native  place,  but 
not  in  my  regiment — ^he  was  a  very  good 
fellow — and  when  he  was  in  the  camp 
before  Metz,  his  companion  was  killed. 
Well,  he  buried  him  separate  from  the 
others,  and  went  about  till  he  got  some- 
where a  gravestone,  and  he  began  to  cut 
out,  just  with  the  end  of  a  bayonet, 
these  two  verses  on  the  stone.  It  took 
him  many  weeks  to  do  it ;  and  I  did 
hear  from  one  of  my  friends  in  the  regi- 
ment that  two  days  after  he  had  put  up 
the  stone,  he  was  himself  killed.  Oh, 
it  is  very  hard  to  have  your  companion 
killed  beside  you,  and  he  is  away  from 
his  friends,  and  when  you  go  back  home 
without  him — they  look  at  you  as  if 
you  had  no  right  to  be  alive  and  their 
son  dead.  That  is  very  hard — I  knew 
it  in  Sixty-six,  when  I  went  back  to 
Berlin,  and  had  to  go  to  see  old  Madame 
von  Hebel.  I  do  hope  never  to  have 
that  again." 

Is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  quiet  river- 
scenery  in  the  world  than  that  around 
Iffley  Mill ]  Qr  was  it  merely  the  glamour 
of  the  white  day  that  rendered  the  place 
so   lovely,   and  made  us  linger  in  the 
open  stream  to  look  at  the  mill  and  its 
surroundings  ?     As  I  write,  there   lies 
before   me   a  pencil   sketch   of  Bcirs, 
lightly   dashed   here    and    there    with 
water-colour,  and   the    whole    scene  is 
recalled.      There  is  the  dilapidated  old 
stone   building,  with  its   red  tiles,  its 
crumbling   plaster,  its   wooden   projec- 
tions, and  small  windows,  half-hidden 
amid  foliage.     Further  down  the  river 
there  are  clumps  of  rounded  elms  visible ; 
but  here  around  the  mill  the  trees  are 
chiefly  poplars,  of  magnificent  height, 
that  stretch  up  lightly  and  gracefully 
into   a   quiet  yellow   sky,   and   throw 
gigantic  lines  of   reflection  down  into 
the   still  water.      Then   out  Irom   the 
mill  a  small  island  runs  into  the  stream  ; 
the  wood- work  of  the  sluice-gates  bridges 
the  interval ;  there  is  a  red  cow  amid 
the  green  leafage  of  the  island,  and  here 
again  are  some  splendid  poplars,  rising^ 
singly  up  from  the   river-side.      Then 
beyond  there  is  another  house,  then  a 
wooden  bridge,  a  low  line  of  trees ;  and 
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the  river,  in  a  sharp  curve,  glimmers  in 
the  light  and  loses  itself  behind  low- 
lying  meadows  and  a  marginal  growth 
of  willow  and  flag. 

For  very  shame's  sake,  the  big  Lieu- 
tenant was  forced  to  offer  to  take  Tita's 
oar,  as  we  once  more  proceeded  on  our 
voyage ;  but  she  definitely  refused  to  en- 
danger our  lives  by  any  such  experiment. 
A  similar  offer  on  the  part  of  Bell  met 
with  a  similar  fate.  Indeed,  when  this 
little  woman  has  once  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  a  certain  thing,  the  reserve 
of  physical  and  intellectual  vigour  that 
lies  within  the  slight  frame  and  behind  a 
smooth  and  gentle  face,  shows  itself  to 
be  extraordinary.  Place  before  her  some 
arithmetical  conundrum  that  she  must 
solve  in  order  to  question  the  boys,  or  give 
her  an  oar  and  engage  her  to  pull  for  a 
certain  number  of  miles,  and  the  amount 
of  patient  perseverance  and  unobtrusive 
energy  she  will  reveal  will  astonish  most 
people.  In  the  meantime,  her  task  was 
easy.  We  were  going  with  the  stream. 
And  so  we  glided  on  between  the  green 
banks,  under  the  railway-bridge,  past  the 
village  of  Kennington,  past  Kose  Isle, 
with  its  bowers,  and  tables,  and  beer- 
glasses,  and  lounging  young  fellows  in 
white  trousers  and  blue  jackets,  and  so 
on  until  we  got  up  to  Sandford  Lock. 
Here,  also,  we  fastened  the  boat  to 
the  bank,  close  by  the  mill,  and  went 
ashore  for  half  an  hour's  stroll.  But  while 
Tita  made  direct,  as  she  generally  does 
on  entering  a  new  village,  for  the  church, 
the  Lieutenant  went  off  in  quest  of  beer ; 
and  when  we  came  back  to  the  boat,  he 
had  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  us.  He 
had  made  friends  with  some  innkeeper 
or  other,  and  had  imbibed  from  him 
a  legend  which  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  fact  and  inference  and  blunder.  Voh 
Eosen  had  doubtless  mistaken  much  of 
the  Oxfordshire  patois ;  for  how  could 
any  man  make  a  reasonable  narrative  out 
of  the  following? — 

"And  he  told  me  it  was  a  farmer's  house 
in  the  village — the  village  of  Sandford, 
Ipui)|»osc — and  while  they  took  it  down 
to  ropair  it,  they  were  lifting  up  the 
floors,  and  many  strange  things  were 
there.   And  he  said  among  the  nonsense 


and  useless  rubbish  they  were  finding 
there,  was  a  hat ;  and  the  man  brought 
the  hat  down  to  him;  and  he  saw  it 
was  a  chevalier's  hat " 

*'A  cavalier's  hat,"  suggested  Bell; 
and  the  Lieutenant  assented. 

"Then  the  iarmer  went  up  to  the 
house,  and  he  found  some  hidden 
letters,  and  one  was  to  Ettrick — to  some 
soldier  who  was  then  on  a  campaign  at 
the  river  Ettrick  in  the  north.  And 
they  found  that  it  was  in  this  vexy 
house  that  King  Charles  the  First  did 
cut  off  his  beard  and  moustache  —  I 
suppose  when  he  was  flying  from,  the 
Parliamentary  army;  but  lam  foigetting 
all  about  that  history  now,  and  the  inn- 
keeper was  not  sure  about  the  battleu 
Well,  then,  the  news  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  gentleman  came  down  who 
is  the  only  surviving  descender-— deeoen- 
dant--of  King  Charles,  and  he  took 
away  the  hat  to  London,  and  yon  wiD 
And  it  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a 
very  curious  story,  and  I  would  have 
come  after  you,  and  showed  yon  the 
houses ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  new  honee 
now,  and  nothing  to  look  at.  But  do 
you  know  when  the  king  was  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  escaping  ?  " 

Hero  was  a  poser  for  the  women. 

*'  I  don't  remember,"  says  Tita,  look- 
ing very  profound,  ''to  have  seen  any- 
thing about  Oxford  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
narrative  of  the  king's  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester." 

''Mamma!"  said  Bell,  in  accents  of 
reproach,  "  that  was  Charles  the  Second." 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  returned  Tita, 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience ;  "  and  he 
couldn't  have  come  this  way,  for  he  went 
to  Bristol.  But  Charles  the  First  was 
continually  at  Oxford — he  summoned 
the  Parliament  to  meet  him  here 


» 


"  And  shaved  off  his  beard  to  cnnj 
favour  with  them,"  it  is  suggested. 

"You  needn't  laugh.  0^  conise, 
when  he  was  Anally  defeated  he  fled 
from  Oxford,  and  very  probably  dis- 
guised himself." 

"And  when  did  he  fly,  and  whither  1" 

"To  Scotland,"  said  Bell  triumphantly, 
"and  after  the  battle  of  Naseby." 

"  Good  girL   And  where  is  Nasebyl" 
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"  Well,  if  he  fled  north-east  from  the 
Parliamentary  army,  Naseby  must  be  in 
the  south-west ;  and  so  I  suppose  it  is 
somewhere  down  about  Gloucester." 

"Herr  Professor  Oswald,  where  is 
Naseby  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,"  says  the  Lieutenant; 
"but  I  think  it  is  more  in  the  north, 
and  not  far  from  the  country  of  your 
great  man  Hampden.  But  he  was 
killed  before  then,  I  think." 

"  And  pray,"  says  Queen  Tita,  taking 
her  seat,  and  putting  her  oar  into  the 
rowlock,  "  will  you  please  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  those  men — of  Cromwell 
and  Hampden  and  those — ^and  what  your 
historians  say  of  them  in  Grermany  f " 

"  Why,  they  say  all  kinds  of  things 
about  them,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  lightly 
— not  knowing  that  he  was  being  ques- 
tioned as  a  representative  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  a  country  in  which  the 
divine  right  of  kings  is  supposed  to  flou- 
rish— "just  as  your  historians  do  here. 
But  we  know  very  well  that  England  has 
got  much  of  her  liberty  through  that  fight 
with  the  king,  and  yet  you  have  been  able 
to  keep  a  balance  and  not  let  the  lowest 
classes  run  riot  and  destroy  your  freedom. 
They  were  ambitious  ?  Yes.  K  a  man 
is  in  politics,  does  not  he  fight  hard  to 
make  his  side  win  ?  If  he  is  a  soldier, 
does  not  he  like  to  be  victorious  ?  And 
if  I  could  be  King  of  England,  do  you 
not  think  I  should  like  that  very  well, 
and  try  hard  for  it  ?  But  if  these  men 
had  their  own  ambitions,  and  wanted  to 
get  fame  and  honour,  I  am  sure  they 
had  much  of  righteousness  and  belief, 
and  would  not  have  fought  in  that  way 
and  overturned  the  king  if  they  believed 
that  was  an  injury  to  their  country  or  to 
their  religion.  And  besides  what  could 
this  man  or  that  man  have  done  except 
he  had  a  great  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
behind  him — if  he  did  not  represent  a 
principle  1  But  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
of  such  things  as  if  I  were  telling  you 
of  our  German  historians.  That  is  only 
my  guess — and  I  have  read  not  much 
about  it.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  because  we  in  Germany  have  not 
the  same  political  system  that  you  have, 
that  we  cannot  tell  the  value  of  yours, 


and  the  good  it  has  done  to  the  cha- 
racter of  your  people.  Our  German  his- 
torians are  many  of  them  professors  in 
universities;  and  they  spend  their  lives 
in  finding  out  the  truth  of  such  things  ; 
and  do  you  think  they  care  what  may 
be  the  opinion  of  their  own  Government 
about  it  ?  Oh,  no.  They  are  very  inde- 
pendent in  the  universities — much  too 
independent,  I  think.  It  is  very 
pleasant  when  you  are  a  very  young  man, 
to  get  into  a  university,  and  think  your- 
self very  wise,  and  go  to  extremes 
about  politics,  and  say  hard  things  of 
your  own  country ;  but  when  you  come 
out  into  the  world,  and  see  how  you 
have  to  keep  your  country  from  enemies 
that  are  not  separated  by  the  sea  from 
you  (as  you  are  here  in  England), 
you  see  how  bad  are  these  principles 
among  young  men,  who  do  not  like  to 
be  obe(&ent,  and  always  want  to  hurry 
on  new  systems  of  government  before 
such  things  are  possible.  But  you  do  not 
see  much  of  those  wild  opinions  when  a 
war  comes,  and  the  young  men  are 
marched  together  to  save  their  country. 
Then  they  forget  all  the  democratic  no- 
tions of  this  kind — it  is  their  heart  that 
speaks,  and  it  is  on  fire — and  not  one  is 
ashamed  to  bo  patriotic,  though  he  may 
have  laughed  at  it  a  week  before." 

"  It  must  be  very  hard,"  said  Bell, 
looking  away  at  the  river,  "to  leave 
your  home  and  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
and  know  that  you  may  never  return." 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  much,"  said  the 
Lieutenant;  "for  all  your  friends  go 
with  you.  And  you  are  not  always  in 
danger — you  have  much  entertainment 
at  times,  especially  when  some  fight  is 
over,  and  all  your  friends  meet  again 
to  have  a  supper  in  the  tent,  and  some 
one  has  got  a  bottle  of  cognac,  and  some 
one  else  has  got  a  letter  from  home,  full 
of  gossip  about  people  you  know  very 
well.  And  there  is  much  fun,  too,  in 
riding  over  the  country,  and  trying  to 
find  food  and  quarters  for  yourself  and 
your  horse.  We  had  many  good  parties 
in  the  deserted  farmhouses,  and  some- 
times we  caught  a  hen  or  a  duck  that 
the  people  had  neglected  to  take,  and 
then  we  kindled  a  big  fire,  and  killed 
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him,  an<l  fixed  him  on  a  lance,  and 
roasted  him  well,  feathers  and  all.  Then 
we  were  very  lucky — to  have  a  fire,  and 
^^ood  meat,  and  a  roof  to  keep  off  the 
rain.  But  it  was  more  dangerous  in  a 
house — for  it  was  difticult  to  keep  from 
f-leeping  after  you  had  got  warm  and 
luid  eaten  and  drunk  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  wine — and  there  were  many 
])eople  about  ready  to  fire  at  you.  But 
these  are  not  heroic  stories  of  a  cam- 
[)ai<:rii,  are  they,  MademoiseUo?" 

^Nevertheless,  Madf^moiselle  seemed 
c-iutli(*ientlv  interested  ;  and  as  Tita  and 
1  pulled  evenly  Lack  to  Iffley  and  Oxford, 
rtlie  continually  brought  the  Lieutenant 
back  to  this  subject  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. This  modern  maiden  was  as 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  amusements  of 
patrols,  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
dare-devil  .^ub-lieutenants,  as  was  Desde- 
ninna  to  listen  to  her  lover's  stories  of 
battH\=j.  sieges,  fortunes,  and  moving 
acci'lents  by  flood  and  field. 

Tliai  was  a  pleasant  pull  back  to  Ox- 
ford, in  the  quiet  of  the  summer  after- 
noon, with  the  yellow  light  lying 
^varmlv  over  the  level  meadows  and 
\\w  woods.  There  were  more  people 
iiftw  along  the  banks  of  the  river — come 
<ait  for  the  most  part  in  couples  to 
Avander  along  the  j^athway  between  the 
^iream  and  the  fields.  Many  of  them 
liad  a  .ujood  look  at  Bell ;  and  the  liad- 
l(\v  boys,  as  they  sent  their  long  boats 
-pinninL,^  down  the  river  towards  Sand- 
iord.  wi'ie.  apparently  much  struck. 
Ih'U,  uncon.sicious  of  the  innocent  admi- 
ral i<)n  oi'  those  poor  boys,  was  attending 
nnn.li  more  to  the  talk  of  our  Uhlan 
\\\:\\\  to  her  tiller-ropes.  As  for  him — 
br.t  what  man  would  not  have  looked 
rnntonled  under  these  conditions  —  to 
li(»  slroiiir.  healthv,  handsome,  and  onlv 
'wt-nly-live  ;  to  have  comfortable  means 
and  an  assured  future;  to  have  come  out 
.  :  a  lon^jj  and  dangerous  campaign  with 
.•;c:i.>:ir  and  sound  limbs  ;  to  be  oil  on  a 
caivli-ss  holiday  through  the  most  beau- 
liiVd  onntry,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  in  the 
wcild  ;  ami  to  be  Ivin*;  lazilv  in  a  boat 
on  a  summer's  evening,  on  a  ])retty 
{•lui^lisli  river,  with  a  ]u*etty  Knglish 
;;irl   showing  her  friendly  interest  and 


attention  in  every  glance  of  her  Uaa 
eyes? 

You  should  have  seen  how  naturally 
these  two  fell  behind  UiS,  and  formed  a 
couple  by  themselves,  when  we  had  leffc 
the  boat  and  were  returning  to  our  inn. 
But  as  we  walked  up  to  Carfax,  Bell 
separated  herself  from  us  for  a  moment 
and  went  into  the  post-office.  She  was 
a  considerable  time  there.  When  she 
came  out  she  was  folding  up  a  letter 
which  she  had  been  reading. 

"You  have  got  your  letter  at  last," 
said  Tita. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  gravely,  hut  show- 
ing no  particular  gladness  or  disappoint- 
ment 

At  dinner  she  was  rather  reserved ; 
and  so,  curiously  enough,  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant. After  dinner,  when  we  were 
allowed  half  an  hour  by  ourselves  for  a 
cigar,  he  suddenly  said — 

"  ^Vhy  do  you  not  interfere  with  that 
stupid  young  fellow  ?" 

"^^^lo^'  I  asked,  in  blank  amaze* 
mcnt. 

"  Why,  that  young  fellow  at  Twicken- 
ham— it  is  quite  monstrous,  his  imper- 
tinence. If  I  were  the  guardian  of  such 
a  girl,  I  would  kick  him — I  would 
throw  him  into  the  river  and  cool  him 
there." 

"  What  in  all  the  world  do  you 
mean?" 

**Why,  you  must  know.  The  letter 
that  Miss  Bell  did  ask  for  more  than 
once,  it  is  from  him  ;  and  now  when  it 
comes,  it  is  angry,  it  is  impertinent — 
she  is  nearly  crying  all  the  time  at 
dinner.  It  is  for  some  one  to  interfere, 
and  save  her  from  this  insult — this 
persecution " 

"  T)on*t  bite  your  cigar  to  pieces,  but 
tell  me,  if  you  jilease,  how  you  happen 
to  know  what  was  in  the  letter." 

"  She  told  me."  said  the  Lieutenant^ 
with  a  stare. 

"  When  ? " 

'•dust  before,  you  came  down  to  din- 
ner. It  is  no  businei^s  of  mine — no ; 
but  when  I  see  her  vexed  and  disturbed, 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  whv.  And  tlien 
she  said  she  had  got  this  letter,  which 
was  a  very  cruel  one  to  send.   Oh,  there 
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is  no  mystery — none.  I  suppose  he  has 
a  right  to  marry  her — very  well;  but 
he  is  not  married  yet,  and  he  must  not 
be  allowed  to  do  this." 

"  Bell  at  least  might  have  told  me  of 
it,  or  have  confided  in  Tita " 

"  Oh,  she  is  telling  her  now,  I  dare 
say.  And  she  will  tell  you  too,  when 
there  are  not  all  of  us  present.  It  is  no 
secret,  or  she  would  not  have  told  me. 
Indeed,  I  think  she  was  sorry  about 
that ;  but  she  was  very  much  vexed,  and 
I  asked  her  so  plain,  that  she  answered 
me.  And  that  is  much  better  to  have 
confidence  between  people,  instead  of 
keeping  all  such  vexations  to  yourself. 
Then  I  ask  her  why  he  is  angry  ]  and 
she  says  only  because  she  has  gone 
away.  Pfui !  I  have  never  heard  such 
nonsense ! " 

**My  dear  Oswald,"  I  say  to  him, 
"  don't  you  interfere  between  two  young 
people  who  have  fallen  out,  or  you  will 
suffer.     Unless,  indeed ^" 

"  Unless  what  ]  " 

"  Unless  they  happen  to  be  angels." 

"  Do  you  know  this — that  he  is  com- 
ing to  see  her  ? " 

"  Well,  the  phaeton  can  hold  &Ye  at 
a  pinch.  Why  should  not  we  have  an 
addition  to  our  party  ? " 

"  "Very  good.  I  do  not  care.  But  if 
he  is  rude  to  her,  he  will  not  be  very 
long  in  the  phaeton." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  boy,  you  take 
those  lovers'  quarrels  au  grand  serieux. 
Do  you  think  he  has  been  positively 
rude  to  her?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  has  been  too  well  brought  up  for 
that,  although  he  has  a  peevish  temper. 

He  might  be  with  us  all  through  the 
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journey — 

^^Joit  hetvahre  /  "  exclaimed  the  Count, 
with  a  kick  at  a  cork  that  was  lying  on 
the  carpet. 

'*  — And  these  two  might  be  at  daggers 
drawn  and  you  would  see  nothing  of  it. 
Indeed,  young  people  never  get  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  each  other  until 
they  quarrel  and  stand  on  their  dignity. 
Now,  if  you  had  seen  that  letter,  you 
would  have  found  it  respectful  and  for- 


mal in  the  highest  degree — perhaps  a 
trifle  sarcastic  here  and  there,  for  the 
lad  unhappily  thinks  he  has  a  gift  that 
way — but  you  would  find  no  rhetorical 
indignation  or  invective." 

The  Count  threw  his  cigar  into  the 
grate. 

**They  Avill  be  waiting  for  us,"  he 
said  ;   "  let  us  go." 

We  found  Tita  with  the  bezique-cards 
spread  out  before  her.  Bell  looked  up 
with  rather  a  frightened  air,  apparently 
conscious  that  the  Lieutenant  was  likely 
to  have  spoken  about  what  she  had 
confided  t^J^m  at  the  impulse  of  a 
momentary  vexation.  However,  we  sat 
down. 

The  game  was  an  open  and  palpable 
burlesque.  Was  Ferdinand  very  intent 
on  giving  checkmate  when  he  played 
chess  with  Miranda  in  the  cave ;  or  was 
he  not  much  more  bent  upon  placing 
his  king  in  extreme  danger  and  offering 
his  queen  so  that  she  had  to  bo  taken  ? 
The  audacious  manner  in  which  this 
young  Lieutenant  played  his  cards  so  as 
to  suit  Bell  was  apparent  to  every  one, 
though  no  one  dared  speak  of  it,  and 
Bell  only  blushed  sometimes.  When 
she  timidly  put  forth  a  ten,  he  was  sore 
to  throw  away  another  ten,  although  he 
had  any  amount  of  aces  in  his  hand. 
He  spoiled  his  best  combinations  rather 
than  take  tricks  when  it  was  clear  she 
wanted  to  lead.  Nay,  as  he  sat  next  to 
her,  he  undertook  the  duty  of  marking 
her  various  scores,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  small  brass  hand  went  circling 
round  the  card  was  singular,  until  Tita 
suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  that  is  only  a  common  mar- 
riage ! " 

**And  do  not  you  count  forty  for  a 
common  marriage  1 "  he  said,  with  a  fino 
assumption  of  innocent  wonder. 

Such  was  the  ending  of  our  first  dayV 
rest ;  and  then,  just  before  candles  were 
lit,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  to  decide 
whether,  on  the  morrow,  we  should 
choose  as  our  halting-place  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh  or  Bourton-on-the-Hill.  Tho 
more  elevated  site  won  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEAlt  WOODSTOCK   TOWN. 

**  1)1  olilr,  dayes  of  the  king  Arthoiir^ 

Of  which  thdt  BriUms  speake  grecLt  JirOnodr, 
All  was  this  land  full  filled  of  faerie; 
The  Elf-qiuen^  with  her  jolly  company ^ 
Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  green  mead. 
This  was  the  old  opinion^  as  I  read; 
J  spi'ok  of  many  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
But  now  can  iw  man  see  no  elves  mo\'* 

The  phaeton  stood  in  the  High-street 
of  Oxford.  Castor  and  PoUux,  a  trifle 
impatient  after  the  indolence  of  the  day 
before,  were  pawing  the  hard  stones, 
tlieir  silken  coats  shining  in  the  morning 
sunlight ;  Queen  Titania  had  the  reins 
in  her  hands ;  the  tall  waiter  who  had 
been  a  circus-rider  was  ready  to  smile  us 
an  adieu ;  and  we  were  all  waiting  for 
tho  Lieutenant,  who  had  gone  off  in 
search  of  a  map  that  Bell  had  forgotten. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  likely  to  ruffle  the  superhuman 
sweetness  of  my  Lady's  temper,  it  is  to 
be  kept  waiting  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
with  a  pair  of  rather  restive  horses 
under  her  charge.  I  began  to  fear  for 
that  young  man.  Tita  turned  once  or 
twice  to  the  entrance  of  the  hotel ;  and 
at  last  she  said,  with  an  ominous  polite- 
ness in  her  tone — 

''It  does  seem  to  me  singular  that 
Count  von  Rosen  should  be  expected  to 
look  after  such  things.  He  is  our  guest 
It  is  no  compliment  to  give  him  the 
duty  of  attending  to  our  luggage." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bell,  leaning  over 
and  speaking  in  very  penitent  tones,  "  it 
is  entirely  my  fault.     I  am  very  sorry." 

*'  I  tliink  he  is  much  too  good- 
natured,"  says  Tita,  coldly. 

At  tliis  Bell  rather  recedes,  and  says, 
with  almost  equal  coldness — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  him  so 
much  trouble.  In  future  I  shall  try  to 
do  without  his  help." 

But  when  the  Count  did  appear — 
when  lie  took  his  seat  beside  Tita,  and 
we  rattl'Ml  up  the  High-street  and  round 
by  the  (-orn-market,  and  past  Magdalen 
church,  and  so  out  by  St.  Giles*s-road,  the 
remembrance  of  this  little  prelimi- 
nary skirmish   speedily  passed    away. 


For  once  more  we  seemed  to  have  left 
towns  and  streets  behind  us,  and  even 
while  there  were  yet  small  villas  and 
gardens  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  air 
that  blew  about  on  this  bright  morning 
seemed  to  have  a  new  sweetness  in  it^ 
and  the  freshness  and  pleasant  odouzs 
of  innumerable  woods  and  fields.  There 
was  quite  a  new  light,  too,  in  Bell*8  Ceuml 
She  had  come  downstairs  with  an  ob- 
vious determination  to  cast  aside  the 
remembrance  of  that  letter.  There  was 
something  even  defiant  in  the  Tn^nw^ 
in  which  she  said — in  strict  confidence^ 
be  it  observed — that  if  Arthur  Ashbni^ 
ton  did  intend  to  come  and  meet  as  in 
some  town  or  other,  there  was  no  use  in 
being  vexed  about  it  in  the  meantima 
We  were  now  getting  into  the  open 
country,  where  pursuit  would  be  in 
vain.  If  he  overtook  us,  it  would  be 
through  the  mechanism  of  railwaysi 
His  only  chance  of  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  Bell  was  to  lie  in  wait  for  ns 
in  one  of  the  big  towns  through  which 
we  must  pass. 

'*  But  why,"  said  the  person  to  whom 
Bell  revealed  these  matters,  *'  why  should 
you  be  afraid  .to  meet  Arthur  1  You 
have  not  quarrelled  with  him.'! 

"  No,"  said  Bell,  looking  down. 

''  You  have  done  nothing  that  he  can 
object  to." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  object,  whatever 
I  may  do,"  she  said  with  a  gentle  firm- 
ness. ''But,  you  know,  he  is  annoyed,  and 
you  cannot  reason  with  him  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  for  him — and — and — and  what  is 
the  name  of  this  little  village  on  the 
left  ?  " 

Bell  seemed  to  shake  off  this  subject 
from  her,  as  too  vexatious  on  such  a  fine 
and  cheerful  morning. 

''That  19  Woolvercot;  and  there  is 
the  road  that  leads  down  to  (xodstow; 
and  the  ruins  of  Godstow  Nunneiy,  in 
which  Bosamond  Clifford  lived  and 
died." 

"  And  I  suppose  she  rode  along  this 
very  highway,"  said  Bell,  "  with  peopla 
wondering  at  her  beauty  and  her  jewels^ 
when  she  used  to  live  at  Woodstock. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  ordinary-looking  road." 

Then  she  touched  Tita  on  the  shoulder. 
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"  Are  we  going  to  stop  at  Blenheim  ? " 
she  asked 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  our  driver. 

"  1  think  we  ought  not,"  said  Bell ; 
<*we  shall  he  greatly  disappointed,  if 
we  do.  For  who  cares  ahout  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  or  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
architecture?  You  know  you  will  he 
looking  about  the  trees  for  the  old 
knight  with  the  white  beard,  and  for 
Alice  Lee,  and  for  pretty  Phoebe  May- 
flower, and  for  "Wildrake  and  the 
soldiers.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  go 
past  the  walls,  Tita,  and  fancy  that  all 
these  old  friends  of  ours  are  still  walk- 
ing about  inside  in  their  picturesque 
costume  t  If  we  go  inside,  we  shall 
only  find  an  empty  park  and  a  big  house, 
and  all  those  people  gone  away,  just  like 
the  fairies  who  used  to  be  in  the  woods." 

"But  what  are  the  people  you  are 
speaking  of  ? "  said  the  Count.  *'  Is  it 
from  history,  or  from  a  romance  ?  " 

**  1  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  Bell, 
**  how  much  is  history,  and  how  much 
is  romance  ;  but  I  am  sure  we  know  the 
people  very  well ;  and  very  strange 
things  happened  inside  the  park  that 
we  shall  pass  bj  and  by.  There  was  a 
pretty  young  lady  living  there,  and  a 
very  sober  and  staid  colonel  was  her 
lover.  The  brother  of  this  young  lady 
was  much  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Stewarts,  and  he  brought  the  young 
Prince  Charles  in  disguise  to  the  house ; 
and  all  the  gratitude  shown  by  the 
Prince  was  that  ho  began  to  amuse  him- 
self by  making  love  to  the  sister  of  the 
man  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
him.  And  of  course  the  grave  colonel 
discovered  it,  and  he  even  drew  his 
sword  upon  Prince  Charles " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  "  but  do  not  trouble 
to  tell  me  the  story ;  for  I  know  it  very 
well.  I  did  read  it  in  Germany  years 
ago ;  and  I  think  if  Colonel  Esmond  had 
thrashed  the  Prince " 

"  Oh  no,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Bell, 
with  some  wonder;  "it  is  Colonel 
Markham,  not  Colonel  Esmond;  and  the 
brother  of  the  young  lady  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Prince  away  just  before 
Cromwell  had  time  to  seize  him." 


^'Cromwell!"  said  our  Lieutenant, 
thoughtfully.  "  Ah,  then,  it  is  another 
story.  But  I  agree  with  you,  Made- 
moisello  :  if  you  believe  in  these  people 
very  much,  do  not  go  into  the  park,  or 
you  will  be  disappointed." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Tita,  with  a 
smile. — I  began  to  observe  that  when 
the  two  young  folks  agreed  about  any- 
thing, my  Lady  became  nothing  more 
than  an  echo  to  their  wishes. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  walls  that 
surrounded  the  great  park.  Should  we 
leave  all  its  mysteries  unexplored  1  K 
one  were  to  clamber  up,  and  peep  over, 
might  not  strange  figures  be  seen,  in 
buff  coats  and  red,  with  bandoleers  and 
helmets ;  and  an  aged  knight  with  a 
laced  cloak,  slashed  boots,  and  long 
sword;  countrywomen  in  wliite  hoods 
and  black  gowns;  divines  with  tall 
Presbyterian  hats  and  solemn  visage ;  a 
braggart  and  drunken  soldier  of  the 
king,  and  a  colonel  the  servant  of 
Cromwell  ?  Or  might  not  Queen  Eliza- 
beth be  descried,  looking  out  as  a  prisoner 
on  the  fair  domains  around  herl  Or 
might  not  Chaucer  be  found  loitering 
tmder  those  great  trees  that  he  loved  and 
celebrated  in  his  verse?  Or,  behind  that 
splendid  wall  of  chestnuts  and  elms,  was 
it  not  possible  that  Fair  Eosamond  herself 
might  be  walking  all  alone,  passing  like 
a  gleam  of  light  through  the  green 
shadows  of  the  trees,  or  sitting  by  the 
well  that  still  bears  her  name,  or  read- 
ing in  the  heart  of  that  bower  that  was 
surrounded  by  cunning  ways  ?  Was  it 
along  this  road  that  Eleanor  came  ?  Or 
did  Eosamond,  surviving  all  her  sin  and 
her  splendour,  sometimes  walk  this  way 
with  her  sister-nuns  from  Grodstow,  and 
think  of  the  time  when  she  was  mistress 
of  a  royal  palace  and  this  spacious  park  1 

We  drove  into  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock. The  handful  of  houses  thrown 
into  the  circular  hollow  that  is  cat  in 
two  by  the  river  Glym,  was  as  silent  as 
death.  In  the  broad  street  that  plunged 
down  into  the  valley,  scarcely  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen;  and  even  about  the  old 
town-hall  there  were  only  some  children 
visible.  Had  the  play  been  played  out, 
and  the  actors  gone  for  ever?    When 
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King  Henry  was  fighting  in  Franco  or 
in  Ireland,  doubtless  Eosamond,  left  all 
by  herself,  ventured  out  from  the  park, 
and  walked  down  into  the  small  town, 
and  revealed  to  the  simple  folks  the 
wonders  of  her  face,  and  talked  to  them. 
No  mortal  woman  could  have  remained 
in  a  bower  month  after  month  without 
seeing  anyone  but  her  attendants. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  people  in  this 
<|uaiiit  little  town  were  very  loyal  to- 
warils  lier ;  and  would  have  espoused 
her  cause  against  a  dozen  Eleanors. 
And  so  it  happened,  possibly,  that  when 
the  romance  came  to  an  end,  and  Eosa- 
mond went  to  hide  her  shame  and  her 
penitence  in  the  nunnery  of  Godstow, 
all  tlie  light  and  colour  went  out  of 
"Woodstock,  and  left  it  dull,  and  grey, 
and  silent  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

Tlie  main  street  of  AVoodstock,  that 
dips  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Glym, 
rises  as  abruptly  on  the  other  side ;  and 
onco  past  the  turnpike,  the  highway  runs 
along  an  elevated  ridge,  which  on  the 
one  side  is  be  unded  by  a  continuation  of 
Elenheim  I^ark,  and,  on  the  other,  slopes 
down  to  a  broad  extent  of  level  meadows. 
"When  we  had  got  up  to  this  higher  ground, 
and  found  before  us  an  illimitable 
stretch  of  country,  with  ourselves  as  the 
only  visible  inhabitants,  the  Lieutenant 
managed  to  introduce  a  remote  hint 
alout  a  song  which  he  had  heard  Eell 
luiniraing  in  the  morning. 

"  I  think  it  was  about  Woodstock," 
he  said  ;  "  and  if  you  will  please  to  sing 
it  now,  as  we  go  along,  I  shall  get  out 
for  you  the  guitar." 

**  If  you  will  bo  so  kind,"  said  Bell, 
quite  submissively. 

AVhat  had  become  of  the  girl's  inde- 
pendence ]  Asked  to  sing  a  song  at 
great  trouble  to  herself — for  who  cares 
to  play  a  guitar  in  the  back-seat  of  a 
phaeton,  and  with  two  pairs  of  wheels 
ninibling  an  accompaniment  ?  —  she 
meekly  thanks  him  for  suggesting  it! 
Nay,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the 
girl  was  schooling  herself  into  docility. 
Sli<^  liad  almost  dropped  entirely  the 
wild  ])hrases  and  startling  metaphors 
that  so  deeply  shocked  Tita.  Sometimes 
they   drc»pped   out  inadvertently ;  and 


sometimes,  too,  she  gave  way  to  those 
impulsive  imaginative  flights  that  led 
her  unthinkingly  into  an  excitement  of 
talk  which  Tita  used  to  regard  with  a 
sort  of  amused  wonder.  But  of  late  all 
these  things  were  gradually  disappearing. 
She  was  less  abrupt,  independent^  way- 
ward in  her  manner.  She  waited  more 
patiently  to  receive  suggestions  &om 
others.  She  was  becoming  a  good 
listener ;  and  she  received  meekly 
criticisms  that  would,  but  a  short  time 
before,  have  driven  her  into  a  piond 
and  defiant  silence,  or  provoked  some 
rejoinder  a  good  deal  more  apt  than 
gentle.  It  was  very  odd  to  mark  this 
amiable  self- discipline  struggling  with 
her  ordinary  frank  impetuosity;  although 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  latter  had  the 
best  of  it. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  Lieutenant 
had  jumped  down  and  got  out  the  guitar 
for  her,  she  took  it  very  obediently;  and 
then  Tita  rested  the  horses  for  a  little 
while  under  the  shadow  of  some  orer- 
hanging  trees.  Of  course  you  know  the 
ballad  that  Bell  naturally  turned  to,  see- 
ing where  she  was  at  the  moment^  and 
the  sort  of  music  she  was  most  familiar 
with. 

"Near  Woodstock  town  I  chanced  to  staray, 
^Vhen  birds  did  sing  and  fields  were  gay. 
And  by  a  glassy  river's  side 
A  weeping  damsel  I  espied." 

This  was  what  she  sang,  telling  the 
story  of  the  forlorn  maiden  who  was 
found  weeping  for  her  faithless  lover, 
who  only  wished  that  he  might  come 
and  visit  her  grave,  and  think  of  her 
as  "  one  who  loved,  but  could  not  hate.*' 
Perhaps  this  old-fashioned  ballad  is  not 
a  masterly  composition ;  but  the  musk 
of  it  is  expressive  enough  ;  and  we  who 
were  familiar  with  Bell's  ballads  had  got 
into  a  habit  of  not  caring  much  what 
she  sang,  so  long  as  she  only  continued 
singing. 

"You  would  make  your  fortune  by 
singing,"  said  Tita,  as  Bell  finished,  and 
the  horses  were  sent  forward. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  all  my 
audience  were  like  you.  But  I  think 
you  must  have  been  lent  out  as  an  in- 
fant to  an  old  woman  with  an  organ,  and 
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so,  "by  merely  sitting  on  the  vibrating 
"\7ood,  you  have  become  so  sensitive  to 
music  that  anything  at  all  pleases  you." 

"  No,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, "you  do  yourself  an  injustice. 
I  never  heard  a  voice  like  yours,  that 
has  the  tremble  of  a  zither  in  it,  and 
is  much  softer  than  a  zither." 

Bell  blushed  deeply :  but  to  conceal 
her  embarrassment,  she  said  lightly  to 
Tita— 

"  And  how  am  I  to  make  my  fortune? 
Oh,  I  know — by  coming  in  after  public 
dinners,  to  sing  grace,  and  follow  the 
toasts  with  a  glee.     I  am  in  white  silk, 
with  a  blue  ribbon  round  my  neck, 
white  gloves,  bracelets,  and  a  sheet  of 
music.  There  is  an  elderly  lady  in  black 
velvet  and  white  pearls,  who  smiles  in 
a  pleasant  manner — she  sings,  and  is 
much   admired   by  the   long  rows   of 
j;<3ntlemen — they  have  just  dined,  you 
know,  and  are  very  nice  and  amiable- 
Then  there  is  the  tenor — fair  and  smooth, 
with  diamond-rings,  a  lofty  expression, 
and  a  cool  and  critical  eye,  that  shows 
he    is    quite    accustomed  to    all  this. 
Then  there  is  the  stout,  red-bearded  man 
who  sings  bass,  and  plays  the  piano  for 
the  four  of  us,  and  is  very  fierce  in  the 
way  he  thumps  out  his  enthusiasm  about 
the  Queen,  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Army, 
and  the  Volunteers.    What  a  happy  way 
of  living  that  must  be  !    They  will  give 
us  a  nice  dinner  beforehand — in  a  room 
by  ourselves,  perhaps ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  return  thanks  for  it  in  an  emo- 
tional way,  so  that  all  the  waiters  shall 
stand  round  in  a  reverential  manner.  But 
when  that  is  over,  then  we  introduce  a 
few  songs — sprightly,  coquettish  songs, 
and  the  gentlemen  are  vastly  amused — 
and  you  think " 

*;  Well,  what  do  you  think  1 "  said  I, 
seeing  that  £ell  rather  hesitated. 

'*I  think,"  said  Tita,  with  a  smile, 
**  that  you  are  very  ungenerous,  Bell,  in 
remembering  so  much  of  what  you  saw 
the  other  night  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern.  Is  it  fair  to  recall, 
in  open  daylight,  in  the  cool  forenoon, 
the  imbecile  good-nature  and  exuberant 
loyalty  of  a  lot  of  gentlemen  who  have 
just  dined  9    I  wonder  how  many  of  the 


husbands  there  told  their  wives  what 
sums  they  signed  away  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wine  1 " 

"  I  dare  say,"  says  one  of  the  party, 
"  that  the  wives  would  be  sorry  to  see 
so  much  money  go  in  charity  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  squandered 
in  millinery  and  extravagances." 

"Don't  be  ill-tempered,  my  dear," 
says  Queen  Tita,  graciously.  "  Womea 
are  quite  as  charitable  as  men ;  and  they 
don't  need  a  guinea  dinner  to  make  them 
think  of  other  people.  That  is  a  sort 
of  charity  that  begins  at  home.  Pray 
how  much  did  you  put  down  ? " 

"  IS'othing.'' 

"  I  thought  so.  Go  to  a  charity  dinner, 
enjoy  yourself,  and  come  away  without 
giving  a  farthing !  You  would  not  find 
women  doing  that." 

"Only  because  they  have  not  the 
courage." 

"They  have  plenty  of  courage  in 
other  directions — in  getting  married, 
for  example,  when"  they  know  what  men 
are." 

"Knowing  that,  is  it  not  a  pity 
they  choose  to  make  martyrs  of  them- 
selves? Indeed,  their  anxiety  to  become 
martyrs  is  astonishing.  But  what  if  I 
say  that  in  the  next  published  list  of 
subscriptions  you  will  find  my  name 
diown  for  about  as  much  as  your  last . 
millinery  bill  came  to  ? " 

"I  think  that  a  good  deal  more 
likely,  for  I  know  the  state  of  philan- 
thropy into  which  men  get  at  a  public 
dinner — fathers  of  families,  who  ought 
to  remember  their  own  responsibilities, 
and  who  are  impatient  enough  if  any 
extra  bit  of  comfort  or  kindness  is 
wanted  for  their  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Some  such  trifling  matter  as  a  fur 
cloak,  for  instance,  that  is  bought  out 
of  a  Brighton  shop-window  for  sixty-five 
guineas,  and  is  only  worn  twice  or  thrice, 
because  some  other  woman  has  the 
neighbour  of  it." 

"That  is  not  true.  You  know  the 
weather  changed." 

"  The  weather  !  what  weather  ?  Ware 
you  at  Brighton  at  the  time  ?  " 

Titania  did  not  reply  for  a  consider- 
able tune.    Perhaps  she  was  thinking 
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of  some  crushing  epigram ;  but  at  all 
events  Bell  endeavoured  to  draw  her 
away  from  the  subject  by  pointing  out 
another  river,  and  asking  wliether  this  or 
the  (llym  at  Woodstock  was  the  stream 
associated  with  the  "Oxfordshire  Tra- 
gedy "  she  had  just  been  singing.  AVe 
discovered,  however,  that  this  small 
stream  was  also  the  Glym,  which  here 
winds  round  and  through  the  marshy 
country  that  Thomas  Warton  described.^ 
Eell  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
banks  by  the  river  at  this  part  were  not 
sullliciently  picturesque  for  the  scene  of 
the  song,  where  the  love-lorn  heroine 
sits  and  weeps  by  a  glassy  stream,  and 
complains  that  her  lover  is  now  wooing 
anotlier  maid. 

Meanwhile,  my  Lady  had  given  ex- 
pression to  the  rebellious  thoughts  pass- 
ing through  her  mind,  by  admonishing 
Castor  and  Pollux  slightly  3  and  these 
accordingly  were  going  forward  at  a 
rattling  pace.  We  rushed  through 
Enstone.  We  dashed  along  the  level 
highway  that  lies  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  Charlford  Farms  and 
tleythrop  Park.  We  sent  the  dust 
flying  behind  us  in  clouds  as  we 
scudded  down  to  Chipping  Norton; 
and  there,  with  a  fine  sweep,  we 
cantereil  up  the  incline  of  the  open 
■quare,  clattered  over  the  stones  in 
front  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  and 
pulled  up  with  a  noise  that  consi- 
derably astonished  the  quiet  village. 

This  lai-ge  open  space  gives  to 
Chipping  Norton  a  light  and  agreeable 
appearance ;  and  on  entering  the  big 
tall  inn  that  looks  down  over  the 
square,  we  found  everything  very 
cleanly,  bright,  and  comfortable.  The 
very  maid-servant  who  served  us  with 
lunch  was  a  model  of  maid-servants, 

^  **  Within  some  whispering  osier  isle, 

AVljore  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile ; 
And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 
Tlio  wintry  torrent's  oozy  stains ; 
l>(iioath  a  willow,  long  forsook. 
The  lishcT  seeks  his  eustom'd  nook  ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge, 
Til  at  crowns  the  curn»nt's  oavemed  edge, 
He  startles  from  the  bonlering  wood 
Tlie  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood." 

Ode  to  the  First  of  ApHl. 


and  was  a  very  handsome  young  woman 
besides,  with  shining  light-blue  eyes 
and  yellow  hair.  The  Lieutenant  at 
once  entered  into  a  polite  conversation 
with  her,  and  she  informed  Idm,  in 
answer  to  his  respectful  inquiries^  that 
she  had  just  come  from  Folkestone. 

'^  From  Folkestone  !  that  is  a  seaport 
— a  busy  place — a  large  town,  is  it 
not  ] " 

"  Yes,  there  teas  some  business  doing 
there,''  said  the  maid,  with  an  inflec- 
tion of  voice  which  rather  cast  discredit 
on  Chipping  Norton. 

"  Don't  you  find  this  place  dull  %  "  he 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  the  people  seem 
to  worry  themselves  much,"  she  replied 
with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  That  is  very  good  for  the  health/' 
said  the  Count  gravely.  "Now  I 
do  think  you  have  a  very  nice  and 
even  temper,  that  does  not  irritate 
you " 

But  here  my  Lady  and  her  companion 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  conveiaa- 
tion  ceased  ;  for  the  Lieutenant  had  at 
once  to  spring  up  and  take  chaige 
of  the  books,  maps,  and  scarves  that 
Bell  had  brought  in  with  her.  And 
then,  when  we  sat  down  to  lunch, 
he  was  entirely  engrossed  in  attend- 
ing to  her  wants,  insomuch  that  he 
was  barely  civil  to  the  more  elderly 
lady  who  had  from  the  first  been  his 
champion.  As  for  Bell,  what  had 
become  of  her  dislike  to  officers,  her 
antipathy  to  the  German  race,  her 
horror  of  Uhlans  ?  That  very  morning 
I  had  heard  on  good  authority  that 
Bell  had  been  asking  in  confidence 
whether  England  did  not  owe  a  great 
debt  to  Germany  for  the  gift  of  Pro- 
testantism which  that  countiy  had 
sent  us.  "  And  were  not  the  Prussians 
mostly  Protestant  1 "  asked  BelL  What 
answer  was  returned  I  do  not  know; 
for  Queen  Titania  is  strong  on  the 
point  that  the  word  "Protestant"  is  not 
scripturaL 

"  But  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  tell 
you,"  remarked  the  Lieutenant^  ''that 
this  morning,  when  Iwas  waHdngaboat 
in  Oxford,  I  came  into  the  theatre.     I 
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saw  some  bills  up ;  I  went  along  a  strange 
passage ;  I  found  an  iron  gate,  and  much, 
lime  and  stone,  and  things  like  that.    A 
man  came — I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  the 
theatre,  and  he  took  me  into  the  place, 
which  they  are  repairing  now.     Oh,  it 
is  a  very  dingy  place — small,  tawdry, 
with   ridiculous   scenes,    and    the    de- 
corations of  the  galleries  very  amusing 
and  dirty.     Why,  in  an  old  city,  with 
plenty  of  rich   and  intelligent  people, 
you  have  such  a  pitiful  little  theatre  ? — 
it  is  only  fit  for  a  country  green  and 
wandering  actors.    In  a  great  university 
town,  you  should  have  the  theatre  sup- 
pori;ed  by  the  colleges  and  the  bequests, 
and  hire  good  actors,  and  play  all  the 
best   dramas    of    your    great    writers. 
That  would  be  good   education — that 
would  be  a  good  compliment  to  pay  to 
your  great  dramatists.     But  here,  in  a 
city  where   you  have   much  learning, 
much  money,  much  of  your  young  men 
of  good   families   being  educated,  you 
have  only  a  dingy  small  show,  and  I 
suppose    it    is    farces    they  play,   and 
wretched  dramas,  for  the  townspeople 
and  the  farmers.     That  is   not    much 
respect    shown    to   your  best  authors 
by  your  learned  institutions." 

"  No  wonder  students  find  the  milli- 
ners* shops  more  attractive,"  said  Tita 
with  a  smile. 

"But  I  think  there  is  always  much 
interest  in  an  empty  theatre,"  con- 
tinued the  Lieutenant.  "  I  did  go  all 
over  this  poor  little  building,  and  saw 
how  it  imitated  the  deceptions  of  fine 
theatres  in  a  coarse  manner.  I  saw  the 
rude  scenes,  the  bad  traps,  the  curious 
arrangements,  which  I  do  not  think 
can  differ  much  from  the  theatre  which 
Shakespeare  himself  described,  where  a 
man  was  made  to  represent  a  city,  if 
I  am  right." 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  theatre,  I  suppose  1 "  I  say 
to  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Pray  tell  me  if  you  saw  anything 
else  in  Oxford  this  morning,"  says 
Tita,  hastily. 

"I  suppose  you  could  produce  a 
pantomime  yourself,"  I  observe  to  the 
young  man. 


**  Did  you  visit  any  more  of  the  col- 
leges?" says  Tita,  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Or  get  up  a  ballet  1 " 

"  Or  go  down  to  the  Isis  again  t " 

"Von  Rosen  was  rather  bewildered; 
but  at  last  he  stammered  out — 

"No,  Madame,  I  did  not  go  down  to 
the  river  this  morning.  I  walked  from 
the  theatre  to  the  hotel ;  for  I  remained 
much  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Yes,  I 
know  something  about  the  interior  of 
theatres.  I  have  been  great  friends  with 
the  managers  and  actors,  and  took  great 
interest  in  it..  I  used  to  be  much  behind 
the  stage— every  night  at  some  times ; 
and  that  is  very  curious  to  a  young  man 
who  likes  to  know  more  than  other 
people,  and  thinks  himself  wise  not  to 
believe  in  delusions.  I  think  it  is  G«ethe 
who  has  made  many  of  our  young  men 
like  to  know  stage-managers,  and  help 
to  arrange  pieces.  But  I  find  that  they 
always  end  by  being  very  muck  in  love 
with  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  then 
they  get  not  to  like  the  theatres,  for 
they  do  not  wish  everybody  to  admire 
her  and  be  allowed  to  look  at  her.  Thig 
is  very  good  for  the  theatre,  however ; 
for  they  take  many  boxes,  and  ask  their 
friends  to  accompany  them,  and  that 
pays  better  than  to  let  out  the  seats  by 
the  year  to  families.  Some  of  the  young 
men  make  light  of  this ;  others  are  more 
melancholy,  but  afterwards  they  have 
much  interest  in  some  theatres  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  associations." 

"  Oh,  Bell,"  exclaimed  Tita,  turning 
anxiously  to  our  companion,  "  did  you 
see  that  your  guitar  was  properly  put 
away,  or  has  it  been  left  lying  open  in 
the  phaeton  t " 

"  I  did  put  it  away,  Madame,"  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Tita.  "  I  am 
sure  if  some  of  those  ostlers  were  to 
have  their  curiosity  aroused,  we  should 
have  no  more  music  all  the  journey." 

And  thus,  having  got  the  Lieutenant 
away  from  rambling  reminiscences  of 
theatres,  the  little  woman  took  very 
good  care  he  should  not  return  to  them ; 
and  80  w«  finished  luncheon  without 
any  catastrophe  having  happened.  Bell 
had  been  sitting  very  quietly  daring 
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these  revelationa,  scarcely  liftinjj  her 
o.yes  from  the  table,  and  maintaininpf 
an  appoaitince  of  studied  indifierence. 
Why  should  she  care  about  the  mention 
<)f  any  actress,  or  any  dozen  of  actresses  1 
My  Lady's  anxiety  was  obviously  uu- 
necessarv. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A   MOONLIGHT   NIGHT. 


*.i  n 


Till  the  Hve-hng  da^ilujhf  fivl : 
Then  to  the  spicy  nvt-broirii  alr^ 
With  storicjf  told  of  viany  afait^ 
Jloicfiicry  Mah  the  junkets  cat.'* 

OnirpixG  XoRTON  is  supplied  with  all 
the  coiiit'orts  of  life.  Before  leaving  for 
the  nioro  inhospitable  regions  in  which 
we  are  to  pass  the  night,  we  take  a 
leisurely  walk  through  the  curious  little 
town,  that  L<<  loosely  scattered  over  the 
side  of  a  steep  slope.  Here  civilization 
has  crowded  all  its  results  together ; 
and  Queen  Tita  is  asked  whether  she 
oould  not  forsake  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  and  exchange  that  hovering  be- 
tween Leatherhead  and  London,  which 
constitutes  her  existence,  for  a  plain  life 
in  this  small  country  town. 

"  Chemists'  shops  abound.  There 
is  a  subscription  reading-room.  There 
are  co-operative  stores.  A  theatre  in- 
vites you  to  amusement.  You  may 
have  Lloyd's  2sew%^  various  sorts  of 
sewing  machines,  and  the  finest  sherry 

from  the  wood " 

"  Along  with  a  Wesleyan  chapel,"  she 
says,  with  a  supercilious  glance  at  the 
rosi)ectahle,  if  somewhat  dull-looking 
little  ])uilding  that  fronts  the  main 
street. 

There  is  no  reply  possible  to  this  un- 
gracious sneer ;  for  who  can  reason,  as 
one  of  us  hints  to  her,  with  a  woman 
'^vho  would  spend  a  fortune  in  incense, 
if  only  she  had  it,  and  who  would  re- 
joice to  run  riot  in  tall  candles  ] 

Bell  takes  us  away  from  Chipping 
Norton,  the  Lieutenant  sitting  beside 
her  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  her 
pace  in  the  event  of  her  getting  into  a 
difficulty.  jFirst  the  road  dips  down  by 
a  precipitous  street,  then  it  crosses  a 


hollow,  in  which  there  are  some  build- 
ings of  a  manufactory,  a  tiny  rlTer,  and 
a  strip  of  common  or  meadow,  and  then 
it  ascends  to  the  high  countiy  beyond 
by  a  steep  hill.  On  the  summit  of  tlus 
liill  we  give  the  horses  a  rest  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  turn  to  look  at  the  small 
town  that  lies  underneath  us  in  the 
valley.  There  is  a  faint  haze  of  bine 
smoke  rising  from  the  slates  and  tiles. 
The  deadened  tolling  of  a  bell  xnarks 
the  conclusion  of  another  day's  labour : 
for  already  the  afternoon  is  wearing  on 
apace ;  and  so  we  turn  westward  again, 
and  set  out  upon  the  lofty  highway  that 
winds  onward  towards  the  setting  sun. 
Small  hamlets  fringe  the  road  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  while  elsewhere  our 
route  lies  between  stretches  of  heath 
and  long  fields.  And  still  the  highway 
ascends,  until  we  reach  the  verge  of  a 
great  slope ;  and,  behold !  there  lies  bo- 
fore  us  a  great  landscape,  half  in  gloom, 
half  in  the  dusky  yellow  light  of  the 
evening.  And  over  there,  partly  shut- 
ting out  the  dark  lines  of  hills  in  the 
west,  a  great  veil  of  rain  stretches  from 
the  sky  to  the  earth,  and  through  it  the 
sun  is  shining  as  through  ground  glass. 
But  so  far  away  is  this  pale  sheet  of 
yellow  mist,  that  we  seem  to  be  aboye  it, 
and  over  the  level  and  dark  landscape 
on  which  it  descends ;  and,  indeed, 
where  this  veil  ends,  the  sunlight 
sends  forth  long  shafts  of  radiance  that 
light  up  level  tracts  of  the  distant  and 
wooded  country.  What  fate  is  to  be- 
fall us  when  we  get  down  into  this 
plain,  and  go  forwmL  in  search  of  the 
unknown  hostelry  at  which  we  are  to 
pass  the  night  1 

"I  hope  the  rain  will  not  spread," 
says  Bell,  who  had  been  telling  us  of 
all  the  wonders  we  should  find  at 
Bourton-on-the-Ilill;  "but  even  if  it 
does  rain  to-night,  wo  shall  be  as  well 
off  on  a  hill  as  in  a  swamp." 

*^But  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,'*  says 
Tita,  "there  is  sure  to  be  a  comfort- 
able inn,  for  it  is  a  big  place ;  whereas 
Bourton-on-the-Hill  appears  to  be  only 
a  small  village,  and  we  may  find  there 
only  a  public- house." 

"  But  suppose  it  should  clear  1 "  says 
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Bell;  "  the  moon  will  be  larger  to-night, 
and  then  we  can  look  down  on  all  this 
level  country  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
We  have  not  had  a  night-walk  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  will  be  so  much  more 
I)lea8ant  than  being  down  in  the  mists 
of  a  marsh." 

"And  you  are  prepared  to  sleep  on  a 
couple  of  chairs  in  the  smoking-room  of 
a  public-house  ] "  I  ask  of  Miss  Bell. 

**  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  accommoda- 
tion of  some  kind,"  she  rei^lies,  meekly. 

*'0h,  I  am  quite  sure  Mademoiselle 
is  right ;  there  is  so  much  more  adven- 
ture in  going  to  this  small  place  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,"  cried  the  Lieutenant. 

Of  course  Mademoiselle  was  right 
I^Iademoiselle  was  always  right  now. 
And  when  that  was  understood,  Queen 
Titania  never  even  attempted  to  offer 
an  objection,  so  that  in  all  affairs  per- 
taining to  our  trip  the  rude  force  of 
numbers  triumphed  over  the  protests 
of  an  oppressed  and  long  -  suffering 
minority. 

But  only  change  the  relative  positions, 
and  then  what  a  difference  there  was! 
When  the  Lieutenant  hinted  in  the  re- 
motest way  that  Bell  might  do  so  and 
so  with  the  horses,  she  was  all  atten- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  her  career 
she  allowed  the  interests  of  justice  to 
moderate  her  partiality  for  Pollux. 
That  animal,  otherwise  the  best  of 
hoi-ses,  was  a  trifle  older  than  his  com- 
panion, and  had  profited  by  his  years  so 
far  as  to  learn  a  little  cunning.  Ho  had 
got  into  a  trick  accordingly  of  allowing 
Castor — the  latter  being  younger  and  a 
good  deal  **  freer  " — to  take  more  than 
his  share  of  the  work.  Pollux  had  ac- 
tXuired  the  art  of  looking  as  if  he  were 
perpetually  straining  at  the  collar,  while 
all  the  time  he  was  letting  his  neighbour 
exercise  to  the  full  that  willingness 
which  was  his  chief  merit,  l^ow  Bell 
had  never  interfered  to  alter  this  un- 
equal division  of  labour.  Queen  Tita 
knew  well  how  to  make  the  older  horse 
do  his  fair  share ;  but  Bell  encouraged 
him  in  his  idleness,  and  permitted  his 
companion  to  work  out  of  all  reason. 
Now,  however,  when  the  Lieutenant 
pointed  out  the  different  action  of  the 


horses,  and  said  she  should  moderate 
the  efforts  of  the  one,  while  waking  up 
the  other  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  she 
was  quite  obedient.  When  the  whip 
was  used  at  all — which  was  seldom 
enough,  for  both  horses  were  sufficiently 
free — it  was  Pollux  that  felt  the  silk. 
The  Lieutenant  fancied  he  was  giving 
Bell  lessons  in  driving,  whereas  he  was 
merely  teaching  her  submissiveness. 

That  golden  sheet  of  rain  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  west,  and  the  yellow 
light  had  sunk  further  and  further  down 
behind  far  bands  of  dark  cloud.  A 
grey  dusk  was  falling  over  the  green 
landscape,  and  the  birds  were  growing 
mute  in  the  woods  and  the  hedges.  In 
the  pervading  silence  we  heard  only  the 
patter  of  the  horses*  feet  and  the  light 
rolling  of  the  phaeton,  as  we  sped  on- 
ward down  the  long  slopes  and  along 
the  plain.  We  passed  Four -shire- 
Stone,  the  adjacent  shires  being  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Gloucester,  and  Ox- 
ford ;  and  then,  getting  on  by  a  piece 
of  common,  we  rattled  into  a  long  and 
straggling  village,  with  one  or  two  large 
and  open  thoroughfares. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh  was  asleep,  and 
we  left  it  asleep.  There  were  still  a 
few  men  lounging  about  the  comer 
public-house,  but  the, women  and  chil- 
dren had  all  retired  into  the  cottages 
from  the  chill  night-air.  In  some  of 
the  windows  the  light  of  a  candle  was 
visible.  The  dark  elms  behind  the 
houses  were  growing  darker. 

Between  Moreton  and  Bourton  you 
plunge  still  deeper  into  this  great  and 
damp  valley,  and  the  way  lies  through 
a  rich  vegetation  which  seems  to  have 
thriven  well  in  this  low  situation.  The 
hedges  along  the  roadside  are  magni- 
ficent; the  elms  behind  them  consti- 
tute a  magnificent  avenue  extending  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  miles ;  all  around 
are  dense  woods.  As  we  drove  rapidly 
through  this  country,  it  almost  seemed 
as  though  we  could  see  the  white  mists 
around  us,  although  the  presence  of  the 
vapour  was  only  known  to  us  by  the 
chilling  touch  of  the  air.  On  this 
July  night  we  grew  cold.  Tita  hoped 
there  would  be  a  fijre  at  the  hostelry  on. 
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tho  top  of  the  mouiitam,  and  slio  be- 
sought Bell  to  muffle  up  her  throat,  so 
that  we  should  not  be  deprived  of  our 
ballads  by  the  way. 

At  last  we  beheld  the  hill  before  us. 

"  It  is  not  very  like  the  Xiessen,"  says 
Tita. 

"  But  T  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  very 
good  inn  at  the  top,"  remarks  the  Lieu- 
tenant ;  "for  after  this  hill  the  people 
would  naturally  stop  to  rest  their 
horses." 

**  And  we  shall  get  up  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  as  wo  did  on  the  ^iessen  ]  "  asks 
Bell,  with  a  fine  innocence ;  for  she 
knows  tho  opinions  of  some  of  us  on 
tho  subject  of  early  rising.  "Do  you 
remember  the  fat  little  woman  who  had 
walked  up  all  by  herself,  and  who  came 
out  by  herself  in  the  morning,  and  ap- 
pealed to  us  all  to  tell  her  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  that  she  might  write 
them  down  ?  " 

"And  how  oddly  she  turned  up 
again  at  nearly  every  railway  station  we 
stopped  at,  with  all  her  luggage  around 
her  !  "  savs  Tita. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Bell,  "  she  is  still 
sailing  all  through  Europe  on  a  shoal  of 
bandboxes  and  portmanteaus.  I  wish 
I  could  draw  the  fat  little  woman 
balancing  herself  in  that  circle  of  lug- 
gage, you  know,  and  floating  about  com- 
fortably and  placidly  like  a  bottle 
bobbing  about  in  the  sea.  She  may 
have  drifted  up  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
this  time." 

"  I  think  we  have,"  says  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  is  leading  the  horses  up 
the  steep  hill,  and  who  rubs  his  chilled 
hands  from  time  to  time. 

AVe  reach  tho  centre  of  the  sti-aggling 
line  of  houses  which  must  be  Bourton, 
and,  behold !  there  is  no  inn.  In  the  dusk 
we  can  descry  the  tower  of  a  small 
church,  and  here  tho  cottages  thicken 
into  the  position  which  ought  to  be 
dominated  by  an  inn,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  such  thing.  Have  we 
climbed  this  precipitous  steep,  and  have 
Castor  and  Pollux  laboriously  dragged 
our  phaeton  and  luggage  up,  all  for 
nothing  ?  Tho  Count  asks  a  startled 
villager,  who  points  to  a  wayside  house 


standing  at  the  higher  extremity  of  the 
row.  Where  is  the  familiar  signboard, 
or  the  glowing  bar,  or  tho  entrance  to 
the  stables?  Von  Rosen  surrenders 
his  charge  of  the  horses,  and  walks 
into  the  plain-looking  house.  It  is  an 
inn.  We  begin  to  perceive  in  the  dusk 
that  a  small  board  over  the  doorway 
bears  the  name  of  *'  Seth  Dyde."  We 
find,  however,  instead  of  a  landlord, 
a  landlady — a  willing,  anxious,  ener- 
getic woman,  who  forthwith  sets  to  work 
to  take  our  party  into  this  odd  little 
place.  For  dinner  or  supper,  just  as  we 
choose  to  call  it,  she  will  give  us  ham 
and  eggs,  with  either  tea  or  beer.  She 
will  get  two  bedrooms  for  us  ;  and  per- 
haps the  single  gentleman  will  accept  a 
shake- down  in  the  parlour.  In  that 
room  a  fire  is  lit  in  a  trice ;  a  lamp  is 
brought  in  ;  and  presently  the  cheerful 
blaze  in  the  huge  fire-place  illuminates 
the  curious  old-fashioned  chamber,  with 
its  carpets,  and  red  table-cloth,  and 
gloomy  furniture.  A  largo  tray  appears — 
an  ornamental  teapot  is  produced. 
Sounds  are  heard  of  attendants  whip- 
ping through  the  place — so  anxious  and 
so  dexterous  is  this  good  woman.  And 
Queen  Tita,  who  is  merciless  in  one 
respect,  examines  the  cups,  saucers,  forks 
and  knives,  and  deigns  to  express  her 
sense  of  the  creditable  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  solitary  inn. 

Meanwhile,  the  horses. 

'*  Oh,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  coming  in 
out  of  the  dark,  "I  have  found  a 
famous  fellow — the  first  man  I  have 
seen  in  England  who  does  his  work 
well  with  grooming  a  horse.  He  is  an 
excellent  fellow — I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it.  The  horses  are  well  off  this 
night,  I  can  assure  you — ^you  will  see 
how  good  they  look  to-morrow  mom- 
mg. 

*^  It  is  strange  so  good  an  ostler 
should  be  found  here,"  remarks  Tita. 

"  But  he  is  not  an  ostler,"  replies  the 
Lieutenaut,  nibbing  his  hands  at  the 
fire ;  *'  he  is  a  groom  to  some  gentleman, 
near.  The  ostler  is  away.  He  does 
his  work  as  a  favour,  and  ho  does  it  bo 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  must  keep 
some  racing  horses." 
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**  How  do  you  manage  to  find  out  all 
these  things  about  the  people  you 
meet  ?"  asked  Titania,  with  a  gracious 
smile. 

"Find  out!"  replied  the  tall  young 
man,  with  his  blue  eyes  staring.  "  Ido  not 
think  I  find  out  any  more  than  others. 
It  is  people  talk  to  you.  And  it  is 
better  to  know  a  little  of  a  man  you 
give  your  horses  to — and  there  is  some 
time  to  talk  when  you  are  seeing  after 
the  horses — and  so — that  is  perhaps 
why  they  tell  me." 

"  But  you  have  not  to  see  about  horses 
when  you  are  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  young  lady 
there  tells  you  about  the  milliners*  shops 
and  the  students,"  says  my  Lady. 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,'*  re- 
marks the  Lieutenant,  as  if  that  were 
sufficient  explanation. 

"  But  you  talk  to  every  one,  whether 
they  are  young  ladies,  or  innkeepers, 
or  grooms :  is  it  to  perfect  your  pro- 
nunciation of  English  ? " 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  said  the  young 
man,  probably  glad  to  arrive  at  any 
solution  of  the  problem. 

"Then  you  ought  not  to  speak  to 
ostlers." 

"  But  there  is  no  ostler  who  talks  so 
very  bad  as  I  do — I  know  it  is  very, 

very  bad " 

"I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,"  says 
Bell,  quite  warmly,  but  looking  down ; 
"  I  think  you  speak  very  good  English — 
and  it  is  a  most  difficiilt  language  to 
pronounce — and  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
Germans  who  can  speak  it  as  freely  as 
you  can." 

"  All  that  is  a  very  good  compliment, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh 
that  caused  Bell  to  look  rather  embar- 
rassed. "I  am  very  glad  if  I  could 
think  that,  but  it  is  impossible.  And 
as  for  freedom  of  speaking — oh,  yes, 
you  can  speak  freely,  comfortably,  if  you 
are  going  about  the  country,  and  meeting 
strangers,  and  talking  to  any  one,  and 
not  caring  whether  you  mistake  or  not  j 
but  it  is  different  when  you  are  in  a  room 
with  very  polite  English  ladies  who  are 
strangers  to  you — and  you  are  introduced 
— and  you  do  not  know  how  to  say  those 


little  sentences  that  are  proper  to  the 
time.  That  is  very  difficult — very 
annoying.  But  it  is  very  surprising  the 
number  of  your  English  ladies  who  have 
learned  German  at  school ;  while  the 
French  ladies,  they  know  nothing  of 
that,  or  of  anything  that  is  outside  Paris. 
I  do  think  them  the  most  useless  of 
women — ^very  nice  to  look  at,  and  very 
charming  in  their  ways,  perhaps — but 
not  sensible,  honest,  frank  like  the 
English  women,  and  not  famUiar  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  world,  and  not 
ready  to  see  the  troubles  of  other  people. 
But  your  Englishwoman  who  is  very 
frank  to  be  amused  and  can  eigoy 
herself  when  there  is  a  time  for  that — 
who  is  generous  in  time  of  trouble,  and  is 
not  afraid,  and  can  be  firm  and  active 
and  yet  very  gentle,  and  who  does  not 
think  always  of  herself,  but  is  ready  to 
help  other  people,  and  can  look  after  a 
house,  and  manage  affairs — that  is  a 
better  kind  of  woman,  I  think — more 
to  be  trusted — more  of  a  companion — 
oh,  there  is  no  comparison  !" 

All  this  time  the  Lieutenant  was  busy 
stirring  up  the  fire,  and  placing  huge 
lumps  of  coal  on  the  top ;  and  he  had 
obviously  forgotten  that  he  was  saying 
these  things  to  two  Englishwomen. 
Tita  seemed  rather  amused,  and  kept 
looking  at  Bell  ]  Bell  said  nothing,  but 
pretended  to  be  arranging  the  things  on 
the  table.  When  the  Lieutenant  came 
back  from  the  fire,  he  had  apparently 
forgotten  his  complimentary  speech ; 
and  was  regarding  with  some  curiosity 
the  mighty  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  that 
had  come  in  for  our  supper. 

That  was  a  very  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable repast,  ^^en  the  chUl  of  driving 
through  the  fogs  of  the  plain  had  worn 
off,  we  found  that  it  was  not  so  very 
cold  up  here  on  the  hill.    A  very  liberal 
and  honest  appetite  seemed  to  prevail ; 
and  there  was  a  tolerable  attack  made 
on  the  ample  display  of  ham  and  eggs. 
As  for  the   beer  that  our  Lieutenant 
drank,   it  is  not   fair   to   tell  stories. 
He  said  it  was  good  beer,  to  begin  with. 
Then  he  thought  it  was  excellent  beer. 
At  length  he  said  be  had  not  tasted 
better  since  he  left  London. 
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Women  get  accustomed  to  many 
things  during  the  course  of  a  rambling 
journey  like  this.  You  should  have 
seen  how  naturally  Queen  Tita  brought 
forth  the  bezique- cards  directly  after 
su[)per,  and  how  unthinkingly  Bell 
fetched  some  matches  from  the  mantel- 
piece and  placed  them  on  the  table. 
My  Lady  had  wholly  forgotten  her 
ancient  horror  of  cigar  smoke — in  any 
case,  as  she  pointed  out,  it  was  other 
])eo pie's  houses  we  were  poisoning  with 
the  odour.  As  for  Bell,  she  openly 
declared  that  she  enjoyed  the  scent  of 
cigars ;  and  that  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
suninier  evening,  it  W8w  as  pleasant  to 
her  as  the  perfume  of  the  wild  roses  or 
the  campions. 

However,  there  was  no  bezique.  We 
foil  to  talking.  It  became  a  question 
as  to  which  could  find  the  freshest 
phrases  and  the  strongest  adjectives  to 
describe  his  or  her  belief  that  this  was 
the  only  enjoyable  fashion  of  travelling. 
The  abuse  that  was  poured  upon  trains, 
stations,  railway  porters,  and  the  hurry 
of  cabs  in  the  morning,  was  excessive. 
Time-tables  of  all  sorts  were  spoken  of 
with  an  animosity  which  was  wonderful 
to  observe  when  it  came  along  with 
the  soft  and  pleasant  undertones  of  our 
Bonny  Bell's  voice.  Tita  said  she 
should  never  go  abroad  any  more. 
The  Lieutenant  vowed  that  England 
>vas  the  most  delightful  country  in  the 
world  to  drive  through.  The  present 
vn:iter  remarked  that  the  Count  had 
much  to  see  yet ;  whereupon  the  foolish 
young  man  declared  he  could  seek  for 
no  pleasanter  days  than  those  he  had 
just  spent,  and  wished,  with  some  un- 
necessary emphasis,  that  they  might  go 
on  for  ever.  At  this  moment  Bell  rose 
and  went  to  the  window. 

Then  we  heard  an  exclamation.  Look- 
ing round,  we  found  the  shutters  open, 
and  lo  !  through  the  window  we  could 
see  a  white  glare  of  moonlight  falling 
into  the  empty  thoroughfare,  and  strik- 
ing on  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way. 

*'  It  cannot  be  very  cold  outside," 
remarks  the  young  lady. 

"Bell!"    cries    Queen    Tita,    "you 


don't  mean  to  go  out  at  this  time  of 
night ! " 

"  Why  not,  Madame  ? "  says  the  Lieu- 
tenant "Was  it  not  agreed  before 
we  came  up  the  hill  ?  And  when  could 
you  get  a  more  beautiful  night  1  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
sunrise  from  the  top  of  the  Nieseen." 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  so,"  says  my  Lady, 
with  a  gentle  courtesy,  '^  by  all  means 
let  us  go  out  for  a  little  walk." 

That  is  the  way  a£fairs  began  to  be 
ordered  about  to  suit  the  fancies  of  those 
young  nincompoops.  What  little  ves- 
tige of  authority  remained  with  the 
eldest  of  the  group  was  exerted  to  secure 
a  provision  of  shawls  and  rugs.  Bell 
was  not  lotL  She  had  a  very  pretty  grey 
shawl.  She  had  also  a  smart  little  giey 
hat,  which  suited  it;  and  as  the  hat 
was  trimmed  with  blue,  the  grey  shawl 
could  not  have  a  prettier  decoration 
than  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  guitar. 
Who  proposed  it  I  cannot  say ;  but 
Bell  had  her  guitar  with  her  when  we 
went  out  into  the  bright  wonder  of  the 
moonlight. 

Bourton-on-the-Hill  was  now  a  mass 
of  glittering  silver,  and  sharp,  black 
shadows.  Below  us  we  could  see  the  dark 
tower  of  the  church,  gleaming  grey  on 
the  one  side ;  then  a  mass  of  houses  in 
deep  shadow,  with  a  radiance  shining 
from  their  tiles  and  slates;  then  the  grey 
road  down  the  hill,  and  on  one  side  of 
it  a  big  wall,  with  its  flints  sparkling. 
But  when  we  got  quite  to  the  summit, 
and  clambered  on  to  a  small  piece  of 
common  where  were  some  felled  trees, 
what  words  can  describe  the  extra- 
ordinary view  that  lay  around  us  1  The 
village  and  its  small  church  seemed  to 
be  now  half-way  down  the  hill;  whereas 
the  great  plain  of  the  landscape  appeared 
to  have  risen  high  up  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  where  the  almost  invisible  stars 
met  the  dark  woods  of  Oxfordshire. 
Over  this  imposing  breadth  of  wood 
and  valley  and  meadow — with  its  dark 
lines  of  trees,  its  glimmerings  of  farm- 
houses, and  winding  streams — the  flood 
of  moonlight  lay  so  softly  that  the  world 
itself  seemed  to  have  grown  clear  fiom 
imdemeath    There  were  none  of  the 
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"wild  glares  of  white  surfaces,  and  the 
ebony  blackness  of  shadows  which 
threw  everything  around  us  into  sharp 
outline ;  but  a  far-reaching  and  mellow 
glamour  that  showed  us  the  mists  lying 
along  the  river-tracks,  and  only  revealed 
to  us  the  softened  outlines  and  con- 
figurations of  the  land.  If  there  had 
been  a  ruddy  light  in  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh,  we  should  have  seen  it;  but  the 
distant  village  seemed  dead ;  and  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  great  tract  of  wooded 
country  around  it,  was  whitened  over 
by  this  softened  and  silent  and  almost 
sepulchral  radiance  that  lay  somehow 
between  the  dark  blue  vault  overhead 
and  the  vast  plain  beneath.  It  was  but 
a  young  moon,  but  the  exceeding  rarity 
of  the  air  lent  strength  to  its  radiance. 

"Does  not  moonlight  give  you  the 
impression  that  you  can  hear  far  ? "  said 
Bell  in  a  rather  low  voice,  as  if  the 
silence  and  the  stars  had  overawed  her. 
"  It  is  like  frost.  You  fancy  you  could 
hear  bells  ringing  a  hundred  nules  across 
the  clear  air." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  will  let  us  hear 
your  singing  in  this  stillness  1 "  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  No,  I  cannot  sing  now,"  she  said ; 
and  the  very  gentleness  of  her  voice  for- 
bade him  to  ask  again. 

We  passed  along  the  road.  The  night 
air  was  sweet  with  the  odour  of  flowers. 
Out  in  the  west,  where  the  moonlight 
was  less  strong,  the  stars  were  faintly 
twinkling.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  a  sound 
had  been  uttered  anywhere  in  the 
world,  it  must  have  been  carried  to  us 
on  this  height.  "We  were  as  gods  up 
here  in  the  cold  sky  and  the  moonlight; 
and  far  over  the  earth,  sleep  had  sealed 
the  lips  and  the  eyes  of  those  poor 
creatures  who  had  forgotten  their  sor- 
rows for  a  time.  Should  we  send  them 
dreams  to  sweeten  their  lives  by  some 
glimpses  of  a  world  different  from  their 
own,  and  cause  them  to  awaken  in  the 
morning  with  some  reminiscence  of  the 
trance  in  their  softened  memories  ?  Or 
would  it  not  be  better  to  drown  them 
in  the  fast  and  hard  sleep  of  fatigue,  so 
that  the  dawn  might  bring  them  a  firmer 


heart  and  no  vanity  of  wishes  %  Gods 
as  we  were,  we  had  no  care  for  ourselves. 
It  was  enough  to  be.  Could  not  the 
night  last  for  ever,  and  keep  us  up  here 
near  the  stars,  and  give  us  content  and 
an  absolute  want  of  anxiety  for  the 
morrow  ?  Queen  Titania  wandered  on 
as  if  she  were  in  an  enchanted  gar- 
den, followed  by  a  black  shadow  on 
the  gleaming  white  road ;  and  her 
face,  with  all  its  gentleness  and  deli- 
cacy, seemed  to  have  gained  something 
of  a  pale  and  wistful  tenderness  as 
the  white  light  shone  down  over  the 
dark  woods  and  crossed  our  path.  As 
for  Bell — but   who    can    describe  the 

• 

grace  of  the  figure  that  walked  before 
us — the  light  touching  the  grey  shawl, 
and  the  fine  masses  of  brown  hair  that 
hung  all  around  the  shapely  neck,  and 
the  flat,  small  shoulders  ?  We  four  were 
in  England,  sure  enough ;  but  it  seemed 
to  us  then  that  we  were  very  mach 
alone,  and  about  as  near  to  the  starry 
world  as  to  the  definite  landscape  lying 
far  away  on  the  plain. 

We  turned,  however,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  road  did  not  lead  to  any 
view  of  the  western  country.  It  seemed 
to  run  along  a  high  level,  cutting  through 
between  sand-pits,  farms,  and  woods; 
and  so  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  bit 
of  common  overlooking  Bourton,  and 
there  we  had  a  few  minutes'  rest  before 
getting  into  the  small  inn,  whose  win- 
dows were  gleaming  red  into  the  white 
moonlight. 

"  Now  you  must  sing  to  us  something. 
Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant; 
"and  here  is  a  fine  big  tree  cut 
down,  that  we  can  all  sit  on  ;  and  you 
shall  appear  as  Apollo  in  disguise, 
charming  the  natives  of  this  landscape 
with  your  song." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
Apollo  sang,"  said  Bell — sitting  down, 
nevertheless,  and  taking  the  guitar  from 
her  companion. 

"  That  is  no  matter.  You  must  think 
yourself  some  one  else — why  not  Zerlina, 
in  this  strange  place,  and  you  see  Fra 
Diavolo  sitting  alone  on  the  rock,  and  you 
sing  of  him  ?  This  is  a  very  good  place 
for  highwaymen.   I  have  no  doubt  they 
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have  sat  here,  and  watched  the  gentle- 
man's carriage  come  up  the  road  beneath ; 
and  then,  hey !  with  a  rush  and  a  flourish 
of  pistols,  and  a  seizing  of  the  horses, 
and  Madame  shrieks  in  the  carriage, 
and  her  husband,  trembling,  but  talking 
very  brave,  gives  up  his  money,  and 
drives  on,  with  much  swearing,  but 
very  contented  to  have  no  hurt." 

**  You  are  very  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  highway  robbers,"  said  Bell,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  an  Uhlan,"  he 
replied  gravely. 

Two  at  least  of  the  party  startled  the 
midnight  air  with  their  laughter  ov^r 
this  unintentional  rebuke;  but  Bell, 
conscious  of  past  backslidings,  seemed 
rather  discomfited,  and  hastened  to  say 
that  she  would,  if  he  pleased,  sing  the 
song  in  which  Zerlina  describes  the 
bandit. 

She  sang  it,  too,  very  charmingly,  in 
that  strange  silence.  Knowing  that  we 
could  not  well  see  her  face,  she  lent 
herself  to  the  character,  and  we  could 
hear  the  terror  of  Zerlina  thrilling 
through  her  experiences  of  the  dreaded 
Diavolo.  "  Diavolo  !  Diavolo  !  "  the 
dark  woods  around  us  seemed  to  say. 
"Diavolo!  Diavolo!"  throbbed  the 
bass  strings  of  the  guitar;  and  the 
girl's  voice  trembled  in  its  low  tones 
as  she  pronounced  the  name.  If  any 
lonely  stranger  had  been  passing  along 
the  highway  at  this  hour,  what  would 
he  have  thought  of  this  strange  thing, — 
a  beautiful  girl  seated  overhead,  amid 
the  stais,  apparently,  with  the  moon- 
liglit  striking  on  her  exquisite  face  and 
her  niassos  of  hair,  while  she  sang  in  a 
low  and  impassioned  voice,  and  struck 
chords  i'roni  some  strange  instrument? 
Would  si  10  not  appear  as  some  wild 
vision  of  the  Lorelei  ?  Or,  considering 
that  companions  were  visible,  and  some 
talking'  and  jesting  occasionally  heard, 
might  not  this  l)ea  company  of  strolling 
play-actors,  such  as  all  honest  persons 
were  aforetime  conjured  to  discounte- 
nance and  suppress  1  ^ 

^  "All  ]»t;r3ons  concerned  are  hereby  desired 
to  take  iiuticH  of  and  suppress  all  mounte- 
bank/;, rope-dancers,  ballad -singers,  &c.  that 


You  know  that  when  Zerlina  has 
sung  the  first  verses  of  her  dramatic 
song,  Diavolo,  disguised  as  a  marqnis, 
suddenly  rises  and  sings  the  condading 
verse  himselfl  Bell  accordingly  handed 
the  guitar  to  Count  von  Rosen,  with  a 
pretty  smile.  But  would  a  young  man, 
on  such  a  night,  sing  a  baUad  about  a 
mere  bandit?  No!  The  Lieutenant 
was  not  averse  to  act  the  character  of 
Diavolo,  so  far  as  his  minstrelfly  went^ 
but  he  adopted  one  of  his  gentler  mooda 
Lightly  running  his  fingers  oyer  the 
strings,  he  began  to  sing  of  Agneee  la 
ZitelLi)  and  how  had  he  learned  to 
soften  his  voice  so  ?  The  pretty  Agnea 
was  told  that  she  was  as  sweet  as  the 
Spring,  and  then  she  is  made  to  call 
forth  her  lover  because  the  night  is  ao 
fair — so  much  fiEdrer  than  the  day-^-and 
so  silent.  'Tis  a  pleasant  barcarole^  and 
conveys  a  message  as  well  as  another. 
But  lest  he  should  be  thought  too  bold, 
probably,  our  Uhlan  rose  abruptly  when 
ho  had  finished  the  song,  and  aaid 
lightly,  with  a  laugh — 

'*  There  1  was  not  that  touching  enougjh 
for  Diavolo?  He  was  a  very  accom- 
plished person,  to  have  all  the  rough 
delights  of  a  brigand,  and  then  go  about 
dressed  as  a  marquis,  and  amuse  liimoAlf 
with  adventures.  I  think  they  treated 
him  badly  in  the  end,  if  I  do  remember 
right" 

Bell  did  not  answer.  She  had  got 
back  the  guitar.  Apparently  she  was 
looking  far  down  over  the  moonlit  plain 
— ^her  eyes  grown  distant  and  thoughtful 
— and  as  her  fingers  wandered  over  the 
strings,  we  heard,  almost  as  in  a  dream, 
the  various  careless  notes  shape  them- 
selves into  a  melody — a  wild,  sad  me- 
lody, that  seemed  to  breathe  the  tender- 
ness and  the  melancholy  of  this  still 
night.  ''  Silent,  0  Moyle,  be  the  sound 
of  thy  waters'* — ^perhaps  that  was  the 
air ;  or  perhaps  it  was  the  heart-break- 
have  not  a  licence  from  the  Master  of  his 
Majesty's  Kevels  (wliich  for  the  present  year 
are  all  printed  with  black  letters,  and  the 
king's  arms  in  red)  .  .  .  and  all  those  that 
have  licences  with  red  and  black  letters,  aroto 
come  to  the  office  to  change  them  for  lieeneea 
as  they  are  now  altered.     April  17,  1684." 
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ing  "  Coolin" — one  could  scarcely  say ; 
but  when  at  last  we  heard  no  more  of 
it,  Tita  rose  and  said  we  must  go  in- 
doors. There  was  something  quite  re- 
gretful in  her  tone.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
were  bidding  good-bye  to  a  scene  not 
soon  to  be  met  with  again. 

The  Lieutenant  gave  his  hand  to  Bell, 
and  assisted  her  down  the  steep  bank 
into  the  road  ;  and  we  passed  on  until 
the  window  of  the  inn  was  found  glim- 
mering red  through  the  moonlight.  We 
cast  a  passing  glance  around.  Bourton 
lay  beneath  us,  asleep.  The  great  land- 
scape beyond  remained  dark  and  silent 
under  the  luminous  whiteness  of  the  air. 
The  silence  seemed  too  sacred  to  be 
broken. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Tita  to  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  I  hope  you  have  spent  at  least 
one  pleasant  evening  with  us  on  this 
journey." 

"I  have  spent  many,  Madame,''  he 
said,  earnestly,  **  and  many  very  pleasant 
mornings  and  days,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  great  many  more.  I  do  think 
we  four  ought  to  turn  vagrants — gipsies, 
you  call  them — and  go  away  altogether, 
and  never  go  back  any  more  to  a  large 
town." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Bell  1 "  asked  Tita, 
with  a  kindly,  if  half- mischievous, 
look. 

**  I  suppose  we  get  to  Worcester  to- 
morrow," said  Bell,  with  not  much  ap- 
pearance of  joy  in  her  face ;  and  then 


she  bade  good-night  to  us  all,  and  left 
with  my  Lady. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  Lieutenant^ 
with  an  impatient  flinging  down  of  his 
cap  on  the  table.  "  That  is  what  inter- 
feres with  all  our  pleasure.  You  go 
away  on  the  most  delightful  excursion 
in  the  world — you  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes,  and  pleasant  companions, 
and  freedom — everything  you  can  wish ; 
and  then  the  young  lady  who  ought  to 
be  more  happy  than  anyone — ^who  is 
at  the  time  of  life  to  have  no  care  but 
to  enjoy  her  prettiness  and  her  good 
temper,  and  all  that — who  is  the  plea- 
sant ornament  of  the  excursion,  and  is 
a  great  delight  to  all  of  us — then  she  is 
vexed  and  frightened  because  that  this 
— ^this — ^this  contemptible  fellow  threa- 
tens to  meet  her  in  one  of  those  big 
towns.  Sacker-rrrrr-ment !  I  do  hope 
he  will  come  and  have  it  over — ^but  if 
he  is  annoying — if  he  vexes  her  any 
more " 

Thus  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  happiest 
circumstances.  But  at  last  there  comes 
a  time  for  sleep.  And  soon  this  solitary 
inn  on  the  hill  was  as  quiet  and  peace- 
ful as  the  great  world  outside,  where 
the  moonlight  seemed  to  have  hushed 
the  very  winds  to  rest,  and  where  the 
fair  woods  and  the  streams  and  the  low 
hiUs  along  the  edge  of  the  land  lay  still 
and  dark  under  the  cold  majesty  of  the 
stars. 


[Note  hy  Queen  Titaniay  written  at  Worcester  on  the  evenxng  of  the  following  day, — ^Any 
comment  of  mine  on  the  foregoing  is  at  the  moment  unnecessary ;  we  have  other  matters  to 
engage  our  attention.  Arthur  has  come,  I  can  find  no  words  to  express  the  deep  and  serioiu 
annoyance  which  this  escapade  is  likely  to  cause.  All  our  plans  may  be  upset ;  for  he  can 
scarcely  explain  his  present  wild  proceedings  without  provokmg  some  sort  of  final  a^eement 
with  Bell.  And  suppose  she  should  consent  to  be  engaged  to  him,  how  are  we  to  continue  our 
journey  ?  Of  course  he  will  not  allow  her  :  if  he  had  not  disliked  it,  he  would  not  be  here  now. 
Certainly,  1  think  Bell  has  acted  imprudently ;  for  I  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  answer  hit 
letter,  he  would  be  sure  to  imagine  all  manner  of  things,  and  come  and  see  her.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  she  is,  I  fear,  in  a  great  dilemma ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  avoid  either 
refusing  him  altogether,  or  consenting  to  everything  that  he  asks.  And  as  we  can't  continue 
our  journey  till  Monday,  he  will  have  a  whole  day  to  persecute  her  into  giving  him  an  answer  of 
some  kind  ;  and  then  she  is  so  foolishly  good-hearted  that,  if  he  is  omy  pathetic  enough,  the 
will  say  "yes "  t«  everything.  It  is  Tnost  provoking.  If  we  could  only  get  this  one  day  orer, 
and  him  back  to  London  /] 

To  he  continued. 
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[The  foUowinp:,  for  the  most  part  almost  self- 
evident,  remarks  were  drawn  uj)  a  few  years 
ago,  but  somehow  laid  a,sidc.  Since  this 
aiticle  was  sent  to  London,  l)r.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.r.,  iias  published  an  excellent  address  on 
the  conquirative  value  of  Examining  Boards 
and  Touching  Universities.  I  have  also  been 
referred  to  Chajitcr  VII.  of  Mr.  Helps' 
**  Tlioii;:ht8  uiK<n  Government,"  in  which 
there  are  isome  very  telling  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Competitive  Examinations.  But 
I  liave  not  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the 
contents  of  either  of  these  papers.  The 
j,Tonntl  liere  occi  pied  is  far  less  extensive  than 
that  of  Dr.  Pbiyfeir  or  of  Mr.  Iiel])8,  and 
tlie  point  of  view  somewhat  different.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  inherent  liadness  of  a 
system,  that  it  should  be  found  demonstrably 
bad  ficni  more  jvoints  of  view  than  one.  It 
may  be  asked  why,  as  my  remarks  are  self- 
evident,  I  have  punlished  them.  The  answer 
is,  that  things  w-liich  are  self-evident  are  pre- 
cisely those  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
paying  no  attention  whatever.  The  conse- 
(luences  (.f  sucli  neglect  in  the  present  instance 
will  be  not  merely  serious,  but  sudden  ;  and  a 
single  stei)  taken  in  the  wrong  direction  may 
render  it  fur  ever  after  impossible  Ut  regain 
even  our  picsent  condition.] 

Tnn    course    of    nature  when   left   to 
itself,   ;is  in  tlie  rei)roduction  of   wild 
planir  and  animals,  is  startlingly  dill'er- 
ent  frum  its  Gouree  when  directed  bv  the 
ca])ri(:is  of  finite  intelligence  to  the  form- 
ation of  fancy  tulips  and  pigeons.    Lut 
far  iiioro  startling  is  the  procei?s  by  which 
on<*  Unite  intelligence  attempts  to  judge 
of  utluTt*,  es})ccially  as  to  their  relative 
iitncss  for  positions  of  tnist  and  difhculty. 
The  consideration  of  the  value  of  this 
mysterious  process  of  Artificial  Selectictn, 
or  Kxamination  as  it  is  generally  called, 
is  at  present  (tnorniously  more  important 
to   the  future  of  the  empire  than  any 
mere  speculation  in  science. 

Sev«'ial  syniptums  appear  to  indicate 
that  Avc  are  ap])roaching  a  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  selection,  whether  it  be 
for  rnivcrsity  degrees  or  University 
Chairs  for  licence  to  practi>e  in  !Medi- 
cine,  or  for  those  lower  civil  and  military 
a])poiiitments  which  involve  subsequent 


promotion  by  eenioritj'.  The  creation 
of  so-called  X^niversities,  ivbose  sole 
function  is  to  examine;  the  proposed 
migratory  medical  Examining  Boards; 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Univeiaities  in 
each  division  of  the  kingdom  into  great 
examining  works*  (a  step  mncli  desired 

1  *'  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  tho  Univeiaity,  at 
])reseiit,  giv<.'s  the  nmonnt  and  quality  clt  in- 
struction which  the  country  really  danands. 
When  wc  succeed,  as  I  hope  wo  ahall  soon  do^ 
in  developing  a  greater  desire  for  Honour^ 
our  present  system  ....  will  without  effort 
adjust  its  teaching  to  the  increased  demand. 
....  Another  ])iece  of  advice  which  ia  con- 
stantly forced  upon  us  is  that  the  Scottish 
Universities  should  iiiei^  themselyes  in  one 
National  University,  of  which  each  would  then 
be  merely  a  College  ;  an  idea  worthy  of  Pro- 
crustes, or  rather  of  a  diill-sei^geant.    With- 
out dispaiiigcuivnt  to  tho  other  Universities 
....  we  desire  to  retain  our  own  stature, 
our  traditional  glories,  and,  it  may  be,  even 
our  peculiarities.     We  objert  to  being  pmned 
off  here  and  pulled  out  there,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  future  possibility  of  our 
being    distinguished    from    our    neighbonrs. 
The.    exi>erinient   has   already    been     tried; 
and  what  is  the  result?    In  Cambridge,    a 
group    of    seventeen    colleges     forms     one 
University.      Trofessorial  lectures  count   as 
nothing  in  their  teaching.    Even  tho  college 
tutors   and    lecturers    take    but  smaU  part 
in  the  prwess  of  education.     l*rivato  tntorn, 
*  Coaches  '  there,   *  Grinders  *  wc  should  call 
them,  eugerly  scanning  examination  papei-K 
of   former    years,   and   mysteriously  iindiu^ 
out  the  iMM'uliiirilies  of  the  Moderators  and 
Kxan liners  luider  whose  hands  their  pupils 
are  doomed  to  pass,  spend  tlieir  lives  iu  dis- 
covering which  ]»ages  of  a  text-book  a  man 
ought  to  rend,  and  which  will  not  be  likely 
to  *;w*/.'     'ilie  value  of  any  ])ortion  as   an 
inU'liectuiil  excn.ise  is  never  thought  of ;  the 
all-inij)ort:int  (picstionis, — Is  U  likely  tohe act  f 
I  s]K'ak  with  no  lioiTor  of,  or  aversion  to,  such 
men  ;  I  wus  one  of  them  myself,  and  thought 
it  j)erfeetly  natural,  as  they  ull  do.    Hut  1  hope 
tliut  su<'li  a  system  nnty  never  be  introduced 
here  ;  and,  as  the  most  effectual  preservative, 
let  us  avoid  amalgamation.   I>ot  us  unite,  if  vu 
can,  with  anoth<T  Seottish  University,  in  send*- 
ing  a  member  to  Parliament  .  .  .  but  .let  ua 
} •reserve  our  individuality,  and  remain  to  all 
time  the  Univei-sity  of  the  Gregorys,  the  Mac- 
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by  a  few  enthusiasts) ;  the  recent  attempts 
to  sectarianize  the  Irish  National -Schools 
and  Queen's  Colleges,  with  the  view  of 
making  them, mere  feeders  of  a  proposed 
grand  Irish  examiuing-machine :  such 
are  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  symptoms.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  of  anything  worse  for  the 
cause  of  education.  Examinations  are, 
at  the  best,  singularly  imperfect  modes  of 
testing  even  relative  merit  of  any  kind. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  they  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  present  indispensable ; 
but  the  proposal  to  make  them. of  more 
account  than  teaching,  or  even  merely 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  it,  is  simply 
monstrous.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  We  shall  draw  our  illustrations 
mainly  from  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
partly  because  we  are  more  familiar  with 
these  than  with  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion, but  chiefly  because  these  are  of  all 
subjects  those  in  which  (on  account  of 
their  logical  precision)  the  good  features 
of  examinations  should  most  strikingly 
appear,  provided  always  there  be  any 
good  features. 

A  reall}^  good  Examiner  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  product  of  civilization.  In  an 
unusually  large  experience,  extending  to 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  I  have  met 
but  two,  and  I  see  clearly  how  each  of  even 
these  might  be  greatly  improved.^  It  is 
easy  to  specify  some  of  the  more  obvious 
qualifications  which  a  good  Examiner 
must  possess,  and  a  little  thought  will 
then  show  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
even  these  will  be  found  united  in 
any  one  man.  Besides,  who  is  to  exa- 
mine the  Examiner  ]  What  precautions 
can  secure  that,  having  himself  passed 
through  an  absurd  ordeal,  he  may  not 
determine  that  others  also  shall  suffer] 
Who  so  great  a  bully  as  the  ex-fag,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases  of  rare  nobility  of 
nature  ?     The  tortures  of  the  examina- 

laiirins,  the  Playfoirs,  aud  the  Leslies."  (**  On 
the  Value  of  the  Edinburgh  Degree  of  M.A.," 
an  Address  delivered  to  the  Graduates  in  Arts 
at  Kdinhurgh,  April  24,  1866.  Cambridge  : 
Macniillan.) 

'  To  these  two  men,  however,  is  due  a  very 
largo  part  of  the  few  really  sensible  examina- 
tion papers  which  have  within  recent  years 
appeared  in  the  Cambridge  aud  the  London 
University  Calendars. 
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tion  hall  do  not  exalt  a  man  ;  such  tribu- 
lation is.  far  from  making  perfect.  He 
suffers — and  bides  his  time.  Woe  to  the 
wTOtch^who  first  comes  under  his  hands ! 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  a  young 
Examiner  should  not  be  a  bad  one. 

L  An  Examiner  ought  to  possess  not 
merely  great  knowledge,  but  enormously 
extensive  knowledge,  of  his  subject  and 
of  the  various   modes   of-  teaching  it ; 
otherwise,    he    is    incapable    of    doing 
equal  justice  to  the  merits  of  students 
taught  on  different  systems.     He  must 
have,  in  addition  to  classical  or  scientitic 
knowledge,  a  working  acquaintance  with 
every  sound  system  employed  in  teach- 
ing his  subject,    whether   at  home   or 
abroad,  whether  vivd  voce  or  by  books. 
Do  you  know,  reader,  any  one  man  who 
has  even  these  qualifications  1  What  sort 
of  chance  of  passing,  in  at  least  the  great 
majority  of  examinations  in  elementary 
Dynamics,  would  a  man  have  who  should 
give  Newton's  own  admirable  proof  of 
the    Law    of  Composition    of   Forces? 
How  many  have  been .  rejected  because 
they  could  not  tell  whether  a  pair  of 
scissors  is  a   double  lever  of  the  first, 
secondy  or  third  order,  or-  had  neglected 
to  commit  to  memory  some  other  equally 
absurd,  because   unscientific,    classifica- 
tigns?     A  man  who  answers  correctly, 
according  to  modern  knowledge,  ques- 
tions in  Heat  or  Electricity,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  plucked  unless  his  Examiner 
be  one,  of  the  few  men  who  are  aware 
that  on  these,  subjects   almost  all  our 
text-book s>.  have  been,  till  within  a  very 
few    years,   grossly   incorrect.      Hence 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  there 
are  to  .be  .examinations,  these  should  be 
conducted  (at  least  mainly)  by  bond  fide 
teachers.     No  one  who  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  at  least  working 
at  a-subject,  can  have  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  its  development,  or  that  prac- 
tical-knowledge of  it  which  is  essential 
to  an  Examiner.^   In  Germany  all  higher 

^  In  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  whose 
authorities  even  its  enemies  will  not  deny  the 
T>o.ssession  of  great  practical  shrewdness,  it  haa 
hitherto  been  the  custom  to  have  one  Examin- 
ing Board.  This  Board  examines  the  students 
of  the  Church's  three  Colleges  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  independently  of  the  Professors. 
The  result  has  been  so  extremely  low  a  standard 
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oxaminations  are  conducted  by  Essays — 
i.e.,  oach  candidate  chooses  a  subject, 
and  cives  an  investigation  of  it.  Then 
the  Examiner  {always  a  Professor)  ques- 
tions him  on  various  cognate  subjects. 

1 1.  The  Examiner  must  possess,  simul- 
taneous! v,  infinite  tact  and  thorouj^h 
coniinon  sense.  How  rare  this  latter 
1  qualification  is,  few  but  tlie  initiated  can 
even  suspect.  A  man  who  composes 
examination  papers  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibit his  own  knowledge  should  be  for 
ever  disqualified  from  examining.  How 
many  would  survive  the  application  of 
thij?  test  ?  A  good  Examiner  will  not  be 
atVaid  of  being  sneered  at  or  under-esti- 
mated for  the  mildness  of  his  impers. 
Manv  men  who  make  a  tremendous 
show  in  some  of  the  examinations,  which 
by  common  repute  are  accounted  among 
the  lii^'liest,  break  down  utterly  before 
souKi  extremely  simple  and  practically 
useful  question.  We  well  remember 
cases  in  which  such  men,  being  asked 
something  of  an  almost  ridiculously  easy 
nature,  gasped  in  despair,  "  Oh  !  sir,  I 
was  not  ])repared  for  this,"  as  if  some- 
tliing  awful  had  been  propounded.^ 
What  is  the  vabie  of  tlieir  knowledge  ] 


for  pnss,  Mnd  siicli  constant  dissatisfaction  with 
Ihc  HoiiourH  lists  (tin*  highest  prize's  having 
l)pen  n'lx'Mtt'dly  awarded  to  inferior  men),  that 
it  has  ncj'Mtly  hn-n  r«*solve(l  to  associate  the 
riufissors  with  all  the  examinations.  The 
studtMits  tlii'nisflves  have  distinctly  said  that 
till  iliia  is  doiH*  they  can  ]»ut  no  conlidence  iu 
tlic  n-Milts  of  the  pri/.«'-examinations  ;  and,  on 
the  otlh  r  hand,  it  is  f(mn«l  impossihh>  to  pluck 
intVrior  mm  n  on  the  evidence  of  the  ]»reseut 
Kxaiiiimrs  merely,  who,  thonRh  often  good 
tliHolo^iaiis,  constantly  set  unfair  pa])ers. 

I  liaM'  •^^'^•^  testimonials  from  the  Examiners 
for  anotli'T  Presbyterian   bo«ly  to   the  etl'ect 

that     "  Mr.  is  an   exccdlent  mathema- 

tieiari.     He  has  also  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  al,i:«bra  and  tri«;onometry  !" 

^  Heu'  is  an  exct-Ment  instance.  Tlio  report 
it  not  ill  tlie  least  exascgerated  : — 

Kxd miner. — How  is  quicklime  obtained 
from  liiin'stonn  ? 

Ca/iili'hffr  (W't^sh  from  a  brilliant  success  in 
a  V(  ry  still  clH-mieal  examination). — I  know, 
.sir,    til  it    cahMum  is  a  dyad — aud  therefore 

Kx.  \V»*  sliall  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
meaiiiiiu'  «'l  tlie  word  *'dyad  "  by  and  by  ;  but 
at  pr»<'  11^  1  wish  to  know  what  you  would  do  if 
yon  wiic  j/iven  a  ])ie('e  of  limestone  and  re- 
quired to  protluce  quicklimo  £rom  iU 


TIL  Even  if  he  be  ponsessed  of  til 
these  requisites,  the  Examiner  mnst  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  test  a  man's 
knowledp:e.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  all  objections  to  examinations  in 
f^eneral — thoufsch  one  not  often  adverted 
to — that  one  set  of  questions  may  floor 
a  man  who  could  answer  completely 
another  set  considered  by  the  Examiner 
to  be  equally  difficult.  We  have  known 
cases  where,  to  prevent  copying,  two 
papers  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  Ex- 
aminer, on  the  same  subject,  in  the  same 
elementary  stage  of  it — paper  A  being 
given  to  the  1st,  3rd,  &c.  on  each  bench, 
paper  B  to  the  2nd,  4th,  &c. — and  where, 
in  conse<|uence  of  this  arrangement,  some 
men  were  plucked  in  one  paper  who 
could  easily  have  passed  in  the  other, 
and  some  f;ot  throu<;h  whom  a  change  of 
paper  would  have  floored.  When  this 
is  possible,  where  is  the  chance  of  a  feur 
examination  ?  Unless,  then,  an  Exami- 
ner has  time  to  take  each  man  over  the 
whole  of  each  subject,  he  cannot  (how- 
ever good  he  may  be)  pretend  to  decide 
justly. 

IV.  Granting  that  all  these  desiderata 
can  be  supplied,  there  still  remains  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  examining  into 
the  really  useful  part  of  one's  knowledge. 
For,  in  the  gre-at  majority  of  cases,  the 
useful  part  is  precisely  that  which  it  is 
least  possible  to  break  up  into  detached 
fragments,  such  as  those  required  in  the 
modem  processes  of  examination. 

Y.  There  are  many  other  difficulties 
in  the  way ;  but,  looking  to  those  we 

Cantl, — Caleium  being  a  dyad (patiM). 

I  really  cannot  answ«T  your  question. 

And,  n^ain.  as  follows: — 

^. — WiVN  is  soap  prepaTe<l  from  lat  or  oilf 

Ctn\d. — F'at  or  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
olein,  palmitin,  an'd  stearin.  Olein  is  three 
roolecuies  of  dleic  acid  in  which  the  three 
atoms  of  replaceable  hy<lrogen  are  subHtitnted 
hy  the  triaii  radical  glyceryle  :  and  pelmitin 
and  stearin  have  the  same  relations  to  pal- 
mitic and  stearic  acids  respectively.  (IFfitef 
iht  form  uJtn  cm-rfcfly. )  Soap  is  eodic  or  po- 
tassic,  oleate,  iwlniitiite,  or  stearate  ;  soft  eoap 
being  the  ]K)tas8ic-,  and  hard  soap  the  aodic* 
salt. 

^ix.— Qnite'truc,  hut  how  do  yon  get  aosp 
from  oil  or  fat  ? 

CVinrf.— By  the  snponification  proceea. 

Kx. — Explain  how  that  process  is  ooodoetadL 

Cand, — 1  do  not  remember  the  drtaflsi 
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have  noticed,  it  surely  will  not  be 
coasidered  necessary  to  extend  the  list. 
The  consequence,  however,  of  these  and 
other  inevitable  imperfections  in  any 
and  every  system  of  examination  has 
been  the  growth  of  Cram,  and  the 
development  of  a  new  and  strange 
creature,  the  "  Coach  "  (euphemistically 
tlie  "  Private  Tutor,"  or  the  individual 
who  "  reads  with  gentlemen "),  as  the 
natural  complement  of  the  defects  of  the 
Examiner.  This  mysterious  being  studies 
the  Examiner,  feels  his  puke  as  it  were 
from  time  to  time,  and  makes  a  progno- 
sis (often  very  correct)  of  the  probable 
contents  of  the  papers  to  be  set^ — 
teaches  the  student  the  scraps  of  know- 
ledge necessary  for  the  answering  of 
these,  and  of  these  only.  Any  more 
would  be  waste  of  time  ! 

In  the  exact  ratio  in  which  Exami- 
ners improve  in  tact,  or  examinations 
diniinisli  in  importance,  the  demand  for 
*'  Coaches  "  declines,  and  vice  versd.  The 
rottenness  of  the  present  system  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  prevalence  of  sys- 
tematized Cram,  as  that  of  a  tree  by 
the  toadstools  about  its  roots.  Where 
knowledge  is  the  main  thing  sought, 
the  teaching  (as  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities and  in  the  Queen's  Colleges) 
is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the 
Professors;  where  the  passing  of  exami- 
nations is  the  great  object,  the  Pro- 
fessors' benches  are  empty,  and  Cram  on 
special  pet  questions  takes  the  place  of 
general  instruction  in  a  subject. 

In  fact,  examinations  are  usually  a 
farce.  Without  them,  the  teacher  can 
almost  invariably  tell  who  is  the  best 
man ;  with  them,  the  best  man  by  no 
means  invariably  wins.  Why  did  X 
beat  T  in  such  and  such  a  year,  Y 
being  novv  one  of  the  few  great  men 
living,  and  X  unheard  of  1  The  answer 
is  too  often  of  this  kind :  "  Why, 
don't  you  remember,  old  Z  was  Mo- 
derator, and  set  all  his  problems  on 
Quaternions  (let  us  say),  which  T  had 

1  Even  in  the  "model"  University  of  London 
I  have  known  steps  to  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  to  he  secured  hy  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  special  "points"  in 
the  text-books  published  hy  some  of  those 
-whom  the  caudidatt  found  appointed  as  his 
Examiners. 


not  got  upl"  Want  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, shown  by  his  simple  expectation 
that  the  examination  would  be  a 
fair  one  (in  the  sense  of  not  unduly 
giving  prominence  to  some  particular 
crotchet),  thus  lost  Y  the  place  which 
was  his  due.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
that  in  one  important  paper  'Z  has  set 
a  question  which  appears  to  Y  to  suit 
him  exactly.  Fond  delusion !  —  he 
spends  the  whole  three  hours  (probably 
in  vain)  in  trying  to  discover  some  arti- 
fice which  Z  has  been  maturing,  year 
after  year,  at  his  leisure,  keeping  it 
sacredly  in  reserve  for  his  Avatar  as 
Moderator  1  X  fights  shy  of  this  par- 
ticular question,  and  finds  the  remainder 
of  tUe  paper  easy  enough  even  for  kim. 
Or  it  may  be  otherwise.  Y  often  is 
(Uke  many  of  the  greatest  of  men)  a 
slow  penman;  X,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  like  an  articled  clerk.  If  Z's 
.paper  have  but  questions  enough  to 
afford  X  material  of  the  Cram  kind  to 
keep  him  at  work  for  the  whole  three 
hours,  he  inevitably  does  at  least  double 
the  quantity  that  Y  can  manage ;  and, 
though  this  is  not  usually  of  double 
intrinsic  value,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  superior  value  as  regards  the  total 
marks.  Is  a  man  to  win  for  his  much 
writing?  Here,  however,  there  is  an 
obvious  cure,  but  it  requires  a  good 
Examiner  to  apply  it.  Let  the  next 
three  hours  be  devoted  to  but  one  ques- 
tion, and  let  it  be  such  that  mere  Cram 
cannot  attack  it — Y  will  regain  his 
artificially-burked  superiority.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  remedy  is  supplied 
in  Cambridge  by  the  Smith's  Prize  Ex- 
amination (conducted  by  some  of  the 
very  elite  of  living  mathematicians),  in 
which  Y  usually  beats  X  hollow,  and  at 
the  worst  is  bracketed  equal  with  him. 
If  the  use  of  mathematicians  were 
merely  to  solve  infinitely  modulated 
varieties  of  intrinsically  simple  pro- 
blems, and  were  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  done  in  a  given  time,  no  doubt 
X  would  be  the  better  man  and  would 
deserve  his  honours.  Unfortunately  for 
his  laurels,  however,  this  is  not  usually 
considered  to  be  the  use  of  mathema- 
ticians. Some  people  (not  the  worst 
authorities)  are  cruel  enough  to  say  that 
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this  (lof\s  not  even  f^ive  a  title  to  the 
lurno  of  Matheniitician ! 

[f  such  thin^-*  bo,  and  they  are,  com- 
inoji  in  Caiuhridi^e,  whore  eximination 
his  boon  carefully  developed  as  an  art, 
what  can  we  expect  elsewhere,  where 
(J reek  or  Litin  verses,  English  eS'?a3's 
or  p  )ems,  &-5.  cfec,  are  required  at  a 
inoiniMit\s  notice]  What  but  this — that 
th'3  ni'u  picked  out  by  sucIl  examina- 
tions are  not  by  any  lUjeans  necessarily 
tho  host  ?  How  much  of  the  develop- 
ni'Mit  of  snence  or  of  scholarship  in  this 
co:iiitry  is  outside  the  mass  of  Ftdlow- 
ship-hoidei's?  How  many  of  tliese 
iiii.i;:utioont  endowments  are  ab^olutely 
throwu  away  by  the  present  system  of 
selection  based  on  examinations? 

L'»t  us  now  briefly  con^iid^r  Medical 
I)  )ards,  where,  at  the  best,  each  member 
is  all()we(l  to-  examine  on  what  part  of 
the  suhject  he  pleases ;  but  is  often 
milt'  to  examin'j  on  parts  with  whi<jh 
h"  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfamiliai\ 
AVhal  does  tho  average  medical  man 
know  about  moilern  chemistry  and 
physios,  not  to  speak  of  their  off*- 
spring.  Physiology?  The  simplest  por- 
tions of  these  subjects  have  changed 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  utterly 
strange  to  him,  unless  he  be  one  of 
the  ('X«'e])tional  few  who,  even  as  busy 
professional  men,  manage  to-  keep 
t hems..' Ives  abreast  of  the  elements 
of  i^eneral  science.  How  many  a 
dcstTviiig  student  has  been  rejected 
simply  because  he  knew  more  tlian  his 
Kxatiiiner  ?  This  oufjht  to  be  a  grave 
an  I  awful  thought,  but  it  is  one  which, 
unfortunately,  has  no  effect  except  on 
tiio>(v -onuine  men  whom  it  deters  from 
examining,  and  who  would  be  infinitelv 
the  best  Examiners.  (Mi  the  otiier 
liand,  how  many  a  man  has  psissed  in 
<onsiMjucnce  of  the  sheer  incti])acity  of 
the  Examiner  ?  ^  How  many  a  quack 
lia-^  been  let  loose  on  helpless  humanity 
to  drug  or  to  carve  at  will  ]     A  systeui 

1  Mi'iliral  Era.  mine  r  {asidf  to  Jm  rol  league).  — 
Tliis  st'ciiis  a  «;oikI  mun ;  1  shall  tbsk  him  a  t'cw 
diilii'iili  tpu'stions. 

ruJJ,'(i-fiif.  ((tsui'.'). — All  riglU  L 

/J' .  -  -What  is  caloric  \ 

r,i,yl-.\  (lou't  qriit(<  uiidcrstind. 

A'-.   -If  you  mix  alcohol  and  water,  what  is 


which  can,  and  almost  inevitahly  dom 
(be  it  but  in  a  few  cases),  lead  to  suoh 
results  as  the^,  is  self-condemned. 

Tlie  inevitable  conclusioa  from  all 
that  precedes,  anl  from  vastly  more  of 
tho  same  kind  which  mere  disgust 
rather  than  any  want  of  space  pn»- 
vents  us  from  giving,  is  simply  that 
Exam-i nation  is,  at  the  very  bast,  an 
excessively  fallacious  test.  But,  it  miy 
be-  adked,  have  we  a  better  ]  To  this 
we  answer  first, — that  even  if  tliere 
were  no  better,  the  fact  would  not  justify 
us  in  the  use,  still  less  in  the  contem- 
plated increase  of  the  use,  of  a  radically 
bad  test  ;  r.idically  bad,  that  is,  because 
it  is  im[)ossible  to  find  men  who  can 
make  even  an  approach,  in  actual  prac- 
ticC)  to  tlie  ideal  examination.  But, 
secondly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  whenever 
it  can  be  cirried  out,  the  system  of  trial 
and  approval,  which  we  apply  to  servants 
of  every  grade  from  the  most  menial  to 
the  confiilential,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  examination.  And,  thirdly,  as  this 
oannot  in  many  cases  be  applied,  the 
best  and  the  natural  alternative  is  to 
improve  teachers  and  teaching,  and  to 
take  the  certificate  of  qualified  teachers, 
who  have  hing  observed  the  progress 
and  behaviour  of  a  student,  as  som»)lhuig 
absolutely  priceless  compared  with  the 
quickly -formed,  and  therefore  at  best 
dubious,  judgment  of  an  Examiner. 

This  lea<l3  to  the  further  question 
of  how   teachers  are  themselves  to  be 

Caiid.  {hrJtiffifinijJit).  — Do  you  mean  Rro;;  ? 

Rk. —  I  incniuhxs  it  hocora(;  hotter  or  colder  f 

Cnwl. — I  think  it  b<*i-omo.s  hotter. 

/;^..._AVhy? 

Ciuid. — I  am  afraid  I  have  misunderstood 
you,  sir. 

/>. — D'vps  thft  mixtiin^  contract? 

Ca  nd.  ( in  drs/m ir).  —  Vc-s. 

R-c. — Yes,  (piite  right ;  I  see  you  nnder- 
stuii'l  it. 

Or  again,  as  follows  :  — 

AV.  — If  you  wish  tohoil  a  kettle,  (!)  would 
you  put  it  nn<hM*,  or  uIjovo,  tlio  fire  ? 

Ctiml.  -  I  S/trcrfi ffsH — /H'camte  (istfmnded. ) 

/>.  —What !  Don't  you  know  that  heat 
ascfu  Is  ? 

No  s.irrasm  nouM  U*  lialf  so  effai^tivo  assnch 
simple  n  irrativ.ts  «)f  what  has  actually  occurred, 
and  (if  Medioal  Hoards  mana^^u  to  obtiiin  the 
Sole  ])o\viT  of  lictMisinj^  to  practise)  of  what 
will  ha  in  future  tln^  j^ossible  fate  of  eveiT 
British  student  of  mediciue. 
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selected.  The  principle  above  laid  down 
applies,  of  course,  fully  to  those  of  lower 
grades  as  in  all  varieties  of  schools.    For 
University  Chairs,  however,  the  process 
must  be  to  some  extent  modified.     By 
far  the  most  excellent  opportunity  which 
a  young  man  can  have  of  showing  his 
fitness    for    a    high    educational    post 
(always,  of  course,  in  addition  to  origi- 
nal work,  which  ought  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  sine  qud  non)  is  furnished -by  his 
lecturing  and  otherwise  giving  instruc- 
tion, either  as  assistant  to,  or  as  extra- 
mural concurrent  of,  a  University  Pro- 
fessor.    If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  really 
elhcient  staff  in  each  of  our  Universities, 
it  is  by  this  test  that  they  must,  one 
by  one,  be  discovered.     When  teaching 
and  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  come  to 
have   their   proper   value   assigned    to 
them.  Cram  will  disappear,  and  Coaches 
with   it.      And   then,  even  in  Oxford 
and    Cambridge,    the    University   Pro- 
fessors will  be  the  teachers,  not  merely 
of    the    select    few,    but    also   of    the 
many.     A  combination  of  the  'Scottish 
and  English  University  systems,  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  is  manifestly  bad  in 
each,  is  the  thing  really  wanted.     .Eng- 
land's superiority  consists,  in  very  great 
meiisure,  of  money  and  lands — that  of 
Scotland  in  making  the  University  -Pro- 
iessors    the    actual    Teachers.       Let   us 
have,  in  the  great  English  Universities, 
Professors  teaching  the  many,  to  take 
the   place    of  the   all-pervading  Coach 
— in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  almost 
unequalled    body    of    Professors    they 
now  possess,  from  whom,  however  (as 
if  to  furnish  the  most  telling  of  com- 
ments on  our  proposition),  instruction  is 
sought  only  by  the  very  highest  class  of 
students.      This  could  easily  be  done. 
A  mere  fraction  of  the  Fellowship  funds 
would  suffice. 

Would  it  were  not  absolutely  hoping 
against  hope  to  proceed  as  follows : — 
in  Scottish  Universities  let  many  of 
the  Chairs  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled : 
let  there  be,  for  instance,  a  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics  in  each,  and 
a  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  in 
the  place  of  the  present  solitary  Pro- 
fessor of  the  enormous  subject  Natural 


Philosophy;  let  us  have  a  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Medicine,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  of  Chemistry,  «S:c. 
At  present  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
thorn  to  do  thoroughly  the  immense 
amount  of  work  which  devolves  upon 
each  ;  and  (a  matter  of  even  greater  im- 
portance) when  tkey  have  done  their 
best,  no  time  remains  to  them  to  per- 
form the  grander  half  of  a  Professor's 
DUTY,  the  constant  endeavour  to  extend 
his  sul^ject.  Let  the  multifarious  duties 
now  discharged  by  one  overburdened 
man  be  distributed  among  two,  three, 
or  four ;  let  their  salaries  not  -de- 
pend for  so  much  as  half  the  whole 
amount  on  the  numbers  attending  their 
classes,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  pos- 
sible incitement  to  lower  their  stan- 
dard to  attract  more  listeners.  But 
also  let  us  take •€ very  care  that  they  be 
rigorously  kept  to  their  work,  and  at 
once  laid  aside  whenever  they  have 
ceased  to  be  working  teachers. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  likely  to 
be  done.  The  extreme  poverty  ot  the 
Scottish  Universities,  more  especially  o 
the  Metropolitan  one,  prevents  their 
doing  much.  And  Scotland's  share 
of  the  In^perial  Kevenue  has  always 
been  insignificant  compared  with  her 
contributions  to  it.  Still  it  is  surely 
possible  that  a,  few  annual  thousands 
might  be  obtained  from  Parliament  to 
furnish  her  Universities  properly  with 
laboratories ;  and  the  overworked  and 
underpaid  Professors  with  adequate  re- 
muneration, and  with  additional  as^ibt- 
ants,  from  whom  in  turn  their  successors 
may  be  chosen.  Then  the  country, 
having  done  something  to  deserve  suc- 
cess, cannot  fail  to  attain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  Examining 
Boards  be  substituted  for  Teaching 
Universities ;  let  all  the  ideas  of  old 
attributed  (we  know  not  with  what 
justice)  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  very 
recently  repeated  in  most  glaiing  de- 
formity by  Mr.  Lowe  at  Halifax,  be 
brought  forward  as  accomplished  lacts, 
and  the  inevitable  and  almost  immediate 
consequence  will  be  the  extinction  of 
sound  learning  as  well  as  of  progressive 
science,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Cram. 
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To  an  acconnt  of  the  American  "Bar,  such 
as  that  which  it  was  attempted  to  give 
in  theJ.mnary  number  of  this  Mapjazine, 
801110  account  of  the  American  Judges 
is  an  ahnost  necessary  sequel.     The  re- 
lation  between  Bar   and  Lench   is  in 
the  American  system,  as  in  o>ir  own,  a 
very  intimate  one,   and'  any>  change  in 
the  character  of  the  one  must  immedi- 
ately   and    directly    affect    the    other. 
Everybody  knows  that  such  a  change 
has  parsed  on  the  American  judiciary, 
and  that  it  has  been  a  change  for  the 
worse.     But  very    few  know  precisely 
how  far  the  desjradation  has  gone,    to 
what  extent  it  has  spread,  or  what  are 
the  cau?ses  which  have  produced  it;  still 
less  do  they  know  how  far  it  may  be  con- 
si<h»red  symptomatic  of  a  decline  in  pub- 
lic morals  generally.     To  explain  this,  to 
describe  the  phenomena  accurately,   to 
estimate  their  importance,  to  show  their 
e^>nnection  with  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  is  not  an  e.asy  matter,  especially 
iov  a  foreirrner,  who  is  necessarily  at  the 
mercy  of  first  impressions,  and  the  rei)orts 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  in- 
ft)rmMnts.      But  the  subject  is  one  of  so 
much    consequence,   that   even  an   im- 
]>erfect  account  may  render  some  service. 
Bad  as  the  ju<liciary  is  in  some  parts  of 
the   Union,   it  is  not  so  bad  as  a  few 
outrageous  scandals  might  seem  to  prove 
it  ;  and  it  has  not  exerted  so  corrupting 
an  inlluence  on  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity  as   Englishmen   naturally   and 
almost  necessarily  incline  to  fancy. 

The  first  condition  for  understanding 
the  judicial  arrangements  of  America  is 
to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  our  English  con- 
ception of  a  Judge.  For  some  centuries, 
we  have  associated  the  ideas  of  power, 
dignitv.  and  intellectual  eminence  with 
the  judicial  office ;  a  tradition,  shorter 
no  doubt,  but  still  of  respectable  length, 
has  made  us  regard  it  as  incorruptible. 
Our  tJudyes  are  among  the  greatest  per- 
manent olFicials  of  the  State.   They  have 


earned  their  place  by  sncceps,  more  or 
less  brilliant,  but  always  consideraUe, 
in  the  straggles  of  the  Bar ;  they  are 
removable  by  the  Crown  only  upon  an 
address-  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
they  enjoy  large  incomes  and  great  social 
respect.    Some  of  them  sit  in  the  Honra 
of  Lords ;    some  are  members  of  the 
Privy  Council.     When  they  pjo  through 
the  coi^ntry  on  their  circuits,  they  are 
received  by  the  High  Sheriif  of  each 
county  with  the  ceremonious  pomp  of 
the  Middle  Age,  and  followed  hither  and 
thither  by  admiring  crowds.     The  criti- 
cisms of  our  outspoken  press  rarely  assail 
their  ability,  and  never  their  fairness. 
Even  the  Bar,  which  watches  them  daOy, 
which  knows  all  their  ins  and  outs  (to 
use  an  American  phrase),  both   hefore 
and  after  their  elevation,  treats  them 
with  far  more  respect  than  is  commonly 
shown   ]>y  the  clergy  to  the  bishops. 
Thus  we  form  our  conception  of  the 
Judge  as  a  personage  necessarily  and 
naturally,  dignified  and  upright;   and, 
having  formed   it,  we  carry  it  abroad 
with  us  as  we  do  our  notions  of  land 
tenure  and  other  insular  conceptions, 
and  are  astonished  when  we  find  that  it 
does  not  hold  in  other  countries.     It  is 
a  fine  and  fruitful  conception,  and  one 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  accepted 
everywhere.     But  it  is  quite  peculiar  to 
ourselves ;  the  British  Judge  is  as  ah- 
normal  as  the  British  Constitution,  and 
owes  his  character  to  a  not  less  curious 
and  complex  combination  of  conditions. 
In  most   parts   of   the   Ciintinent   the 
Judge,  even  in   tlie    Superior  Courts, 
doeQ    not     hold    a  very    high     social 
position.     He  is  not  chosen  from   the 
ranks  of   the    Bar,    and  has  not   that 
community  of  feeling  with  it  which  we 
find  so  valuable.     Its  leaders  outshine 
him  in  France ;  the  famous  professors  of 
law  often  exert  a  far  greater  authority 
in  Germany.     Both  in  France  and  in 
Italy  his  purity  is,  or  till  lately  was^  by 
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no  means  above  suspicion.  In  no  part 
of  Europe  do  his  wishes  and  opinions 
carry  the  same  weight,  or  does  he  com- 
mand the  same  popular  reverence  as 
among  ourselves.  (3ne  must  not  there-' 
fore  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  him  in 
America  so  different  from  what  we  are 
disposed  to  expect.  For  it  is  not  so  much 
his  inferiority  there  that  is  exceptional 
as  his  excellence  here  in  England. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
American  svstem  is  the  co- existence 
throughout  the  Union  of  two  wholly 
distinct  and  independent  judicial  organi- 
zations— that  of  the  State  Courts,  and 
that  of  the  Federal  Courts.  Each  State, 
bring  for  many  purposes  an  independent 
commonwealth,  has  its  own  Courts  aud- 
its own  laws,  which  may  and  often  do 
difier  entirely  from  those  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Such  Courts  have  exclusive  j  aris- 
diction  in  suits  between  members  of  the 
same  State,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
them  to  any  other  Court.'  In  matters 
properly  within  its  cognizance,  the  high- 
est Court  of  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware 
enjoys  the  same  authority  as  the  House 
ot  Lords  does  with  us,  and  is  not  bound 
to  regard  as  authoritative  any  case  not 
decided  in  its  own  Courts.  The  great 
bulk  of  ordinary  suits  come  in  this  way 
before  the  State  Judges,  who  are  of' 
course  responsible  only  to  the  Govem-i 
ment  of  their  own  State.  Entirely  dis- 
tinct from  these  State  Courts,  are  the 
Federal  or  United  States  Courts,  which, 
have  jurisdiction  in  suits  where  the 
parties  are  citizens  of  different  States,  or 
where  either  party  is  a  foreigner,  or 
where  the  parties  are  themselves  States, 
or  where  the  United  States  is  itself  a 
party ;  or  where  the  question  arises 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States.' 

These  Federal  Courts  are  of  three 
kinds  :  District  Courts,  held  by  Judges 
permanently  stationed  in  one  place  ;^ 
Circuit  Courts,  held  by  members  of  the 

^  Excopt  in  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  StatOs  as  distinct  from  State  law. 

'^  In  some  cases  under  United  States  law 
State  Courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
There  are  other  minor  instances  [e.g.  Admiralty 
and  maritime  causes)  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
which  for  brevity's  sake  T  omit. 

A  district  is  usually  coterminous  with  a 
State. 


Supreme  Court,  who  move  from  place  to 
place,  through  certain  divisions  of  the 
country ;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
associate  Judges,  which  sits  at  Wash- 
ington^  and  entertains  appeals  from  all 
the  inferior  Federal  tribunals.  They 
have  nothing- to  do  with -the  authorities 
of  the  States  in  which  they  happen  to 
sit,  have  their  own  ■  executive  officers, 
the  marshalsf  and  are  responsible  to  the 
President  and  Congress  only. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  merest  outline 
of  a  very  coinplex  system,  to  explain 
the  full  working  of  which  many  pages 
would  be  needed.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  Courts  is  in 
most  respects-in  favour  of  the  Federal. 
They  have  the  great  advantage  of 
administering  a  more  harmonious  and 
consistent  body  of  rules ;  for  as  all  the 
decisions  given-  by  inferior  Judges  in 
them  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  composed  of  the  ablest 
Judges  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
bound  thereafter  to  follow  its  decisions, 
their  law  tends  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  certainty,  delicacy,  and 
symmetry,  than  that  of  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  several  States.  Indirectly,  of 
course,  the  decisions-  of  the  Federal 
Courts  influence  the  State  Courts ;  that 
is  to  say, , they  have  a  moral  weight,  just 
as  our  Law  Keports  have,  and  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
would  be  almost  implicitly  followed  in. 
any  Court.  Bat  upon-  a.  great  number 
of  questions  no  authority  from  the 
reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be 
cited ;  and  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  the 
Judges  of  the  State  Courts^to  be  freed, 
from  the  check  which  the  possibility  of 
an  appeal  from,  their  decisions-  teods 
to  impose.  Still  raoTe  important:  is 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  choice. 
The  Judges  of  the  Federal  Courts 
are  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  hold  office,  like  our 
own,  during  good  behaviour.  It  is  said 
that,  especially  of  late  years,  the  nomi- 
nations have  fallen  too  much  under  the 
control  of  the  senators,  and  that  they 
are  frequently  made  rather  from  politicsd 
or  personal  motives  than  with  a-  view  to 
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the  public  good.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  men  chosen  are  men  of  capacity, 
aiul  heiii*^'  safe  in  their  seat  when  once 
ap[)ointed  they  have  no  motive  for  further 
jjuliucal  subserviency.  Quite  otherwise 
ill  the  several  States.  In  the  great 
Uiiijoiity  of  them  the  .practice  has 
8})iuiig  up  within  the  last  thirty  years 
of  chuosiiiig  a  Judge  by  popular  vote,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  tei'm — sometimes 
for  one  year  only,  as  in  Vermont' (where 
however  he  is  almost  invariably  re- 
elected, and  where  he  is  chosen  by  the 
legislature),  sometimes  for  four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  fourteen  years;  every  State  being 
in  these  matters  a  law  unto  itself.  Four- 
teen is  (since  1870)  the  term  in  New 
York.  Massachusetts  is  an  honourable 
exception — she  still  commits  the  ap- 
}>ointnit}nt  of  Judges  to  the  Governor 
of  the  iState,  and  makes  them  indepen- 
dent by  giving  them  a  tenure  during 
good  beiiaviour.  This  is  the  practice  in 
three  or  four  other  States;  and  in  several, 
allliougli  tlie  otlice  is  temporary,  the  elec- 
tion is  nicide  not  directly  by  the: people, 
but  by  the  legislature  of  the  Stale. 

The  praciictal  working  of  these  ar- 
ran(;enients  dilfers  much,  as  might  be 
exi^ecled,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  ^Nearly  everywhere  the  elec- 
tions are  influenced  by  political  con- 
siderations ;  and  a  man  not  belonging 
to  the  dominant  party,  and  not 
iigree-cible  to  its  managers,  has  little 
chunce  of  success.  In  some  places, 
hovtever,  the -Bar  takes  the  matter  up, 
and  insists  on  the  party's  putting  for- 
warvl  competent  men  :  here  and  there 
it  even  happens  that  the  -liar  agrees 
upon  and  carries  a  libt  including 
respectable  men  of  both  parties.  It 
wouhl  .^eem  that  in  most  of  tlie  eastern 
and  northern  States  (of  the  South  I  do 
not  undertake  to  speak,  and  its  present 
condition  is  too  abnormal  and  transitory 
tn  niuke  it  worth  reasoning  Iroui)  the 
elections  are  fairly  well  made.  So 
for  exauiple  in  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Illinois  ;  so  even  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
stands  in  point  of  political  honour 
lather  low  among  her  lister  common- 
wealths. Loth  in  Chicago  aiid  in 
l^hiladelphia  peo])le  cay  that  it  is  tlie 
inlluence  of  the  Jiur  that  procured  re- 


spectable appointments — witbottt  'this, 
the  electors  would  be  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  party  wire-pullers.  In 
Massachusetts  one  hears  nothing  but 
good  of  the  Judges ;  and  it  is  'admitted 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  system  of  life 
appointments  by  the  Governor.  -In  New 
York  one  hears  a  great  deal  of  etil  :  not 
only  are  some  (by  no  means  all)  of  its 
Judges  bad  men,  greedy,  violent,  cor- 
rupt— they  are  chosen  because  they  are 
bad  men,  because  their  want  of  prin- 
ciple makes  them  useful  party  tools. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  Judges  vary 
from  State  to  State,  but  are  every- 
where miserably  inadequate.  In  Massu- 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  for  example, 
wealthy  manufacturing  and  trading 
commonwealths,  no  Judge  receives  more 
than  .£1,000  a  year — much  less  than  the 
average  salary  of  a  County  Court  Judge 
here.  In  Pennsylvania  the  maximum 
is  about  £1,100,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  higher  in  any  other  State  (except 
!New  Yoik),  while  in  many  it  is  a  good 
deal  lower.  ^  ^ew  York  has  lately 'raised 
her  scale,  and  now  gives  the  highest 
Judges  over  X2,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
she  may  soon  get  some  better  worth  her 
money.  The  i'ederal  Government  is 
not  a  whit  more  liberal  than  are  the 
States.  The  average  salai'y  of  a  Federal 
Judge  does  not  exceed  £800  or  £900  a 
year ;  those  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  who  ai-e  supposed 
to  be  the  picked  men  of  tlie  country, 
are  fixed  at  about  £1,150,  and  have 
been  but  quite  lately  raised  even  to  that 
modest  figure.  Is  or  does  the  meie 
statement  of  these  sums  give  a  proper 
notion  of  their  inadequacy.  In  the 
towns  of  America,  and  notably  in 
Washington  and  other  cities  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  living  is  more  expen- 
sive than  in  England  ;  and  £1,200  goes 
no  further  than  £800  would  here. 

To  what  is  this  extraordinary  parsi- 
mony to  be  ascribed  1  What  can  induce 
a  nation  among  whom  money  is  plentiful, 
who  earn  it  quickly  and  spend  it  lavishly, 
to  })ay  such  contemptible  salaries  for 
woik  which  it  is  of  the  highest  couse- 

1  There  were  in  1869  twenty-four  States  in 
which  the  solar}'  of  the  Judges  of  the  highest 
Couitii  rauged  from  £400  to  £850  per  annuxn. 
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quence  to  thorn  to  have  properly  per- 
lortiied  ?  It  is  true  that  all  intellectual 
labour  is  comparatively  ill-remunerated 
in  America.  The  clergy  for  instance  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
largest  towns  ;  the  schoolmasters  "and 
professors  in  the  universities  are,  acteord- 
iug  to  English  ideas,  miserably  under- 
paid. But  the  leading  members  of  the 
Bar,  whose  remuneration  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  obtain 
very  large  fees,  and  it  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  their  incomes  and  those 
to  be  gained  by  eminent  ability  in  any 
other  line  of  life,  would  fix  the  scale  by 
which  a  Judge's  salary  would  be  regulated. 
Something  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  a  time  when  these  salaries 
were  tixedjife  was  much  simpler,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  much  cheaper  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  rise  in  wants  and  the 
prices  leads  lawyers  and  men  in  other 
professions  to  ])rotect  themselves  by 
making  higber  charges  for  their  labour, 
while  incomes  settled  by  law  have  under- 
gone little  change.  There  are,  however, 
deeper  reasons  for  this  inadequate  pay- 
ment of  the  Judges.  In  the  first  place, 
their  salaries  are  determined  by  legisla- 
tive bodies  composed  in  great  part  of 
persons  of  narrow  means  and  narrower 
ideas.  The  members  of  a  State  iegL^la- 
ture  are  mostly  poor  men,  belonging  to 
what  would  be  called  here  the  lower 
middle  class :  they  cannot  see  why  ev6ry- 
body  should  not  be  content  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  standard  of  comfort  and 
elegance,  and  have  no  idea  of  helping 
him  to  anything  better.  Not  very  long 
a>iO  it  was  proposed  in  the  legislatui-e 
of  jNlassachutjetts  to  raise  the  salary  of 
the  J  udges.  An  honest  old  farmer  stood 
up  to  oppose  the  proposition.  **They 
Lave  got  three  thousand  dollars  a  year 
at  present,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know  that 
no  man  can  spend  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year."  The  argument  seems  to 
have  been  thought  convincing  :  anyhow, 
the  bill  was  lost.  To  have  explained 
that  it  was  not  a  quettion  of  what  a 
man  could  live  on,  but  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  high  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  occupations  for  able 
men,  would  have  been  wasting  breath. 
For  it  is  not  merely  that  these   rural 


legisktors,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  rc- 
iiuements  and  artiiicial  needs  of  city  life, 
do  not  understand  what  good  pay  is — 
they  do  not  see  why  good  pay  should  be 
given.  They  have  no  notion  of  the  value 
of  special  training  and  high  capacity : 
one  office  is  to  them  much  the  same  as 
another,  and  an  honest  man  of  average 
common  sense  is  good  enough  for  any. 
That  it  is  essential  to  have  the  very  best 
men  has  never  occuiTed  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  so  say  the  lawyers, 
a  second  reason  for  the  poorness  of  these 
salaries — the  indifference  of  the  profes- 
sional politicians  to  judicial  office.  The 
men  who  go  into  polities  as  a  trade,  and 
they,  are  unhappily  not  rare,  are  mostly 
rather  low  and  ignorant  fellows,  who  do 
not  care  about  being  made  Judges,  and 
therefore  have  no  interest  in  raising  a 
Judge's  salary,  while  they  are  quite  willing 
to  pay  well  for  a  place  which  they  have  a 
be  tter  chance  of  getting,  and  for  which  they 
would  feel  themselves  less  conspicuously 
unfit.  "It  is  no  paradox  to  assert," 
said  a  very  distinguished  Kew  England 
lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  "  that  with  us 
the  higher  the  functions  of  an  office,  the 
lower  its  emoluments.  Everybody  is 
willing  to  make  a  good  thing  of  a  place 
which  everybody  can  hope  to  get  into; 
but  where  the  aspirants  are  few,  the 
office,  -whatever  its  consequence,  is  sure 
to  be  starved."  So  it  seems  to  have 
been  with  judgeships.  The  hack  poli- 
tician who,  even  if  he  has  once  practised, 
is  more  of  an  office  seeker  than  a  lawyer, 
cares  as  little  about 'the  welfare  of  the 
Bench  as  does  the  farmer.  AVhat  attracts 
him  is  a  place  where  the  work,  if  it  be 
done  at  all,  may  be  done  by  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  where  payment  is  by  fees, 
with  all  the  chances  which  that  plan 
opens  of  occasional  and  illicit  gains. 
The  Custom  House  has  such  places,  and 
the  Custom  House  is  therefore  the  para- 
dise of  politicians,  with  its  great  fees  and 
its  greater  opportunities.  It  is  currently 
believed  that  the  collector  at  !New  York 
has  fin  income  not  much  less  than  that 
of  all  the  Judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington  put  together. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  one  knows 
how  the  Judges  are  chosen  and  paid,  to 
liud  that  the  be&t  men  do  not  become 
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Judgos.  People  who  are  making  eight,  or 
ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  at 
tlie  Jiar  c.innot  be  expected  to  accept 
j)lac^s,  e>;pecially  temporary  places,  worth 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  only,  nor  is 
it  certiiin,  in  some  States,  that  if  they 
oflered  themselves- they  would  be  chosen. 
]t  is  onlv  where  the  office  is  held  for 
lite  and  is  surrounded  with  a  good  deal 
of  dignity,  that  eminent  lawyers  will 
accei)t  it.  This  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  accordingly  the  Bench  of 
the  higliest  Courts  is  filled  by  persons 
who,  it'  tliey  liave  not  always  had  the 
largest  ]>ractice,  are  yet  for  the  most  part 
thoroughly  competent  and  upright.  The 
traditional  glory  of  the  Supreme  Federal 
('ourt,  and  its  political  importance  as  the 
guardian  of  the  law  and  interpreter  in 
the  last  resort  of  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, make  a  seat  in  it  still  an  object  of 
ambition.  J>ut  it  is  sometimes  found 
iin[>ossible  to  induce  the  best  men  to 
take  it — for  to  bo  able  to  do  so  tliev 
must  have  already  saved  a  respectable 
fr)itune.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  ('hief 
»Insticeship  of  this  Court  seemed  likelj' 
t^)  be  vacant,  and  the  question  of  filling 
it  u[)  was  talked  about,  many  people 
thought  that  one  very  eminent  lawyer, 
who  would  have  done  honour  to  it, 
would  probably  refuse  because  he  might 
not  be  able  to  atford  the  great  loss 
of  income  it  would  have  involved. 
It  sonu^tiines  happens  that  Judges  of 
this  Court  or  in  the  Supreme  (Jourts  of 
tlie  several  States  resign  their  offices 
and  go  back  to  the  Ikr.^ 

Th(^  social  position  of  the  judiciary,  de- 
]>ending  to  a  great  extent  upon  income 
and  upon  the  eminence  of  those  who  com- 
pose it,  is  not  generally  good,  and  seems 
to  be  still  further  sinking.  The  Federal 
Judges,  holding  for  life,  appear  to  stand 
well,  and  so  do  those  in  Massachusetts. 
])iit  in  most  of  the  States,  a  State 
Judge  would  not  take  rank  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Bar  and  the  most 
cultivated  members  of  the  mercantile 
class,  or,  if  he  did,  would  do  so  in  virtue 

^  Tho  ('(nirtesy  of  Rocioty  continnos  their  title 
both  to  th<*sp  (*x-.Tiulj:;os  ami  to  those  wIioho 
t<?nii  lit  ollice  has  expii-ed  ;  so  one  iiM^ets  almn- 
d;iii<f  of  "Judges"  jiractising  at  the  IJar  For 
social  p;u'i>ose8,  once  a  Judge  always  a  Judge. 


of  some  personal  merits.  His  official 
rank  would  count  for  little  or  nothing. 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City,  a 
prominent  politician  once  said  to  roe : 
"  I  don't  think  him  so  bad  a  fellow  as 
they  make  out;  he  has  always  been  very 
friendly  to  me,  and  would  give  me  a 
midnight  injunction  or  do  anything  else 
for  me  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  he*8 
not  an  ill-natured  man.  But  of  connte 
he's  the  last  person  I  should  ever  dream 
of  asking  to  my  house."  New  York  City 
is  exceptional,  and  the  functionary  in  ques- 
tion was  exceptional  even  there ;  but 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
middle  and  western  States*  generally. 
Judges  are  held  in  but  slight  esteem. 
They  have  not  even  those  external  l)adges 
of  dignity  which,  chihlish  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  so  much 
j)ower  over  the  imaginations  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a 
valuable  reflex  influence  on  the  person 
whom  they  surround,  raising  his  sense 
of  his  position  and  reminding  him  of  it« 
responsibilities.  They  wear  no  robe  of 
office  nor  other  characteristic  dross,  have 
no  attendants  to  escort  them,  are  in  all  re- 
spects treated  like  ordinary  citizens.  Po- 
pular sent  i  m  cut,  which  h  as  don  e  a  way  with 
acidemical  costume  in  the  Universities, 
tolerates  nothing  that  seems  to  elevate  or 
even  mark  off"  a  man  from  his  fellows. 

The  results  of  the  condition  of 
things  which  I  have  tried  to  sketch, 
though  less  serious  than  might  have 
been  expected,  have  yet  been  certainly 
unfavourable  both  to  the  substance  of 
the  law  and  to  its  administration.  Tn. 
many,  perhaps  in  most  States,  tho  Bar 
does  not  greatly  respect  the  Bench,  antl 
shows  that  it  does  not.  Imputations  of 
partiality  or  incompetence  are  freely 
thrown  out.  Decisions  carry  little 
moral  weight ;  business  is  often  con- 
ducted in  a  lax  and  slovenly  manner. 
Animn>ensenia8s  of  reports  accumulates, 
containing  many  conflicting  decisions, 
and  adding  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
having  a  separate  system  of  law  for 
each  State :  for  as  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State, 
there  is  no  means  of  settling  whether 
it,  or  the  Court  of  another  State  which 
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talc 88  a  different  view  of  the  law,  is  in 
the  rij^ht^  This  would  be  a  misfortune 
in  any  case,  hut  it  is  much  more  of  a 
misfortune  when  the  Bench  which  pro- 
nonncea  the  decisions  is  filled  by  men 
of  inferior  learning  and  acumen.  How- 
ever, the  cases  are  generally  ably  argued 
by  the  Bar,  so  that  the  Judj^e  has  every 
chance  of  going  right  given  him,  and  he 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
refer  to  the  decisions  of  the  higher 
Federal  Courts,  whose  appeal  system 
makes  their  law  better,  and  to  our 
Kii-ijlish  Law  Reports,,  whose  moral 
authority  is  deservedly  very  high.?  The 
uncertainty  of  the  decisions,  and  the  sort 
of  general  looseness  which  comes  to  pre- 
vail in  procedure,  have  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  men's  interest  in  law  as  a 
S(rience,  and  it  opens  a  door  to  favourit- 
ism and  corruption  at  which  weak  and 
unprincipled  men  are  sure  to  enter  in. 

The  weightiest  question,  and  the  one 
which  has  most  interest  for  Englishmen 
who  have  heard  so  many  vague  and 
exaggerated  statements  respecting  the 
failure  of  justice  in  American  courts, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  How  far 
have  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Bench 
suffered  1  and  if  they  have,  is  the  evil 
due  to  defective  political  arrangements, 
or  to  causes  more  deeply  seated?  No 
graver  question  can  be  asked  respecting 
any  country  than  whether  its  Govern- 
ment discharges  the  chief  function  for 
which  civil  government  exists — the  pro- 
tection of  citizens  against  fraud  and 
violence,  the  decision  of.  their  disputes  • 
u[)on  fixed  principlesj  the  satisfaction  of 
their  wounded  feelings  of  right,  the 
substitution  of  legal  redress  for  self- 
help  and  revenge.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  Hesiod,  the 

^  In  Illinois  and  "Wisconsin  it  is  held  not  to 
be  ncglii^euce  in  a  passenger  to  put  his  ami  out 
of  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage ;  while  the 
('ourts  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylrania,  and  Indiana,  hold  tliat  it  is.  The 
American  Law  Review  advises  the  prudent 
traveller,  before  he  leans  out  of  the  car  wiun 
dow,  to  ascertain  through  what  jurisdictioa. 
he  is  moving. 

*  One  does  not  realize  the  importance- of  .tha 
P]nj!li8h  Bench  and  Bar  till  one  goes  to  the 
United  States  or  some  of  our  grealor  English 
colonies,  and  perceives  that  in  this  little  island 
wc  are  making  law  for  half  the  civilized  world. 


unjust  Judge  has  been  the  commonest 
object  of  popular  hatred — the  living  em- 
bodiment of  misgovemment  and  wrong, 
and  that  not  without  reason,  for  he  is 
placed  there  to  represent  and  defend 
right  and  justice;  and  if  his  light  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I 
To  us  Englishmen  in  particular,  a  society 
where  the  Bench  is  or  believed  to  be  cor- 
rupt seems  an  utter  failure,  rotten  in 
its  very  foundations.  Now,  righteous  as 
this  horror  may  be  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  true  as  it  may  be  politically, 
that  judicial  purity  is  as  sure  a  test  of 
good  government  as  can  be  proposed,  the 
experience  of  other  countries  and  past 
times  may  convince  us,  that  it  would  be  an 
error  to  condemn  every  State  which  falls 
below  the  standard  we  have  set  up. 
Strange  it  may  appear,  yet  true  it  is, 
that  there  are  places  where  many  public 
virtues  and  an  efficient  administration 
exist  side  by  side  with  Courts  whose 
integrity  is  more  than  doubtfuL 

To  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  is  extremely  liard.  An  Ameri- 
can could  not  do  it  unless  he  had  spent 
years  in  visiting  and  learning  to  know 
diiferent  parts  of  the  country;  much 
more  then  must  a  stranger  feel  diffident 
in  stating  such  results  as  his  compara- 
tively hasty  inquiries  enable  him  to 
reach.  But  about  two  things  there  can, 
I  venture  to  think,  be  no  substantial 
doubt  One  of  these  is  that  judicial 
corruption  does  exist,  and  exists  in  a 
gross  and  shocking  form.  The  other  is 
that  it  is  extremely  limited  in  area. 
Save  in  one  or  two  States,  and  con- 
spicuously in  Massachusetts,  whose 
Judges  are  not  less  upright,  and  many 
of  them  not  less  able  than  our  own,  the 
State  Judges  are  usually  weak  men,  in* 
ferior  (with  some  brilliant  exceptions)  in 
learning,  ability,  and  social  standing  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  often  careless  of 
their  dignity,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  warped  by  party  feelings.  But 
they  are  almost  always  honest  people, 
who  feel  the  responsibilities  of  their 
office,  and  do  their  best  to  administer 
substantial  justice  between  man  and 
man.  In  one  State  only  have  they,  or 
rather  some  among  them,  abandoned  de- 
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ceiicy  as  well  as  purity,  sold  justice  and 
deiiit'd  it  in  the  face  of  day.  But  that 
State  is  unfortunately  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  populous,  the  State  most  visited 
by  Eurupeans,  the  State  whoso  commer- 
cial relations  with  England  are  closest, 
the  State  which  foreigners  are  apt  to 
ngard  as  a  type  of  the  whole  country, 
the  ''  Empire  State,"  as  it  proudly  calls 
itself,  the  great  State  of  Kew  York.  The 
])henumena  which  have  made  its  bench 
what  it  is  are  so  curious,  that  at  the  risk 
of  sijiiic  little  digression  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  sketch  them. 

There  is  a  notable  tendency  in  any 
l)rinciple  or  doctrine  which  has  once 
ac(puied  an  ascendancy  over  men's 
minds,  to  go  on  working  itself  out  in 
its  applicjitions,  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  first  recognized  as 
true,  and  within  which  an  educated 
jiulgmeut  woidd  still  confine  it.  Every 
serious  thinker  knows  that  in  politics  no 
])rinciple,  however  generally  sound,  can 
be  applied  absolutely  and  universally  ; 
it  must  be  kept  subject  to  a  variet}'  of 
nstrietions  and  qualifications  suggested 
by  the  social  and  economical  conditions 
of  the  C(jmmunity  wherein  or  whereon 
it  is  to  operate.  But  when  a  nation  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  abstract 
notions,  the  power  of  a  principle, 
nakedly  regarded,  becomes  very  great, 
and  men  apply  it  ciudely  and  out  of 
M'MJ^on,  not  heeding  or  discerning  those 
limitations  and  countervailing  pi inciples 
whose  I'oiee  is  felt  by  the  trained  intel- 
ligence ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  do  not 
apprehend  the  princi])le  in  its  reahty  and 
its  application  to  the  concrete,  but  a 
sort  of  outline  or  skeleton  thereof,- apart 
h(»ni  the  data  which  while  they  estab- 
lish its  truth  serve  aUo  to  determine  its 
limits.  Logic,  or  a  kind  of  bastard 
consistency  which  calls  itself  logic,  is 
very  powerful  in  half-educattd  mind^,! 
and  makes  them  desire  to  bring  every- 
ihing  into  conformity  with  a  •  rudely 
conceived  ideal,  even  at  the  risk  of 
ovei  throwing  institutions  substantially 
useful.   There  have  been  many  examples 

*  grinds,  t])at  is  to  sny,  which  are  really 
ai-tivc  ami  <a|»nble  of  appri-eiutiug  idens,  but 
with  littl«'  kuowkdge  of  the  sciences  tliat  bear 

oil  pohtics. 


of  this  tendency  in  modern  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  tlie  ancient  world,  and  one  niay 
trace  its  presence  even  in  England,  where, 
however,  it  has  usually  been  metand  ovcr- 
powered'by  that  opposite  feeling  of  attacli- 
meut  to  existing  anningemeutR,  'which 
some  of  us  call  prejudice,  others  selfish- 
ness, and  others  reverence  for  the  past. 

In  the  United  States  the  idea  of 
democracy  has  obtained  this  sort  of 
swa}'.  The  people,  whose  imagination 
is  in  some -directions  very  susceptible, 
became  intoxicated  with  the  notion  of 
freedom,  and  were  ready  to  go  great 
lengths  in  their  pursuit  of  that  rather 
bare  and  negative  conception.  The 
noble  idea  of  the  ecpiality  beforeGod  of 
all  His  rational  creatures,  from  which  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  started,  wbs  soon 
taken  to  involve  not  only  the  equality  of 
all  citizens  befoie  the  law,  but  also  the 
equality,  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained, 
of  their  social  position  and  their  poli- 
tical rights.  From  this  again  the  tran- 
sition was  easy  to  a  belief  in  their  equal 
capacity  and  worth,  the  notion  expressed 
by  the  phrase  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  and  a  great  deal  better. 
A  feeling  similar  to  that  M'hich  caused 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  by  lot  in 
Athens  and  some  of  the  Itidian  Re- 
publics of  the  Middle  Af^es,  disposed 
the  people  to  withdraw  -power  from 
the  Executive,  and  exercise  it  either 
directly  by  popular  vote,  or  throu^^h 
the  representative  assemblies,  and  the 
tide  of  opinion  set  very  strongly  against 
anything  which  either  politically  or 
socially  appeared  to  raise  a  man  above 
his  fellows.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
nomination  of  Judges  was  taken  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  given  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  life- tenure  of 
judicial  office  was  done  away  with. 
The  confusion' of  political  with  natural 
— i.e,  intellectual  and  moral — equality, 
and  the  want  of  an  a])preciation  of  the 
worth  of  special  training,  produced  the 
notion  that  any  man  was  good  enongh 
for  any  offict^ ;  hence  the  low  salaiiea 
given  to  the  Judges,  and  the  carelessness 
with  wdiich  they  are  chosen. 

The  crisis  of  the  change,  which  advanced 
with  yar}ung  rapidity  in  different  States, 
is  marked  iu  ^i  ew  York  by  the  year  1846, 
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when  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
directing,  among  other  things,  that  the 
jaiUciary  ohould.  hold  ofSce  for  a  limited 
term,  and  bo  chosen  immediately'  by  the 
voters  in  each  locality,  announced  in 
their  circular  address,  that  "  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of-  this  State  will 
henceforth,  under  God,  he  in  their  own 
hands."  It  was  a  hold  experiment, 
con«lemned  when  it  was  made  by  some 
of  the  wisest  citizens,  and  among  others 
by  the  illustrious  Chancellor  Kent. 
Still,  if  the  people  of  the  State  had 
remained  what  they  were  in  1846,  it 
might  have  led  to  no. very  bad  results. 
But  184G  was  the  year  of  the  Irish 
lamine,  and  from  that  time  till  now  a 
new  influence  has  been  at  work.  Jamr 
pruhm  Si/rus  in  Tiherim  deflaxit 
Orontes — the  turbid  stream  of  immi- 
gration has  filled  the  city  to  overflowing, 
and  brought  dangers  with:  it,  which  the 
framers  of  the  amended-  constitution 
could  not  have  foreseen.  Nqw  York  has 
certain  political  faults  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  the  Union — the  multi- 
plicity of  elections,  for  instance,  which 
throws  politics  into  the  hands  of  a  class, 
and  the  distribution  of  patronage  on 
mere  party  grounds.  Others,  however,  are 
peculiar  and  local.  It  is  the  only  great 
city  in  America  which  is  not  American, 
Of  the  1,400,000  inhabitants  of  N«w 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  two-fifths  at 
least  are  foreign  by  birth  or  immediate 
descent.  The  number  of  voters  in  the 
city  proper  was  very  recently  given 
as  71,342  persons  of  foreign  against 
113,206  persons  of  native  birth,  a  state- 
ment which  does  not  fully  represent 
the  strength  of  the  former,  since  many 
who  rank  as  American  born,are  for  most 
practical  purposes  still  foreigners.  The 
foreign  element  consists  mainly  of  Irish, 
recent  immigrants,  not  naturally  ilk 
disposed,  but  ignorant,  poor,  shiftless, 
trending  to  congregate  in  the  dens  of  the 
city  rather  than  scatter  themselves, 
like  the  Germans,  over  the  broad  West, 
and  thrown  by  their  very,  virtues — their 
lively  sympathies,  their  attachment  to 
the  teachers  of  religion,  their  Irish  pa*- 
triotism-r-into  the  hands  of  the  priests 
and  the  political  leaders  with  whom  the 
priests  are  allied.     All  the  Irish,  as  well 


as  many  of  the  Germans,  join  the  de- 
mocratic party,  influenced  partly  by  the 
name,  partly  by  hatred  to  the  n'»gr«)e8, 
partly,  by  an  aversion  to  the  more  puri- 
tanical tendencies  of  the  Republicans, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  enemies 
of  beer  saloons  and  Sunday  amusements. 
Their  vote  is  of  paramount  consequence 
to  the  Democrats,  and  the  knot  of  un- 
scrupulous leaders  who  command  it 
were  thus  able  to  command  the  demo- 
cratic-party not  merely  in  the  city,  but 
throughout  the  whole.  State.  This  was 
the  easier,  because  the  American  part  of 
the  city  population  isw  extremely  fluctu- 
ating, and  passionately  absorbed  both  in 
business  and  pleasure.  Having  thus 
come  to  control  both  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  municipal  government, 
these  leaders  used  their  power  with  an 
insolent  recklessness  unheard  of  else- 
where. Followed  through  thick  and 
thin  by  their  compact  ma<<s  of  Irish 
voters,  they  enriched  themselves  and 
their  creatures  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
filled  every  place  with  their  dependants, 
and  provided  for  their  continuance  in 
otfice  by  the  use  of  what  is  humorously 
called  the  "  breech-loading  "  ballot  box, 
one  which  they  half  filled  with  voting 
tickets  of  their  own  colour  before  the 
opening  of  the  polls.  It  was  evidentty 
necessary  for  these  plunderers  to  have  in 
the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might 
check  inquiry  into  their  misdeeds.  This 
the  system  of  popular  elections  for  very 
short  terms  enabled  them  to  do;  and  men 
were  accordingly  placed  on  the  Bench 
whom  one  might  rather  have  ex[>ected 
to  see  in  the  dock — bar-room  loafers,  bro- 
ken down;  Tombs  ^  attorneys,  needy  ad- 
venturers whose  want  of  character  made 
them  absolutely  dependent  on  their 
patrons.-  Being  elected  for  five  years 
only,  these  fellows  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase re-election  by  constant  subservi- 
ence to  the  party  managers.  They  were 
not  answerable  to  public  opinion,  for 
they  were  already  ex.cluded  from  decent 
society ;  impeachment  had  no  terror  for 
them,  since  the  legislature  at  Albany,  as 

1  The  Tombs  is  the  name  of  the  city  prison 
of  Hevf  Y»rk,  round  which  lawyers  of  the 
lowest  class  hover  in  the  hope  of  pickiug  up 
defences. 
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well  03  the  whole  executive  machinery 
of  tlie  city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
masters.    It  would  have  been  vain  to  ex- 
l)ect  such  people,  without  fear  of  God  or 
man  before  their  eyes,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  wealthy  men  ami  powerful 
coiiip.iuies  could  offi'.r.    They  knew  why 
they  wi*r«;  there,  and  acted  accordinj^ly. 
Tlie  fall  was  sudden  and  terrible;  but 
to   what  i)recise  point  of  infamy  these 
Jud;,'es  descended  it  is  impossible,  among 
so  many  discordant  stories  and  rumours, 
to  determine.      Satan,  as    an    eminent 
lawyer  observed,  does  not  readily  unveil 
the  secrets  of  his  invisible  world.     It 
is  liowever  beyond  a  doubt  that  some 
anion<^'  them,  whom  everyone  can  name, 
have  committed  tla;^'rant  violations  of  law 
ami  justict*:  have  made  orders  in  deliance 
of  the  plainest  rules  of  practice;  issued 
ill   rum   shops    injunctions  which  they 
had  not  even  read  over  ;  allowed  a  i)arty 
to  the  cause  to  serve  an  injunction  by 
telc^r.iph ;    appointed    n(.)torious    vaj^a- 
bon<ls  receivers  of  valuable  property  ;  i 
turruid  ovt*r  important  cases  to  a  friend 
of  their  own  stiimp,  and  given  whatever 
decision  he  suggested.     It  is  also  certjun 
that  some  of  these  magistrates  are  under 
the  inlluence  of  i)artieular  members  of 
the    Mar,  who   can    obtain   from   them 
what«'ver  onler  or  de<;ree  they  choose  to 
ask  ior.     A  leading  lawyer  and  man  of 
hi^di   character  said  to  me,   "When  a 
client  brings  me  a  suit  which  is  before 

(naming  a  Judge),  I  feel  myself 

bound  to  tell  him  that  though  I  will 
takt^  it  if  he  jileases,  he  had  much 
better  give  it  to  So-and-So  (naming 
a  lawyiu),  for  we  all  know  that  he 
owns  that  Judge."  A  system  of  client 
robbery  has  sprung  up  by  which 
each  riudgo  enriches  the  knot  of  dis- 
reputMble  lawyers  who  surround  bim; 
lie  reftjrs  cases  to  them,  grants  them 
monstrous  allowances  in  the  name  of 
costs,  gives  them  receiverships  with  a 
large  percentage,  and  so  forth ;  they  in 
turn  either  presently,  as  people  suppose, 

1  *Mn  th«'.  luiuds  of  certain  New  Tork 
Jii<l^'<s,*'  says  a  well-known  writer  in  the 
Am'-ririin  h'nr  Iirrhu\  tor  .laniuiry  1872,  "tlie 
ol«l-fa^lii"neil  tlistinction  lntween  a  receiver  of 
proiMTtv  ill  a  Court  of  K^iiity  and  u  receiver 
of  st(jkn  '^*hhU  at  Common  Law,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  lost." 


making  it  up  to  him,  or  undertaking 
to  do  the  same  for  him  when  he  shall 
have  descended  to  the  Bar  and  they 
climbed  to  the  l^ench.  Nor  is  tliere 
any  doubt  that  criminals  who  have  any 
claim  on  their  party  often  manage  to 
elude  punishment.  The  police,  it  is 
said,  will  not  arrest  such  an  offender  if 
they  can  help  it ;  the  district  Attorney 
(public  prosecutor)  will  avoid  proHe- 
cuting  him  ;  the  court  olticials,  if  public 
opinion  has  forced  the  Attorney  to  act^ 
will  try  to  i)ack  the  jury ;  the  Judge,  if 
the  jury  seem  honest,  will  sum  up  for 
an  ac<[uittal ;  and  if  in  spite  of  police. 
Attorney,  officials,  and  Judge,  he  is  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  he  may  still  hope 
that  the  intiuence  of  his  party  will  pro- 
cure a  pardon  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  or  enable  him  in  some  other  way 
to  slip  out  of  the  grasp  of  justice.  For 
Governor,  Judge,  Attorney,  officials,  and 
police  are  all  of  them  party  nominees ; 
and  if  a  man  cannot  count  on  being 
helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will 
be  faithful  to  his  party  ]  Some  of  the 
stories  one  hears  on  this  head  are  in- 
credible, but  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 

Nevertheless,  although  these  mal- 
practices have  gone  far  enough  to 
create  immense  scandal,  and  divert  a 
good  deal  of  business  from  the  courts 
to  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to 
the  regular  course  of  civil  justice  has 
been  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  guilty  Judges  are  com- 
piuatively  few  :  only  three,  so  far  as  one 
can  make  out,  are  universally  given  up 
as  reprobate  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  even  they  would  decide  un- 
justly in  an  ordinary  commercial  suit 
between  man  and  man,  or  would  take  a 
direct  money  bril>o  from  one  of  the 
parties.  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  only  where  the  influence  of 
a  political  party  or  a  personal  friend 
comes  in  that  injustice  may  be  expected, 
and  tlie  truth,  I  believe,  was  spoken  by 
another  Judge,  an  honest  and  worthy 
man,  who,  in  talking  of  the  most  un- 
blushing of  these  offenders,  said,  **  Well, 

I  don't  much  like ;  he  is  certainly 

a  bad  fellow,  with  very  little  delicacy  of 
mind.     He'll  give  you  an    injonctioa 
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without  hearing  what  it's  about.  But 
I  don't  think  he  takes  money  down." 
In  the  instance  which  made  most  noise 
in  Europe,  that  of  the  Erie  KaLlroad 
suits,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that 
any  direct  bribes  were  given.  The  gang 
of  thieves  who  had  gained  the  control  of 
the  line  and  were  "  watering  "  its  stock, 
were  leagued  with  the  gang  of  thieves 
who  ruled  the  city  and  nominated  the 
Judges,  the  so-called  Tammany  Ring ; 
and  nobody  doubts  that  the  monstrous 
decisions  in  these  suits,  as  well  as  the 
Erie  Classification  Act,  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany,  were  ob- 
tained by  the  influence  of  the  Tammany 
leaders  over  their  judicial  minions. 
These  considerations  ought  to  make 
Fome  difference  to  our  minds,  though 
I  admit  that  the  distinction  between 
political  and  pecuniary  corruption  is  not 
very  great,  and  that  where  a  few  wicked 
men  have  gone  first  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  many  weak  men  will  follow 
after.  It  is  however  very  important  to 
remember  that  the  scandals  are  confined 
to  Xew  York  State,  and  the  worst  of 
them  to  !Xew  York  City,  and  that  they 
exist  there  because  it  is  really  a  foreign 
city,  to  whose  population  and  circum- 
stances the  democratic  system  which 
works  so  well  in  the  rural  districts  and 
the  smaller  towns  is  quite  unsuited.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  hoped  that  they  are 
now,  like  a  bad  dream,  past  and  gone. 
The  Tammany  Ring  has  been  overthrown, 
the  Tammany  Judges  are  already  threat- 
ened with  impeachment,  and  the  lately- 
kindled  public  indignation  is  sure  to  put 
honest  men  in  their  room. 

In  discussing  American  affairs  one 
comes  sooner  or  later  to  the  inevitable 
application  of  the  sermon,  to  the  ques- 
tion what  there  is  for  England  to  learn 
from  seeing  the  developments  to  which 
her  institutions  have  been  pushed  in 
the  new  country.  American  lawyers 
insist  that  we  ought  to  be  warned  by 
their  example  against  sudden  changes 
in  procedure,  alleging  that  the  ^lax  and 
uncertain  character  of  their  new  practice 
in  New  York  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
judicial  ^v^ongd()ing.  An  Englishman 
is  more  struck  hj  the  lesson  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  whole  country  teach 


of  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
dignity  of  judicial  office,  and  reserving 
to  our  own  Superior  Courts  their  primary 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  large  in- 
terests are  involved.  It  is  from  the 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  Judges  of  these 
Courts  that  we  take  our  conception  of 
the  judicial  office ;  their  dignity,  their 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  purity, 
helps  to  support  the  virtue  and  position 
of  their  less  exalted  brethren  through- 
out the  country,  who  do  not  live  In  the 
blaze  of  publicity  that  surrounds  West- 
minster Hall  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  The 
growth  of  local  Courts,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground these  superior  Judges,  nor  destroy 
that  influence  on  the  country  which  the 
system  of  circuits,  and  the  habit  of 
bringing  business  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  have 
so  .long  given  them.  Suits,  moreover, 
are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence — any 
practitioner  will  remember  some  within 
the  last  two  or  thi'ee  years-— in  which 
the  decision  of  a  local  Court  might  not 
inspire  the  confidence  we  now  leel  in 
the  perfect  fairness  and  integrity  of  the 
Bench,  and  in  which  the  possibility  of 
an  appeal  might  by  no  means  remedy 
any  mischief  done.^ 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  in  conclusion,what 
is  the  probable  future  of  the  American 
judiciary  1  At  this  moment  things  are 
hopeful  in  New  York,  where  improve- 
ment was  most  needed.  The  discovery 
of  the  long-suspected  frauds  perpetrated 
by  the  Tammany  leaders,  produced  an 
explosion  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  re- 
spectable citizens.  The  polls  were 
crowded  by  men  who  had  rarely  before 
troubled  themselves  with  politics.  Many 
of  their  German  adherents  forsook 
the  Democratic  ranks,  and  the  bettei^ 
class  of  native  Democrats  to  a  great 
extent  did  the  same«     The  Irish  vote 

^  An  obvious  example  is  furnished  bv  suits 
seeking  iuj unctions  against  railway  and  other 
companies,  when  the  value  of  the  shares  may 
be  seriously  affected  from  day  to  day  by  the 
least  actioaion  the  Judge's  pai-t.  lu  Scotland 
some  of  the  local  Courts  have  a  jurisdiction 
unlimited  in  amount,  but  no  action  can  be 
taken  on  an.  interdict  issued  by  such  a  Court 
if  an  appeal  is  made  with  due  promptness  to 
the  Court  of  Session. 
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was  still  f  lithful,  and  was  stronoj  enough 
to  return  Mr.  William  Mi  Tweed,  "  the 
])i)ss,"  as  senator,  but  the  rest  of  the 
J  ting  oitlier  lost  their  places  or  resigned, 
them.  They  are  now  scattered -and  power- 
less ;  Tweed  himself,  a  man  who  in  five 
years  had  made  out  of  the  city  a  fortune 
of  several  milliofis  of  dollars^  has  been 
arrestod  and  held. to. bail.  The  oif^and- 
ing  Judges  have  begun  to  quake,  and 
one  of  the  most  notorious,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  application  made  before 
him  in  a  suit  against  one  of  the  Tanvr 
many  robbers,  delivcre<l  an  edifying 
discourse  against  corruption,  in  which 
lie  deplored  its  existence,  and  intimated 
his  r<.'solution  to  root  it  out.^  Probably 
these  mon  will  be  driven  off  the  Bench, 
and  a  hc.iltliier  era  begin.  Even  the 
substitution  of  a  term  of  fourteen 
for  one  of  eight  years,  mide  in  1870^ 
by  the  last  Constitutional  Convention, 
is  a  chnngG  for  the  better ;  and  so 
is  t]>e  increase  in  judicial  saliries. 
lb  mu^*t  also  be  rememb'^rod  that  politi- 
cal sf'andals  have  not  in  Aui^^^rica  the 
sii^iiifK  ance  thev  would  have  here. 
The  ])olitioians,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  democratic  institutions,  of  the 
countiy,  do  not  iairly  represent  the 
nation,  and  their  faults  have  not  injured 
it  in  tiie  way  a  European  would  con- 
clude. A  corrupt  legislature,  a  corrupt 
judiciary,  would  in  England  or  any 
continental  country  have  a  far  more 
wide  -  reaching  and  dangerous  mean- 
ing than  in  the  United  Stjites;  would 
imply  a  corruption  in  the  people  at  large 
whieh  most  certainly  does  not  exist  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
though  in  asserting  it  one  hardly  expects 
to  be  believed,  that  the  tone  of  the  great 
mas??  of  individual  American  citizens  is 
infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  class. to 
which  they  entrust  their  public  business. 
There  is  a  heart-soundness  about  them, 
a  kindliness  of  nature,  a  purity  of  life 
an<l  simplicity  of  manners,  which  n^ikes 
an  impression  upon  the  stranger  he  can 
never  forget,  an  impression  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  got  by  reading  the 
run  of  American  newspapers  and  watch- 

1  ''  (Ji/ift  filler  it  (rracfih  OS."     In  New  York, 
people  wuulJ  only  h^vQ.sinileid. 


ing  the  intrigues^  of  Americ^in  paiiiei. 
One  cannot  therefore  but  hope  th*it  when 
the  majority  of  right-minded  citizens 
have  realized,  mpre  fully  the  importance 
of  putting  only  m9n  of  their  own  type 
into  office,  have  thought  a  little  more 
abiut  politics,  so  as  to  free  themftelves 
from  the  dominion  of  mere  names  and 
phrases,  have  disciplined  the  recent 
immigrants  an«l  educated  them  to  be  fit 
for  democratic  institutions,  things  will 
take  a  new  turn,  and  the  public  life  of 
the  nation  will  becomo  more  worthy  of 
its  private  life.  Tlie  evils  complained 
of  now  are  very  much  due  to  the  good- 
nature and  the  sanguine  temperament  of 
the  average  American.  Spite  of  hi*? 
occasionally  cynical  humour,  he  takes 
too  favourable  a  view  of  human  nature, 
is  too  ten<ler  to  individual  miscreants, 
was  for  a  while  so  much  amused  at  the 
impudence  of  the  Tammany  Ring  and 
the  Tammany  Judges  that  he  almost  for- 
g«>t  to  be  angry.  He  is  disposed  to  think 
that  in  such  a  country  as  his  everything 
must  come  right  and  will  come  right 
The  advancing  prosperity,  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  his  territory  in- 
spire him  with  a  confidence  in  the 
future  which  the  past  course  of  human 
affairs  hardly  justifies  ;  he  forget:?  that 
the  vices  and  passions  of  mankind  are 
always  substantially  the  same,  and  is 
less  careful  than  he  ought  to  be  to  stay 
the  plague  of  corruption  in  its  first 
beginnings.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  their  own  history  gives  the  Ameri- 
cans strong  grounds  for  this  hopefulness. 
Anyone  who  knows  how  bad  things 
were  before  the  civil  war,  how  demoral- 
izing was  the  influence  of  slavery,  how 
complete  the  control  which  the  slave- 
holders seemed  to  have  obtained  over 
the  government  of  the  country,  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  belief  which  so 
many  of  the  best  citizens  express,  that 
when  another  crisis  comes,  the  same 
Puritan  spirit,  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
the  principles  of  right  and  the  greatness 
of  the  nation  which  overwhelmed  slavery 
will  burst  forth  again,  and,  like  a  career- 
ing prairie  fire,  sweep  away  in  a  moment 
the  noxious  weeds  which  liave  been 
sullercd  to  cover  the  ground. 
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CHRISTINA     XORTH. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

Bernard  Oswestuy  liad  left  Overton 
restless  and  unhappy,  and  sore  at  heart. 
Christina  had  been  his  chief  object  ever 
since  he  could  remember  ;  all  his  hopes 
and  projects  had  centred  in  her;  and 
now  it  was  not  only  that  they  were 
shattered,  but  they  had  been  shattered 
by  her  in  a  way  which  had  left  him  no 
one  point  upon  which  to  seize  for  con- 
solation. It  was  not  only  that  she  had 
been  inconstant  with  no  excuse;  it 
was  not,  as  he  thought,  that  she  cared 
lor  anyone  else  ;  but  simply  that  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  her  relations  and  escap- 
ing from  the  dijfficulties  of  her  position, 
she  had  been  ready  to  break  the  pro- 
mises upon  which  he  had  built  so  much. 
It  was  because  of  all  this  that  he  could 
not  forgive  her — not  yet — not  although 
he  had  seen  her  remorseful  and  unhappy, 
not  although  she  had  pleaded  to  him  as 
she  had  never  pleaded  to  him  before. 
And  yet  he  could  not  thrust  her  away 
altogether.  It  is  not  so  easily  that  a 
true  and  tender  heart  can  shut  itself 
against  the  love  in  which  it  has  trusted. 
And  Bernard  loved  her  still,  not  as  he 
liad  loved  her  before,  for  sorrow  and 
indignation  had  taken  the  place  of  hope 
and  trust ;  but  yet  his  love  had  not 
passed  out  of  him — it  was  part  of  him- 
self, and  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 

He  left  Overton  and  threw  himself 
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into  his  work  with  an  energy  that  never 
fljigged,  and  a  patience  that  was  never 
exhausted.  It  was  a  busy  life  that  he 
led,  and  fortunately  for  him  there  was 
much  of  out-door  occupation  and  physical 
exertion  to  counteract  the  effect  of  his 
late  hours  and  incessant  work. 

The  architect  under  whom  he  was 
engaged  had  his  office  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  thickly  populated  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  centre  of  squalor  and  misery  he  was 
raising  a  church,  beautiful  in  its  pro- 
portions and  rich  in  its  architectural 
adornments,  to  stand  as  a  witness  for 
Christianity  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen 
generation;  and  it  was  upon  this  that 
Bernard  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  young 
man  of  promise,  capable  of  superintend- 
ing the  more  delicate  parts,  in  which 
taste  was  as  necessary  as  mechanical 
skill.  But  he  had  also  expeditions  to 
make  into  the  country,  long  days  to 
spend  in  hurrying  from  place  to  place 
through  the  fresh  air,  which  gave  him  a 
relief  both  mental  and  physical,  else  the 
perpetual  strain  upon  his  nerves  must 
have  broken  down  even  his  naturally 
healthy  organization.  II6  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  strove  to  drive  away  thought 

Even  old  Mr.  Withers,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  who  rarely  condescended  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  well-being  or 
characters  of   his   clerks,   noticed  the 
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cliango  in  him ;  for  ho  had  before  been 
struck  by  his  light-hearted  zeal  as  much 
as  by  his  aptitude  for  his  business.  Xow 
ho  went  so  far  as  to  remark  on  his  pale 
and  altered  looks,  and  to  inquire  if  ho  had 
anything  on  his  mind, — had  he  been 
getting  into  money  difficulties  ?  He  did 
not  like  to  see  a  young  man  who  didn't 
care  for  reasonable  relaxations,  and  came 
to  oflicc  in  the  morning  looking  as  if  he 
had  Ijeen  up  all  night. 

Eeruard  thanked  him,  but  laughed  at 
the  idea  that  anything  was  wrong  with 
him ;  ho  would  confide  nothing ;  and 
Mr.  Witliers,  who  had  made  an  imusual 
exertion  in  Ijroaching  the  subject,  said 
no  mi^re,  but  was  rather  confirmed  in 
his  suspicions.  He  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it ;  lie  feared  young  Oswestry  was 
going  to  the  bad  :  there  was  a  hardness 
about  him  he  did  not  like  to  see ;  and  ho 
was  positively  alarmed  when  one  day  on 
going  into  the  church  he  found  Bernard 
walking  unconcernedl}''  about  on  some 
.scairolJing  at  the  top  of  the  nave,  where 
(.Yen  old  hands  would  have  gone  with  pre- 
caution and  some  appliances  for  safety. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  he  asked 
angrily,  when  Bernard  had  leisurely  de- 
scended into  the  body  of  the  church. 
"  It  is  not  your  business  to  be  dancing 
the  tight-rope  here  !  If  you  want  to 
break  your  neck,  I  beg  it  may  not  hap- 
pen in  my  church." 

"There  was  no  (hinger,  sir.  I  had 
gone  to  examine  the  carving,"  Bernard 
answered  quietly  ;  but  Mr.  "Withers  said 
to  himself  that  ho  was  not  oidy  hanl 
but  reckless. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  passed  tho  fort- 
night of  Christina's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Warde,  and  then  camo  tho  letter  which 
told  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  of 
how  she  was  now  Captain  Cleasby's 
prc^uiiscd  wife.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it  for  tho  moment.  His  mother's 
letter  had  come  to  him  in  tho  morning, 
but  he  had  felt  littlo  interest  in  it,  and 
a  dislike  to  anything  which  would  cany 
his  thoughts  back  to  Overton,  and  so 
he  had  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  it 
was  not  until  tho  dinner  hour  came 
round,  and  the  workmen  had  dispersed, 
that  ho  thought  of  reading  it 


He  had  been  round  tho  comer  of  tho 
street  and  got  his  glass  of  beer  and  bread 
and  cheese  for  luncheon,  and  now  he 
had  nothing  to  do  until  two  o'clock 
should  stiike  ;  so  he  went  back  into  the 
empty  church  and  took  out  his  letter. 

Few  of  the  windows  were  as  yet  put 
in,  and  the  wind  blew  chilly  through 
the  largo  empty  church  where  the  work- 
men's tools  were  lying  about,  and  the 
1.)locks  of  unsculptured  stone  were  the 
only  landmarks  in  the  open  space.  Ber- 
nard sat  down  upon  one  of  them  and 
read  his  letter  through  once  very  slowly. 
Tlien  he  turned  back  again  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  read  some  words  over  and 
over  again  until  he  began  dimly  to  ap- 
prehend their  meaning;  and  when  he 
did  apprehend  it,  the  course  which 
things  had  taken  and  the  motives 
which  had  been  at  work  were  fully 
revealed  to  him.  Then  it  was  not  as 
he  had  imagined — Christina  did  indeed 
love  some  one  else.  For  an  instant  a 
pang  shot  through  him, — for  an  in- 
stant only,  and  then  everything  else 
gave  way  to  a  nobler,  purer  feeling 
of  exultation.  She  had  been  wrong — 
cruelly  >>Tong — as  regarded  his  happi- 
ness, but  she  was  not,  as  she  liad  seemed, 
heartless,  governed  by  prudential  con- 
siderations. Slio  had  had  a  battle  to 
fight,  and  she  had  been  conquered ;  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  dnven  into 
tortuous  patlis,  but  at  least  she  was  not 
incapable  of  comprehending  something 
higher  than  temporalities :  at  least  he 
need  not  fear  that  her  life  would  be  nar- 
rowed so  as  to  suit  her  creod,  her  aspi- 
rations lowered,  and  her  future  a  blank. 

Bernard  stood  up  and  pushed  back 
his  hair  from  his  face,  and  though  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes,  he  smiled  and 
said  *'  Thank  God,'*  as  ho  stood  all  alone, 
shut  out  from  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
tho  busy  life  in  tho  streets  around  him. 
Ho  was  only  two-and-twenty,  and  for 
him  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  dream 
which  had  made  life  so  beautifuL  Hie 
spring  of  his  years  had  passed  with  its 
promise  and  its  freshness,  but  at  least 
thero  was  left  to  him  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  not  beUeved  in  a  delusion ;  he 
might  still  keep  the  faith  which  had  so 
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nearly  been  taken  from  him ;  and  in  this 
moment  the  church  in  which  he  stood 
was  consecrated  by  a  thanksgiving  so 
unselfish,  and  a  joy  so  unearthly,  as  to 
be  near  to  that  with  which  the  angels  of 
God  rejoice. 

That  evening,  sitting  alone  in  his  little 
lodging  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  town,  he  wrote  to  Christina.  He 
was  still  sorrowful  and  hopeless  so  far 
as  his  own  future  was  concerned ;  but 
the  bitterness  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  he  could  write  to  her  as  he  could 
not  have  written  to  her  before. 

"Dear  Christina, — I  have  heard, 
and  at  last  I  know — I  understand.  My 
life  will  not  be  an  altogether  sad  one 
since  you  are  happy.  I  thought  I  could 
not  forgive  you,  but  I  forgive  you  now. 
Thank  God,  Christina,  that  it  is  not  as  I 
thought.  Do  not  let  the  thought  of  me 
bring  you  nothing  but  reproach ;  re- 
member all  the  happiness  you  gave  me; 
remember  that  you  have  given  me  more 
than  you  can  ever  take  away ; — and  even 
in  this  world  there  are  better  things  than 
happiness,  and  yet  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
fallen  to  your  lot.  God  bless  you  now 
and  always. 

"  Bernard  Oswestry.'* 

In  the  meantime  at  Overton  every- 
thing was  prospering.  Mr.  North  re- 
tained but  little  of  his  prejudice  against 
the  marriage ;  Mrs.  North  did  not  openly 
express  her  dissatisfaction;  and,  now  that 
it  was  all  arranged,  Miss  Cleasby  had 
reconciled  herself  with  a  good  grace  to 
what  could  not  be  helped.  She  had 
desired  to  prevent  it ;  she  was  not  now 
assured  that  it  was  for  her  brother's  hap- 
piness or  for  Christina's,  but  she  had 
warned  him,  and  he  would  not  ba 
warned ;  she  had  tried  to  guard  Christina, 
and  (Christina  would  not  be  guarded; 
and  now  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
destiny  had  settled  it  without  any  regard 
to  her  wishes,  and  she  was  anxious  to  be 
kind  to  the  girl  for  Walter's  sake,  trust- 
ing the  rest  to  time.  He  was  pledged  to 
her  now,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  make 
him  depart  from  that  pledge. 

She  called  at  the  White  House,  but 


Christina  was  out,  and  Mr.  North  less 
well,  and  his  daughter-in-law  with  him ; 
so  she  did  not  see  anyone,  but  only  left 
a  message,  hoping  that  Miss  North 
would  come  and  see  her  some  time  ;  and 
that  same  afternoon,  Christina,  coming 
in  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  found  the 
message  awaiting  her,  and  said  that  she 
would  go  at  once.  There  was  still  more 
than  an  hour  before  her  grandfather's 
dinner  hour,  and  she  felt  that  she  would 
like  to  get  the  meeting  over ;  not  that 
she  dreaded  it,  but  she  was  curious  and 
impatient  to  see  Miss  Cleasb}''  again, 
now  that  their  relative  positions  had 
undergone  so  strange  and  startling  a 
change. 

She  went  in  for  one  moment  just  to 
give  her  grandfather  the  newspaper  she 
had  procured  for  him  at  the  village  post- 
office  ;  and  then  she  went  across  the 
road,  and  in  at  the  Park  gates  and  up 
the  hill  towards  the  house. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  left  it ; 
how  she  had  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  never  enter  those  doors  again: 
she  remembered  her  first  meeting  with 
Miss  Cleasby,  and  how  full  she  had 
been  of  excitement  and  curiosity  and 
uncertainty;  and  now  she  threw  back 
her  head  a  little  as  she  thought  how 
changed  it  all  was.  She  had  not  thought 
as  yet  of  the  Park  as  the  home  of  which 
she  would  be  mistress ;  she  was  tea 
imaginative  to  have  as  yet  given  much 
heed  to  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
position ;  but  she  did  think  that  all 
this  was  his,  and  he  was  hers. 

She  rang  at  the  door  and  asked  for 
Miss  Cleasby,  and  was  told  that  she 
was  at  home;  and  she  knew  that  the 
servant  had  glanced  at  her  with  polite 
interest  as  he  threw  open  the  drawing- 
room  door  and  announced  her  to  lus 
mistress. 

Miss  Cleasby  was  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  fire,  for  the  weather  was 
growing  chilly,  and  both  she  and  her 
brother  had  been  accustomed  to  warm 
climates.  She  looked  very  comfortable, 
a  novel  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  table 
with  a  perfect  little  china  tea-service 
close  beside  her ;  and  she  did  not  get 
up  Tfhen  she  saw  it  was  only  Christina^ 
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but  held  out  lier  hands,  and  drew  her 
down  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  am  80  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
said  ;  "now  we  can  have  a  little  talk  all 
to  ourselves.  I  was  so  sorry  you  were 
out  this  afternoon.  Walter  told  me  all 
about  it,  my  dear,  and  1  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  don't  want  us  to  be  strangers  to 
each  other  long." 

Christina  had  sat  down  by  her,  and 
she  was  leaning  lazily  bark  as  usual ; 
but  she  was  looking  at  Christina  all  the 
time,  rather  as  if  she  were  a  new  and 
interesting  study. 

"I  was  not  quite  pleased,  just  at 
first,"  Miss  Cleasby  went  on  with 
ifcntlo  candour.  "But  I  suppose  that 
wouldn't  have  mattered  much  to 
you." 

'*Xot  comparatively  much,"  said 
(vhristina,  smiling — thinking  at  that 
nioiii(?nt  that  nothing  could  have  mat- 
tered except  the  one  thing. 

*'  >«'o,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Augusta. 
*'  AW'll,  it's  the  old  story' ;  so  old  that  I 
don't  .see  why  one  should  l)e  surprised. 
You  knrnv,  Walter  and  I  have  been  every- 
thiui^  to  each  other,  but  it  wasn't  a  very 
bright  look-out  for  him,  and  of  course 
1  expected  he  would  marry  some  time 
or  other,  and  I  feel  nearly  sure  that  he 
could  not  have  done  better  than  he  has," 
;Miss  Cleasby  concluded  ;  and  then  she 
took  another  long  considering  look  at 
Christina. 

Tliere  was  something  about  her 
composed  and  kindly  manner  which 
would  have  prevented  anyone  from 
tJikinj;  offence.  Christina  was  proud, 
but  her  pride  did  not  show  itself  in 
ov(ir-sensitivene8s.  She  sat  there  tran- 
quil and  happy,  with  her  brilliant  eyes 
gazinj:^  far  beyond  external  things  into 
the  bright  future  which  was  unfolding 
itself  before  her. 

"And  how  will  you  like  to  make 
your  home  at  Overton  ]  Are  you  glad 
that  Walter  is  settled  here, — or  would 
vou  have  liked  to  go  out  and  see  the 
world  r 

"It  is  a  new  world  to  me,"  said 
( 'hristina,  simply. 

*'  Well,  1  suppose  so,"  said  Augusta. 
"  l*oor  child,  you  must  have  had  a  dreary 


existence :  after  all,  I  don't  know  that 
new  places  and  external  changes  have 
much  to  do  with  constituting  a  really 
eventful  life.  We  might  see  more,  if  we 
were  to  travel  about  in  our  own  minds 
and  a  few  other  people's  and  study  their 
intricate  windings ;  and  we  should  get 
into  queer  places  too,  I  fancy,  sometimes; 
but  people  think  much  more  of  getting 
over  so  many  square  miles,  or  of  reading 
so  many  books,  than  of  searching  out  a 
few  fellow-creatures." 

"  I  should  hate  to  feel  I  was  being 
studied  just  for  some  one's  amusement^" 
said  Christina. 

"  Why  should  you  ?  you  can  do  the 
same  by  them, — it  is  a  mutual  ad- 
vantage." 

"  T  don't  think  so.  I  don't  care 
to  know  ahout  people  at  all,  iinle£is 
I  like  them." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  very  youthful  creed," 
said  Miss  Cleasby.  "  You  have  yet  to 
learn  how  dependent  wo  are  upon  each 
other.  You  think  that  you  could  have 
done  very  well  without  me ;  but  all  the 
same  it  is  better  that  wo  should  be 
friends  :  and  I  am  glad  that  you  axe  so 
pretty  !" 

Christina  was  sitting  still  in  her  hat 
and  feather,  with  her  cloak  a  little 
thrown  back,  and  her  delicately  made 
hands  clasped  together  in  her  lap ;  and 
she  was  looking  her  prettiest,  with  the 
light  in  her  eyes  and  her  masses  of 
brown  hair  hanging  rather  loosely  about 
the  lovely  contour  of  her  face.  She  was 
not  the  hiost  embarrassed  by  Augusta's 
remark,  for  of  course  she  knew  quite 
M'ell  that  she  was  beautiful ;  and  it 
was  only  Captain  Cleasby's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  which  concerned  her 
very  much. 

''I  am  glad  too,"  she  said,  and 
laughed. 

And  after  that,  they  drew  together, 
as  girls  do  draw  together,  and  grew 
intimate,  and  talked  happily  for  a  little 
longer ;  and  then  Christina  remembered 
her  grandfather's  dinner,  and  went  away 
with  a  sense  that  something  had  been 
added  to  her  life :  ^e  had  known  so 
few  girls,  and  though  Miss  Cleasby  wis 
a  go^  deal  older  tlum  she  was,  they  had 
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met,  as  it  were,  upon  equal  ground,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  fiiey  should 
not  bo  friends. 

Captain  Cleasby  came  in  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  and  was  more  vexed 
than  his  sister  thought  natural  at 
finding  that  he  had  missed  Christina's 
visit.  He  only  brightened  into  pleased 
interest  when  she  spoke  warmly  in  her 
praise  and  admired  her  beauty. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  taken  to 
lier,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  you  could 
not  help  it.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  perfect  than  her  smile — it  lights 
up  lier  whole  face  :  the  suddenness  of  it 
is  so  peculiar,  it  comes  with  such  a 
flash,  and  then  fades  away  quite  slowly. 
I  knew  if  you  had  any  prejudices 
left  they  must  vanish  when  you  saw 
more  of  her." 

"The  prejudices  were  not  personal  to 
her,  Walter  :  and  don't  suppose  that  I 
have  contrived  to  find  out  all  about  her 
already.  I  acknowledge  her  charm,  of 
course,  but  I  don't  know  anv  more  than 
you  do  about  her  other  qualities.  Has 
she  any  education,  or  accomplishments, 
or  money,  or  connection  ?  I  don't  want 
to  be  discouraging;  only  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  had  thought  any  of  these 
things  worthy  of  your  consideration." 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Captain 
Cleasby,  quietly;  "  these  things,  my  dear 
Augusta,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  are  not  what  I  require  in  my 
wife.  Defend  me  from  your  scientific 
educational  women,  who  are  for  ever 
forcing  information  down  your  throat, 
and  think  the  arts  of  dress  artd  con- 
versation are  quite  beneath  their  notice. 
Christina  understands  what  you  mean 
before  you  have  spoken ;  she  throws  a 
fresh  light  upon  everything  she  looks  at ; 
she  is  not  the  least  afraid  of  being 
ignorant,  and  doesn't  know  what  moral 
cowardice  is.  I  don't  know  what 
more  you  can  want.  As  to  accom- 
plishments, of  course  she  has  never 
been  in  the  way  of  them.  The  money 
would  have  been  welcome  enough  if 
she  had  had  it — it  looks  uncommonly 
like  my  being  done  out  of  my  patri- 
mony by  these  plausible  gentlemen  in 
London,  who  are  for  ever  writing  to  me, 


in  that  mystic  tone  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  about  things  I  don't 
understand  ;  and  I  have  no  particular 
fancyforlovein  a  cottage — but  she  hasn't 
got  it,  80  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
I  don't  think  even  you  would  have 
supposed  me  qualified  for  an  heiress- 
hunt  To  begin  with,  I  should  never 
have  had  the  energy." 

"  Nor  the  enthusiasm  about  your 
object.  It  has  been  your  way  to  wait 
under  the  trees  for  the  fruit  to  falL  If 
I  am  inclined  to  be  sorry  about  it,  it  is 
not  because  of  any  mercenary  designs 
that  I  have  formed.  As  it  is  done,  you 
know,  I  mean  to  like  it;  but  still,  I 
can't  help  thinking,  why  did  you  do  it  ] 
what  was  it  for  ]  She  was  going  to  be 
married  so  comfortably  to  the  Curate." 
"  For  whom  she  didn't  care  a  straw," 
interrupted  her  brother. 

"  I  really  don't  see  that  that  was  our 
affair,"  said  Augusta,  disconsolately; 
''and  now  you  have  taken  all  the 
responsibility  upon  your  shoulders, — 
you  who  know  nothing  really  of  what  you 
are  undertaking !  You  have  known  her 
four  or  five  months;  you  have  found 
out  that  she  has  a  lovely  smile  and 
splendid  eyes,  and  holds  her  head  like 
seven  duchesses — and  so  you  make 
her  throw  over  that  nice,  sensible  curate 
for  you  I " 

'*I.et  that  nice,  sensible  curate  alone, 
my  dear  Augusta ;  he  has  fortitude 
enough  for  anythii^, — ^your  mind  runs 
too  much  upon  him,  and  just  now  I 
want  you  to  devote  your  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this 
little  drama — that  is  to  say,  to  me  and 
Christina.  For  whose  sake  is  it  that 
you  deplore  our  engagement,  hers  or 
minel" 

"  It  is  just  this,  Walter,"  said  l^Iiss 
Cleasby,  sitting  upright  with  her  hands 
clasped  round  her  knees,  and  looking 
into  the  fire :  "  it  is  just  this — that  it  is 
an  unequal  bargain.  She  was  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Warde,  and  she  had  a  fair 
chance  of  happiness.  I  don't  suppose 
they  either  of  them  cared  much,  but 
people  marry  on  that  sort  of  foundation 
every  day,  and  mutual  respect  grows, 
and  they  shake  down  into  each  other's 
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"vvay.^,  and  no  Lanu  comes  of  it.     That 

wuukl  have  been  all  fair  enough,  and 

each  side  would  have  known  what  to 

expect.    But  see  how  dill'erent  it  is  now. 

She  loves  you,  poor  child,  and  thinks 

you  all  that  is  heroic ;    and  you  have 

winning  ways,  Walter — '*  She  stopped  a 

moment,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  stood 

before  her  leaning  one  arm   upon  the 

marl»l<i  chimney-piece,  with  the  glowing 

li relight  lull  on  his  gnxceful  figure  and 

fair,  distinguished  face ;  and  then  she 

went  on  :  **You  have  been  making  love 

to   her,  and  she  believes  in  it ;  but  a 

delu.-ion  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  when 

slie  Ihids  out  that  she  has  made  a  mistake, 

how  will  it  be?     You  cannot,  do  what 

y(ju    will,    mak(j   the  awakening  other 

than   l)ilter.     She  is  in  love  with  you, 

l)oor  <hiid,  and  I  don't  say  it  has  been 

altogether  your  fault — 1  .supp«)se  there 

i.s  sunictinies  a  fatality  about  things  ;  but 

how  will  it  bo  when  she  limls  you  have 

niairii'd  her  out  of  pity,  when  all  the  time 

she  was  thinking  that  you  loved  her?" 

Captain  Cleasby  wju<  very  cool  and 

sclf-possesse*!,  but  he  had  still  the  sort 

of  sen.-itiveness  which  made  him  colour 

at  liis  sister's  words.     She  was  surprised 

as  she  noticed  the  sudden  Hush  which 

rose  to  his  face ;  and  then  he  came  and 

kn<lt  down  by  her,  and  put  his  arms 

n)und  her  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  in 

his  caressing  boyish  days,     liis  face  was 

close  to  hers  now,  and  he  was  looking 
•  111*, 
iiill  lit  her  with  his  candid  grey  eyes. 

"  \'(.ii  think  badly  of  me  still,  Ciusty," 
he  s;ii(l  ahnost  coaxingly. 

*'  Not  badly,  Walter,  only  I  wish  that 
ynii  loved  her." 

"  l'i)on  mv  soul  I  do." 

Th«'H'  Avas  a  silence :  his  words  had 
caiiiiMl  loiiviction  with  them.  They 
Wen-  «:iinest  and  even  impassioned  in 
their  bivvity.  His  sister  did  not  speak 
in  MU^wcr,  but  she  took  his  face  be- 
twcin  liL*r  hands  and  kissed  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tii  \T  >'.\mo  evening,  after  dinner,  in  spite 
of  liis  sister's  remonstrances,  Captain 
(M«'  i-by  walked  down  the  hill  to  the 
White  House  in  the  pouring  rain.     It 


was  blowing  hard,  and  he  was  never 
very  strong,  or  proof  against  a  wetting 
and  she  did  all  she  could  to  keep  bim  at 
home ;  but  ho  laughed  at  her  fears,  said 
ho  must  in({uire  after  Mr.  ^orth,  and 
would  not  be  deterred. 

He  was  putting  on  his  coat  in  the 
hall,  and  humming  "  Yedrai  ciirino " 
softly  to  himselt^  when  the  evening 
letters  were  brought  in,  but  he  only 
glanced  at  the  business-like  looking 
covers,  and  put  his  head  in  again  at  the 
drawing-room  door  to  say — 

"  My  dear  Augusta,  would  it  amuse 
you  to  open  my  letters  and  aiuswer  them 
for  mo  1  I  don't  want  you  to  bo  dull, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  back  for 
an  hour  and  more." 

Then  he  tramped  across  the  hall,  and 
out  into  the  driving  storm,  wondering  a 
little  at  himself.  He  was  naturally  in- 
dolent and  disinclined  to  exert  himself 
either  Jbr  his  own  advantage  or  for 
other  jKiople's :  he  was  considerate  and 
unwilhng  to  give  pain  ;  his  manneta 
were  gentle  and  courteous,  and  his  affec- 
tion for  his  sister  deep  and  sincere.  In 
general  he  was  too  indificrent  as  regarded 
other  jjeoplo  to  be  either  exacting  or 
sensitive  ;  his  pei-sonal  interests  were 
not  many;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hi» 
toleration  was  almost  universal.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  nothing  for  which  he 
would  willingly  have  ma«!o  a  great  sacri- 
fice :  and  now  he  was  surprised  at  him- 
self as  ho  became  conscious  that  a 
change  had  pissed  over  him.  Christina 
had  awakened  a  new  feeling  within  him : 
he  had  told  his  sister,  and  truly,  that  he 
loved  her. 

And  it  was  new  to  him  to  feel  that 
thei-e  wjis  something  of  n?al  consequence 
to  him.  It  was  not  that  lie  had  hitherto 
been  absorbed  in  his  own  ambition  or 
gnitification,  for  he  was  neither  selfish 
nor  ambitious;  it  was  simply  that  uothing 
had  appeared  of  much  importance  to 
him  hitherto,  and  now  life  wore  a  new 
aspect :  the  view  was  widening ;  it  waa 
the  same  world  upon  which  he  looked, 
but  it  seemed  larger,  for  he  ?;iw  it  with 
dillerent  eyes.  As  ho  had  ^a\A  to  Chris- 
tina, it  was  a  new  heaven  and  earth  to 
him. 
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There  was  a  light  burning  in  Mr. 
Xorth's  study,  and  he  thought  that 
Christina  would  have  heard  his  knock 
aud  would  have  come  out  to  the  door ; 
but  the  house  seemed  very  still,  and  it 
was  Janet  who  came  to  let  him  in. 

There  was  no  welcome  in  Janet's  face; 
but  she  asked  him  to  walk  into  the 
parlour,  and  she  would  tell  Miss  North. 
"  Is  she  with  her  grandfather  1 "  he 
asked;  ** perhaps  I  ought  not  to  disturb 
her." 

"Xo,  she  isn't  with  Mr.  North," 
Janet  answered  rather  crossly.  Bernard 
had  been  her  favourite,  and  she  had 
guessed  more  than  anyone  else  of  what 
his  hopes  had  been  ;  and  now  she  could 
not  be  gracious  to  his  rival :  and  then 
she  added,  not  without  a  certain  grim 
satisfaction  in  dealing  what  she  conceived 
would  be  a  blow  to  his  pride,  that  Miss 
Christina  had  been  doing  up  some 
arrowroot  for  her  grandfather's  supper, 
and  she  had  stopped  by  the  kitchen  lire 
to  warm  herself  a  bit. 

"  Oh  !  in  the  kitchen,  is  she  ?  "  said 
Walter :  and  then  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  had  shut  it 
behind  him,  leaving  the  discomfited 
Janet  in  the  passage  outside,  before  she 
had  time  to  make  any  remonstrance. 
She  did  not  dare  to  follow,  but  went 
away  grumbling  into  the  back  regions. 

Chriijtina  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  fire,  with  her  head  resting  upon 
her  bauds.  There  were  traces  of  tears 
upon  her  face,  and  her  eyes  looked  sad 
and  troubled.  So  absorbed  was  she  in 
her  own  thoughts,  that  Captain  Cleasby 
had  come  in  and  had  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  her  before  she  was  aware  of 
liis  presence,  and  even  when  she  saw 
him  she  did  not  seem  for  an  instant  to 
realize  it.  She  gave  him  no  greeting, 
but  sat  there,  still  looking  at  him  half 
vacantly  and  half  bewildered.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Walter  had  not 
found  everything  give  way  to  him;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  not 
brightened  and  flushed  at  his  approach; 
and  it  gave  him  a  slight  unreasonable 
shock  to  find  that  she  was  capable  of 
bein«^  so  occupied,  by  something  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  as  not  to  know  that 


he  was  in  the  room.  Yet  it  was  but  an 
instant ;  the  look  of  comprehension  re- 
turned, and  she  started  up  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Walter,  is  it  you  1  I 
did  not  expect — I  did  not  know  you  for 
the  minute ;  I  was  thinking  of  something 
else." 

"  So  I  perceived,"  said  Captain 
Cleasby;  "and  I  walked  in  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  call  back  your  thoughts 
into  their  proper  channel  Where  have 
they  been  wandering  1 " 

He  spoke  lightly,  but,  looking  at  her 
steadily  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  that  again 
her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  and  his 
tone  changed  in  a  moment. 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  ? "  he  said  fondly, 
kneeling  down  by  her.  "  You  know  yon 
have  no  secrets  from  me.  What  has 
been  troubling  you  ? " 

"  The  ghosts  of  my  faults,  I  think," 
she  said.     "  Oh,  Walter,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly,  "I  ought  to  have  told  you 
before.     I  thought  of  it,  and  then  I 
seemed  too  happy  to  do  anything  which 
might  break  the  charm.     But  I  must 
say  it   now;    no," — as  he  would  have 
spoken, — "I    want    to    say   it   now — 
don't     interrupt     me  —  don't     speak 
before    you    know."     And    then    she 
stood  up  and  drew  herself  away  from 
him.    "  Before  Mr.  Warde  spoke  to  me, 
before  you  came  to    Overton,    I   was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  my  cousin, 
Bernard  Oswestry."     She  paused  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  as  he  made  no  answer,  she 
went  on :  "  No  one  knew  of  it  but  our- 
selves ;  we  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
marry  for  a  long  time,  and  grandpapa 
would  not  have  liked  it.     It  was  not 
Bernard's  fault  that  it  was  kept  a  secret 
— nothing  has  been  his  fault ;  it  was  all 
mine.    I  was  very  cruel  to  hiuL    When 
I  found  I  could  not  marry  him,  I  could 
not  write  or  do  anything  to  make  it 
better — and  he  heard  it  through  his 
mother." 

She  had  spoken  distinctly,  but  rapidly 
and  low ;  and  now  she  paused  to  take 
breath,  feeling  as  if  she  had  made  the 
revelation  and  taken  the  fatal  step,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  con- 
sequences. She  had  not  known  how 
much  it  would  cost  her.     She  had  so 
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long  accustomed  herself  to  look  upon 
her  engagement  to  Bernard  and  her  con- 
duct towards  him  as  something  exclu- 
sively their  own,  that  in  the  first  be- 
wilderment of  her  happiness,  she  had 
tliought  of  him  with  a  compassionate  re- 
gret and  deep  self-reproach,  without  con- 
sidering whether  Captain  Cleasby  had 
not  a  right  to  be  told  of  what  had  been 
between  them,  and  without  taking  into 
account  the  effect  that  the  knowleilge 
might  have  upon  him.      Xow  for  the 
first  time  she  had  felt  herself  moved  to 
contVssi(ui  from  the  very  consciousness 
of   thi'  f«ar  which  was   strengthening 
itself  cMcli  moment  as  to  the  issues  of 
her  confi'ssion. 

That  fear  grew  stronger  as  she  waited 
for  his  answer ; — it  was  pressing  upon 
her  heart  and  stifling  more  words. 
Could  she  a  second  time  ask  him  for 
fori^'iveness?  Could  he  be  expected  to 
forgive?  Yet  her  attitude  was  not  that 
of  a  suppliant.  She  stood  erect;  she 
did  not  look  at  him,  but  her  eyes  wore 
not  cast  down.  If  he  wished  for  free- 
dom, he  should  be  free.  She  would  do 
nothing  to  make  him  think  that  she 
could  not  live  without  him — that  she 
was  trembling  as  she  waited  for  his 
words. 

"  And  when  did  this  little  episode 
take  place?"  he  said  coldly,  breaking 
the  silence. 

"  We  were  engaged  a  year  ago," — 
and  she,  too,  spoke  calmly. 

"  And  when  did  you  discover  your 
inability  to  fulfil  your  engagement?" 

She  might  have  said  that  it  was  when 
she  first  knew  him,  when  she  first  could 
no  longer  hope  to  give  Bernard  that  for 
which  he  had  waited,  when  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  could  not  go  to 
him  with  a  lie  upon  her  lips.  But 
something  held  her  back,  and  she  could 
not  8i)eak  of  this. 

"  XVe  parted  at  the  time  I  became 
en^'agcnl  to  !Mr.  Warde.  I  was  at  that 
time  engaged  to  Bernard." 

**  You  engaged  yourself  to  Warde  at 
the  same  time  that  you  were  promised 
to  your  cousin  ! "  he  said,  roused  to 
severity.  "You  did  not  oven  break 
with  him  first !  and  when  you  had  been 


bound  to  him  for  a  year !  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  what,  perhaps,  I  have  no 
right  to  know,  what  concerns  him  only, 
but  how  am  I  to  understand  you  ?  I 
had  thought,  Christina,  that  you  could 
not  deceive  ;  and  now  your  past  is  so 
full  of  complications  that  I  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  I  cannot  reconcile  you  to 
your  past." 

Christina  sat  down  wearily,  but  she 
made  no  answer.  She  could  not  frame 
excuses,  nor  put  together  extenuating 
circumstances. 

"I  could  understand  your  ongage- 
inent  to  Warde,"  he  went  on :  "  your 
grandfather  wished  it;  you  liked  and 
respected  him;  there  was  nothing  to 
draw  you  back,  there  was  no  call  to 
deceive,  there  was  everything  to  make 
you  think  it  a  duty  to  accept  him  ;  and 
when  1  liad  spoken,  you  could  no  longer 
hold  to  that,  and  everything  altered  by 
no  fault  of  your  own.  But  then,  how 
am  I  to  understand  your  breaking  with 
your  cousin?  Had  you  no  heart  to 
see  what  you  were  doing  ]  Why  should 
you  have  deliberately  wrecked  the  poor 
boy's  happiness  ? " 

Her  whole  being,  mental  and  physical, 
was  strained  to  the  effort  to  abstain 
from  tears.  She  would  not  move  him 
by  any  cry  or  sign  of  weakness ; 
she  would  not,  if  she  could  help  it, 
even  plead  in  her  own  defence.  As  of 
old,  her  pride  and  independence  kept 
her  silent. 

"  Have  I  been  hard  ? "  he  said.  "  If 
I  have,  remember  why,  Christina.  Ite< 
member  it  is  because  to  me  it  is  eveiy- 
thing  to  know  that  I  have  not  trusteid 
you  in  vain.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hard 
to  you,  but  I  must  know;  you  must 
tell  mo  that  I  may  trust  you,  and  then 
I  will  ask  you  no  more  about  the  past 
Put  your  hands  in  mine,  Christina,  and 
say,  *  AYalter,  I  am  true  ' — then  I  ask 
no  more." 

"  I  am,  I  am, — I  meant  to  be,"  she 
said  through  her  tears  which  could  no 
longer  be  repressed. 

''Then  why  did  you  get  into  these 
entanglements?"  he  said,  more  sofUy, 
keeping  the  hands  which  she  had  held 
out  to  him  still  clasped  in  his.     "Or 
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am  I  to  keep  my  promise  and  ask  no 
more?" 

"You  may  ask,"  she  said;  "it  is 
only  of  me  that  you  can  hear  any  harm. 
Bernard  was  everything  that  was  most 
generous  and  straightforward.  He  had 
wished  it — he  had  thought  of  it  for  a 
long  time ;  and  at  first  he  could  not — 
but  now  he  has  forgiven  me." 

"  Christina,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "what 
I  want  to  know  is  this — Did  you  love 
either  of  these  men?" 

"  1^0,  I  never  did — never.  I  thought 
I  cared  for  Bernard ;  I  did  care  for  him, 
and  I  thought  I  could  be  happy  with 
him — but  never  in  that  way.  He  was 
always  good  to  me, — but  no,  I  never 
did." 

"  Then  why  did  you  promise  to  marry 
him?  and  why  did  you  break  that 
promise  ? " 

"  I  did  not  know  when  I  promised ; 
and  then,  when  I  found  I  could  not  care 
for  him  in  the  way  he  wished,  I  could 
not  tell  him,  and  I  could  not  keep  my 
promise." 

"And  so  you  accepted  Warde  as  a 
pretext  and  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty," 
said  Walter,  slowly,  as  if  a  light  had 
dawned  upon  him.  "My  poor  child, 
you  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  for 
me." 

"  I  could  no't  help  it,"  she  said,  softly. 
"I  mean  I  could  not  have  helped  the 
pain  to  myself;  but  I  could  have 
helped  doing  wrong.  I  could  have 
kept  from  hurting  others — and  I  did  not 
do  it.  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  am 
sorry  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  forgiven 
now  Bernard  has  forgiven  me.  They 
had  just  brought  me  his  letter  before 
you  came ; "  and  she  held  it  out  to 
him. 

"!N'o,  Christina,"  he  said,  putting  it 
gently  aside;  "no — that  was  written  only 
for  you  ;  it  lies  between  you  and  him. 
I  understand  it  all  now,  and  we  need 
not  think  any  more  of  the  past.  But 
you  will  allow,  my  dear  Christina,"  he 
added,  with  the  rapid  transition  from 
earnestness  to  levity,  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics,  "  you  will  allow  that 
the  second  revelation  might  naturally 
have  a  rather  startling  effect  until  one 


had  got  at  the  key  to  it.  I  am  not 
afraid,  for  I  laiow  I  have  you  safe  ;  but 
shall  you  be  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to 
your  girlhood,  with  its  freedom  and  its 
excitements  1 " 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
Half  an  hour  after  he  lingered  with  her 
by  the  broad  kitchen  hearth,  whilst  the 
candles  burnt  lower  in  the  sockets,  and 
the  fire  flamed  and  crackled,  and  the 
light  was  reflected  in  the  shining  pots 
upon  the  shelves,  and  the  shadows 
changed  their  places  on  the  wall ;  and 
outside,  the  wind  swept  round  the 
comers  of  the  house,  and  rushed  rustling 
through  the  creepers.  Then  the  clock 
struck  nine,  and  he  knew  that  he  must 
go,  for  it  was  time  for  Christina  to  read 
to  her  grandfather. 

"Oh,  Walter,  how  stormy  it  is!" 
she  said ;  but  yet  she  came  to  let  him 
out  herself. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  putting  her  back ; 
"the  rain  and  wind  will  rush  in  the 
moment  the  door  is  opened.  And  one 
word  more,  Christina :  remember  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive;  all  that  is 
over.  We  shall  each  have  something 
to  forgive,  perhaps,  before  long — and 
then  who  -knows  but  my  shortcomings 
may  outweigh  yours.  Good-night,  my 
queen.    Are  you  afraid  for  the  future  ?" 

"  No  1"  she  said;  " no  ! ''  and  felt,  for 
some  reason,  as  if  she  were  making  a 
promise  that,  come  what  mighty  she 
would  not  shrink :  but  yet  what  cause 
had  she  for  fear  ?  It  was  only  that  we 
cannot  build  except  upon  what  is,  and 
upon  what  has  been, — ^what  is  to  come 
must  ever  be  mysterious  and  uncertain. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  the  blast, 
laden  with  heavy  drops  of  rain,  rushed 
through  the  narrow  passage:  yet  she 
did  not  shut  the  door,  but  stood  looking 
out  into  the  darkness  until  his  footsteps 
died  away. 

Miss  Cleasby  was  at  her  writing-table 
when  he  re-entered  his  drawing-room, 
with  some  papers  laid  out  before  her, 
and  she  did  not  at  once  turn  to  him, 
nor  show  any  solicitude  at  his  having 
got  wet. 

"Well,  Gusty,"  he  said,  throwing 
himself    carelessly    into   an  arm-chair, 
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"you  seem  still  in  tlio  toils  of  com- 
position. Wt-n;  11 10  letters  very  inter- 
esting r^ 

"  Thoy  were  more  than  interesting," 
said  Augusta,  turning  round.  •*  Walter, 
what  liav(^  you  been  thinking  of  all  this 
time?  Here  is  Mr.  Walthani  writing 
to  you  ahout  some  interest  that  has  to 
he  ])aid  at  once.  AVhat  df)es  it  all 
mean  I  What  is  the  dillieulty  of  your 
coming  into  your  property  ?  lie  writes 
as  if  there  wcro  all  sorts  of  diJFiculties 
rising  up.  AVhat  can  he  the  reason 
that  you,  as  paj^a's  heir  and  his  only 
son,  sh)uhl  not  inherit  his  property 
without  all  these  law  dillieulties?  I 
know  tlu're  were  debts,  but  I  thought 
tliat  would  make  no  diirerence." 

"  Su  old  Waltham  has  he«*n  writing 
again,  lias  he?"  said  Captain  Cleasby ; 
"  I  had  no  idea  [  was  so  soon  to  bo 
honoured  ])y  ant)thpr  ctmimunication,  or 
you  may  he  very  sure,  my  dear  Augusta, 
that  I  would  not  have  trouhhd  you  with 
it.  1  [•  li'— give  me  the  letters,  jiml  don't 
W(.)ny  yourself  about  it.  1  sui)posc  you 
kui'w  lli'io  wtTo  debts,  and  now  they 
have  to  !.)(•  pai«l  olf,  that's  all, — and  E 
shan't  1m*  (piite  so  rich  a  man  as  I  might 
liav*'  been." 

"  ^V^11,  I  suppose  you  know  about  as 
m-;«'h  ahuut  it  as  I  do — that  is  to  say, 
next  to  nothing.  I  do  wish,  Walter, 
you  wMdd  write  to  Uncle  Jiobert,  or 
consult  M)me  one.  Here,  you  sfe,  Mr. 
WaUiiaui  is  going  out  of  town  for  some 
wiM'l<>^,  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  much  use 
gt)in4  to  him." 

*'  Xo,  thank  goodness  !"  sai«l  Walter, 
glanriu^'  at  the  letter;  *'now  I  shall 
ha  v."  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  At  least 
thr(M>  weeks  before  I  need  think  of 
London,  or  lawyers,  or  settlements!" 

Thus  it  was  that  ho  jmt  the  matter 
asi'lf,  and,  though  his  sister  continued 
aiixif'.is,  she  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use 
t')  p  11  ss  him  further.  Ami  in  the  sun- 
shiny, peaceful  time  which  followed, 
sIm',  tn.  t,  almost  forgot  that  there  were 
any  clouds  upon  tho  horizon. 

( 'hri.-tina  Xorth  had  known  happiness 
bitor«'.  In  the  midst  of  her  dreary  girl- 
hood there  had  been  days  and  weeks  in 
whi<:h   she  could  forget  her  cai'es  and 


troubles  in  the  natural  and  si>oiitaneou8 
happiness  of  youth,  iu  a  passing  eutha- 
siosm,  or  in  glimpses  of  something 
higher  and  more  lasting ;  but  this  hap- 
piness she  had  never  known.  The  quiet 
September  sunshine  seemed  to  have 
found  its  way  into  her  heart.  She 
was  softened  and  repentant,  but  having 
made  free  confession,  memory  could  no 
longer  weigh  her  down  by  the  burthen 
of  an  unforgiven  past ;  she  could  never 
undo  wliat  she  had  done ;  she  could 
never  restore  what  she  had  taken  away ; 
but  remorse  had  given  way  to  penitence, 
and  the  oppressiveness  and  tho  dread 
had  left  her. 

The  delay  in  the  settlement  of  Cap- 
tain Cleasby 's  all'airs  would  involve  the 
postponement  of  their  marriage,  but  at 
this  time  they  neither  of  them  remem- 
bere«l  to  regret  it.  In  the  fre.dmess  of 
each  succeeding  dawn  ;  in  the  awaken- 
ing to  recollections  of  the  past  day  as 
bright  as  tho  thoughts  of  tlie  day  to 
come ;  in  the  morning  spent  at  the 
Park,  sometimes  on  the  lawn,  some- 
times in  the  library  over  the  books  : 
in  the  afternoons  when  they  loitered 
in  tho  lanes,  or  Captain  Cleasby  and 
his  bister  sketched  whilst  Christina 
looked  on ;  in  the  soft  lumr  of  autumn 
twilight,  and  the  lung  evenings  which 
Walter  would  spend  in  Mr.  Xorth's 
study,  devoting  himself  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  old  man, — in  all  this,  what 
room  was  there  for  regret  \ 

There  was  nothing  to  disturb  tho 
peace,  or  throw  a  shadow  over  tho  hap- 
piness of  the  time.  Walter  was  gentle 
and  devoted,  and  Christina  trusted 
him  entirel}'.  She  was  neither  culti- 
vated nor  accomplished,  but  her  quick- 
ness in  apprehending  what  was  put 
before  her,  and  in  grasping  n(?w  ideas, 
charmed  and  interested  him.  His  edu- 
cation, although  desultory,  had  nut  been 
narrow,  and  his  mind,  though  somewhat 
indolent,  was  of  a  speculative  and  intel- 
lectual type ;  in  hLs  sister  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  iind  a  congenial  intellec- 
tual companion  and  an  equal  antagonist; 
so  that  it  had  not  been  without  i-uason 
that  she  had  feared  that  in  uiarrj'ing  a 
girl  incapable  of  appreciating  his  tastes 
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or  enteriDg  into  his  interests,  he  might 
have  found  much  to  miss  and  to  desire. 
But  with  Christina  she  now  saw  that 
this  would  never  bo  the  case.  She  was 
ignorant,  of  course,  but  then  she  was 
not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  her  igno- 
rance, and  she  was  quite  ready  to  form 
her  own  opinions  and  to  maintain 
them ;  and  her  readiness  and  freshness 
were  such  as  to  surprise  and  interest 
anyone.  Indeed,  the  flaw  in  the  con- 
nection between  her  and  Walter  had 
always  been  that  he  looked  upon  her  as 
an  interesting  study  and  as  a  charming 
picture,  i*ather  than  as  one  whose  de- 
pendence on  him  involved  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, and  upon  whose  human 
and  immortal  nature  his  influence  for 
good  and  evil,  for  sorrow  or  happiness, 
was  seriously  powerful.  He  liked  to 
use  his  power,  he  liked  to  bring  out 
new  expressions,  and  to  watch  her  varied 
moods  ;  he  liked  to  put  new  things  be- 
fore her,  and  to  watch  her  as  fresh  lights 
burst  upon  her,  and  unaccustomed  sub- 
jects were  brought  to  view ;  but  as  yet 
he  WMs  apt  to  regard  her  as  a  plaything 
(precious  beyond  all  else),  living  and 
moving,  and  responsive  to  his  touch,  but 
still  a  plaything,  and,  as  such,  to  be 
loved  and  cared  for. 

It  was  the  one  thing  which  his  sister 
would  have  liked  to  alter ;  and  it  did 
not  affect  Christina,  for  she  was  un- 
conscious of  it.  She  could  have  held 
back  nothing :  she  had  given  herself; 
her  contentment  was  perfect,  and  her 
confidence  complete.  She  believed  what 
he  had  told  her,  and  was  neither  unsatis- 
fied nor  exacting. 

So  those  weeks  were  free  from  all 
misunderstandings  or  quarrels,  and  as 
uneventful  as  happiness  could  make 
them. 

People  were  sorry  for  Mr.  Warde ;  and 
at  first  there  was  much  surprise  expressed 
when  Captain  Cleasby's  engagement  to 
Christina  became  known;  but  after  a 
time  it  began  to  be  said  that  certainly  it 
was  fur  the  best.  She  was  evidently 
unsuited  for  a  clergyman's  wife;  and, 
after  all,  Captain  Cleasby's  age  was 
more  suitable  to  hers.  She  ought  to 
have  known  her  own  mind  sooner,  but 


then  she  was  young,  and,  no  doubt,  had 
been  pressed  into  accepting  Mr.  Warde; 
or  at  any  rate  it  seemed  that  she  really 
cared  for  this  young  man,  as  she.  had 
held  to  him  against  her  grandfather, 
who,  as  everyone  knew,  was  such  a 
fierce  old  man,  that  most  people  were 
quite  afraid  of  him. 

Good-natured  people,  who  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  talked  in  this 
way  when  the  matter  was  discussed; 
and  others,  who  were  more  disposed  to 
be  hard  upon  Christina,  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
to  continue  upon  good  terms  with  the 
Cleasbys,  since  their  house  would  be  a 
pleasant  one,  and  their  dinner-parties 
an  enlivenment  to  the  neighbourhood. 
They  said  also  that  Christina  could  not 
have  been  so  very  much  in  fault,  or  Mr. 
Warde  would  not  have  still  continued 
to  be  a  constant  visitor  at  the  White 
House. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  quite  true  that,  as  the  neighbours 
remarked,  Mr.  Warde  continued  to  keep 
up  a  constant  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Norths.  Indeed,  just  at  this 
time,  when  Mr.  North  was  still  so  far 
from  well,  his  visits  to  the  White  House 
were  even  more  frequent  than  usual.  He 
did  not  seek  Christina,  but  they  met 
occasionally,  as  was  natural,  and  his 
manner  was  always  the  same  kindly  and 
even  affectionate  one,  and  so  entirely  free 
from  any  resentment  or  embarrassment, 
that  she  could  almost  forget,  while  in 
his  presence,  that  their  present  friendly 
relations  had  ever  undergone  a  change. 
She  was  grateful  to  him,  and  she  felt 
that  he  had  had  cause  for  resentment ; 
but  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
had  by  this  time  found  out  that  their 
engagement  had  been  a  mistake  on  his 
side  as  well  as  upon  hers,  and  she  would 
not  join  in  her  mother's  compassionate 
laments  over  him. 

"  No,  he  was  very  much  to  be  pitied,'' 
she  said ;  "  but  that  was  when  he  was 
engaged  to  me.  I  kno\v:  it  was  very  kind 
of  him,  and  he  had  a  right  to  bo  very 
angry;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
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reason  to  pity  him,  because  lie  is  free.  "We 
sliould  never  have  been  happy." 

I  Icr  mother  did  not  agree  with  her ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  she 
did  not  share  her  father-in-law's  violent 
prejudices,  she  was  almost  as  averse  to 
Christina's  engagement  as  he  was  him- 
self. She  could  not  disabuse  herself  of 
the  idea  that  it  could  not  and  would  not 
prosper.  Captain  Cleasby  might  mean 
well,  but  who  could  tell  what  might  not 
happen  to  make  him  change  his  mind  % 
It  had  ])een  so  sudden,  and  she  could 
not  trust  him  as  she  trusted  !Mr.  Warde. 
She  vahied  riches,  and  position,  and  the 
good  things  of  the  world ;  she  would 
have  rejoiced  that  Christina  should  have 
had  them  in  moderation  ;  but  the  idea 
of  lier  becoming  the  mistress  of  the 
Park  was  to  her  mother's  mind  so  un- 
natural as  to  seem  almost  impossible. 
She  had  understood  !Mr.  Warde,  but  she 
could  not  understand  Captain  Cleasby; 
thus  it  was  that  !Mrs.  North  refused  to 
bo  satistied.  Christina  had  thrown 
away  what  she  considered  her  best 
chaneo  of  happiness,  and  she  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  would  not  have 
been  for  his  good  also ;  and  as  to  his 
being  relieved  at  her  playing  him  false, 
how  could  she  know  anything  about  it? 
A  man  could  not  grow  pale  and  thin, 
and  bemoan  himself  like  a  girl ! 

"  Nor  can  he  come  and  say,  *  You 
disappointed  me  at  the  time,  but  after 
all  r  believe  I  do  much  better  without 
you,'"  Cliristina  had  answered,  rather 
impatiently:  and  then  she  went  away 
and  the  conversation  was  broken  off;  but 
Mrs.  Xorth  remained  unconvinced. 

As  has  ])ocn  8ai<l,  Overton  generally 
had  reconciled  itself  to  Christina's  in- 
constancy, and  the  Kector's  looks  and 
manners  were  just  what  they  always 
had  been,  and  were  not  at  all  such  as  to 
excite  compassion,  lie  was  very  busy, 
and  he  went  about  his  work  among  his 
parishioners  in  his  energetic  clieerful 
way,  setting  his  mind  to  solve  their 
practical  difficulties  and  supply  their 
physical  wants,  as  if  he  had  no  cares  or 
regrets  of  his  own  to  claim  precedence. 
He  was  glad  to  be  of  any  use  or  comfort 
to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Xorth ;    and  ho 


would  not  shrink  from  going  to  the  Park 
when  the  occasion  offered. 

Owing  to  General  Cleasby 's  long  ab- 
sence, there  were  many  improvements  iu 
the  parish  still  required,  to  which  he,  as 
the  Squire,  ought,  as  Mr.  Warde  con- 
ceived, to  have  attended  long  ago.  The 
church  was  badly  lighted ;  the  schools 
needed  enlargement ;  cott^^os  were  idl- 
ing into  ruin ;  subscriptions  were 
needed.  Captain  Cleasby,  too  careless 
to  be  illiberal,  had  hitherto  responded  to 
the  various  calls  upon  him,  and  now 
there  were  several  points  upon  which 
Mr.  Warde  desired  to  ask  his  advice 
and  his  help.  He  was  too  simple  and 
straightforward,  he  had  the  interests  of 
his  ilock  too  much  at  heart,  to  be  deterred 
by  any  false  shame  or  personal  resent- 
ment. Captain  Cleasby  had  gained 
what  he  had  lost :  in  one  sense  he  had 
been  vanquished;  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be  van- 
quished ;  and  as  to  Captain  Cleasby,  he 
did  not  attract  him,  certainly,  bat  yet  he 
wished  that  Christina  might  be  happy 
with  him. 

Captain  Cleasby  on  his  part  had  no 
cause  for  resentment.  There  had  always 
been  to  his  mind  something  a  little  ludi- 
crous about  his  engagement  to  Chris- 
tina :  it  had  disturbed  him  at  the  time ; 
it  had  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon 
his  conduct;  but  when  once  his  fears 
were  relieved,  he  was  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  with  some  amusement,  as  a  pre- 
posterous and  impossible  scheme  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

He  smiled  when  he  was  told  Mr. 
Warde  had  called  to  see  him,  and  went 
into  the  drawing-room  somewhat  in- 
terested to  see  how  he  would  bear 
himself. 

He  liked  him,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
be  friendly ;  but  hitherto  there  had  been 
on  his  part  a  slight  sense  of  superiority 
over  the  unpolished  country  clergyman: 
it  vanished  as  he  i*emarked  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  noticed 
how  naturally  and  easily  he  responded 
to  his  cordial  greeting. 

They  talked  for  some  time  of  diiSere&t 
things, — of  the  poor,  of  education,  of 
the  country  and  the  neighbours ;  and 
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then  Mr.  AVarde  brought  out  his  plans 
and  estimates,  and  made  his  request  for 
a  subscription. 

**I  am  especially  anxious  about  the 
lighting  of  the  church,"  he  said.  "  If 
we  could  have  an  evening  service,  I  feel 
sure  we  could  command  a  good  congre- 
gation. They  like  the  lights  and  the 
warmth,  and  the  mothers  can  come 
after  the  children  are  gone  to  bed;  many 
people  would  attend  whom  we  cannot 
get  to  come  in  the  mornings  or  after- 
noons." 

"  But  from  what  motives  ?  I  know 
nothing  about  these  things,  but  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me  that  gas-lights 
and  stoves  were  fitted  to  create  devo- 
tion." 

'^They  are  aids,"  said  Mr.  "Warde 
seriously.  "  There  are  not  many  people, 
I  fancy,  whose  motives  are  altogether 

unmixed "   He  broke  off  suddenly 

as  ^liss  Cleasby  came  in.  She  had  been 
out  riding,  and  she  came  in  in  her 
hat,  with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  and  closely 
followed  by  her  black  retriever. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Warde  since  her 
brother's  engagement,  and  her  usually 
pale  complexion  was  heightened  as  she 
shook  hands  with  him.  She  was  too 
self-possessed,  however,  to  betray  in 
any  other  way  the  touch  of  shyness  she 
felt  under  what  she  conceived  must  be 
to  him  embarrassing  circumstances. 

"I  hope  Tm  not  interrupting  any- 
thing," she  said;  "you  both  of  you  look 
most  decidedly  parochial,  sitting  among 
blue  business  papers.  I  hope  Walter  is 
more  civil  to  you  than  he  is  to  me,  Mr. 
AVarde ;  he  always  tramples  upon  me  if 
I  venture  to  ask  questions  which  have 
any  practical  bearing." 

"Theory  is  a  much  prettier  thing 
than  practice,"  said  Walter,  lazily. 

"  But  a  theory  is  only  tested  by  its 
result,"  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  it  seems 
to  me  it  loses  its  interest  if  it  cannot  be 
made  to  act." 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  said  Augusta  ; 
"  and  Walter  will  not  understand  that 
my  interest  in  things  is  beginning  to 
awaken.  1  think  I  have  philanthropic 
tendencies,  only  they  are  undeveloped, 


and  I  am  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
duties  which  belong  to  the  Squire's 
sister.  I  gave  an  old  man  a  flannel 
waistcoat  yesterday,  and  to-day  three 
old  men  came  and,  asked  for  three 
more." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Warde  hastily ; 
"I  am  afraid  your  kindness  may  be 
imposed  upon." 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Augusta,  composedly ; 
"  they  were  most  deserving  cases,  and 
so  grateful ;  but,  unfortunately,  dear 
Don,  who  did  not  of  course  know  what 
deserving  old  men  they  were,  and  who, 
like  his  mistress,  has  a  rooted  dislike 
to  poverty,  nearly  murdered  one  of  them 
as  he  was  going  away." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Warde,  a  little 
takein  aback  by  her  manner ;  "  do  you 
mean  the  man  was  seriously  hurt  1 " 

"  He  was  ;  but  he  recovered  when  I 
gave  him  half-a-crown  and  begged  his 
pardon.  Keally,  if  people  are  respect- 
able, they  should  not  go  about  looking 
like  vagrants.  Don  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent dog  I  know,  but  even  he  was  taken 
in  by  the  man's  appearance." 

"An  appearance  probably  none  the 
less  ragged  for  the  prospect  of  the  flan- 
nel waistcoat  before  him,"  said  Mr. 
Warde  drily ;  "  but,  Miss  Cleasby,  if 
you  are  really  anxious  to  do  something 
for  the  people,  you  may  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  There  are  so  many  parts  of  the 
work  which  can  be  better  done  by  a 
lady  than  by  a  man,  and  we  have  so 
little  assistance  of  the  kind  :  "  and  for 
the  first  time  he  hesitated,  remembering 
how  recently  he  had  hoped  to  have 
Christina's  help. 

"Ishall  be  very  happy,"  began  Augusta; 
and  then  she  caught  her  brother^  eye 
and  could  not  help  laughing.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  ^Ir.  Warde,"  she  said, 
"  but  my  brother,  I  see,  thinks  it  absurd 
for  mo  to  make  promises.  You  see,  we 
have  never  been  brought  up  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  If  the  people  want  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  I  can  understand  it — and  if 
3'^ou  will  send  them  up  here  for  soup  and 
blankets,  I  shall  be  very  glad — but  when 
it  comes  to  talking  to  them,  it  is  beyond 
me.  I  was  very  nmch  edined  by  tliose 
pious  old  men  this  morning,  and  then 
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you  come  and  throw  suspicion  upon 
thoir  veracity,  and  seem  to  think  tliat 
I  )on's  well-meant  interference  was  not 
nnfalle<l  for.  Then,  if  7  am  to  do  the 
talkini;,  instead  of  listening  humbly  to 
Avlmt  they  tell  me,  it  is  still  more  per- 
plexing;— you  might  as  well  set  me  to 
tiillc  to   Hottentots  in  their  own  lan- 


**  Tlirit  declaration  has  at  any  rate 
the  njcrit  of  sijicerit}*,"  said  Captain 
Clcp.sby. 

''T  am  sorrv  to  hear  it,"  said  !Mr. 
Wavilc.  "It  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
raises  a  harrier  between  classes  is  both 
>iad  Mild  culpable.  How  can' you  expect 
the  i)oor  to  respect  your  wishes  and 
your  interest  when  you  look  upon  them 
as  another  order  of  beings  ? " 

*'  1  never  thought  about  them,"  said 
An|:,aista,  as  if  excusing  herself ;  "  I 
don't  look  upon  them  as  anything  at 
all." 

"  That  is  your  mistake,"  he  said ;  but 
tln>n.;h  he  was  ver}'  much  in  earnest, 
his  i^ravity  relaxed  a  little. 

"  Vi'-i,  you  say  it  is  our  mistake,"  said 
T;;^  ^lin  Cleasby;  "but  can  you  tell  us 
whv  and  how  it  should  be  otherwise? 
We  (L)  not  need  to  bo  told  that  to  you 
your  (hities  are  full  of  interest;  but  can 
you  say  what  constitutes  the  bond  of 
uni(;n  f  You  baptize  their  children,  you 
man  V  and  burv  them,  but  what  is  there 
hev')!i(l  ?  "  It  was  not  so  much  the  desire 
to  )>e  instructed  which  made  him  ask 
lh(!  ({uestion — he  could  himself  have 
•uiswered  it  in  a  dozen  diil'erent  ways — 
but  lie  wanted  to  hear  what  the  man 
woultl  say  for  himself:  his  sphere  had 
been  narrow  enough,  and  ho  had  no 
•i^reat  opinion  of  his  abilities;  but  he 
\va^  -0  diircrent  from  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  exchange 
ideas,  that  he  was  curious  to  hear  what 
}iQ  would  say. 

"  They  are  my  flock,"  said  Mr.  Wardo; 
"  they  are  human  beings  with  immortal 

souls."      ■ 

"Y(ui  are  better  than  wo  are,"  said 
Augusta,  softly. 

And  though  Mr.  "Wardo's  manner  of 
speech  sounded  rather  strange  to  them 
both,  there  was  something  that  impressed 


them  in  the  ardent  truthfulness  of  his 
answer.  Soon  after  Walter  was  called 
away,  but  Mr.  Warde  sat  a  little  longer 
with  his  sister. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  reform  in  time,"  she 
said,  as  he  took  leave,  "and  come  and 
hear  your  little  boys  their  multiplication 
tables,  when  I  have  learnt  them  myself; 
but  I  feel  rather  discouraged  by  your 
condemnation  of  my  first  little  effort  in 
the  path  of  active  benevolence :  I 
thought  at  least  my  poor  flannel  waist- 
coats could  do  no  harm,  and  I  was  so 
glad  to  find  they  were  so  pleased  with 
them — and  now  it  seems  they  are  nothing 
but  a  temptation." 

"The  intention  at  least  was  praise- 
worthy," said  Mr.  "Warde,  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

"  He  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  little 
girl  making  a  blot  on  my  first  copy  ! " 
said  Augusta  to  herself  She  was  amnsed, 
but  yet  she  liked  him  ;  it  was  curious, 
but  it  was  impressive,  to  see  a  man  who 
had  so  little  of  the  hero  or  of  the  con- 
ventional saint  about  him,  yet  ^ose 
whole  course  of  life  was  one  of  self- 
denying  effort  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  She  felt  that  all  his  energies 
were  directed  into  that  channel,  and  that 
they  had  not  been  without  fruit  even  in 
the  sentiments  of  respect  that  they  had 
awakened  in  her  own  mind.  "  It  doea 
one  good  to  look  up  to  something  worfli 
looking  up  to,"  she  said  to  herself;  and 
she  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  was 
capable  of  appreciating  such  worth  with 
so  little  of  sentiment  or  external  chann 
attached  to  it. 

At  this  time  she  had  bestowed  little 
attention  upon  the  consideration  of  her 
own  future.  Walter  liad  asked  her  to 
make  her  home  with  them,  but  she 
would  not.  She  declared  that  they 
would  be  better  without  her,  and  she 
would  not  consent  to  be  in  their  way. 
No;  she  had  several  long-postponed 
visits  to  pay,  and  then  she  would  look 
about  for  some  little  cottage  where  she 
could  settle  near  them.  She  liked  to 
have  a  home  of  her  own,  and  she  would 
have  ample  m<eans  to  enable  her  to  lire 
comfortably,  and  to  receive  her  gnerti^ 
and  she  would  not,  after  all,  be  at  kome 
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for  much  of  tlie  year.  She  had-  so 
many  frioiifls  who  wan  ted  her  to  como 
to  them, — but  she  would  not  be  de- 
pendent on  anyone.  So  she  said,  and 
her  }>rother  at  hist  agreed  with  her. 
Of  course  she  could  not  be  to  Christina 
what  she  was  to  him,  and  those  com- 
plicated family  arrangements  he  allowed 
were  often  mistakes.  So  it  was  set- 
tled ;  indeed,  if  she  had  been  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  jealous,  she  might  already 
have  become  so.  Christina  was  natu- 
rally his  first  thought.  The  long  morn- 
ings he  had  been  used  to  spend  with 
his  sister  were  devoted  to  her ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  present  affairs  and  future 
]>lans  was  often  cut  short ;  and  although 
he  was  kind  and  gentle  as  ever,  of 
course  she  felt  the  difference.  But  by 
no  word  or  look  would  she  show  that 
she  felt  it :  she  rejoiced  in  their  happi- 
ness, and  would  not  do  an}i:hing  to  mar 
it ;  she  even  made  friendly  advances  to 
Mr.  North.  Unknown  to  him,  every- 
thing tliat  could  possibly  tempt  his 
fiiiling  appetite  was  sent  to  him  from 
the  Park.  She  told  Christina  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  Aunt  !^^argaret, 
only  she  wished  that  handsome  son 
of  hers  would  come  home ;  and,  finally, 
slio  gave  a  largo  dinner-party,  a  thing 
which  she  particularly  detested,  in 
order  to  introduce  Christina  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  show  how  cordially 
she  accepted  her  as  a  sister-in-law. 
Mrs.  North  sent  her  with  Mrs.  Oswestry, 
making  the  excuse  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  father-in-law  for  so  long  a  time. 
In  fact,  poor  woman,  she  dreaded  making 
her  appearance  among  them  all  after  so 
many  years  of  seclusion ;  and  her  dresses 
were  old-fashioned  and  shabby.  But 
Christina  never  thought  of  these  things; 
her  mother  said  she  believed,  if  she  was 
asked  to  meet  the  Queen,  she  would  not 
be  afraid  of  doing  anything  wrong,  or 
of  not  saying  the  right  things ;  and  as 
for  her  dress  at  this  dinner  at  the  Park, 
she  merely  remarked  that  Walter  liked 
her  crimson  ribbons,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  matter  ended  there,  though 
even  Miss  Cleasby  had  taken  the  trouble 


to  wonder  if  she  had  any  evening  dress. 
However,  Mrs.  North's  fears  and  laments 
reaching  Mrs.  Oswestry's  ears,  were  soon 
after  silenced  by  the  arrival  of  a  white 
silk  dress  of  her  own,  worn  once  during 
her  six  months  of  married  life>  and  then 
laid  aside  for  ever. 

Mrs.  North  exclaimed  at  its  beauty, 
and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  with  almost 
cheerful  alacrity.  She  would  dress 
Christina  with  her  own  hands  when 
the  evening  came ;  and  as  she  looked  at 
her  daughter  standing  before  her  with 
the  robes  of  shining  silk  falling  around 
her  graceful  figure,  and  the  crimson 
knots  of  ribbon  in  her  waves  of  brown 
hair,  and  the  smile  of  happy  anticipa- 
tion upon  her  parted  lips,  it  seemed  as 
if  for  the  first  time  she  was  able  to  take 
a  mother's  pride  in  her  beauty. 

"  It  might  have  been  different,  Chris- 
tina," she  said ;  **  you  are  only  going  to 
what  should  have  been  your  home,  but 
it  does  not  matter  as  much  now;  and 
whoever  they  may  have  there,  there  will 
be  no  one  to  compare  with  you  to-night." 

"  Why,  mother,  it  is  nothing  but  my 
fine  clothes,"  said  Christina,  laughing  a 
little  as  she  kissed  her. 

Then  she  went  in  to  her  grandfather, 
and  he  too  looked  at  her  with  pleasure 
and  pride. 

"  Good-night,  grandpapa,"  she  said ; 
"you  will  miss  your  reading  to-night, 
but  you  won't  mind,  will  you  ?  because 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about 
everything  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  know  about  hearing  about 
everything,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Mr. 
North.  "  I'm  not  too  fond  of  hearing 
of  all  the  silliness  that  goes  on  in  the 
world ;.  but  I  suppose  you  like  it>  and 
80  I'm  pleased  that  you  should  go  and 
see  what  it's  like  for  yourself.  Dust 
and  ashes  look  very  pretty  at  a  distance 
sometimes,  I  know." 

"Yes,  grandpapa,"  said  Christina, 
standing  at  the  door  just  before  she 
turned  to  go  ;  "  yes,  but  it's  too  soon  to 
talk  of  dust  and  ashes.  Even  you  will 
let  me  have  a  little  pleasure  first,  won't 
you,  grandpapa  % " 


To  he  continued. 
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TJII-:     USK    AND     ABUiSE    OF    HOSPITALS. 


BY    W.    FAIUIJE   CLARKE,    M.A.,    M.R 


The  abuse  of  Hospitals  is  a  subject 
whicli  has  attracted  much  attention  of 
late,  and  it  mav  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers  if  we  consider  wherein  this 
abuse  consists,  and  what  remedies  can 
be  proposed  for  it.  Those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  know  that  it  has 
frequently  been  urged  that  their  bounty 
is  bestowed  upon  unsuitable  recipients. 
It  is  said  that  some  persons  apply  to  our 
medical  charities  who  are  in  a  position 
to  pay  an  ortlinary  practitioner ;  and  it 
is  stated  also,  that  many  more  avail 
themselves  of  the  liberalit}'  of  those  in- 
stitutions than  can  properly  be  called 
the  '-really  indigent,"  or  the  "neces- 
sitous poor." 

That  these  assertions  are  founded  on 
fact  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt. 
The  experience  of  every  hospital  sur- 
geon and  physician  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying,  that  among  the  patients  there 
are  a  few  who  are  altogether  above  the 
level  of  charity,  and  a  large  number 
who  could  well  provide  attendance  for 
themselves,  if  there  were  among  us  a 
wide-spread  and  well-regulated  system 
of  medical  relief  upon  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance. 

The  abuse  of  hospitals  consists,  then, 
in  this,  that  whereas  they  have  been 
founded  by  the  liberality  of  our  fore- 
fathers, or  are  supported  by  the  volun- 
tar}'  contributions  of  the  present  gone- 
ration,  for  the  relief  of  those  sick  persons 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  medical  attend- 
ance in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  to  a 
Lir^'e  extent  frequented  by  those  who 
coultl  well  aflford  to  pay  something  for 
themselves.  Thus  the  public  alms  are 
diverted  from  the  really  needy,  and 
bestowed  upon  those  for  whom  they 
were  never  intended ;  while  the  recipi- 
ents obtain^  as  a  matter  of  charity,  that 


which  they  ought  to  secure  for  them- 
selves on  a  recognized  principle  of 
business. 

These  abuses  are  almost  confined  to 
the  out- door  department.  The  in-door 
department  is,  I  believe,  a  very  pore  as 
well  as  a  very  valuable  form  of  diarity, 
and  one  which  is  liable  to  very  little 
abuse.  I  should  vnah.  it,  therefore,  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  in  what  fol- 
lows I  am  speaking  only  of  out-patients. 

If,  then,  the  out-door  departments  of 
our  hospitsds  and  dispensaries  are  liable 
to  considerable  abuse,  and  if  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  better  system  tliis  abuse 
could  be  remedied,  it  certainly  behoyes 
us  to  give  earnest  heed  to  the  question ; 
for  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  has 
now  reached  a  degree  which  is  very 
serious  and  menacing.  Few  persons 
perhaps  arc  aware  of  the  enormous 
number  of  individuals  who  make  no 
provision  whatever  against  a  time  of 
sickness,  bat  who  turn  at  once  to  the 
hospital  or  dispensary  for  the  relief  of 
every  ailment,  however  slight  or  trivial. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  this 
number,  I  have  gone  carefully  through 
the  returns  given  in  the  '*  Medical  Direc- 
tory," and  where  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  information  which  I  sought  in  this 
manner,  I  put  myself  in  communication 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  hospitals 
themselves.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
my  statistics  were  derived  from  the 
most  reliable  sources.  Hero  let  me  say, 
once  for  all,  that  the  figures  which  I 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  represent  in- 
dividuals, and  not  visits  or  attendances. 
As  far  as  possible  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  fallacies,  and  to  present  a  £ur 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  metropolis  who  annually  obtain  gra- 
tuitous medicine  and  advice  from  the 
medical  charities. 
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I  find  then,  that   in  1870   the  out- 
patients treated  at  sixteen  general  hos- 
pitals   were    637,716;    at  thirty-three 
free    dispensaries,     413,672  ;    and    at 
forty-two  special  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries,   261,529 ;    making    a    total   of 
1 ,312,91 7.    This  is  exclusive  of  thirteen 
hospitals    and    dispensaries — some    of 
them   considerable  institutions — which 
give  no  return,  and  of  course  it  is  ex- 
clusive also  of  those  who  are  assisted 
by  the  medical  service  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Before  I  mentioned  these  figures  I 
said  that  I  had  tried,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  fallacies.     But  it  may  be  said, 
and   said   truly,    that  there    are   some 
sources  of  error  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  eliminate. 
For  example,  it  may  be  urged  that  some 
of  these  figures  represent  persons  who 
have  come  up  from  the  country ;  others, 
persons  who  have  been  entered  two  or 
three  times  during  the  year  for  difiierent 
illnesses ;  while  others,  again,  may  have 
been  attending  more  than  one  hospital. 
To  allow  for  these  cases,  let  us  say  that 
the  total  of  out-patients  in  1870  in  the 
metropolis   was   one  million.     But,  in 
case  it  should  be  objected  that  this  de- 
duction of  312,000  is  not  enough,  we 
can  well  afford  to  go  a  step  further; 
because,  if  it  be  admitted,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  total  should  be 
placed  as  low  as  820,000,  it  would  still 
form  about  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  London,  which  was  ascertained  by 
the  Census  of  1871  to  be  3,251,804,  i.e. 
it    would    show    that    one    person    in 
four   is   receiving  medical  relief   as   a 
matter  of  charity. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  our 
social  state  is  so  bad,  that  our  national 
trade  and  industry  are  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  our 
great  capital  belongs  to  that  class  for 
whose  relief  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries are  carried  on. 

To  some  of  my  readers  these  figures 
may  seem  almost  incredible.  I  may, 
therefore,  in  confirmation  of  them,  refer 
to  a  j)aper  which  was  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  by  Dr.  Guy,  in  De- 
cember 1855.  Though  our  conclusions 
are  in  perfect  liarmony,  they  were  drawn 
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upon  a  different  principle  and  from  in- 
dependent investigations.    Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in 
Dr.    GKqr's   paper    many  details    most 
carefully  worked  dut.     I  can  only  give 
here  a  single  extract,  which  shows  that 
sixteen  years  ago  the  writer  considered 
the  state  of  things  to  be  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  assuredly  it  has  not  im- 
proved since  that  date.     After  proving 
that  at  the  particular  hospital  which ' 
forms  the  basis   of  his  calculation,  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  two 
adjoining  parishes  applies  for  medical 
relief  every  year,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  It  must  be  self-evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  appli- 
cants cannot  be  poor  persons  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  that  term.     It  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  of  a  wealthy 
nation  making  provision  by  a  system 
of  Poor  Laws  for  the  destitute  portion 
of  its  population,  one- third  or  two-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish  should 
be  found  in  such  a  state  of  want  as  to 
be  proper  objects  of  gratuitous  aid  in 
sickness.     Some   considerable   class   of 
persons,  other  than  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute, must  apply  to  these  charities  in 
very  large  numbers  ;  and  that  class  can 
be  no  other  than  the  class  of  working 
men.     How  is  this  large  attendance  to 
be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  the  whole  body  of  work- 
ing men,  their  wives  and  families,  or  at 
least  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
them,  frequent  our  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, even  when  not  driven  to  do 
so  by  want  of  employment  or  previous 
exhaustion  of  their  resources.    The  men 
who  are  out  of  work,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  could  not  possibly  supply 
so  large  a  number  of  patients.*'  ^ 

But  this  is  not  all :  not  only  have  the 
numbers  attending  the  out-patient  de- 
partments reached  this  enormous  figure, 
but  the  rate  at  which  the  increase  has 
proceeded  is  very  serious.  This  will  be 
evident  to  the  reader  when  I  put  before 
him  the  following  facts  : — I  applied  to 
most  of  the  hospitals  (with  the  exception 
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of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Lying-in 
Institutions)  which  •vvcro  in  operation 
hefure  1830,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
numbers  of  their  out-patients  in  that 
year.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  follow- 
ing Hospitals  : — St.  Bartholomew's,  St 
Thomas's,  Guy's,  the  London,  the  Mid- 
dlesex, St.  George's,  the  Westminster, 
the  ^loorfields'  Ophthalmic,  and  the 
Royal  Hospital,  City  Road,  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  as  well  as  to  my  own 
hospital  of  Charing  Cross.  From  all  I 
received  courteous  replies,  but  Guy's 
and  the  Middlesex  were  unable  to  give 
reliable  information.  At  the  eight 
others  the  total  of  out-patients  in  1830 
was  46,435;  in  18G9  it  had  risen  to 
277,81)1.  During  these  thirty-nine  years 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  had  a 
little  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
attendance  at  these  hospitals  had  multi- 
plii'd  more  than  five-fold.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  this 
period  many  fresh  hospitals  had  been 
ibunJiML 

l]ut  it  will  make  the  rate  of  increase 
still  nunc  apparent  if  I  add,  that  at  the 
sumo  eight  hospitals  there  were,  in  1870, 
4.*>,30S  more  out-patients  than  in  1869. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  above- 
naiMcil  hospitals,  simply  because  they 
well'  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind 
wliicli  were  in  operation  in  1830.  But 
it'  1  hud  been  minded  to  select  examples 
i:i  wliich  the  increase  from  1869  to 
ls7<»  had  been  the  greatest,  I  might 
have  made  my  figures  still  more  striking. 
As  six  of  these  hospitals  are  general  and 
two  special,  I  think  they  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader 
will  havc^  obtained  some  idea  of  the  vast 
innnbur  of  individuals  who  annually 
tlock  to  our  hospitals,  and  of  the  rate  at 
which  this  number  is  advancing.  In- 
dood,  lids  raUi  of  increase  so  far  outstrips 
tho  proportion  which  it  ought  to  bear 
t<»  tlic  increase  of  population,  that  one 
laniiot  liolp  fearing  that  the  lower 
middlf  class  is  losing  its  independence 
and  sell -respect,  and  becoming  gradually 
pauptrizod.  Is  it  well  that  such  a  state 
of  thin^^'s  should  continue  ?  Are  we  act- 
ing wi.iL'ly  in  encouraging  those  to  resort 


to  hospitals  in  ever-increasing  numboxs 
who  are  quite  above  the  level  of  the 
struggling  poor  ?  Can  it  have  any  other 
than  a  demoralizing  effect  to  accustom 
the  well-to-do  artisan  to  lean  upon  others, 
and  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor  "  objects  of  charity  ?  " 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to 
discriminate  between  those  who  are  and 
those  who  are  not  fit  applicants  ?  How 
are  we  to  reject  the  one  without  bearing 
hardly  upon  the  other  ?  And  wliere  are 
those  persons  to  obtain  medical  assist- 
ance, who,  though  they  might  be  very 
willing  to  pay  something  for  medicine 
and  attendance,  and  who  even  feel  a 
reluctance  in  seeking  charity,  are  yet 
unable  to  aiford  the  lowest  scale  of  fees 
charged  by  general  practitioners  ? 

These  questions,  I  admit,  are  difficult. 
Probably  no  system  of  inquiry  would 
suffice  to  classify  the  applicants  with 
entire  accuracy.  Doubt&l  cases  might 
very  properly  be  referred  for  investiga- 
tion  to  some  such  agency  as  the  Charity 
Organization  Society ;  and  if  this  were 
done  in  a  few  instances,  it  would  have  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  many.  But  with 
regard  to  the  remainder,  which  includes 
many  who  would  gladly  pay  something 
for  themselves,  and  who  use  the  hospital 
for  lack  of  any  system  of  medical  relief 
which  is  within  their  means,  I  would 
meet  the  evil  by  setting  up  the  counter- 
good.  I  woiUd  endeavour  to  discourage 
dependence  by  giving  facilities  for  being 
self-reliant. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  provident  principle — ^the 
principle  which  underlies  both  Benefit 
Clubs  and  Provident  Dispensaries,  and 
which  consists  in  making  provision  for 
a  time  of  distress  by  small  but  continu- 
ous payments.  The  most  widely  spread 
and  hesi  known  of  these  means  of  self- 
help  for  the  working  man  are  the  Benefit 
Clubs.  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  or  village  of  any  importance  in 
which  there  is  not  such  a  club ;  and  it 
may  be  asked,  why  do  not  these  suffice 
to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  the  case? 
To  this  I  reply  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  receive  only  inen.  Very  few  indeed 
make  any  provision  for    women    and 
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cliildren,  and  yet  it  is  these  who  most 
frequently  recjuire  medical  assistaDce. 
Again,  there  are  some  trades,  which  are 
injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life, 
which  are  altogether  excluded.  And 
again,  many  cluhs,  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis, have  no  medical  man  attached  to 
them,  but  send  their  members  to  the 
nearest  hospital  or  dispensary.  This  I 
know  to  be  the  case  even  with  clubs 
which  have  a  large  accumulated  capital. 
Thus  they  become  direct  agents  of  pau- 
perism, instead  of  being  means  of  inde- 
pendence. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  Benefit 
Club,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  supply  the  link  that  is 
wanting  between  the  general  practitioner 
and  the  hospital.  It  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  Provident  Dispensary ;  and 
here,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  agency 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

Llost  of  my  readers  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  provident 
dispensary.  It  is  an  institution  which 
receives  all  comers — men,  women,  young 
persons,  and  children  alike — who,  by 
small  but  regular  payments,  secure  for 
themselves  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine when  they  are  ill.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  mutual  assurance  against  sick- 
ness, conducted  in  part  on  a  commercial 
footing,  but  at  present  needing  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  donations  of  the 
charitable.  Such  iustitutions  as  these 
^vere  originated  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  they  have  been  tried  in  various  parts 
uf  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  metro- 
polis. They  have  attained  their  greatest 
success  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
but  in  country  towns  and  rural  villages 
they  appear  to  have  supplied  an  ac- 
knowledged want.  Let  me  give  a  few 
examples  to  show  how  readily  the  class 
for  whom  they  are  intended — and  it 
is  strictly  limited — is  to  avail  itself 
of  them.  Derby  has  a  population  of 
G  1,300,  and  it  has  two  provident  dis- 
pensaries, which  together  include  6,000 
members.  Here,  then,  one  in  ten  finds 
the  provident  dispensary  suited  to  his 
or  her  necessities.  Coventry  has  a  popu- 
lation of  41 ,300 ;  its  provident  dispensary 
numbers  5,000  members,  that  is  to  say 


about  one  in  eight  of  the  inhabitants. 
Northampton  has  a  population  of  50,700. 
The  enrolled  members  of  its  provident 
dispensary  are  6,000,  or  again  about  one 
in  eight.  Leamington  has  a  population 
of  22,700.  The  members  of  its  provi- 
dent dispensary  are  3,585,  or  about  one 
in  seven. 

We  see  then  that  in  these  towns, 
where  provident  dispensaries  are  within 
reach  of  the  working  classes,  from  one- 
tenth  to  one- seventh  of  the  population 
avail  themselves  of  them.  Ajid  the 
reports  of  these  institutions  prove  that 
they  are  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  amongst  those  for  whom  they 
are  designed. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  London,  and  see 
what  is  the  state  of  things  here. 

As  we  have  said,  provident  dispen- 
saries are  not  unknown  in  the  metro- 
polis. At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  a  dozen  in  operation ;  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  their  pro- 
moters could  have  wished.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  comparative 
failure  ?  I  do  not  think  we  have  far  to 
seek  for  its  cause.  They  have  been 
placed  in  such  undue  competition  with 
the  himdred  and  one  medical  charities, 
that  they  have  in  truth  never  had  a  fair 
trial.  When  there  were  free  hospitals 
on  every  side  eager  to  receive  him,  it 
was  scarcely  in  human  nature  that  the 
artisan  should  volunteer  to  pay  for  what 
he  could  easily  obtain  for  nothing.  The 
total  number  of  members  enrolled  in 
provident  dispensaries  in  London  is 
only  about  25,000,  whereas  if  they  boie 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population 
as  we  have  seen  they  do  in  Northampton 
and  Coventry,  there  would  be  more  than 
400,000.  In  Derby,  a  manufacturing 
town,  there  are  two  pro\'ident  dispen- 
saries for  a  population  of  61,300 ;  in 
Leamington,  a  watering  -  place  and 
country  town,  there  is  one  for  22,700  ; 
from  which  we  gather  that  they  can 
flourish  when  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  If  London 
were  to  be  equally  well  supplied,  there 
should  be  120  instead  of  only  the  eleven 
or  twelve  which  at  present  exist. 

I  do  not  know  how  these  figures  may 
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strike  the  reader,  but  to  me  it  seems 
([uite  refreshing  to  find,  in  these  days  of 
multitudinous  charities,    that  there  is 
f^ood  roason  to  suppose  that  those  who 
have  hitlierto  sought  gratuitous  advice 
-would    -snllingly    pay    something    for 
medical  attendance,  and  that  thus  such 
institutions  as    the    free    dispensaries, 
-which  have  hitherto  been  purely  eleemo- 
synary, miglit  be  made  almost,  if  not 
quite,  self-supporting,  and  that  without 
detriment  to  the  really  poor,  who  would 
8f  ill  find  ample  opportunities  of  relief  in 
the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals. 
I  have  now  explained  what  I  believe 
to  be   one  remedy    for    the   abuse  of 
hospitals.     T  have  mentioned  the  good 
which  I  would  set  up  \jy  order  to  over- 
come the  evil.      From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  artisan  or 
the  needlewoman  in  London  wishes  to 
bo  self-reliant,  and  to  provide,  when  they 
are  well,  for  good  medical  attendance  in 
lime  of  sickness,  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  do  so.     In  a  population  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter,  what  are  eleven  or 
twelve  provident  dispensaries?      They 
must  be  multiplied  tenfold  before  they 
can  be  brought  within  the  reach,  or  even 
the  knowledge,  of   many   who    would 
welcome  their  assistance.     We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  hear  that  the  committees  of 
several  of  the  free  dispensaries  are  turn- 
ing   their  attention  to   the  provident 
system,  and  that  one  or  two  have  already 
determined  to  adopt  it. 

l>ut,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
there  be  any  charitable  element  in  these 
])rovident  dispensaries'?  Can  they  not 
l)e  made  entirely  self-supporting  ?  In 
time  w(i  may  confidently  expect  that 
sucli  will  be  the  case ;  but  at  present 
there  arc  two  reasons  which  make  it 
impossible.  First,  no  statistics  of  health 
are  in  existence  upon  which  an  actuary 
could  base  the  calculations  necessary  for 
a  complete  system  of  mutual  assurance 
a.;;aiiist  sickness.  And,  secondly,  work- 
])e()ple  must  become  much  more  habitu- 
ated to  provident  dispensaries  than  they 
now  ar<%  before  they  will  enroll  them- 
selves in  sufiicient  numbers  to  make 
mutual  assurance  possible  on  anything 
like  the  present  terms. 


From  what  has  been  said  of  the  num- 
bers who  have  enrolled  themselves  when 
provident  dispensaries  are  inactive  opera- 
tion, it  seems  clear  that  they  meet  the 
wants  of  the  well-to-do  poor.  Some,  how- 
ever, may  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether 
they  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.     My  answer  is,  that  they 
are  advocated  by  the  entire    mediccJ 
press,  which  reflects  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession ;  and  that  those  medi- 
cal men  who  are  the  most  intimately 
acquainted    with    their    working,    are 
among  their  warmest  supportera     In- 
deed, they  seem  to  offer  a  means  of 
carrying  on  practice  among  the  humbler 
ranks   of   society,   which  has    several 
advantages.      It  induces   the    poor  to 
apply  for  advice  at  the   first  onset  of 
disease,  and  it  relieves  the  medical  man 
from  the  painful  consciousness,  which 
he  now  so  often  feels,  that  his  patients 
are  incurring  a  debt  which  may  be  a 
millstone  round  their  necks  for  years  to 
come.     In  fact,  on  many  accounts,  the 
system  is  remarkably  well  suited  to  the 
higher  social  status  and  advanced  scien- 
tific education  of  the  medical  profession 
at  the  present  day. 

It  may  be  asked,  would  not  an  injury 
be  done  to  the  medical  schools  if 
the  number  of  patients  attending  the 
hospitals  were  curtailed  ?  Is  not  a  large 
supply  of  cases  necessary  in  order  to 
afford  a  constant  succession  of  such  as 
are  available  for  clinical  teaching  ?  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  question, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  eleven  hospitals 
to  which  schools  are  attached.  But  it 
has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  great 
majority  of  medical  charities  which 
take  no  part  in  the  training  of  students. 
So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  I 
reply  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  out-patient  waiting-rooms  are 
overcrowded  witli  trivial  cases.  Under 
a  better  system  we  might  hope  that 
many  of  these  would  be  attended  at  the 
provident  di-^pcnsaries.  Thus  the  out- 
patient physicians  and  surgeons  would 
have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  their 
pupils,  and  a  dindnution  of  numbers 
would  rather  tend  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the   schools.    At  the  same 
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time,  the  necessitous  poor  themselves — 
the  proper  clients,  as  I  maintain,  of  the 
out-patient  departments — would  be  the 
gainers ;  for  in  the  present  throng  of 
applicants  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
is  impossible  for  all  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion which  their  cases  deserve.  I  may 
further  explain  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  provident  dispensaries  should 
be  affiliated  to  the  general  and  special 
hospitals  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
this  way  a  patient  would  receive  at  the 
provident  dispensary  attendance  in  all 
ordinary  sickness,  against  which  he 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  provide ; 
while  in  case  of  serious  accident  or 
dangerous  illness,  he  might  be  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  not  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  charity,  as  on  an  organized  system, 
and  as  one  of  the  collateral  advantages 
which  ho  had  secured  for  himself  by 
his  provident  payments.  In  this  way,  the 
highest  medical  and  surgical  skill  would 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  poor  in  the 
time  ot  their  real  necessity,  while  the 
medical  schools  would  be  supplied  with 
a  continuous  series  of  important  cases. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Poor  Law  dispensaries  should  in  a 
similar  manner  be  affiliated  to  the  hos- 
pitals. Thus  these  noble  institutions — 
the  reserves  of  medical  skill  and  science, 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all 
difficult  cases  occurring  among  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society — would  be 
even  more  open  to  the  poor  than  they 
now  are,  though  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing.  The  well-to-do  poor  would  be 
admitted  to  them,  without  their  ex- 
periencing any  degradation,  by  virtue 
of  their  membership  in  provident  dis- 
pensaries ;  the  necessitous  poor,  as  a 
matter  of  charity  ;  while  those  who  had 
come  williin  the  sphere  of  the  Poor 
Law  would  be  transferred  to  them 
whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  medical  officer. 

If  the  provident  dispensaries,  besides 
being  affiliated  to  hospitals^  were  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  if  those 
in  the  metropolis  were  similarly  con- 
nected with  those  in  the  provinces, 
they  would  become  a  still  greater  boon 
to   the   working    classes.       When    the 


demand  for  labour  or  family  claims 
called  the  working  man  or  the  factory 
girl  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
they  would  at  once  find  themselves 
members  of  an  institution  similar  to 
that  to  which  they  had  previously 
belonged.  Both  commercially  and 
socially  this  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage; for  at  present,  under  the 
dub-system,  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  workman  is  unwilling  to  leave  a 
particular  neighbourhood  for  fear  of 
losing  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled ;  or  if  he  does  migrate,  being  far 
from  the  head-quarters  of  his  club,  he ' 
is  tempted  to  apply  to  medical  charities 
in  formA  pauperis. 

Among  thQ  o^her  advantages  which 
the  dispensary  system  carries  along 
with  it  is,  that  it  undertakes,  when 
necessary,  to  visit  the  sick  poor  at  their 
own  homes.  This  must  frequently  be 
a  source  of  great  comfort,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  likely  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  general  health  of 
the  community,  by  calling  the  attention 
of  a  competent  person  to  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the  homes  of 
the  lower  orders. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  lay 
beforo  my  readers  one  means  of  lessening 
the  acknowledged  evils  attendant  on 
the  present  method  of  out-patient  relief. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  the  only 
step  which  ought  to  be  taken.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medical  charities  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  the  Poor  Law 
service,  are  equally  needed.  But  if  the 
provident  system  had  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  should 
hear  much  less  about  the  abuse  of 
hospitals. 

Some  persons  advocate  another  plan 
for  preventing  the  demoralizing  ten- 
dency of  the  present  system  of  indis- 
criminate relief.  They  propose  that 
each  patient  should  be  charged  a  small 
sum  for  the  medicine  they  receive; 
while  others  again  recommend  the 
admission  of  a  somewhat  higher  class 
by  the  purchase  of  tickets.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  advice  thus  obtained,  not 
being  entirely  gratuitous,  does  not  tend 
directly  to  pauperize  the  lower  middle 
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class.     But  I  hold  strongly  the  opinion 
that  it  is  tho  glory  of  our  hospitals  to 
he  purely  charitable  institutions,  taking 
nothing  from  those  whom  they  relieve, 
and   in  no  degree  entering  into  com- 
petition with  the  remunerative  practice 
of  medical  men.     If  patients  can  afford 
to  j)ay  anything,  such  payment  ought 
to  be  made  to  a  medical  man  through 
a  sick    club   or   provident   dispensary. 
For  all  those  who  cannot  afford  even 
tho  sixpence  or   eightpencc   a   month, 
wliicli  is    all    that   the    provident  dis- 
pensary demands,    I   should  wish  tho 
doors  of  the  hospitals  to  stand  wide  open. 
1   well   know  that  there  must  always 
bo  many,  even  among  the  industrious 
poor,  who  have  a  hard  struggle  to  provide 
for  each  d^'s  necessities,  and  to  whom 
it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  save  even 
a  few  pence, — many  who  are  expected 
hy  their  employers  to  "  keep  up  appear- 
ances," such  as  clerks,  shopwomen,  &c. 
^laiiy   a   skilled   artisan  with    a   large 
family,    or   with    aged    parents   depen- 
dent upon    him,  must    often  have  the 
utmost   ilifficulty   to   make   both   ends 
meet.      Many    a    seamstress    in  weak 
health  may  be  unable  to  earn   a   full 
day's   wages.       To  these   and   such   as 
these  the  charitable  aid  of  the  hospitals 
is  most  j)roperly  extended ;    and  it  is 
such  deserving  cases  Jis  these  that  the 
public,  in   giving   their   money,   desire 
to   assist.     But   there   are   others  who 
are    called    "  poor "    (whom    we    have 
distin«^'uished   as   the   well-to-do  poor), 
who  are  in  regular  work  and  earning 
high  wages,  who  have  no  extraordinary 
claims   upon    them,    and   whom   it    is 
unwise  and  unjust  to  treat  as  objects 
of   charity :    unwise,    because    it  leads 
to    habits  of    extravagance   instead   of 
providence ;     and    unjust,    because    it 
diverts  the  stream  of  charitv  from  its 
proper  course.      The  greatest  kindness 
we    can   confer  upon  this   class   is   to 
"help  them  to  help  themselves,"   and 
this  may  be   done  most  elfectually  by 
promoting   the  establishment  of  provi- 
dent   dis])ensaries,  and  contributing  to 
a  lund  which   might   serve   to   defray 
SOUK'  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

Let  no  one  suppose  from  anything  I 
liave  said  that  1  wish  to  put  a  bridle 


upon  charity.  Far  from  it.  I  knov 
too  well  that  cliarity — like  mercy — 
carries  with  it  a  double  blessing,  that 
it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  But  there  may  be  a  misplaced 
charity,  and  such  it  is  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  need  it  not 
What  I  desire  is,  not  to  induce  people 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
hospitals,  which,  in  their  proper  sphere, 
are  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  poor,  hut 
to  point  out  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  in  the  matter  of  medical 
relief,  and  to  indicate  another  channel 
through  which  the  bounty  of  the  be- 
nevolent might  flow  with  advantage. 

The  figures  that  I  have  adduced  are 
sufhcient  to  show  that  the  question  we 
have   been   considering   affects    a   veiy 
large  section  of  the  community — so  Luge 
a  section  that  the  subject  becomes  one 
of  national  importance.     It  is  no  mere 
"  doctors'   question ; "    it    is    no    mere 
question  for  philanthropists ;  it  is  one 
which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  statesmen.     It  has  its  roots  far  down 
in  the  honesty  and  independence  of  our 
working  classes ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  question  is  now  met  cannot  fail  to 
liave  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
character    and  an  influence   upon  our 
social  and  political  condition  for  years 
to  come.     For  if  gifts  and  doles  are  dis- 
tiibuted  with  too  lavish  a  hand,  among 
unsuitable  recipients,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good :  they  only  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  idle,  the  vagrant  and 
the  discontented — the  number  of  those 
who  are  always  looking  for  advantage 
from  some  other  quarter  than  their  own 
honest  exertions — the  number  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  disturbing  the  existing 
order  of  society  :  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wise  and  discriminating  charity 
binds  together  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  at  tho  same  time,  every 
man,  woman,  and  young  person,  who  has 
for  a  few  years  su1)scribed  to  a  provi- 
dent society,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may, 
has,  so  far  forth,  a  stake  in  the  couDtxy, 
a  direct  interest  in  promoting  peaceful 
industry,  and  in  upholding  and  consoli- 
dating our  existing  institutional 
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India  is  the  native  land  of  fiction.  Half 
the  popular  stories  of  mediaeval  Europe 
can    be     traced     to     ancient   Sanskrit 
sources,     whence    they    filtered    by   a 
hundred    hidden     channels    into    the 
popular  literature   of  the  West     But 
with  us  these  ancient  stories  have  been 
eclipsed  by  our  modem  works  of  genius, 
or,  if  they  ever  and  anon  reappear,  they 
have  been   so   transmuted   by  modern 
ideas,  that  the  old  substance  can  hardly 
be  recognized  under  its  present  forms;  but 
in  India  the  case  has  been  far  difierent 
The   old   legends    have   there  retained 
their  hold  on  the  popular  imagination, 
and  every  new  efibrt  of  fiction  to  win  a 
sympathetic   audience   must   reproduce 
the  old  favourites.     Every  story  must 
begin   with  its  childless  king,   who  at 
last,  by  some  vow,  obtains  a  peerless 
son  ;    eveiy  princess  must  choose    her 
husband  from  some  concourse  of  suitors 
at  a  sivdf/amvara  ;  and  every  tale  must 
be   full   of    the   magic   metamorphoses 
which  so  naturally  arise  from  the  uni- 
versal  belief  in   transmigration.     It  is 
only    within    a    very   few    years    that 
Hindu   authors,   especially  in    Bengal, 
have  begun  to  look  beyond  this  limited 
range  of  subjects,  and  to  exchange  the 
mythic  region  of  fable  and  romance  for 
the  deeper  interest  of  actual  life  and 
history.     Some    years   ago,  a    Bengali 
poet    produced    some    popular   poems, 
which  treated  of  stirring  incidents  from 
the  romantic  history  of  the  Rajputs ; 
and  similarly  we  have  now  before  us  an 
historical  prose  romance,  by  a  Bengali 
author,  which,  rejecting  all  the  mytho- 
logical times,  has  fixed  its  scene  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  and, 
without    a   single  marvel  of  magic  or 

^  *'Durgesanandini ;  or,  The  Fortress-chief- 
tain's Daughter,"  By  Baukim  Chandra  Chat- 
taji.     Calcutta,  1871. 


metempsychosis,  seeks  its  sole  interest 
in  human  passion  and  life's  daily  strug- 
gles with  adverse  circumstances.  The 
book  has  already  reached  its  fourth 
edition,  and  we  may  therefore  fairly 
consider  it  as  the  successful  inaugurator 
of  a  new  kind  of  literature  in  Bengal. 

There  is  also  another  interest  in  the 
book,  as  being  a  visible  result  of  our 
English  system  of  education  in  India. 
Cynical  critics  have  long  complained 
that  our  Calcutta  system  of  education 
only  produced  clever  automatons, — 
"books  in  chitddars^^  used  to  be  the 
favourite  phrase, — who  reproduced  in 
the  examinations  a  great  amount  of  ill- 
digested  information,  but  were  utterly 
unable  to  originate  an  idea  of  their  own. 
The  present  work,  as  well  as  several  others, 
may  well  refute  these  assertions.  Its 
author  was  one  of  the  first  two  Bache- 
lors of  Arts  produced  by  the  Calcutta 
University,  He  was  educated  at  the 
Presidency  College,  and  took  his  degree 
in  1858.  He  has  since  written  several 
novels  in  Bengali;  but  the  one  which 
we  have  taken  as  our  subject  is  the 
most  successful  with  his  countrymen ; 
and  we  think  it  is  well  worthy  some 
notice  in  England,  as  the  first  attempt 
to  transplant  into  India  our  own  hw- 
torical  noveL 

Its  subject  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic. We  can  trace  occasionally  the 
marks  of  Western  influence, — its  author 
has  evidently  read  Cooper  and  Scott ; 
but  he  is  no  mere  copyist ;  the  scenery 
and  the  persons  are  Indian,  uud  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  popularity  which  his  books 
have  attained.  He  has  naturally  placed 
the  epoch  of  his  story  in  the  times  of 
Akbar,  for  no  ruler  of  India  has  ever 
left  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  Hindu  mind. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  the 
belU  of  his  native  town  ringing  to  cele- 
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brate  the  (Jueon's  accossion  in  1837,  and 
he  was  a.st«)niahed  as  a  chihl  to  hear  an 
illit(a\it(!  countryman  express  a  hope 
that  tlie  n(;w  Queen  might  bo  as  good 
as  'M,)iiecn  Bess:"  the  speaker  knew 
nothing  ot*  the  fjlories  of  her  reign, 
but  th(j  name  had  come  down  to  him 
as  a  treasured  symbol  from  his  fathers. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  Akl)ar  Shah  in 
India  :  most  of  those  who  ntter  the 
name  may  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  his  history,  but  the  name  itself  lingers 
on  every  mouth, 

**Like  a  rin.:;  of  bells  whoso  sound  tho  wind 
still  alters." 

Akbar  was  tho   only   Moghul   ruler 
who     conceived    the    broad     idea     of 
universal  religious   toleration,    and   de- 
sired to  unite  Hindus  and  ^Vlohamme- 
dans  into  one  great  community.     The 
attitudti  of  the  Kajput  kings  during  his 
reign  is  the  strongest  proof  of  tlie  suc- 
cess of  his  policy.     He  gradually  con- 
verted them  from  his  bitterest  enemies 
to  his  lirmest  friends,  and  Rajputs  were 
found  among  tho  bravest  leaders  of  his 
armies  and  the  most  successful  adminis- 
trators  of  his  civil  government.     Tho 
most    famous  of    these    Ilajput    chiefs 
was  Man  Singh,  tho  Kjijah  of  Jeipur. 
His  sister  was  married  to  tlie  Emperor's 
eldest  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
thti  throne  iis  the  Sultan  Johangir ;  and 
wo  find  him  employed  during  nearly  all 
the  great  wars  of  Akbar's  reign.     His 
name  is  especially  associated  with  the 
conijuest  of  tho  Pathiins  or  Afghans, 
who  had  long  hold  Bengal  and  Orissa ; 
an«l  it  is  this  episode  which  furnishes 
tho  groundwork  of  our  Hindu  novel. 

The  Piithans  had  held  Bengal  for  moro 
than  two  centuries,  but  the  gnidual  con- 
solidation of  tho  Moghul  Empire  under 
Akbar  had  begun  to  narrow  their  power. 
Daild,  their  leader,  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  withstand  the  gradual  advance 
(jf  the  imperial  forces;  after  several 
battles  he  fell  at  Kajmahal  in  1570, 
and  I>t*ngal  and  Bcliar  wore  annexed  to 
the  Empire  of  DelhL  But  the  southern 
province  of  Orissa  was  still  held,  and 
the  Pathans  kept  up  from  thence  a  de- 
sultory warfare,  which  was  aided  by  the 


frequent  revolts  of  Akbar's  own  officers 
in  tho  con(]^uered  districts,  who  had 
seized  on  the  tiefs  of  tho  Pathan  nobles 
and  trieil  to  hold  their  prey  against  the 
demands  of  the  court.  At  last,  Rtyah 
^lan  Singh  Wiis  summoned  from  his 
government  of  Cabul,  and  sent  to  Bengal 
to  settle  the  province.^  He  arrived  in 
the  year  15S8,  and  our  story  opens  with 
his  encampment  at  Jahanubad,  a  village 
some  tiftv  miles  north-west  of  the  old 
swamp  whore  now  stands  Calcutta,  the 
city  of  palaces.  The  Pathans,  nnder 
their  leader,  Kathi  Khan,  had  made  an 
invasion  from  Orissa,  and  had  seized 
Midnapur,  the  well-known  town,  on  the 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Cuttack.  2iI4n 
Singh  had  despatched  his  son,  Jagat 
Singh,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  tho  story  begins  with  the 
young  horo*s  return. 

The  iirst  chapter  opens  with  Jagat 
Singh  riding  alone  in  a  waste  tract  of 
Cfjuntry  between  rlahaDabiid  and  Bisli- 
nupur,  where  he  has  hurried  on  in  ad- 
vance of  his  little  party.  A  sudden 
storm,  as  evening  approaches,  drives 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  deserted  temple 
of  Siva.  After  some  delay  at  the  en- 
trance, he  at  length  forces  his  way 
within,  and  finds  that  a  young  lady 
and  her  attendant  Bimala  have  pre- 
viously taken  shelter  there.  The  storm 
has  surprised  them  as  they  were  tra- 
velling homo  in  their  palankins  ;  their 
bearers  have  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
village,  and  they  are  left  alone  in  the 
temple.  The  liajput  soon  sets  them  at 
their  ease  by  his  gallant  bearing,  the 
storm  ceases,  and  the  fair  strangers 
depart  as  their  tniant  bearers  return; 
but  Jagat  Singh  obtains  a  promise  from 
Bimah'i  that  sho  will  meet  him  that  day 
fortnight  at  tho  same  hour  and  place, 
when  sho  is  to  tell  him  the  name  of  her 
companion. 

The  young  lady  is  Tilottamd,  the 
only  daughter  of  a   Hindu  chief,  Bi- 

^  Our  author  mivs,  witli  pardonnblc  pridflL 
**Th(>  £inppi-(>r\s  \  ircmv,  Aziin  Khdn,  and 
after  him  Shdh  Wv/.  Khan,  in  vaiu  tried  to 
recover  thi*  pnivinci*.  At  length  a  Hinda 
warrior  was  sent  tu  accomplish  wliat  balfled 
every  effort." 
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rendra  Singh,  who  holds  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  Gar  Mandaran.  She 
was  his  daughter  by  a  former  wife,  and 
he  had  since  married  Bimala,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahman  named  Ab- 
birdm  Swami ;  but  on  his  discovering 
that  her  mother  was  of  the  lowest  or 
Siidra  cast^,  he  had  only  consented  to 
keep  her  in  his  bouse  on  condition  that 
she  was  to  attend  his  young  child  as  a 
servant,  and  never  breathe  a  word  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  their  connection. 
Bimald  accepts  her  fate  with  silent  resig- 
nation, and  iinds  her  comfort  in  the 
care  of  Tilottama,  who  grows  up  witb 
the  fondest  affection  for  her  nurse, 
though  she  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pects that  she  is  her  stepmother. 

The  fortnight  passes,  but  not  wholly 
without  incidents.  Katlii  Khan  sum- 
mons Birendra  Singh  to  join  his  standard 
against  the  Moghul  invaders,  and  the 
chieftain  is  sorely  tempted  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  as  he  has  a  private 
quarrel  with  Man  Singh ;  but  he  is 
persuoded  by  his  councillor,  Abhiram 
Swami,  to  smother  his  resentment,  and 
join  the  imperial  forces.  The  Brahman 
is  an  astrologer,  and  he  warns  him  that 
the  stars  foretell  an  approaching  mis- 
fortune from  the  Moghulsto  his  daughter, 
and  he  advises  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
taking  their  side. 

Tilottama  is  no  uneducated  maiden, 
like  the  generality  of  Hindu  women. 
Perhaps  the  author  has  somewhat  drawn 
his  picture  from  imagination,  or  rather 
from  the  earlier  state  of  his  country- 
women before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest taught  the  Hindus  to  adopt  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem  from  their  con- 
querors. In  the  mediaeval  stories  of 
India,  before  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion, women  of  rank  appear  in  public, 
and  in  their  own  habitations  they  are 
not  subject  to  any  of  those  restraints 
whicli  are  so  universal  in  modem  times; 
and  they  are  represented  as  fitted  by 
education  to  be  the  companions  and  not 
merely  the  playthings  of  their  husbands. 
And  even  among  the  Mohammedans, 
female  accomplishments  were  not  wholly 
unknown.  NAr  Jehtin,  the  famous 
queen  of  Sultdn   Jehangfr,  is  said  to 


have  won  her  husband's  heart  by  her 
facility  in  composing  extempore  poetry 
as  much  as  by  her  beauty  ;^  and  Zfb-ul- 
'NissLy  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzf  b,  is  one  of  India's  well-known 
poets,  and  her  odes  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Makhff,  or  "the  concealed 
one,"  were  lithographed  only  a  few 
years  ago  at  Lucknow.  In  the  same 
way  Tilottamd  had  been  taught  by  the 
Brahman  Abhiram  to  read  Sanskrit, 
and  we  find  her  in  her  boudoir  busy 
over  the  famous  romance  of  Kadambarf, 
which,  in  its  Bengali  translation,  is  even 
now  one  of  the  most  favourite  books  in 
Bengal. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  Bimald 
determines  to  fulfil  her  promise  of 
meeting  the  Rajput  prince  once  more 
in  the  temple  of  Siva.  She  has  seen 
that  her  step-child's  heart  has  been 
touched,  and  she  resolves  to  do  all  she 
can  to  aid  her  in  her  love.  In  her  per- 
plexity she  consults  her  father,  Abhirdm 
Swami,  as  to  her  wisest  course,  but  he 
opposes  her  with  all  a  Brahman's  vehe- 
mence; Man  Singh's  family  is,  in  his  eyes, 
irrevocably  disgraced  by  the  marriage  of 
one  of  its  princesses  into  the  reigning 
house  of  Delhi,  and  he  sternly  protests 
against  any  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  Tilottamd  and  one  of 
the  degraded  race.  **  Shall  Jagat  Singh," 
he  said,  "marry  a  daughter  of  Birendra 
Singh?"  "  Why  not?"  answered  Bimali, 
mistaking  his  meaning,  and  supposing 
that  he  thought  that  she  was  too 
inferior  to  the  great  Rajput  family  to 
aspire  to  an  alliance  with  it :  "  why  not? 
what  fault  is  there  in  her  family  ?  Her 
ancestors  also  belong  to  the  great  race 
of  Yadu ! "  "  Her  ancestors ! "  exclaimed 
the  Brahman ;  "  shall  a  daughter  of  the 
race  of  Yadu  become  the  daughter-in-law 
of  a  Musalman's  brother-in-law  ?  "  ^ 

^  She  is  said  one  day  to  have  appeased  the 
Sultan's  anger  by  the  following  extempore 
distich  : 

*'  If  your  imperial  pleasure  be  to  slay  so  mean 
a  victim,  I 
"With  my  whole  heart  say  *  smite, ' — but  stay, 
will  not  your  sword  be  stained  thereby  ? " 

2  It  is  well  known  that  the  Moghul  Em- 
perors married  several  Rajput  princesses,  but 
our  historians  have  been  too  ready  to  assume 
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Bimala  takes  with  her  as  her  guard  in 
her  solitary  walk  to  the  temple  a  half- 
crazy  pupil  of  the  Brahman's,  who  acts 
as  the  fool  of  the  novel.  Bengalis  have 
a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  this  con- 
ceited pedant's  extravagances  atford 
no  little  amusement  to  Hindu  readers, 
but  such  scenes  seldom  bear  trans- 
planting into  another  language.  She 
sends  lier  servant  to  fetch  him,  who 
finds  hi  in  eating  his  meal  of  boiled  rice, 
and  slily  makes  him  break  the  rule  of 
silence  which  a  Brahman  should  observe 
in  eating  his  food.  At  length,  however, 
he  is  persuaded  to  accompany  her 
mistress,  and  the  two  set  out  on  their 
lonely  journey  by  moonlight.  As  they 
approach  the  rendezvous  Bimala  deter- 
mines to  get  rid  of  her  companion,  as 
his  presence  would  be  inconvenient  at 

that  the  Kajput  fiiinily  pritk*  was  wlioUy  satis- 
iiod  with  tlie  alli;iiicc.    Thus  Elphinst«>iu;  says 
tliat  'Milt*  coniirction  was  on  a  footing  of  so 
much  equality  that,  from  hoiiig  h)oki'il  on  with 
ivi»u^nani-('.  as  a  h>ss  of  rasto,  it  soon  canu*  to 
he  cijuulcd  as  an  honourable  alliaui-e  with  the 
faiiiilv   of    tliH   sovi'p'ijxn  "      Ihit    in    Kay«*'s 
**  Life,  of  bml  Metealfe,"  vol.  i.  p.  416,  we 
liave  au  interesting;  lett«'r  written  by  Metealfe 
from  Delhi,  in  reply  to  an  inciuiry  from  Kng- 
lanil,  in  leferenee.  to  these  matrimonial  con- 
nections between  the  Mofijhiil  princes  un«l  the 
daughters  of  the  l»ajput  liajahs.     **  I  received 
5'our  letter,"  he  writes,  **a  few  minutes  Wforc 
a  visit  from  the  .hxlpur  waki'l,  a  most  resiKict- 
^ible  and  woll-infornu;d  old  man  ;  and  1  availed 
myself  of  the  opjuirtunity  to  apply  to  liini  for 
a  solution  of  the  (piestion.     He  says  that  it 
was  tirst  ]>roiH)sed  to  the  Kajput  Kajalis  to  fomi 
a  connection  with  the  imperial  family  by  taking 
in  marriage  imperial  princesses,  but  tiiat  this 
proposal    was  rejected,  as  sucli  a  eommunica- 
tion    would  liave   poUuted    the  blood  of  tlie 
]I  ijahs'  famili(^s,  and  would  luive  l)een  utter 
abomination  for  ever;  that  they  were  glad  to 
«'ll'.'«t  their  esoaiK'  from  so  alanning  a  danger 
Ity  sa'Milicing  their  own  daughters,  who  were 
<<in>idcr.'d  as  dea«l  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
jicction  with  the  Kmix^rors  ;  that  after  ice  had 
liC'ii  once  broken  by  the.  formation  of  a  con- 
nection of  this  kind,  it  cams  to  be  considered 
a  eustoiii.  and  ceased  t«»  be  objectionable  ;  that 
a  enniiection  with  the  Kmpyrors  was  thought  to 
1)0  (hsirable  for  political  })uri>oses,  and  that  the 
rivalship  of  the  Jiajahs  of  .leipur  and  .loilpur 
jn.i  le    imih   occasionally   ]»ross  forward  with 
their  daui^htcrs,  each  being  jealous  when  such 
a  loiinc'tion  was  fornn-.l  by  the  other  :  never- 
theless, that  the  daughters  were  considered  as 
dead  and  j^one,  though  their  posthumous  in- 
ilueii'"    Wiis    an    object    of   desire   to    their 
father>." 


the  meeting;  she  easily  frightens  him 
by  a  ghost  story,   and  he  hurries  off 
without  even  a  word  of  farewelL     She 
then  enters  the  temple,  and  finds  the 
I^jput    already    there.       Ho    is  veiy 
anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  her  young 
companion,  but  when  he  bears  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  his  fiBLther's  enemy, 
he  begins  to  despair.     He  prays,  how- 
ever,   for   one    more    interview,    and 
accordingly    he     and     Bimald    retam 
together  to  the  castle.     As  they  xeturn, 
lUmala  is   confirmed    in     a    suspicion 
which  had  crossed  her  in  her  previous 
walk,    that    they  were   watched;  «he 
fancies   she   hears  sounds  of  footsteps 
under  the  trees,  and  catches  glimpses  of 
moving  figures  between  the  boughs  in 
the  moonlight.     At  length  they  reach 
the  castle  ;  and,  contrary  to  her  expectaF 
tions,  she  contrives  a  meeting  between 
the   lovers.     Unfortunately  she  leaves 
the  postern  door  open,  and  the  party 
are  suddenly  surprised  by  a   hand  of 
Kathi  Khan's  soldiers,  who  force  their 
way  into   the  fort  and  overpower   the 
defenders.    The  attack  is  described  with 
considerable  spirit.     The  assailing  party 
is  commanded  by  Osman  Khtin,a  Pathan 
officer  who  had  been  sent  to  punish  the 
chieftain  of  the  fort  for  refusing  his 
alliance  against  Man  Singh. 

Katlil  Khan  himself  soon  arrives,  and 
takes  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Bf  rendra, 
Tilottamil's  fiather,  is  put  to  death; 
but  the  Khan  has  the  wounded  Rajput 
prince  carefully  tended  in  his  own 
house,  as  he  hopes  by  his  mediation  to 
secure  advantageous  terms  of  peace  with 
Man  Singh ;  when,  however,  he  finds 
these  hopes  of  his  disappointed,  he  has 
him  transferred  to  a  dungeon  and  treated 
as  a  common  prisoner.  Tilottama  is 
placed  in  the  Xawab's  zendna,  but 
Bimala  has  a  parting  interview  with  her 
husband  before  his  death,  when  a  iiual 
reconciliation  takes  place,  and  she  vows 
to  avenge  him. 

There  is  a  veiy  amusing  scene  when 
Jagat  Singh,  just  before  his  removal  to 
his  cell,  has  an  interview  with  Abhiram 
Swamfs  crazy  pupil.  Bidy4-diggij, 
"the  world-supporting  elephant  of  know- 
ledge," is  his  upadhi  or  honorary  title ; 
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but  the  poor  fellow  has  been  frightened 
into  embracing  Mohammedanism,  and  he 
now  swears  by  the  Kurdn  instead  of 
the  Shasters,  and  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered a  "  Mochhalmdn "  and  to  be 
called  Shekh !  Through  him  he  hears 
of  Tilottama's  threatened  fate,  as  if  it 
were  already  accomplished  and  she  had 
voluntarily  welcomed  her  disgrace. 

Bimala  in  the  meantime  ^ds  a 
friend  in  Osman.  She  had  saved  his 
life  when  a  child,  and  he  now  promises 
to  save  her;  and  he  accordingly  gives 
her  a  ring  to  secure  her  a  free  passage 
through  the  guards  round  the  palace. 
^he  is  to  use  it  on  the  night  of  the 
tyrant's  birthday,  which  he  is  to  cele- 
brate by  a  wild  revel.  The  ring  will 
only  pass  one  through  the  guards,  and 
Bimala  resolves  to  save  her  step- child. 
She  herself  remains  behind  to  accom- 
plish her  own  purpose  of  revenge,  and 
Tilottama  is  to  personate  her  and  so 
regain  her  liberty. 

Tilottania  obeys  her  stepmother's  in- 
structiuns,  and  assumes  her  disguise ; 
and  as  all  the  guards  are  engaged  in 
revelry,  she  has  no  dilficulty  in  thread- 
ing her  way  through  the  various  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  until  she  reaches 
the  appointed  door.  There  she  finds  a 
solditir  waiting  for  her  by  Osman's 
orders,  who,  on  her  showing  him  the 
ring,  offers  to  conduct  her  where  she 
pleases.  In  her  agitation  and  utter  un- 
certainty as  to  her  lover's  fate,  she  asks 
to  be  conducted  to  his  cell.  The  soldier 
of  course  at  first  hesitates,  and  the 
prisoner's  guards,  when  he  explains  her 
wish  to  them,  are  still  more  reluctant; 
but  Osmi'in's  ring  at  last  overcomes  every 
obstacle,  and  the  door  is  thrown  open, 
and  Tilottanj^  finds  herself  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  lying  dressed  on  a 
common  prisoner's  bed,  when  he  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the 
door. 

**At  first  when  he  saw  her  he  did  not 
recognize  her.  He  was  only  'astonished 
to  sue  a  woman  enter  his  cell.  He  was 
still  more  astonished  to  see  the  stranger 
approach  no  nearer,  but  remain  with  her 
face  bent  down,  leaning  against  the  wall. 
He  sprang  from  his  bed,  advanced  to- 


wards the  door,  and  looked, — it  was 
Tilottamd !  Foi  a  moment  their  eyes 
met;  but  at  that  very  instant  her  glance 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  her  limbs 
slightly  moved  as  if  she  were  about  to 
fsdl  at  his  feet.  The  Eajput  a  little 
drew  back,  and  in  an  instant  her  limbs 
became  rigid  as  by  a  spell.  The  blossom 
of  her  heart  which  had  opened  for  a 
moment  began  at  once  to  dry  up  and 
contract.  He  coldly  exclaimed,  *  How  I 
Birendra  Singh's  daughter  1 '  The 
words  pierced  her  like  an  arrow — what 
meant  this  address  ?  Had  he  forgotten 
her  very  name  1  Both  remained  silent 
for  a  while,  until  he  again  asked,  '  For 
what  purpose  have  you  come  here  1 ' 
What  a  question  !  her  head  became 
giddy;  the  room,  the  bed,  the  lamp,  the 
wall,  all  began  to  swim  before  her ;  she 
seized  hold  of  the  wall  to  support  her- 
self. The  Kajput  waited  for  an  answer, 
but  what  answer  could  she  give?  At 
last  he  said,  *You  are  distressed, — go 
back  whence  you  came,  and  forget  all 
the  past.* 

"  Tilottama  no  longer  felt  giddy.  Like 
a  creeper  fallen  from  the  tree,  she  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor." 

Jagat  Singh  had  heard  that  she  had 
been  taken  into  the  zenana,  and  all  his 
Rajput  pride  had  been  roused ;  hence 
he  had  vowed  to  tear  her  image  and 
memory  from  his  mind.  He  now  con- 
sults with  the  soldier  who  had  brought 
her,  as  to  what  had  best  be  done ;  and 
they  finally  agree  to  send  a  message  to 
'Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  the  Nawdb  ^ 
Katlii  Khdn.  Her  character  is  the  best 
drawn  in  the  book.  She  had  nursed 
Jagat  Singh  while  he  lay  dangerously 
wounded  in  her  father's  house,  and  her 
heart  had  been  insensibly  interested  in 
the  young  Rajput  hero.  She  comes 
when  summoned,  and  makes  her  appear- 
ance in  the  cell  with  her  attendant,  and 
soon  restores  Tilottamd  to  consciousness. 
But  all  hope  or  power  of  escape  is  over 
for  the  present,  and  she  is  sent  back  to 
'Ayeshd's  room,  who,  however,  promises 
to  protect  her  and  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  sending  her  away. 

*'  The  female  attendant  left  the  room 
with  her.    Jagat  Singh  thought  to  him- 
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self,  *  Is  it  thus  that  we  have  met  again  1 ' 
and  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  remained 
silent.  As  long  as  Tilottam^  could  bo 
seen  througli  the  doorway,  ho  kept  his 
eyes  lixed  in  that  direction. 

"  Tilottamii  also  thought,  *  Is  it  thus 
that  we  have  met  1 '  but  as  long  as  she 
was  in  sight  she  did  not  look  back, 
^^'hen  she  turned  and  looked,  he  was 
no  more  to  be  seen." 

'Aycshii  remains  behind  for  a  few 
minutes  to  offer  the  liajput  his  liberty. 
She  urges  him  to  escape  while  there  is 
time,  as  she  fears  for  his  life  from  her 
father's  anger.  But  he  refuses  to  risk 
her  safety;  he  feels  that  he  already  owes 
his  life  to  her  care,  and  he  peremptorily 
rejects  every  plan  of  escape  which  would 
involve  her  honour  or  life.  Our  readers 
will  see  that  some  of  the  traits  of 
'Ayeslui  are  drawn  from  Scott's  Kebecca, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  servile 
copy. 

Biiuali'i  in  the  meantime  assassinates 
the  tyrant  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken 
revel ;  and  of  course  this  entirely  changes 
the  aspect  of  things.  'Ayesha  sends 
oir  Tilottama  to  the  appointed  spot 
where  the  Brahman  Abhinim  was  wait- 
ing for  her.  Jagat  Singh  is  released  from 
prison,  and  soon  proceeds  to  his  father's 
camp  to  elfect  a  peace  between  the  two 
armies.^ 

For  some  time  his  Ilajput  pride  re- 
pels the  thought  of  Tilottama,  but  even- 
tually it  gradually  yields  to  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  her  memory;  and  the 
story  ends  happily,  as  indeed,  by  a  rule 

■ 

^  (  "m: II  pa  re  Elphiiistoiit's  "History  of  India," 

]'.  r.u. 


of  Hindu  rhetoric,  all  romances  ought 
to  do. 

AVe  have  not  said  much  of  'Ayesba, 
though,  like  Ilebecca,  she  naturally  in- 
terests the  reader  most.  Her  figure  is 
the  last  seen  in  the  book,  and  we  extract 
the  striking  scene  with  which  the  storj 
closes. 

She  gives  to  Tilottama  at  her  marriage 
a  casket  of  jewels,  just  as  Rebecca  did 
to  Itowena,  and  she  then  retunu 
home. 

'*  It  was  night  when  'Ayosha  returned 
to  her  house.    She  stood  at  her  chamber 
window  in  the  cool    evening   breeze. 
Countless  stars  were  shining  in  the  dark 
sky,  and  the  loaves  of  the  trees  were 
heard  rustling  in  the  darkness  as  the 
wind  stirred  them.   The  owl  uttered  his 
cry  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  be- 
neath where  she  stood  the  moat  reflected 
the  image  of  the  sky.     She  thought  for 
some  time,  and  at  last  drew  off  a  ring 
from  her  hand.     In  that  ring  there  was 
poison.     She  thought  to  herself^  '  If  I 
drink  this  little  draught,  I  shall  have 
quenched  all  my  thirst ;'  but  then  again 
she  thought, '  Did  God  send  me  inu)  the 
world  for  such  a  deed  as  this  ?    If  I  had 
not  power  to  bear  this  sorrow,  why  did 
I  accept  at  the  first  to  be  bom  as  a 
woman  ?    And  what,  too,  would  Jagat 
Singh  say  if  he  lieard  of  it  7 '    She  re- 
placed the  ring  on  lier  finger,  but  she 
soon  afterwards  again  drew  it  off.     She 
thought  to  herself,  *It  is  not  for  a  woman 
to  keep  this  temptation  near  her ;  it  is 
better  to  throw  the  tempter  away.'     So 
saying,  'Ayesha  dropped  the  poison-ring 
into  the  moat." 
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An  impression  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  the  recent  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  intended 
to  lead  to  any  legislative  action.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  Government  intend 
to  rely  on  the  activity  recently  displayed 
by  some  colleges  in  remodelling  their 
constitutions  as  a  proof  that  they  have 
in  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  that 
are  requisite  for  reform,  and  that  par- 
liamentary interference  is  unnecessary. 
The  view  is  at  first  sight  plausible ; 
whether  it  is  sound  depends  entirely  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes 
which  require  to  be  made.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  point  out  one  or  two  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  show  that 
the  task  of  self-reform  is  one  which  it 
is  far  beyond  the  power  of  colleges 
themselves  to  accomplish  efiectually. 

If    wo    examine   the    dissatisfaction 
which  is  felt  with  the  existing  applica- 
tion of  college  revenues,  we  shall  find 
that,   apart  from  the  general  conviction 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  with 
very   disproportionate   results,   it    may 
be    traced    mainly  to   two   sources — a 
conviction  outside  the  University  that 
certain  forms  of  fellowships  are  abuses, 
and  a  conviction  within  the  University 
that  its  machinery  is  no  longer  adapted 
to   its   changed   circumstances   and  re- 
quirements.    From  the  popular  point  of 
view  the  defects  of  the  fellowship  system 
are  roughly  summed  up  under  two  heads 
— clerical  fellowships  and  non-resident 
fellowships.     Both   of   these  are   con- 
demned,   and    rightly   condemned,    as 
abuses,  —  the  one  as  a  remnant   of  a 
vicious  system  of  denominational  mono- 
polies,  the   other   as   a  remnant   of  a 
vicious  system  of  sinecures.     Prune  off 
these    rotten    branches,     say    popular 
reformers,  and  there  w^ill  not  be  so  much 
amiss. 


Unfortunately  this  is  not  a  case  to 
which  pruning  is  applicable,  for  the  evil 
is  no  mere  excrescence,  but  is  ingrained 
in  the  system.     The  suggestion  of  such 
a  remedy  arises  from  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  fellowships,  a  misconcep- 
tion which  is  natural  enough,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
have  the  vaguest  possible  notions  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  a  fellowship  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  how  it  is  obtained,  what 
duties  (if  any)  and  emoluments  are  at- 
tached to  it,  and  what  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  held.     To  a  foreigner, 
to  whom  even  the  name  la  unfamiliar, 
fellowships  are  still  more  mysterious  in- 
stitutions.    In  particular,  the  condition 
of  celibacy,  that  curious  relic  of  mediaeval- 
ism,  which  is  attached  to  most  of  them, 
presents  hopeless  difficulties.  An  Oxford 
fellow,   whose  appearance    and    habits 
were  very  far  from   suggesting  any  re- 
semblance to  the  mendicant  orders,  has 
been  known  to  describe  himself  to  an 
inquisitive  foreigner,  as  "  a  kind  of  very 
secular  monk."     No  wonder  that  both 
foreigners  and  natives  should  be  puz- 
zled, for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  anomalous  monster  than  a  modern 
college  fellow — a  member  of  a  society 
maintaining  curious  and  antique  eccle- 
siastical forms  and  traditions,  yet  pos- 
sibly the  most  lay  of  laymen ;  a  celibate, 
yet  bound  by   no    monastic   vows;   a 
member   of  the   body  which  supplies 
almost  all  the  teaching  power  of  the 
University,  yet  not  necessarily  a  teacher, 
not  necessarily  resident  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and   even  if  a  resident   teacher, 
holding  no    status  in   the  University 
as   such;     receiving    his   emoluments, 
sometimes  as  part  of  his  pay  as  teacher, 
sometimes   as  a  mere   sinecure    prize : 
a  patron  of  numerous  livings  and  an 
absentee  landlord  of  estates  which  he 
has  probably  never  seen,  and   of  the 
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existence  of  which   he   has   veiy  pos- 
sibly never  heard. 

The  truth  of  course  is,  that  a  college 
fellow  is  an  English  institution,  and, 
like  so  many  English  institutions,  is 
capable  of  historical  explanation,  but 
incapable  of  definition.  Look  at  him 
as  lie  was  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  attributes  which  are  so 
anomalous  now,  and  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  which  is  defended  by  such 
far-fetched  and  powerful  arguments, 
become  natural  and  intelligible  enough. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  originally  a 
student,  l)ound  by  the  rules  of  his 
college  to  go  through  a  long  and 
elaborate  course  of  study,  but  not  bound 
to  <j;ive  any  teaching.  It  was  only  by 
a  kind  of  accident  that,  as  the  Univer- 
sity system  of  teaching  broke  down, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  cus- 
tomary for  young  students  to  flock  to 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  sharing  in 
the  college  discipline  and  course  of 
studies,  the  older  member  of  the  society 
became  a  teacher,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  even  now  the  fellow 
is  not  a  teacher  as  such.  In  the  next 
place,  when  not  merely  learning,  but 
the.  rudimentary  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  were  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
chngy,  and  when  accordingly  persons 
took  orders,  not  because  they  wished  to 
pcrlorni,  or  because  they  were  peculiarly 
([ualitied  to  perform  spiritual  functions, 
but  simply  because  they  wished  to  lead 
a  studious  life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  a  college  fellow  would,  whether 
comp(»ll(»d  to  be  so  or  not  by  the  rules 
of  his  society,  almost  necessarily  be  a 
clerk  in  holy  orders.  Tlie  notion  that 
either  the  Universities  or  the  Colleges 
were  intended  in  any  special  sense  to 
be  nursing  mothers  of  the  Church  in 
general,  or  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment in  ])articular,  is  a  figment  of  a  much 
later  age.  For  the  same  reason,  and 
als«)  be(Muse  his  narrow  lodgings,  com- 
mon meals  and  scanty  stipend  were 
in«"onsistent  with  married  life,  he  would 
1)(^  a  celibate.  Many  rc^isons  would  con- 
tribute t(»makohim  liveat  the  University. 
To  begin  with,  if,  as  is  probable,  his  aims 
were  study,  there  was  no  other  place  at 


which  books  or  instraction  were  acce»- 
sible.     Then  the  nature  of  his  emola- 
monts  was  such  as  to  make  them  de- 
pendent in  great  measure  on  residence. 
In  all  probability  they  consisted  mainly 
of  free  lodging  at  the  University,  of  an 
allowance  for  *' battels,"  i.e.  meals,  and  of 
a  '' stipend"  which  was  paid  during;  resi- 
dence.    The  financial  circumstances  ci 
colleges  have  so  completely  changed  that 
"rooms,"  "battels,"  and  "stipend"  now 
figure  as   very   considerable    items  in 
the  income  of  a  fellow,  which  is  mainly 
derived  from  his  dividends,  i.e.  his  share 
in  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  college 
estates,  after  payment  out  of  them  of 
the  scholarships  and  other  specific  biu- 
dens  with  which  they  are  charged, — a 
surplus,  be  it  remembered,  which  did  not 
then  exist,  and  the  existence  of  which 
is  mainly  due  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  value  of  land.     Thus  there  'was 
every  reason  why  a  fellow  should  remain 
at  the   University,   or,   if  he   left  it^ 
should  only  leave  it  for  a  college  living 
the  holding  of  which  might  or  might 
not  be  considered  by  his  college  com- 
patible with  the  retention,  in  a  modified 
form,  of  his  fellowship,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  living  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  college.     This  being  the  case, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  lay  down 
rules  expressly  providing  against  such 
a  contingency  as  that  of  a  fellowship 
being  held  by  a  flourishing  barrister  or 
a  colonial  dignitar}'. 

The  Oxford  reforms  of  1854,  by' 
making  success  in  an  examination  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  fellowship, 
stimulated  competition,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  favouritism  and  nepotism,  bat 
they  left  the  fellowships  themselyec 
unchanged.  What  the  Oxford  fellow 
was  in  the  fourteenth,  that  he  still  is^ 
in  theory,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Though  the  Church  is  no  longer  the 
exclusive  homo  of  science  and  learning, 
though  the  Establishment  has  become 
only  one  among  several  denominations, 
yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  fellowships 
is  reserved  exclusively  to  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church.  Though  the 
scanty  pittance  of  the  fellow  has  growf 
into  a  comfortable  competence,  yet  tb      i 
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duties  attached  to  his  stipend  have  not 
increased ;  indeed,  they  have  diminished. 
He  is  no  longer  bound  to  go  through  a 
long  course  of  study ;  he  is  not  yet 
bound  to  reside  at  the  University,  or,  if 
resident,  to  teach.  Though  study  and 
a  monastic  life  are  no  longer  synony- 
mous, the  college  fellow,  whether  an 
Oxford  tutor  or  a  London  barrister,  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  of  necessity  a  celibate. 
It  is  the  very  success  of  the  legislation 
of  1854,  partial  and  tentative  as  that 
legislation  was,  which  has  brought  into 
strong  relief  the  anomalies  which  it 
left  untouched. 

Against  clerical  fellowships  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  here  at  length.    They 
have   been   condemned  by  implication 
in  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  a  Grovern- 
ment  which   has   abolished   denomina- 
tional tests  cannot  possibly  defend  the 
retention    of     denominational     fellow- 
ships.    Whilst  they  are  retained,  it  is 
a   mockery  to  say  that  the  benefits  of 
the  University  have  been  thrown  open 
freely  and  impartially  to  the  nation  at 
large.      But    the    denominational    in- 
equality which  is  produced  by  clerical 
fellowships  is  far  from  being  the  only, 
though  it  is  by  itself  a  fatal  objection  to 
their  continuance.     From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,    of    the   interests   of  the   fel- 
lows  themselves,    of   the    interests    of 
University   education,   they   are    open 
0   serious    objections.     If    the  Estab- 
lished   Church    is    disposed   to   think 
that  it  cannot  get  on  without  this  arti- 
licial    bounty    on   enlistment   into   the 
ranks  of  its  clergy,  surely  it  must  have 
]iad  its  eyes  opened  by  this  time  to  the 
candal  and  evils  which  result  from  the 
system  of  inducing  a  young  man,  by  a 
heavy  pecuniary  bribe,  to  pledge  himself 
to  a  profession,  the  adoption  of  which 
ought  pre-eminently  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  pecuniary  motives,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  which  is  in  all  cases  difficult, 
and,   in  the  eyes  of  some,  impossible. 
Moreover,    the   monopoly   which  is  so 
jealously  guarded,  has  results  which  are 
injurious  not  merely  to  the  popularity, 
'  'it  to  the  reputation,  of  the  ^^tablish- 
ucnt.     The   natural  result  of  a  com- 


petition between  prizes  which  are  open 
to  all   without  restriction,   and  prizes 
which  are  fettered  by  conditions  limiting 
them  to  a  particular  class,  is  that  the 
latter  are  sought  for  and  obtained  by 
men   of  an  inferior  calibre.     This  in- 
equality between    the    two    kinds    of 
fellowships,  lay  and  clerical,  was  less 
apparent  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago;  but  of  late  years,  during  which 
the  proportion  of  candidates  for  orders 
among    those    who    take    the    highest 
honours    at    the    University    has,    for 
whatever  reason,  been  steadily  declining, 
its  effects  have  become  very  striking. 
It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  men 
who  would  have  no  chance  whatever  of 
obtaining  a  lay  fellowship  have  a  very 
fair  chance  of  being  elected  to  a  clerical 
fellowship.     The  inference  that  clerical 
fellows  are  below  par  is  scarcely  correct, 
because    many    who    ultimately    take 
orders  prefer  to  stand  for  a  fellowship 
which  leaves  their  choice  of  a  vocation 
free,  but  it  is  a  very  natural  one   to 
draw,  and  does  not  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  class.     And  the  fact  that  the' 
field  of  candidates  is  so  much  narrowed 
in  the  case  of  clerical  fellowships,  makes 
them  extremely  unpopular  with  the  more 
active  colleges,  whose  aim  it  is  to  secure 
the  ablest  possible  men  for  their  teach- 
ing staft',  irrespectively  of  their  being  or 
not  being  in  orders,  and  who  find  them- 
selves heavily  weighted  in  their  com- 
petition with  other  colleges,  if  a  large 
proportion  of  their  fellowships  happen 
to  be  confined  to  clergymen.     It  should 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  object 
of  those  who  wish  to  abolish  clerical 
fellowships  is  to  eliminate  the  clerical 
element    from    the    Universities.      It 
would   be    mere    folly  to    shut   one's 
eyes   to   the   fact    that    clergymen   no 
longer  have  the  monopoly  of  education 
which  they  once  had,  but  on  the  other 
hand   experience   has   shown   that  the 
quiet  and  regular  habits  of  the  teacher, 
whether  he    be    a   schoolmaster  or  a 
college  tutor,  and  the  necessity  which 
ho  is  under  of  giving  advice  and  counsel 
as  well  as  intellectual  food  to  his  pupils, 
and  of  leading  a  life  which  is  not  incon- 
gruous with  the  discipline  which  he  has 
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to  maintain,  in  many  cases  induce  him 
naturally  and  without  compulsion  to 
adopt  formally  a  profession  with  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  which  his  own 
have  so  much  in  common.  So  long  as 
huDian  nature  remains  the  same,  and 
until  theology  insists  on  an  open  breach 
Avith  lonrning,  this  natural  tendency  of 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  will  continue;  and  the 
attempt  to  strengthen  it  artificially  by 
such  institutions  as  clerical  fellowships  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  harmful. 

Assimiing  clerical  fellowships  to   bo 
injurious,   can   they   not  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  colleges  themselves? 
The   answer  to   this  is,  that  a  similar 
course  was  proposed  some  few  years  ago 
in  T^irliament  with  regard  to  University 
tests,  and  was  then  decisively  rejected 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  unsatis- 
factory.   Xo  more  delusive  or  exasperat- 
ing mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
could  1  te  devised.  It  would  refer  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  to  bodies  in  which 
the   cU'rical    element    is,    ejc  lu/jyothesi^ 
strongly  represented ;  and  it  would  in- 
volve each  college  in  a  long  and  acrimo- 
nious theological  war.     The  expedient 
of  shortening  a  denominational  difficulty 
by   relegating  it   to    local    bodies    has 
been  recently  tried  in  the  case  of  School 
Loanls,   and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
result  is  encouraging.    jNIoreover,  clerical 
fellowships  form  part  of  a  complex  and 
delicately    interwoven    college    system, 
and  their  abolition  would  involve  the 
revision  of  many  other  points  in  that 
system.     For  instance,   in   the  case  of 
some  fellowships,  the  obligation  to  take 
orders  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
has,  in  the  case  of  fellows  who  never 
inti  iu1(mI  to  become  clergymen,  the  in- 
direct ellect   of  limiting  the  tenure  of 
those  fellowships  to  that  period,  and  it 
Would  be  far  from  an   unmixed   boon 
su<Menly  to  convert  all  such  fellowships 
into  frllowships  tenable  for  Ufe.    Again, 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  consider  the 
brst  m«>de  of  keeping  up  religious  wor- 
ship   in   the  different   colleges,  and    of 
milking  j^ro vision  for  the  chaplains,  the 
suhject   «.f  college  livings  and  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  a  retiring  pension 


for  lay  teachers  analogous  to  that  which 
such  livings  provided  for  clerical  teachezs 
(an  arrangement  more  satisfactoiy  per- 
haps to  the  colleges  than  to  the  paruhes); 
all  of  them  difficult  and  complicated 
subjects,  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  according  to  the  whim  of  each 
college,  but  on  broad,  uniform,  and 
statesmanlike  principles. 

A  witty  and  ingenious  apology  for 
non-resident  fellowships  has  recently 
appeared  in  these  columns.^  The  writer, 
while  admitting  that  they  have  been 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  appean 
to  think  that  they  perform  an  eminently 
useful  function  in  fostering  the  "academic 
spirit*' — a  phrase  which  seems  to  indicate  i 
the  frame  of  mind  which,  when  it  comes 
across  an  assertion  or  an  institution,  does 
not  ask  the  vulgar  question,  Is  it  tmel 
or,  Is  it  useful?  but  contents  itself  with 
asking.  Is  it  pretty  7  That  this  frame  of 
mind,  which  some  coarse  folk  would 
stigmatize  as  dilettantism,  has  a  tendency 
to  be  produced  and  fostered  by  tlM 
enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  income 
with  nothing  to  do,  cannot  be  denied. 
Whether  it  is  worth  producing  at  so 
great  a  cost,  and  whether  genuine  cultoxe 
would  not  flourish  in  this  country  even 
if  sinecure  fellowships  were  abolished, 
is  another  question.  With  tlie  general 
position  of  the  apologist,  that  wanton 
hands  should  not  be  laid  on  any  part  of 
such  great  and  venerable  institutions  as 
the  Universities  and  their  colleges,  the 
present  writer  fully  concurs  ;  nor  would 
he  deny  that  sinecure  fellowships, 
strangely  as  they  have  been  diverted 
from  their  original  functions,  indirectly 
serv'c  several  useful  purposes. 

Their  value  as  endowments  for  study, 
as  distinguished  from  teaching,  lias  been 
dwelt  on  with  great  force  by  the  Hector 
of  Lincoln  in  his  "  Suggestions  on  Aca- 
demical Organization ;"  and  though  their 
value  is  there  probably  exaggerated,  yet 
this — the  original  purpose  of  fellowships 
— should  certainly  not  bo  lost  sight  of 
in  any  re-distribution  of  the  fund.  Xor 
would  it  be  right  to  ignore  the  veiy 
material   assistance    which    they    have 

^  "Strike,  but  Hinr,"  Mactnillaus  JUaga* 
zinc,  February  1872. 
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afforded  and  still  constantly  afford  to 
men  of  small  means  who  are  anxious 
to  combine  the  lengthy  and  costly 
education  supplied  by  the  Universities 
^ith  an  expensive  profession,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  bar.  There  is  many  a 
father  who,  intending  his  son  for  such 
a  profession,  would  never  send  him  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  were  it  not  for  a 
reasonable  chance  of  a  fellowship  render- 
ing him  independent  of  further  assist- 
ance after  he  had  taken  his  degree  ;  and 
there  is  many  a  young  graduate  .who 
would  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  un- 
known sea  of  London  life  if  he  had 
not  this  raft  of  a  competence  to  cling 
to.  Yet  even  here  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  majority  of  cases  energy 
and  parsimony  would  not  find  them- 
selves able  to  fight  their  way  even  with- 
out such  help.  The  true  way  of  making 
a  University  degree  more  compatible 
with  a  profession  or  occupation  which 
requires  a  long  and  expensive  special 
training,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  such 
a  modification  of  the  University  course 
as  would  on  the  other  hand  shorten  it, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  without  for- 
getting that  the  object  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  impart  general  culture  and  not 
technical  training,  would  yet  bring  that 
culture  into  somewhat  closer  relation  to 
the  practical  needs  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  of  the 
purposes  which  fellowships  directly  or 
indirectly  serve  should  be  ignored ;  all 
that  is  wanted  is  that  security  should  be 
given  against  their  abuse.    There  are,  in 
fact,  three  main  views  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  fellowshij)  fund.     It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  prize  fund  for  industry 
and  ability,  as  an  endowment  for  study, 
or  as  a  fund  for  paying  or  augmenting 
teachers*    fees.      The    existing    system 
hesitates  between  these  several  views, 
and  carries  out  none  effectually.    So  far 
as   fellowships    are    mere    prizes,   they 
should  be  diminished  in   number  and 
value,   and   be   bestowed,   not   by   the 
colleges,  but  by  the  University ;   so  far 
as  they  constitute  an  endowment  for 
study,  security  should  be  given  that  they 
be  held  by  bond  fide  students ;  so  far  as 
they  are   a   fund  for  the  payment  of 
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teachers,  that  fund  should  be  applied  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  most  efficient  teachers  that  can  be 
obtained. 

How  far  can  colleges  carry  out  these 
objects  by  their  own  independent  legis- 
lation %     It  has  been  seen  that  what  is 
required  is  not  the  mere  suppression  of 
non-resident  fellowships ;  and  that  thus 
the  problem  is  more  complex  than  it 
appears  on  a  superficial  view.     But  the 
difficulty  which  is  really    fatal  to  auy 
effectual  reform  of  fellowships  by  the  in- 
dividual colleges  arises  from  the  attitude 
of  rivalry  and  competition  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.     The  success  of 
every  college  depends  on  the  efficiency 
of  its  teaching  staff,  and  that  teaching 
staff  is  composed  mainly  of  its  fellows. 
It  is  therefore  its  great  object  to  make 
its  fellowships  as  valuable  and  attractive 
as  possible.     It  cannot,  with  safety  to 
itself,  hand  over  a  portion  of  its  funds 
to  the  University,  or  to  any  other  teach- 
ing body.    It  cannot  diminish  the  value 
of  its  fellowships,  or  limit  their  tenure 
to  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  annex  to 
them  onerous  conditions  as  to  residence, 
study,  or  college  duties;   for  if  it  did 
so,  it  would  be  handicapping  itself  in 
its  race  with  its  rivals.     This  difficulty 
extends  not   merely    to   permanent  or 
general,  but  to  temporary  or  exceptional 
modifications  of  the  conditions  attached 
to  fellowships,  and  is  illustrated  every 
day.  It  constantly  happens  that  a  college, 
having  a  fellowship  vacant,  is  in  imme- 
diate want  of  an  addition  to  its  working 
staff.     Yet  it  very  rarely  ventures  to 
advertise  that  the  fellowship  will  be 
open  only  to  those  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  reside ;  for  it  knows  that  if  it 
did  so,  the  probable  result  would  be  to 
frighten  away  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates.  What  has  been  already  said  as  to 
clerical  fellowships  applies  here  also :' 
when  a  young  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
between  two  fellowships,  one  of  which 
is  subject  to,  and  the  other  free  from, 
onerous  conditions,  he  would  be  a  great 
fool,  cceteris  paribuSf  not  to  choose  the 
latter.     And  even  if  colleges  could  with 
safety  to  themselves  require  all  their 
fellows  to  reside,  it  would  be  very  doubt- 
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ful  whether,  so  long  as  the  present  mode 
of  election  to  fellowships  remains,  they 
would  be  wise  in  doing  so.  A  com- 
petitive examination  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  and  fairest  way  of  awarding 
a  prize,  but  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  filling 
up  an  educational  office.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  a  young  man 
passes  a  brilliant  examination,  therefore 
he  possesses  the  qualities  which  fit  him 
to  be  an  efficient  lecturer  or  tutor.  So 
long  as  fellowships  are  obtained  by  com- 
petition, colleges  must  trust  to  a  subse- 
quent process  of  sifting,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  which  of  their  fellows 
arc  best  adapted  to  become  tutors  and 
lecturers.  If  a  young  fellow  shows 
himself  both  willing  and  competent  to 
undertake  work  in  the  college,  he  is 
sure  to  get  as  much  as  he  wants  :  and  if 
he  docs  not,  he  will  generally  have  tact 
enough  to  discover  before  long  that  the 
vocation  for  which  he  is  suited  is  not 
that  of  a  college  tutor,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  will  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  the  non-resident  fellows. 
To  compel  him  to  reside  would  be 
injurioiLs  to  himself  and  useless  to  the 
college.  Thus,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  possibility  of  non-residence 
supplies  an  easy  and  natural  corrective 
for  the  inherent  defects  of  the  compe- 
titive system,  and  a  safety-valve  through 
which  i)ersons  whose  abilities  are  suffi- 
cient to  gain  fellowships,  but  whose 
tastes  or  qualifications  do  not  adapt 
them  for  University  work,  pass  into  the 
outer  world. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on 
the  popular  aspect  of  fellowships,  and 
have  tried  to  show  that  clerical  fellow- 
ships and  sinecure  fellowships,  however 
unsatisfactory  they  may  be,  cannot  be  so 
simply  dealt  with  as  has  been  supposed. 
We  now  propose  to  call  attention  to 
certain  changes  which  liave  been  recently 
passing  over  the  Universities,  especially 
over  Oxford,  and  which,  even  more  than 
the  existence  of  such  institutions  as 
clerical  or  sinecure  fellowsliips,  render  a 
revision  of  the  college  system  impera- 
tively necessary.  Among  these  changes 
there  are  two,  above  othera,  the  effect  of 


which  cannot  be  described  as  anything 
less  than  revolutionaiy.  The  first  istlia 
introduction  of  married  fellowships 
and  the  second  is  the  system  of  inter- 
collegiate lectures.  The  one  goes  to  tlie 
root  of  collegiate  social  life,  and  the  other 
to  the  root  of  coUegiate  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  topics  is  one  wfaich 
it  is  impossible  to  approach  vithoot 
fear  and  trembling.  It  wounds  so  many 
tender  snsceptibiHties,  it  involves  so 
many  delicate  considerations,  it  nuses  so 
many  difficult  moral  and  social  problems^ 
a  bachelor  is  so  constantly  reminded  of 
his  necessary  ignorance  of  the  sabjeet^ 
that  it  requires  some  hardihood  to  allada 
to  it,  much  more  to  diacoss  it.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  old  Oxonians  should  view 
with  dislike  and  alarm  the  fATOiniw 
invasion  which  is  so  completely  Tevoln- 
tionizing  the  external  appearance  of  flie 
old  University  town.  They  complaiI^ 
with  much  justice,  that  it  baa  a  tendencf 
to  empty  common-rooms  at  the  legiti- 
mate dining  hour,  and  to  flood  them  st 
irregular  luncheon  boors ;  that  mairisd 
life  destroys  the  easy  intercourse  wbidi 
is  such  a  valuable  element  in  the  rela- 
tion of  tutor  and  pupil,  for  that  it  iB 
one  thing  to  stroll  casually  into  Hr. 
Smith's  room  at  any  hour  of  the  even- 
ing and  ask  his  opinion  on  a  difiScolk 
passage  of  Thucydides,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  call  at  Mr.  Smith's  house,  with 
the  prospect  of  facing  Mrs.  Smith  and 
all  the  Miss  Smiths;  that  the  young 
married  tutor  is  never  to  be  found  in- 
side the  college  walls  when  be  is  wantedy 
and  that  as  he  grows  old  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  he  will  be  thinking  too 
much  about  his  wife  and  children  and 
too  little  about  his  pupils.^  As  to  ona 
of  the  complaints  which  is  most  fre- 
quently brought  against  the  intrusion  of 
marriage  into  the  Universities,  namely 
that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  charm  of 

^  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  the  residenoe 
of  women  in  colleges,  holding  that  "  whoi 
c'liiof  governors,  prebendaries,  stndenta^  ft&, 
do  keep  particular  household  with  their  wiTO^ 
children,  and  nurses,  no  small  offence  gromltk 
to  the  inten'st  of  the  founders  and  the  qniel 
and  onlerly  profession  of  study  and  le.imin^" 
(Arohhishop  Parker's  Correspondence,  quoted 
in  Frecnian  8  ''Norman  Conqiuflt,"  !▼.  4SS.) 
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college  social  life,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  good  deal  of  misconception 
has  not  been  produced  by  the  kind  of 
legendary  halo  which  has  somehow  or 
other  been  cast  about  common-rooms 
and  combination  rooms.  There  seems 
to  be  a  popular  impression  afloat  that 
common-rooms  supply  an  almost  ideal 
form  of  social  intercourse,  where  wit 
sparkles  without  malice,  and  freedom, 
unrestricted  by  petticoats,  never  degene- 
rates into  licence.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  reality  quite  comes  up,  or 
ever  has  quite  come  up,  to  this  charming 
description.  So  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  such  as  are 
supplied  by  eighteenth- century  biogra- 
phies, and  by  the  contents  of  old  betting 
books  which  still  slumber  in  certain 
common-room  drawers,  there  was  a 
time  when  Oxford  common-rooms  had 
a  strong  savour  of  the  tavern.  And  as 
for  the  present,  those  whose  memories 
linger  aflectionately  round  the  remem- 
brance of  social  gatherings  in  well-known 
old  halls  or  common-rooms,  are  apt  to 
forget  that  these  occasions  are  necessa- 
rily exceptional,  and  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  a  six  o'clock  dinner  is  materially  im- 
paired by  the  prospect  of  eight  o'clock 
pupils.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  golden  age  intervening  be- 
tween the  past  of  somewhat  besotted 
idleness  and  the  present  of  somewhat 
oppressive  industry,  during  which  com- 
mon-room life  combined  the  best  cha- 
racteristics of  a  Parisian  saloii  and  a 
London  club ;  but  that  is  problematical. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
even  societies  from  which  the  feminine 
element  has  been  most  carefully  ex- 
cluded, are  not  altogether  free  from  the 
petty  jealousies  and  scandals  and  rival- 
ries which  usually  disfigure  small  cote- 
ries. And  in  any  case  it  would  require 
stronger  arguments  than  those  which 
have  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the 
life  which  men  and  women  lead  in  each 
other's  society  is  not  as  a  rule  more 
healthy,  natural,  and  useful,  than  that 
which  they  lead  apart,  whether  shut  up 
in  colleges  or  in  convents. 

However,  setting  this  delicate  ques* 


tion    apart,   it    is   not   to    be   denied 
that  the   revolution  in  social  life    to 
which  we  have  referred,  threatens  the 
Universities    with    serious    difficulties. 
One  of  them,   the  increased    extrava- 
gance of  living  which  ladies  have  been 
accused  of  causing,  is,  it  may  be  hoped, 
though  an  ugly,  yet  a  temporary  phase, 
which  will  tend  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  young  married  tutors  have  realized 
the  feet  tiiat  they  must  live  very  modestly 
if  they  wish  to  exist  on  six  hundred 
a  year.      But  some  of  the  other  diffi- 
culties are  of  a  more  permanent  nature, 
and  cannot  be  got  over  quite  satisfec- 
torily.     Such  are  the  impaired  efficiency 
of  married  teachers  in  consequence  of 
their  being  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  their  pupils,  and  the  difficidty  of 
allowing  officers  of  the  college  to  marry, 
and  yet  maintaining  an  efficient  super- 
vision over  the  discipline  of  the  college. 
As  to  the  first,  while  fully  admitting  the 
reality  of  the  evil,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  hope  that  some  alleviation  of  it 
may  be  found  in  a  modification  of  the 
hours  of  work,  and  to  point  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  masters  at  public  schools,  as 
showing  that  marriage  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  teacher's  both  throwing  his  heart 
into  his  work,  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of 
his  pupils.     The  second  difficulty  may 
be    met    in    two    ways — by    allowing 
married  fellows  to  live  within  the  col- 
lege walls,  and  by  limiting  the  right  of 
marriage  to  a  favoured  few.     There  are 
objections  to  both  courses.      Indepen- 
dently of  the    difficulty  of  adjusting 
collegiate  buildings  to  the  requirements 
of  families,  a  witness  in  a  recent  Uni 
versity  inquiry  has  dealt  with  amusing 
pathos  on  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  invasion  of  quiet  college  precincts 
by    nursemaids,     perambulators,     and 
similar  horrors.     And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  teething  infant  would  pro- 
bably be  a  more  formidable  neighbour 
to  a  quiet  student  than  even  an  ambi- 
tious practiser  on  the  comet-k-piston.  In 
the  one  case  the  hours  of  practice  may 
be  regulated ;  in  the  other  they  cannot. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  certain 
number  of  the  residents  are  to  be  allowed 
to  marry,  on  what  principle  is  this  deli- 
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cate  and  important  privilege  to  "be 
granted  ?  If  on  that  of  seniority,  it  seems 
Tatherhard  that  a  sighing  lover  of  twenty- 
seven  should  have  to  wait  till  his 
senior  has  made  upliis  mind  whether  he 
"will  or  will  not  take  a  companion  for  his 
declining  years.  If  priority  of  appli- 
cation is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
system  would  form  a  heavy  premium  on 
early  engagements,  and  a  fiancee  would 
become  as  indispensable  an  appendage  to 
an  unmarried  tutor  as  a  follower  is  to  a 
housemaid. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties, every  college  which  has  recently 
taken  in  hand  the  remodelling  of  its 
fellowships,  has  found  itself  compelled 
to  tolerate,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  marriage  of  its  resident  fellows, 
shows  the  necessity  of  the  change. 
Without  it  college  tutorships  cannot 
compete  with  their  most  formidable 
rivals,  masterships  at  public  schools  and 
Scotch  professorships.  Scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  seeing  some  graduate, 
who  appears  eminently  qualified  to  re- 
main a  University  teacher,  transferred 
to  some  sphere  of  life  for  which  celibacy 
is  not  a  disqualification.  The  difficulty 
of  inducing  able  men  to  remain  at  the 
University  is  one  which  increases  every 
year.  The  average  age  of  the  working 
stafl'  is  probably  under  thirty,  and  there 
is  said  to  be  a  college  where  the  senior 
tutor  has  not  reached  that  venerable 
age.  There  will  be  some  who  will  say 
that  this  is  just  as  it  should  be;  that  the 
time  when  a  tutor  is  at  his  best  is  when 
he  is  young,  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic, 
and  not  yet  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  standing  of  his  pupils  to  be  unable 
to  comprehend  their  difficulties ;  and 
that  an  older  man  very  soon  tends  to 
become  dull  and  mechanical.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this ;  and  if  the 
whole  work  of  education  consisted  in 
the  ploughing  up  of  the  mental  field, 
an<l  the  rooting  out  of  the  prejudices 
which  have  sown  themselves  in  the 
fallow,  it  is  probable  that  no  more  potent 
instiument  could  be  devised  for  the 
pur])ose,  than  a  young  graduate,  fresh 
from  his  degree,  eager  to  do  his  best  for 
his  pupils,  lull  of  sympathy  for  the  diffi- 


culties with  which  he  himself  has  recently 
struggled,  full  of  belief  in  the  trntht 
into  which  he  has  just  been  initiated, 
and  full  of  scorn  for  the  fallacies  from 
which  he  has  just  been  emancipated 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  UniTern- 
ties  when  this  element  disappears  from 
their  teaching.  But  admitting  this 
there  are  many — not  merely  among 
those  who  regard  the  Universities  pri- 
marily as  homes  of  culture  and  science, 
but  among  those  who  attach  greater 
weight  to  their  strictly  educationid  func- 
tions— who  feel  strongly  that  this  ele- 
ment needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
another  in  which  the  UnivBrsities  are 
at  present  deficient :  the  element  of 
thorough,  solid,  scientific  teaching ;  the 
teaching  which  is  the  fruit  of  mature  r^ 
flection,  and  patient,  laborious  years,  and 
which  ultimately  enriches  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  world  with  written  work  of 
permanent  value.  Teachers  of  thii 
kind  the  Universities  now  and  then 
contrive  to  retain  in  their  service,  rather 
through  the  operation  of  some  *'  divine 
chance  "  than  by  good  management ; 
but  they  can  never  reckon  on  retaininjc 
them  until  they  have  made  the  career 
which  they  ofifer  attractive,  not  merdj 
to  a  youngster,  but  to  a  middle-aged 
man. 

The  second  innovation  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely  the  system  of 
intercollegiate  teaching,  is  a  necessaiy 
result  of  the  increased  and  increasiiig 
variety  and  elasticity  of  the  xeoogniaed 
University  course.  When  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum  simply  oflbred  a 
choice  between  a  comparatively  narrow 
course  of  classics  and  a  compara- 
tively narrow  course  of  mathematia, 
there  was  always  a  reasonaUe  chanee 
that  in  each  college  might  be  found  a 
teaching  staff  sufficient  to  conduct  the 
undergraduates  through  their  course  of 
mathematics,  or  classics,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  now  that  to  dassics  and 
mathematics  have  been  added  law,  Us- 
tory,  theology,  and  physical  science;  now 
that  the  school  of  "  liUnx  humaniom  " 
has  ramified  into  a  number  of  sutrjecti^ 
more  or  less  cognate,  but  each  sufficient 
to  monopolize  the  exertions  of  any  one 
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teacher,  and  that  each  succeasive  modi- 
fication uf  the  examination  statutes 
shows  a  further  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  specializing, — pretensions  on  the 
part  of  any  one  college  to  supply  with 
its  own  unaided  staif  the  teaching  re- 
quired for  all  these  suhjects  hecome 
absurd,  and  the  costliness  and  wasteful- 
ness of  the  cumbrous  and  antiquated 
machinery  of  separate  college  teaching 
hecome  apparent.  Whilst  colleges  still 
struggled  to  maintain  their  independence 
of  external  assistance,  their  avrapKiuiy 
in  teaching,  there  might  be  seen,  here 
a  lecturer  delivering  to  live  a  course  of 
lectures  which  might,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, liave  been  delivered  to  fifty  j  there 
a  pupil  unable  to  obtain  any  college 
teaching  which  met  his  wants.  It  was 
the  latter  anomaly  which  first  led  to  a 
change  ;  for  colleges  now-a-days  usually 
feel  some  scruple  about  adhering  to 
the  time-honoured  system  of  contenting 
themselves  with  pocketing  tuition  fees, 
leaving  all  real  instruction  to  be  supplied 
by  private  tutors.  The  most  obvious 
mode  of  meeting  the  want  was  that  of 
calling  in  as  lecturers,  or  even  as  tutors, 
members  of  other  colleges ;  and  this 
ivas  soon  resorted  to.  A  still  more 
beneficial  extension  of  the  system  of 
extra-collegiate  instruction  was  made, 
when  one  college  admitted  to  its  lectures, 
or  to  some  of  its  lectures,  the  members 
of  another  college,  either  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a  money  payment,  or  of  being 
granted  a  reciprocal  favour.  This  plan 
was  found  to  be  at  once  so  simple,  so 
sensible,  and  so  useful,  that  it  was  widely 
and  rapidly  taken  up ;  and  tbe  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  Oxford 
teaching  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  growth  and  increase  of  these 
commercial  treaties,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  between  diflerent  colleges,  which 
have  formed  a  network  embracing  nearly  • 
every  college  at  the  University.  These 
confederations  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  may  extend  to  all,  or  only  to 
a  part,  of  the  subjects  professed  to  be 
taught ;  in  their  completest  form  they 
involve  the  most  entire  intercommunion 
for  teaching  purposes,  a  common  staff 
of  lecturers,  and  the  settlement  in  com- 


mon of  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
lectures  open  to  all  members  of  the  con- 
federated societies.  In  fact  for  teaching, 
as  distinguished  from  disciplinary  pur- 
poses, the  college  has  disappeared,  and  the 
confederation,  under  the  management  of 
a  common  board  of  tutors  and  lecturers, 
has  taken  its  place.  In  some  subjects, 
such  as  mathematics,  for  which  there  is 
a  more  limited  demand,  and  consequently 
a  more  limited  supply  of  teachers,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  case,  that  teaching, 
at  least  so  far  as  "  honour  "  mathematics 
are  concerned,  is  entirely  irrespective  of 
the  colleges.  The  mathematiccd  teachers 
of  the  University  meet  together,  and 
divide  the  profits  among  themselves, 
drawing  their  fees  out  of  the  tuition 
funds  of  the  difierent  colleges. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee 
that  this  system  of  confederation  is  only 
preparing  the  way  to  a  still  greater  unity 
in  the  administration  of  the  University, 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  colleges 
will  be  far  more  completely  subordi- 
nated to  the  University,  and  in  which 
the  most  important  lecturers  will  be  in 
theory,  as  they  are  rapidly  becoming  in 
fact>  University  and  not  college  officers* 
To  hold  such  a  view  implies  rather  a 
wish  for,  not  a  belief  in,  the  probability 
of  the  extinction  of  the  colleges.  The 
recent  admission  of  unattached  students 
to  the  University  does  indeed  show  that 
colleges  are  not  necessary,  but  it  is  far 
from  showing  that  they  are  not  highly 
useful  elements  of  a  University.  Not 
merely  as  institutions  round  which 
honourable  and  venerable  traditions 
have  gathered,  but  as  institutions  which 
have  always  fulhUed  and  still  fulfil 
functions  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
University,  the  loss  of  the  colleges 
would  be  irreparable.  There  is  one 
point  especially  in  which  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  through 
the  possession  of  colleges,  contrast 
fiavourably  with  the  Universities  of 
other  countries,  and  of  other  parte  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  No  one  who 
has  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  belonging  to  a  good  coUege  can  fail  to 
remember  that  much  as  he  owes  to  his 
tutors  and  lecturers,  he  owes  still  more 
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to  his  college  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, to  common  studies,  common 
recreations,  common  interests,  all  stimu- 
lated by  attachment  to  one  small  society, 
and  given  full  play  by  the  easy  and 
familiar  intercourse  which  college  life 
supplies.  How  much  of  all  this  is  not 
lost  to  one  who,  instead  of  becoming 
a  member  of  a  college,  is  cast  adrift 
upon  the  University  at  large  ] 

The  future  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity is,  liowever,  too  large  a  subject  to 
be  discussed  here.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  state  problems, 
not  solve  them ;  to  indicate  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  questions 
which  are  involved  in  college  reform, 
by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
points  in  the  fellowship  system  which 
are  the  most  favourite  topics  of  popular 
criticism,  are  not  mere  ugly  warts  which 
may  be  removed,  but  are  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  colleges;  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  changes 
which  are  passing  over  the  University, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  gratuitous 
experimentalizing  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  but  through  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  are  of  the  most  serious 
and  important  kind,  going  to  the  root 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  upon 
whicli  the  University  and  the  colleges 
have  been  built  up;  and  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  these  changes  require 
to  be  dealt  with,  not  by  such  frag- 
mentary, incomplete,  and  incoherent 
measures  of  reform  as  the  colleges  can 
themselves  supply,  but  upon  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  general  principles. 

It  woidd  be  tempting  to  say  a  few 
words  on  some  other  points  in  which 
the  working  of  the  existing  college 
system  is  unsatisfactory,  whilst  an 
adec^uate  remedy  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  roach  of  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  first, 
the  economical  waste  which  is  involved 
in  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  a 
number  of  institutions,  all  existing  for 
the  same  object,  but  each  maintaining 
in  jealous  independence  its  separate  ex- 
pensive establishment^  separate  officers, 
separate  buildings,  and  separate  "pocket- 
handkerchief  estates,''  scattered  up  and 


down  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and 
secondly,  the  serious  extent  to  which 
rivalry  between  the  colleges  in  founding 
and  augmenting  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions has  run.  At  the  last  conference 
of  the  masters  of  public  schools,  a  pro* 
test  was  raised  against  the  unnecessaiy 
multiplication  of  scholarship  examina' 
tions,  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  which 
the  most  pronusing  pupils  at  a  school 
are  apt  to  be  employed  during  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  working  year,  and 
others  have  complained  of  the  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  to  raise 
imnecessarily  the  pecuniary  value  of 
their  scholarships,  and  the  maximum 
age  of  eligibility,  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  more  attractive,  and  of  drawing 
candidates  from  a  wider  field.  No 
money  can  be  better  applied  than  that 
which  is  devoted  to  aiding  poor  scholars 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  good 
education ;  but  scholarships  are  scarcely 
fulfilling  their  proper  purpose  when  they 
are  made  the  means  of  inducing  scholars 
to  prefer  a  less  to  a  more  efficient  college 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  money, 
when  in  fact  they  are  used  not  as  means 
of  promoting  education  but  as  advertise- 
ments of  rival  teaching-shops. 

Nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  strenuous  efforts  which  the 
most  active  colleges  have  been  making 
to  remedy  the  defects  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  to  adapt  their  antiquated 
machinery  to  the  wholly  new  state  of 
things  which  they  have  to  meet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable  as  sug- 
gestions and  indications  of  the  direc- 
tion which  reform  ought  to  take,  but 
it  is  mere  mockeiy  to  tell  them  that- 
they,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  keen- 
est competition,  with  their  imperfect 
powers,  their  conflicting  theories,  and 
their  jealous  rivalries,  are  competent 
to  carry  out  what  is  nothing  less  than 
a  remodelling  of  the  University.  The 
simple  statement  that  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  revision  of  the  relations  of 
the  colleges  to  each  other  and  to  the 
University,  is  enough  to  show  how  un- 
equal the  colleges  are  themselves  to  the- 
task  ;  and  of  this  a  strong  confirmation 
might  be  found  in  the  wild  panaoeaa 
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which  some  colleges  have  been  pro- 
posing, and  the  incongruous  principles 
upon  which  they  have  been  reforming 
their  constitutions. 

The  most  indispensable  preliminary 
of  any  reform  is  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  'for  this  purpose  the  in- 
quiries which  the  University  Commis- 
sioners are  directed  to  make  are  invalu- 
able. The  nature  and  value  of  college  pro- 
perty is  a  subject  about  which  not  merely 
members  of  Parliament  and  journalists, 
but  fellows  of  colleges  themselves,  are 
as  absolutely  ignorant  as  they  are  about 
the  number  of  landholders  in  Great 
Britain.  The  instruction  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on,  not  merely  the  nature 
and  extent  of  college  revenues,  but  the 
mode  in  which  those  revenues  are 
applied,  wiU,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  Commissioners 
report  something  more  than  a  mere 
balance-sheet,  and  will  enable  it  to  con- 
tain useful  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  utilizing  and  of  redistributing, 
if  necessary,  college  property.     Yet,  in 


spite  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' instructions,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  they  did  not  extend  a 
little  further,  and  authorize  them  to 
collect  opinions  as  well  as  iBJc\s.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  opinions  on 
the  proper  mode  of  University  reform, 
both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge, 
are  at  present  in  an  almost  hopelessly 
divided  state,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
what  would  be  elicited  would  be  a 
mass  of  contradictory  and  impracti- 
cable theories ;  but  even  so,  if  legislation 
is  desirable,  it  is  surely  better  that 
it  should  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  and  that  those 
opinions  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  sifting  and  clearing  themselves,  of 
discovering  their  own  inconsistencies, 
and  of  crystallizing  themselves  into 
shape.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
Commissioners'  powers  as  will  impose 
this  additional  duty  upon  them  may 
still  be  made. 
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**  Lovr  had  ordained  that  it  was  Ahra^s  turn 
2'o  mix  the  sweets^  and  min inter  the  urn," 

SuKELY  nine  o'clock  was  early  enongh 
for  brtNikfasfc  at  this  remote  little  inn  on 
the  t(^p  of  the  hill ;  and  indeed,  when 
we  parted  the  night  before,  after  our 
moouli^'ht  improvisation  of  Fra  Diavolo^ 
that  was  the  hour  agreed  upon.  Nino 
o'cli)ck  !  Going  down  at  a  quarter 
past  eij^ht,  with  some  notion  that  the 
Lieutenant  might  have  sat  up  half  the 
ni^'ht  (H)nsuming  his  wrath  in  the  smok- 
iii;,'  of  man}'  cigars,  and  might  now  bo 
still  in  bed,  I  heard  voices.  Sometimes 
tlnTc  was  a  laugh — and  no  one  who  had 
once  hoard  Bell's  musical  laugh  could 
ever  mistake  it.  When  I  went  into 
th«}  ]>arlour  which  had  been  the  Lieu- 
tenant's bedroom,  I  found  that  all  traces 
of  his  occupation  were  gone  :  a  fire  was 
burning  brightly  in  the  grate,  the 
breakfast  tray  was  laid,  and  Bell  sat 
at  the  open  window,  talking  to  Von 
loosen  himself,  who  was  standing  out 
on  the  pavement  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  morning  sunshine  that  now  filled 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  Bourton  on- 
tlie-Hill. 

Bell  looks  round  with  a  startled  air. 

**  My  dear,*'  I  say  to  her,  "  travelling 
is  doing  you  a  world  of  gooiL  Early 
risiiiL:  is  an  excellent  thing  for  young 
people." 

*'  1  did  not  know  when  you  might 
want  to  start,"  says  Bell,  gently,  and 
ratlnT  averting  her  eyes — for  which 
there  was  no  reason  whatever. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Titania  came 
down,  looking  brisk  and  cheerful,  as 


she  always  does  in  the  morning.  She 
glanced  at  the  fire,  at  the  clean  table,  at 
Bell  sitting  by  the  window,  and  at  the 
blaze  of  sunlight  on  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  Apparent!}', 
this  pleasant  picture  put  her  into  an 
excellent  humour,  and  she  said  to  the 
Lieutenant,  with  one  of  her  brightest 
looks — 

"Well,  have  you  been  making  dis- 
coveries this  morning  1  Have  you  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  people  ?  Has 
Bourtonon-tlie-IIill  anything  peculiar 
about  it  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  ^ladame,"  [said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, seriously,  **  something  very  sin- 
gular,  which  you  will  not  like  to  hear. 
This  is  an  English  village,  in  the  middle 
of  the  country,  and  yet  they  never  have 
any  milk  here — never.  They  cannot 
get  any.  The  farmers  prefer  to  make 
butter,  and  they  will  not  sell  milk  on 
any  inducement." 

"  Why,**  said  Tita,  "  that  is  the  reason 
of  our  having  no  milk  with  our  tea  last 
evening.  But  is  there  no  one  the  land- 
lady can  beg  a  little  milk  from  1" 

The  Lieutenant  looked  at  Bell,  and 
that  young  lady  endeavoilred  to  conoeal 
a  smile.  They  had  evidently  been  speca- 
lating  on  Tita's  dismay  before  we  came 
down. 

''  The  great  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," continued  the  Lieutenant,  gravely, 
"is  a  Mrs.  Phillips.  I  think  she  owns 
all  the  cattle— all  the  milk.  I  did  send 
to  her  a  polite  message  an  hour  ago,  to 
ask  if  she  would  present  us  with  a  little 
of  it — but  no ;  there  is  no  answer.  At 
the  moment  that  Mademoiselle  came 
down,  I  was  going  up  to  Mrs.  Phillips's 
farm,  to  get  the  milk  for  you,  but  Ma- 
demoiselle was  too  proud  for  that,  and 
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would  not  allow  me  to  go,  and  said  she 
would  uot  take  it  now,  since  the  woman 
had  refused  it" 

"  And  how  did  you  propose  to  over- 
come Mrs.  Phillips's  obstinacy  1"  asked 
Tita,  who  seemed  possessed  by  a  fear  that 
sooner  or  later  the  predatory  instincts 
of  this  Uhlan  would  get  us  into  trouble. 

'*0h,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
have  got  it  some  way,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant; and  with  that  he  held  out  a 
small  book  he  had  in  bis  hand.  ''  See ! 
I  have  made  more  discoveries  this  morn- 
ing. Here  is  a  note-book  I  have  found, 
of  a  young  lady  at  school,  who  has  been 
staying,  perhaps,  at  this  house ;  and  it 
has  given  me  much  amusement — oh,  very 
much  amusement,  and  instruction  also. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  been  in 
the  school  with  her,  and  she  has  told 
me  all  about  her  teachers,  and  the  other 
gills,  and  all  that.  Shall  I  read  some 
to  you?" 

"  ^ow  M  it  fair,"  said  Bell,  "  to  peep 
into  a  young  lady's  secrets  like  that?" 

"But  I  have  done  so  already,"  re- 
plied Von  Rosen,  coolly.  "  I  have 
read  it  all — and  now  I  will  tell  you 
some  of  it.  First,  there  are  addresses 
of  friends— that  is  nothing.  Then  there 
are  stitches  of  knitting — that  is  nothing, 
only  the  young  lady  seems  correct  and 
methodist — no,  methodical,  I  should  say. 
Then  there  are  notes  of  lectures,  and  very 
much  good  information  in  them,  oh,  very 
good  indeed — I  am  not  surprised  your 
English  young  ladies  know  very  much. 
Let  me  see  :  *  Epic  poetry  we  like,  because 
they  treat  of  greai  men  and  great  actions. 
**  Paradise  Lost "  admired  for  its  nohlc 
language.  Milton  a  Puritan,  England 
receives  solidity  of  character  from  tlie 
Puritans.  Dryden  and  Byron  are  not 
read,  although  very  great,  Byron  hated 
his  own  race — is  not  a  good  poet  to  read.* 
This  is  very  good  instruction ;  but  she 
hastens  now  to  put  down  something 
about  two  other  girls,  who  were  perhaps 
at  the  lecture.  She  says:  ^Shocking, 
impertinent,  ill-bred  creatures;  my  spirit 
recoils  from  them*  Then  there  is  a 
question  addressed  to  her  neighbour : 
^  Do  you  see  how  Miss  Williams  has  got 
her  hair  done?*  *' 


Here  Queen  Titania  protested  against 
these  revelations,  and  would  have  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  book;  but  the 
Lieutenant  only  stepped  back  a  few 
inches  from  the  window,  sind  said, 
seriously — 

*'  There  is  much  better  information  to 
come.  Here  she  puts  down  in  order 
the  phrases  which  one  of  the  masters 
has  used  to  her  class — polite  phrases, 
she  says,  to  use  to  ladies.  1.  You  de- 
grade yourselves,  2.  Hoio  much  more 
kitclie7i-maidism  ?     3.   Simply  offensive, 

4.  It  sJiows  how  you  have  been  brought  up, 

5.  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this  impertinence. 

6.  Silence,  ladies !  7,  Pretty  conduct  I 
I  am  afraid  he  has  had  an  unruly  class. 
Then  the  young  lady  has  a  little  piece 
of  composition  which  I  think  is  the 
beginning  of  a  novel  She  says :  '  The 
summit  of  Camberwell  Grove,  which  forms 
part  of  ilie  lordly  elevation  known  as 
Denmark  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  secluded  retreats  around  the  great 
metropolis.  Here,  in  tite  spring-time, 
groves  of  lindens  put  forth  their  joyotis 
leaves,  and  birds  of  various  colours  flit 
through  ifie  branches,  singing  hymns  of 
praise,  O71  the  one  side,  the  dreary  city 
dwells  behind  an  enchanted  veil  of  trees  ; 
on  the  other,  you  pass  into  emerald  flelds^ 
which  stretch  onwards  to  the  Arabian  mag- 
nificence of  t/ie  Crystal  Palace,  In  this 
lofty  and  picturesque  spot.  Lord  Arthur 
Beauregard  wa^  accustomed  to  pOiCe, 
musing  on  the  mystery  and  gloom  which 
had  enveloped  him  since  he  left  the  cradle.^ 
There  is  no  more  of  this  very  good 
story,  but  on  the  next  page  there  is  a 
curious  thing.  There  are  three  lines 
all  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  and  do 
you  know  what  is  written? — ^A  Woman 
can  do  anything  unth  a  man  by  not  con- 
tradicting him;*  and  underneath  the 
scroll  is  written,  *  Don*t  I  wish  this  tpas 

true  ?  Helen  M .'   None  of  the  rest 

is  written  so  clearly  as  this- 


"  Count  von  Rosen,  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  more  ! "  cried  llta.  "  It  is  most 
unfair  of  you  to  have  been  reading  this 
young  lady's  confessions " 

"  1  get  them  in  a  public  inn  :  I  have 
the  right,  have  I  not?"  remonstrated 
the  Lieutenant.    "  It  is  not  for  pleasoie 
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— it  is  for  'my  instruction  that  I  read. 
Oh,  there  are  very  strange  things  in  this 
book." 

"  Pray  give  it  to  me,"  said  Bell,  quite 
gently. 

He  had  refused  to  surrender  it  to  my 
Lady ;  but  the  moment  that  Bell  asked 
for  it,  he  came  forward  and  handed  it 
in  through  the  window.  Then  he  came 
in  to  breakfast. 

Little  time  was  spent  at  breakfast ; 
the  sun  was  shining  too  brightly  out- 
side. We  called  for  our  bill,  which  was 
brought  in.  It  was  entitled  **  Bill  of 
Fare/'  Our  dinner  of  the  previous  even- 
ing Wcvs  called  tea,  and  charged  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  a  head.  Our  break- 
lasts  were  one  shilling  each.  Our  bed- 
rooms were  one  shilling  each.  ^\jiy 
traveller,  therefore,  who  proposes  to 
stay  ut  Bourton-on-the-IIill,  cannot  do 
better  than  put  up  at  the  inn  of  W. 
JSeth  Dyile,  especially  as  there  is  no 
other  j  and  I  heartily  wish  that  he  may 
enjoy  something  of  the  pleasant  com- 
paiiion>hip,  the  moonlight,  and  the 
morning  freshness  tliat  graced  our 
sojourn  on  the  top  of  this  Worcester- 
shire hill. 

Then  into  the  phaeton  again,  and 
away  we  go  through  the  white  sunlight 
and  the  light  morning  breeze  that  is 
blowing  about  these  lofty  woods  !  There 
is  a  resinous  odour  in  the  air,  coming 
from  the  fui-ze  and  the  ferns.  The  road 
glares  in  the  sunlight.  Overhead  the 
still  bhie  is  scarcely  flecked  by  a  cloud; 
but  all  tlio  same  there  is  a  prevailing 
coolness  that  makes  the  diiving  through 
the  morning  air  delicious.  It  is  a  lonely 
counti  V — this  stretch  of  forest  and  field 
on  the  high  level  between  Bourton  and 
Broadway.  We  pass  Bourton  Clump, 
and  leave  Bourton  Wood  on  the  right 
We  skirt  Upton  Wold,  and  get  on  by 
Furze  Heath.  Then,  all  at  once,  the 
land  in  front  of  us  seems  to  drop  down ; 
we  come  in  sight  of  an  immense  stretch 
of  blue  plain,  from  which  the  thin  mists 
of  the  morning  have  not  wholly  risen. 
We  ar(j  on  the  top  of  the  famous  Broad- 
way Hill. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  there  is  a 
strange,    old-fashioned   little    building. 


which  is  apparently  a  wayside  chapel. 
Count  von  Eosen  jumps  down  to  have 
a  look  at  this  odd  relic  of  our  fonner 
Catholicism,  which  has  remained  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill  for  several  centurieB. 
He  can  discover  nothing  but  a  sign 
which  tells  that  this  sacred  edilice  now 
contains  wines,  spirits,  and  beer;  so 
he  comes  back,  and  goes  up  to  the  comer 
of  a  fleld  opposite,  where  a  middle-aged 
man,  surrounded  by  some  young  folks, 
is  making  hay.  In  the  utter  stillness 
of  the  place,  we  can  hear  all  the  ques* 
tions  and  answers.  The  small  building 
is  not  so  very  old;  it  never  was  a 
church.  The  stones  there  mark  the 
boundary  between  Gloucester  and  Wor- 
cester. The  view  from  this  place  is 
considered  unrivalled  for  extent;  you 
can  see  the  Black  Sandy  Mountains  on 
a  very  clear  day. 

"  Indeed  !"  says  the  Count  «  Where 
are  they,  the  mountains  you  speak  of  T' 

"  I  don'  knaw,  sir — I've  heerdtell  on 
'em — I  never  wur  theear." 

Going  down  this  steep  hill  Tita  looks 
anxious.  A  bad  stumble,  and  we  should 
go  rolling  over  the  little  wall  into 
the  ravine  beneath.  One  has  a  far-off 
reminiscence  of  Switzerland  in  watching 
the  horses  hanging  back  from  the  pole 
in  this  fashion,  while  every  bend  of  the 
road  seems  more  precipitous  than  its 
predecessor.  Then  we  get  down  to  the 
plain,  rattle  through  the  level  and  strag- 
gling village  of  Broadway,  and  drive 
into  the  fields  again,  where  the  sun  is 
lying  warmer  than  it  was  up  over  the 
top  of  the  hilL 

There  is  a  small  boy  in  a  smockfrock 
sitting  underneath  the  hedge,  whittling 
a  stick,  while  a  shepherd's  dog  lies  on 
the  grass  beside  him. 

'"Evesham?"  calls  out  the  Count,  as 
we  pass,  merely  because  there  has  been  a 
little  doubt  about  the  road 

"  Naw,  zir,"  was  the  answer,  uttered 
with  a  flne  sang-fnnd. 

Of  course  we  pull  up  directly. 

"  Isn't  this  the  way  to  Evesham  t"  I 
ask. 

"Yaas,  zir,"  says  the  boy,  coolly 
looking  up  from  his  stick,  but  sitting 
still 
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"This  is  the  way  to  Evesham ?" 

"  Yaas,  zir." 

"  Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?" 

"  Naw,  zir." 

"  He  is  a  very  cantious  boy,"  says  the 
lieutenant,  as  we  drive  on ;  "a  very 
cautious  boy  indeed." 

"If  he  had  been  asked  properly  at 
first,"  says  Bell,  with  great  gravity,  "  he 
would  have  given  a  proper  answer.  But 
when  you  say  *  Evesham  V  of  course  the 
boy  tells  you  this  is  not  Evesham." 

Evesham,  when  we  did  get  to  it,  was 
found  to  be  a  very  bright,  clean,  and  lively 
little  town,  with  the  river  Avon,  slowly 
gliding  through  flat  meadows,  forming  a 
sort  of  loop  around  it.  In  the  quaint 
streets  a  good  amount  of  business  seemed 
to  be  going  on ;  and  as  we  put  up  at  the 
Crown,  and  went  off  for  a  brief  ramble 
through  the  place,  we  found  quite  an  air 
of  fashion  in  the  costume  of  the  young 
ladies  and  the  young  gentlemen  whom 
we  met.  But  the  latter,  although  they 
had  copied  very  accurately  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  dress  of  the  previous  year,  and 
had  very  stiff  collars  and  prominent 
canes,  had  an  odd  look  of  robust 
health  in  their  cheeks,  which  showed 
they  were  not  familiar  with  Piccadilly 
and  the  Park;  while  the  former,  al- 
though they  were  very  pretty  and  very 
neatly  attired,  ought  not  to  have  turned 
and  pretended  to  look  into  the  shop- 
windows  in  order  to  have  a  look  at 
Bell's  pretty  grey  dress  and  hat,  and 
at  Queen  Titania's  more  severe,  but  no 
less  graceful  costume.  But  Evesham 
does  not  often  entertain  two  angels  un- 
awares ;  and  some  little  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  forgiven. 

The  people  of  Evesham  are  not  much 
given  to  boating  on  the  Avon ;  and  so — 
postponing  our  usual  river  excursion 
until  we  should  reach  the  Severn — 
Bell  besought  us  to  go  into  a  photo- 
grapher's establishment,  and  make  ex- 
periments with  our  appearance.  The 
artist  in  question  lived  in  a  wooden 
house  on  wheels ;  and  there  were  speci- 
mens of  his  handiwork  nailed  up  out- 
side. Our  entrance  apparently  surprised 
the  photographer,  who  seemed  a  little 
nervous,  and  perhaps  was  a  trifle  afraid 


that  we  should  smile  at  his  efforts  in  art* 
But  surely  nothing  could  be  more  kindly 
than  Bell's  suggestions  to  him  and  her 
conversation  with  him ;  for  she,  as  a 
"professional"  herself,  conducted  the 
negotiations  and  arranged  the  groups. 
The  artist,  charmed  to  see  that  she 
knew  all  about  his  occult  processes,, 
and  that  she  was  withal  a  very 
courteous  and  kindly  visitor,  became 
almost  too  confidential  with  her,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  of  us  three  as  if  we 
were  but  blocks  of  wood  and  of  stone  to- 
be  played  with  as  these  two  savants  chose. 
Of  the  result  of  the  various  combinations 
into  which  we  were  thus  forced,  little 
need  be  said.  Queen  Titania  came  out 
very  well ;  her  pale,  dark,  clear-cut  face 
telling  in  every  picture,  and  even  making^ 
us  forget  the  tawdry  bit  of  brass  and 
the  purple  velvet  of  the  frame.  As  for 
the  rest  of  us,  a  journey  is  not  a  good 
time  to  have  one's  portrait  taken.  The 
flush  of  healthy  colour  produced  by  the 
wind,  and  by  much  burning  of  the  sun^ 
may  look  very  well  on  the  natural  face^ 
but  is  apt  to  produce  a  different  effect- 
on  glass. 

The  Lieutenant,  for  example,  roared 
with  laughter  when  he  saw  himself 
transfigured  into  a  ferocious  bandit, 
with  a  great  black  beard,  a  dark  face, 
and  two  white  holes  where  his  eyes 
should  have  been.  But  the  moment 
he  had  laughed  out,  he  caught  sight  of 
Bell's  face.  The  young  lady  looked 
very  much  vexed,  and  her  eyes  were 
cast  down.  Instantly  the  young  man 
said,  loud  enough  for  the  photographer 
to  hear — 

"  I  do  seem  to  myself  very  ridiculous- 
in  this  English  costume.  When  you  are 
used  to  uniforms  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  all  at  once  get  into  this  common 
dress,  you  think  yourself  some  other- 
person,  and  you  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  appearance  yourself  mties." 

Bell's  eyes  said  "Thank  you"  as 
plainly  as  eyes  could  speak ;  and  then 
she  paid  a  very  grave  and  gentle  com- 
pliment to  the  artist,  whom  we  left 
beaming  over  with  pride  and  gratitude 
towards  the  young  lady. 

"To   go  flirting  with    a    travelling 
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photographor ! "  sa3'8  Queen  Tita,  as  we 
go  ill  to  luncheon:  " for  shame,  Bell ! " 

*'  No,  it  was  only  Mademoiaelle's  good 
nature  to  the  poor  man,"  replies  the 
Lieutenant,  with  an  unnecessary  tone 
of  earnest  protest.  "  I  do  think  he  is 
the  very  happiest  person  in  Evesham 
to-day — that  he  has  not  been  so  happy 
for  many  a  day." 

"  I  think  the  portraits  are  very  good," 
says  Bell,  bravely,  "  if  you  consider  how 
he  has  to  work." 

"Xow  you  know  you  can't  excuse 
yourself,  Bell,"  says  my  Lady.  *'You 
paid  him  compliments  that  would  have 
turned  any  man's  head ;  and  as  for  the 
trutli  of  them — or  ratlier  the  unblushing 
perversion  of  truth  in  them " 

J>ut  at  this  moment  Tita  happened 
to  be  passing  Bell's  chair,  and  she  put 
her  hand  very  gently  on  the  young 
lady's  head,  and  patted  her  cheek — 
a  little  caressing  action  wliich  said 
more  than  a  thousand  protestations  of 
allection. 

Our  setting  out  for  Worcester  was 
rather  a  dismal  business.  Were  we 
school-children  who  had  been  playing 
truant,  that  We  should  regard  with  ap- 
prehension a  return  to  town  1  Or  were 
Bells  vague  fears  contagious?  In  vain 
the  liieutenant  sought  to  cheer  her. 
She  knew,  and  we  all  of  us  knew,  that 
if  Arthur  Ashburton  chose  to  come  and 
ask  to  see  her,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  him  to  discover  our  where- 
abouts. He  was  aware  of  our  route,  and 
had  been  told  tlie  names  of  the  principal 
towns  at  which  we  should  stop.  A  party 
of  four  arriving  from  London  in  a  phaeton 
is  nut  a  customary  occurrence,  and  a 
brief  inquiry  at  the  chief  hotels  in  any 
town  would  bo  likely  to  give  him  all 
the  information  he  required. 

Then,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
Bell  had  returned  no  answer  to  the 
letter  he  had  sent  to  Oxford.  She  had 
been  too  much  hurt,  and  had  forborne 
to  reply  in  kind.  Who  does  not  know 
the  distracting  doubts  and  fears  that  an 
unanswered  letter — when  one  is  at  a 
certain  age  in  life — may  conjure  up,  and 
the  terrible  suspense  that  may  prompt 
to  the  wildest  action)     We  seemed  to 


share  in  Bell's  dismay.  Tlie  Lieutenant^ 
however,  was  light-hearted  enough,  and, 
as  he  relinquished  his  attempts  to  break 
the  silence,  he  sent  the  horses  on  at  a 
good  pace,  and  hummed  to  himself 
broken  snatches  of  a  ballad,  and  talked 
caressingly  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

AVhen  we   were  a   few   miles   fixmi 
Evesham,   without    having    seen    any- 
where a  glimpse   of  the  obelisk  that 
stands  on  the  famous  Evesham  plain, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might   as 
well  ask    if  we  were  on  the  proper 
road.      There  seemed  a  curious  quiet- 
ness   and    picturesqueness    about    the 
wooded  lanes  through  which  we  weie 
driving  in  the  calm  of  the  twilights 
At  length  we  reached  a  turnpike  at 
the    corner    of    several    unfrequented 
paths,  and  here  an  old  lady  was  con- 
tentedly sewing,  while  her  assistant,  a 
pretty  little  girl  of  thirteen,  collected 
the  threepenny-pieces.     Well,  we  had 
only  come  about  tivo  miles  out  of  our 
route.     Instead  of  going  by  Pershoie, 
we  had  struck  away  northward,  and  were 
now  in  a  labyrinth  of  country  lanes,  by 
any  of  which  we  might  make  our  way 
along   through  the  still   landscape  to 
Worcester.     Indeed,  we  had  no  cauae 
to  regret  this  error,    llie  out-of-the-way 
road  that  runs  by  Fly  ford  Flavell  and 
Broughton  Hackett  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  pleasantest  we  had  traversed.    In 
the  clear  twilight  we  found  ouiselveB 
driving  through  a  silent  and  picturesque 
district,  the  only  life  visible  in  which 
was  the  abundant  game.    The  partridgea 
that  were   dusting   themselves  in  the 
road  before  us,  did  not  get  up  and 
disappear  with  a  strong,  level,  low  flight 
towards  some  distant  field,  but  walked 
sedately  into  the  grass  by  the  roadside, 
and  then  passed  through  the  hedge. 
We  saw  several  pheasants  calmly  stand- 
ing at  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.    The 
plump    little    rabbits  ran   about  like 
mice  around  the  fences.     The  sound  of 
the  phaeton  wheels  was  the  only  noiaa 
heard  in  this  peaceful  solitude ;  and  as 
we  drove  on,  the  dusk  grew  apace,  and 
the  movements  of  bird  and  beast  were 
no  longer  visible. 

Then  a  new  twilight  arose—a  faint^ 
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clear  light  shining  up  from  below  the 
horizon,  and  we  know  that  the  moon  would 
speedily  be  glimmering  through  the  black 
branches  of  the  woods.  The  hamlets 
we  passed  showed  streaks  of  red  with- 
in their  windows.  There  were  glow- 
worms in  the  road — points  of  blue  fire 
in  the  vague  darkness.  Then  we  drove 
into  the  gloom  of  the  avenues  of  Spetch- 
ley  Park ;  and  finally,  with  still  another 
glare  appearing  in  the  sky — this  time  a 
ruddy  hue  like  the  reflection  of  a  great 
fire— we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
busy  town,  and  at  last  heard  the  horses' 
feet  clattering  on  a  stone  street. 

The  thoroughfares  of  "Worcester  vreie 
busy  on  this  Saturday  night;  but  at 
length  we  managed  to  msJce  our  way 
through  the  people  and  vehicles  up  to  the 
Star  Hotel.  We  drove  into  the  spacious 
archway,  and  passed  into  the  hall,  while 
the  people  were  bringing  in  our  luggage. 
The  Lieutenant  was,  as  usual,  busy  in 
giving  orders  about  everything,  when 
the  head  waiter  came  up  and  begged  to 
know  my  name.  Then  he  presented  a 
card. 

*'The  gentleman  is  staying  at  the 
'Crown.'  Shall  I  send  him  a  message, 
sir  1 " 

"No"  says  Tita,  interposing;  "I 
will  write  a  note,  and  ask  him  to  come 
round  to  dinner — or  supper,  whichever 
it  ought  to  be  called." 

"  Oh,  has  Arthur  come  1 "  says  Bell, 
quite  calmly. 

"  So  it  appears,  my  dear,"  says  Queen 
Titania ;  and  as  she  utters  the  words, 
she  finds  that  Yon  Eosen  has  come  up 
and  has  heard. 

"All  right,"  ho  says  cheerfully.  "  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a  visitor  at 
dinner,  Madame,  will  it  not?  It  is  a 
pity  we  cannot  take  him  any  further 
with  us  when  we  start  on  Monday;  but 
I  suppose  he  has  come  on  business  to 
Worcester  ? " 

The  Lieutenant  took  the  matter  very 
coolly.  He  handed  Bell  and  Tita  up- 
stairs to  look  after  the  disposal  of  their 
effects ;  and  then  came  into  the  dining- 
room  to  see  what  arrangements  had  been 
made  about  dinner. 

"  If  he  behaves  himself,  that  is  very 


well  and  good.     You  must  treat  liim 
civilly.    But  if  not — if  he  is  foolish  and 

disagreeable,  why " 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  say  what 
would  happen  then.  He  bethought 
himself  of  the  horses,  and  strode  away 
down  into  the  darkness  of  the  yard, 
humming  lightly,  "  Madele,  ruck,  ruck, 
ruck,  an  meine  grune  Seito  ! "  He  was 
evidently  in  no  warlike  mood. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

APEMANTU8  AT  THE  FEAST. 

**Faire  Emmeline  scant  Jiad  ridden  a  mi/e, 
A  mUe  forth  of  the  totane. 
When  she  iPos  aware  of  her  father* s  men 
Come  galloping  over  the  downe : 

**  And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight. 
Sir  John  of  the  north  countraye  ; 
*  No^ce  stop,  nowe  stop,  thou,  false  traitoure, 
I^^or  carrye  that  ladye  awaye  / '  *' 

"  My  dear,"  I  say  to  Queen  Titania,  as 
she  is  fastening  a  rose  in  her  hair  before 
going  down  to  dinner,  "  pray  remember 
that  Arthur  Ashburton  is  *  also  a  verte- 
brate animal.'  He  has  done  nothing 
monstrous  or  inhuman  in  i)aying  you  a 
visit." 

"Paying  me  a  visit?"  says  Tita,  im- 
patiently. "  If  he  had  come  to  see  me, 
I  should  not  care.  But  you  know  that 
he  has  come  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Bell ; 
and  that  she  is  likely  to  grant  him 
everything  he  asks;  and,  if  she  does 
not,  there  will  be  infinite  trouble  and 
vexation.  I  consider  it  most  provoking 
— and  most  thoughtless  and  incon- 
siderate on  his  part — to  thrust  himself 
upon  us  in  this  way." 

"And  yet,  after  all,"  I  say,  as  she 
fastens  on  a  bracelet  which  was  given  her 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  now,  "  is  there 
anything  more  natural  ?  A  young  man 
is  in  love  with  a  young  woman " 

"  It  is  his  own  fault,"  she  interposes. 

"  Perhaps.  So  much  the  worse.  He 
ought  all  the  more  to  have  your  compas- 
sion, instead  of  your  indignant  scorn. 
Well,  she  leaves  his  charming  society  to 
go  off  on  a  wild  rampage  through  the 
country.  A  possible  rival  accompanies 
her.     The  young  man  is  torn  asunder 
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with  doubts  and  fears.  He  writes  to 
her.  She  does  not  answer.  His  anxiety 
hecomes  a  madness ;  and  forthwith  he 
sots  off  in  pursuit  of  her.  Is  there  any- 
tliinp:  in  all  this  to  brand  him  as  an  out- 
•cast  from  humanity  1 " 

"  Wliy,  look  at  the  folly  of  it !  If 
the  girl  had  proper  spirit,  would  it  not 
drive  her  into  refusing  him  altogether  1" 

"  Foolish,  my  dear,  yes !  but  not 
criminal.  'Now  the  whole  of  you  seem 
to  look  on  Arthur  as  a  monster  of 
wickedness,  because  he  is  anxious  to 
marry  the  girl  he  is  fond  of." 

]^ly  lady  alters  the  disposition  of  the 
thin  tracery  of  silver  cord  which  runs 
through  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair, 
and  as  she  thus  manages  to  shelve  the 
subject,  she  says — 

"  I  su])pose  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
time  at  dinner.  Arthur  will  be  fiercely 
amusiiifr.  Plenty  of  sarcasm  going 
about.  Deadly  looks  of  hatred.  Jokes 
as  heavy  as  that  one  Bell  talks  of — that 
was  (tarried  to  the  window  by  four  men, 
and  killed  a  policeman  when  it  tumbled 
over." 

My  Lady  is  gently  reminded  that  this 
story  was  told  of  a  German,  before  the 
date  of  r»eirs  conversion;  whereupon 
she  answers  coolly — 

"Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Count 
von  Ilosen  is  like  all  Germans.  I  think 
he  is  (juito  an  exception — a  very  credit- 
able exception.  I  know  I  have  never 
mot  anvcnie  the  least  like  him  before." 

**  lUit  heroes  were  not  common  in 
your  county,  were  they?" 

"  They  were  in  yours,"  says  Tita,  put- 
tinpj  her  arm  within  mine,  and  speaking 
with  the  most  gracious  sweetness;  "and 
that  was  why  they  took  no  notice  of 
you." 

A\'e  j,'o  downstairs.  At  the  head  of 
the  lar;:^c  dining-room,  in  front  of  the 
iire])laee,  a  young  man  is  standing.  Ho 
has  a  time-table  in  his  hand,  which  he  is 
preteinliug  to  read,  and  his  hat  is  on 
his  liead.  He  hastily  removes  that 
most  iui])ortant  part  of  an  English- 
man's attire,  when  my  Lady  enters  the 
room,  and  then  he  comes  forward  "witli 
a  cerlaiu  apprehension  and  embarrassed 
look  on  his  face.     If  he  had  been  grow- 


ing nervous  about  his  leceptioDy  there 
was  nothing,  at  all  events,  to  be  feared 
from  Queen  Titania,  who  would  have 
welcomed  the  *  *  *  himself  with  an 
efifusive  courtesy,  if  only  she  had  re- 
garded it  as  her  duty. 

"Oh,  Arthur,"  she  says,  her  whole 
face  lighting  up  with  a  gladness  which 
amazed  even  me,  who  am  accuBtomed 
to  watch  her  ways,  "I  am  really 
delighted  to  see  you.  How  good  of  yoa 
to  come  and  spend  the  evening  with  im 
on  so  short  a  notice.  I  hope  we  have 
not  taken  you  away  from  any  other 
engagement?" 

"^o,"  says  the  young  man,  ap- 
parently very  much  touched  by  tlus 
kindness,  "and — and — it  is  I  who 
ought  to  apologize  for  breaking  in  on 
you  like  this." 

"Then  you  will  spend  to-morrow 
with  us  also?"  says  my  Lady,  quite 
pleasantly.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like 
facing  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace. 

"Yes,"  says  Arthur,  rather  humbly, 
"  if  you  think  I'm  not  intruding." 

"  Why,  your  coming  will  be  quite  a 
relief.  I  should  never  have  forgiven 
you  if  you  had  been  in  our  neighbour- 
hood without  coming  to  see  us." 

You  might  think  that  this  little 
speech  was  of  the  nature  of  a  fib.  But 
it  was  not,  just  at  that  moment  When 
people  are  absent,  Tita  is  about  as  cool, 
and  accurate,  and  severe  in  her  judg- 
ment of  them  as  any  woman  can  be ; 
and  she  is  not  disinclined  to  state  her 
opinion.  But  once  they  come  near  her 
— and  especially  if  she  has  to  play  the 
part  of  hostess,  and  entertain  them — ^the 
natural  and  exuberant  kindness  of  the 
woman  drives  her  into  the  most  curious 
freaks  of  unconscious  hypocrisy.  Half 
an  hour  before  she  had  been  talking  of 
Arthur  in  a  way  that  would  have  con- 
siderably astonished  that  young  man,  if 
he  had  known ;  and  had  been  looking  for- 
ward with  dismay  and  vexation  to  all  the 
embarrassments  of  his  visit  Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  there — ^thrown  on  her 
mercy  as  it  were — she  showed  him  a 
quite  inordinate  kindness,  and  that  in 
the  most  honest  way  in  the  world.  A 
couple  of  minutes  sufficed  to  convince 
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Arthur  that  he  had  at  least  one  firm 
friend  in  our  household. 

He  began  to  look  anxiously  towards 
the  door.  Presently,  a  voice  that  he 
knew  pretty  well  was  heard  outside; 
and  then  —  ominous  conjunction !  — 
the  Lieutenant  and  Bell  entered  to- 
gether. Von  Eosen  had  held  the  door 
open  for  his  companion,  so  that  Bell  ad- 
vanced first  towards  our  visitor.  Her 
face  was  quite  calm  and  a  trifle  reserved; 
and  yet  every  one  could  see  that  as  she 
shook  hands  with  the  young  man,  there 
was  a  timid,  half-concealed  look  of  plea- 
sure and  welcome  in  her  eyes.  He,  on 
his  part,  was  gloomily  ceremonious.  Ho 
scarcely  took  any  notice  of  the  greeting 
which  the  lieutenant  carelessly  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  accompanied  us 
over  to  the  table,  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
right  hand  of  Tita,  with  a  silence  that 
portended  evil.  We  were  likely  to  have 
a  pleasant  evening. 

Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  worldly 
prudence  or  savoir/aire,  he  would  now 
have  made  some  light  excuse  for  his 
being  present.  He  ought,  for  form's  sake, 
to  have  given  us  to  understand  that,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  be  in  Oxford,  he  had 
come  on  by  rail  to  pay  us  a  visit.  But 
as  it  was,  no  explanation  was  forth- 
coming. Our  Apemantus  had  appar 
rently  dropped  from  the  skies.  He 
looked  very  uncomfortable  ;  and  replied 
in  monosyllables  to  the  various  and  con- 
tinuous remarks  that  Tita  addressed  to 
him.  He  had  never  spoken  to  Bell,  who 
sat  next  him,  and  -who  was  herself 
silent.  Indeed,  the  constraint  and  em- 
barrassment from  which  she  was  suffer- 
ing began  to  vex  the  Lieutenant,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  conquer  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

The  barometer  steadily  fell.  The  at- 
mosphere grew  more  and  more  gloomy, 
until  a  storm  of  some  sort  was  inevitable. 
The  anxious  efforts  of  Queen  Tita  to  in- 
troduce some  cheerfulness  were  touching 
to  see  ;  and  as  for  Bell,  she  joined  in  the 
talk  about  our  journey,  and  what  we  had 
seen,  in  a  series  of  disconnected  obser- 
vations that  were  uttered  in  a  low  and 
timid  tone,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  draw 
down  lightning  from  the  thunder-clouds. 


Lieutenant  von  Rosen  had  at  first  ad- 
dressed a  word  or  two  to  our  guest ;  but 
finding  the  labour  not  productive,  he 
had  dropped  him  entirely  out  of  the 
conversation.  Meanwhile  Arthur  had 
drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry.  He 
was  evidently  nettled  at  finding  the 
Lieutenant  almost  monopolizing  atten- 
tion ;  for  Tita  herself  had  given  up  in 
despair,  and  was  content  to  listen.  Yon 
Eosen  was  speaking  as  usual  of  the 
differences  between  English  and  German 
ways,  and  social  aims,  and  what  not^ 
until  at  last  he  drifted  into  some  men- 
tion of  the  Eepublican  phenomena  that 
had  recently  been  manifested  in  this 
country. 

Now  what  conceivable  connection  is 
there  between  the  irritation  of  an  anxious 
lover  and  Eepublicanism )  Master  Ar- 
thur had  never  alarmed  any  of  us  by 
professing  wild  opinions  on  that  subject 
or  on  any  other.  "We  never  knew  that  the 
young  man  had  any  political  views,  be- 
yond a  sort  of  nebulous  faith  in  the 
Crown  and  the  Constitution.  Consider, 
therefore,  our  amazement  when,  at  this 
moment,  he  boldly  and  somewhat  scorn- 
fully announced  himself  a  Democrat, 
and  informed  us  that  the  time  was  come 
for  dismissing  old  superstitions  and 
destroying  the  last  monopolies  of  feudal- 
ism. There  would  be  a  heavy  account 
to  settle  with  the  aristocracy  that  had 
for  generations  made  laws  to  secure  its 
own  interests,  and  tied  up  the  land  of 
the  country  so  that  an  idle  population 
had  to  drift  into  the  big  towns  and 
become  paupers.  All  this  was  over, 
New  times  were  at  hand.  England  was 
ripe  for  a  new  revolution  ;  and  woe  to 
them  that  tried  to  stem  the  tide  I 

The  explanation  of  which  outburst  was 
merely  this — that  Arthur  was  so  angry 
and  impatient  with  the  state  of  things 
immediately  around  him,  that  he  was 
possessed  with  a  wild  desire  to  upset 
and  destroy  something.  And  there  is 
nothing  so  easy  to  upset  and  destroy,  in 
rhetoric,  as  the  present  political  basis  of 
this  country. 

Well,  we  looked  at  the  lad.  His 
face  was  still  aglow ;  and  there  was 
something*  of  triumph  as   well  as  of 
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liercencss  in  it.  The  hero  of  the  old 
8ilesian  song,  when  his  sweetheart  has 
forgotten  the  vows  she  made,  and  the 
ring  she  gave  him  is  broken  in  two, 
would  like  to  rush  away  into  battle, 
and  sleep  by  camp-fires,  under  the  still 
night.  But  nothing  half  so  ordinary 
would  do  for  our  fire-eater,  who,  be- 
<:ause  he  could  not  very  well  kill  a 
Prussian  lieutenant,  must  needs  attack 
the  British  Crown.  Was  there  any  one 
of  us  four  inclined  to  resent  this  burat 
of  sham  heroics  ?  Was  there  not  in  it 
something  of  the  desperation  of  wretched- 
ness that  was  far  more  entitled  to  awaken 
compassion?  Had  Arthur  been  less 
in  love,  he  would  have  been  more 
prudent.  Had  ho  controlled  his  emo- 
tions in  that  admirable  fashion  with 
which  most  of  our  young  gentlemen 
now-a-days  seem  to  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  choosing  a  wife,  he  would  not 
have  made  himself  absurd.  There  was 
something  almost  pitiable  in  this  wild, 
incoherent,  ridiculous  effort  of  a  young 
man  to  do  or  say  something  striking 
and  j)ictureRque  before  the  eyes  of  a  girl 
whose  allcctions  he  feared  were  drifting 
away  from  him. 

The  Lieutenant,  to  whom  this  out- 
])reak  wjis  particularly  addressed,  took 
the  affair  very  good-naturedly.  He  said, 
with  a  smile — 

"Do  you  know  who  will  be  the  most 
disappointed,  if  you  should  have  a  Re- 
public in  England  ?  Why,  the  Repub- 
licans that  are  very  anxious  for  it  just 
now.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  very 
respccta])le  men — yes,  I  believe  that ; 
but  if  1  am  not  wrong,  the  men  who 
make  the  great  fuss  about  it  in  your 
nation  are  not  like  that  Agitators — is 
not  that  what  you  call  them?  And, 
if  you  have  England  a  Republic,  do  you 
think  the  government  of  the  country 
will  be  given  to  those  noisy  persons  of 
the  present  ?  Ko — that  is  not  possible, 
1  think.  AVhen  the  liepublic  comes,  if 
it  does  come  at  all — and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  force  is  in  this  demonstra- 
tion— all  your  great  men,  your  well- 
educated  men,  your  men  of  good  posi- 
tion and  good  breeding  and  good 
feeling  —  they  will  all  come  forwaid, 


as  they  do  now,  to  see  that  the 
country  is  properly  governed.  And 
what  will  become  of  the  present  Repub- 
licans, who  are  angry  because  they 
cannot  get  into  Parliament,  and  who 
wish  for  a  change  that  they  may  become 
great  persons  ?  When  you  take  away 
the  Crown,  they  will  not  all  be  kings,  I 
think :  there  is  too  much  of  good  sense  in 
this  country,  and  of  public  spirit,  that 
makes  your  best  men  give  up  their  own 
comfort  to  look  after  the  government — 
and  so  it  will  l)o  then." 

"I  hope  there  will  be  no  violent 
change  in  our  time,  at  least,"  said  Queen 
Tita. 

"Madame  is  anxious  about  the 
Church,  I  know,"  remarked  the  lieu- 
tenant, with  great  gravity;  but  he 
looked  at  Bell,  and  Bell  could  not 
altogether  conceal  a  smile.  Arthur, 
watching  them  both,  noticed  that  little 
bit  of  private  understanding;  and  tlie 
gloom  on  his  face  visibly  deepened* 

This  must  be  said,  however,  that 
when  an  embarrassing  evening  is  un- 
avoidable, a  dinner  is  the  best  method 
of  tiding  it  over.  The  various  small 
incidents  of  the  feast  supply  any  omi- 
nous gaps  in  the  conversation ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  a  thawing  influence  in 
good  meat  and  drink  which  the  fiercest 
of  tempers  finds  it  hard  to  withstand. 
After  the  ebullition  about  Republican- 
ism, Arthur  had  quieted  somewhat. 
By  the  time  wo  had  got  down  to  the 
sweets,  and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  champagne — the  lad  never  drank 
much  at  any  time,  I  ought  to  say — his 
anger  had  become  modified  into  a 
morose  and  sentimental  melancholy; 
and  when  he  did  manage  to  speak  to 
Bell,  he  addressed  her  in  a  wistful  and 
pathetic  manner,  as  if  she  were  some 
one  on  board  a  vessel  and  he  saw  her 
gradually  going  away  from  him,  her 
friends,  and  her  native  land.  One  little 
revelation,  nevertheless,  comforted  him 
greatly ;  and  lovers  apt  to  magnify  their 
misfortunes  will  note  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed  this  solace  long  before  if  only 
he  had  exercised  the  most  ordinaij 
frankness. 

"You  got  a  letter  I  sent  yon  to 
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Oxford,  I  suppose?"  he  said,  with  a 
studied  carelessness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  with  a  little  con- 
scious colour  in  her  face,  as  she  hent 
down  her  eyes. 

''  I  am  glad  I  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
you  to-night,"  he  continued,  with  the 
same  effort  at  self-possession,  ''  because 
I — 1  fancied  you  might  be  unwell — or 
some  accident  happened — since  you  did 
not  send  the  telegram  I  begged  of  you." 

Here  an  awful  moment  of  silence 
intervened.  Everybody  trembled  for 
Bell's  reply,  which  might  provoke  the 
catastrophe  we  had  been  seeking  to 
postpone. 

"It  was  only  yesterday  forenoon 
I  got  your  letter,"  Bell  says,  appa- 
rently feeling  the  silence  uncomfort- 
able; "and — and  I  meant  to  have 
answered  it  to-night " 

"  Oh,  you  were  going  to  answer  it  ?  '* 
he  says,  with  his  face  suddenly  getting 
bright. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  looking  up  with 
some  surprise.  "  You  did  not  suppose 
I  wouldn't  answer  it  1 " 

In  fact,  that  was  just  what  he  had 
supposed,  considering  that  she  had  been 
grievously  offended  by  the  tone  of  his 
letter. 

"  T  meant  to  have  let  you  know  how 
wo  all  were,  and  how  far  we  had  got," 
says  Bell,  conveying  an  intimation  that 
this  sort  of  letter  might  be  sent  by  any- 
body to  anybody. 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  greatly  recovered 
himself  after  this  assurance.  She  had 
not  broken  off  with  him,  after  all.  He 
explained  that  the  letter  must  have 
been  delayed  on  the  way,  or  she  would 
have  got  it  the  day  before.  He  drank 
another  glass  of  champagne,  and  said, 
with  a  laugh,  that  he  had  meditated 
surprising  us,  but  that  the  design  had 
failed,  for  everyone  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pected him. 

"I  onlv  came  down  this  afternoon ; 
and  I  suppose  I  must  go  back  on  Mon- 
day," he  remarked,  ruefully. 

This  looked  so  very  like  a  request  for 
an  invitation  that  I  was  bound  to  offer 
him  a  seat  in  the  phaeton,  if  he  did  not 
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mind  a  little  discomfort  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  of  amazement  and 
indignation  which  my  Lady  darted  across 
the  table  at  this  moment  Fortunately, 
Arthur  did  not  notice  it  He  said  he  was 
very  much  obliged — he  feared  he  would 
have  to  return — if  he  went  with  us  for 
a  day  or  two,  he  would  inconvenience 
us  sadly — but  he  would  consider  it  be- 
fore Monday  morning. 

After  dinner.  You  Eosen  got  up  and 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  go  down 
to  the  billiard-room — which  is  in  the 
end  of  the  building  abutting  on  the 
stable-yard — and  smoke  a  cigar.  Surely 
generosity  could  go  no  further.  Arthur 
looked  surprised ;  and  wore  quite  a 
pleasant  smile  on.  his  face  when  we  rose 
and  left 

But  perhaps  it  was  merely  selfishness 
that  caused  our  Uhlan  to  leave  the  field ; 
for  as  we  two  went  down  the  passage, 
and  made  our  way  up  to  the  spacious 
room,  he  said — 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  for  mademoiselle. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  very  glad  to 
meet  her  old  friend — perhaps  because 
he  is  not  in  a  good  temper.  That  is 
why  I  did  say  we  should  go  and  play 
billiards — there  will  be  a  chance  of  ex- 
planation—and to-morrow  he  will  be  all 
right.  It  is  foolish  of  him  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. All  this  time  of  dinner,  I 
was  thinking  to  myself  how  well  he 
might  make  himself  agreeable  if  he  only 
wished — ^with  knowing  all  the  polite 
phrases  with  ease,  and  being  able  to  talk 
without  thinking.  For  me,  that  is  dif- 
ferent, you  know.  I  am  bound  in  by 
stupid  limits ;  and  when  I  think  to  say 
something  nice  to  anyone — then  I  stop 
because  I  know  nothing  of  the  words — 
just  like  at  a  wall." 

He  sent  the  red  ball  up  aad  down 
the  table  in  rather  a  peevish  manner ; 
he  felt  that  Arthiur  had  an  advantage 
perhaps. 

"But  you  talk  English  remarkably 
well" 

"  But  I  have  remarked  that  you  Eng- 
lish always  say  that  to  a  foreigner,  and  will 
not  tell  him  when  he  is  wrong.  I  know 
I  am  often  wrong — ^and  always  about 
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your  past  tenses — ^your  *  was  loving  *  and 

*  diif  lovCf*  and  *  loved*  and  like  that; 
and  I  believe  I  am  very  wrong  with 
always  saying  *c?o'  and  *c/ic//  for  I 
studied  to  give  myself  free  speaking 
English  many  years  ago,  and  the  book 
I  studied  with  was  *  Pepys*  Diary/  be- 
cause it  is  all  written  in  thq  first  person, 
and  by  a  man  of  good  station.  Xow  I 
find  you  do  not  say  *  I  did  think,'  but 

*  I  tJiof/f/ht,*  only  it  is  very  hard  to  re- 
member. And  as  for  pronunciation,  I 
know  1  am  very  wrong." 

"Well,  he  certainly  had  marked  forms 
of  pronunciation,  which  I  have  con- 
sidoretl  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  in 
reconlinj:^  his  talk.     He  said  *  I  h^f  for 

*  7  hare,*  and  *  a  goot  shaivt  *  for  '  a  good 
shot.*  lie  also  made  occasional  blunders 
in  accent,  through  adopting  the  accent 
of  the  Latin  word  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish word  is  derived.  But  what  were 
such  trifles  to  the  main  fact  that  he 
could  make  himself  understood? 

"  Ihit  this  is  very  strange,"  he  said  ; 
"  how  much  more  clearly  Mademoiselle 
speaks  than  any  English  lady,  or  any 
English  person  I  have  known  yet.  It 
is  very  remarkable  to  me,  how  I  have 
great  difliculty  to  follow  people  who  talk 
like  ;is  if  they  had  several  tongues  roll- 
ing in  their  mouth — and  others  speak 
very  fast — and  others  let  the  ends  of  the 
words  -lidc  away — but  Miss  Ecll,  she  is 
always  clear,  distinct,  and  very  pleasant 
to  hear,  and  then  she  never  speaks  very 
loud  as  most  of  your  people  do  to  a 
foreipier." 

"  Perliaps,"  I  say,  "  there  is  a  reason 
for  lU'll's  clearness  of  speech." 

«  AVhy  ? " 

"  IVrhaps  she  takes  2)ains  to  be  very 
distinct  in  talking  to  you,  while  she 
man:i,L,as  not  to  show  it.  Pcrha])s  other 
people  can  notice  that  she  speaks  with 
a  little  more  (hdiberation  to  you  than  to 
anyone  else." 

Von  Uoscn  was  obviously  much 
struck. 

**  Is  that  i)ossible  ?"  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  full  of  wonder.  "  I  have  not  noticed 
that  si  10  did  talk  slow  to  me." 

"  y  0 — she  coDceals  it  admirably ;  but 


all  the  same  such  is  the  fSstct  It  is  not 
so  much  slowness  as  a  sort  of  careful 
precision  of  pronunciation  that  she  af- 
fects— and  you  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
for  such  consideration." 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  good  of  her — 
very  good  indeed — and  I  would  thank 
her  for  it " 

"  Don't  do  that,  or  you  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  And  at  present  my  Lady  is 
catching  up  a  trick  of  talking  in  the 
same  way." 

"  It  is  very  kind,"  said  the  lieutenant^ 
turning  to  the  table  with  rather  a 
thoughtful  manner.  "You  would  not 
have  expected  a  young  girl  like  that  to 
be  so  reflective  of  other  people." 

Then  he  broke  the  balls  ;  and  by  fair 
strength  of  arm  screwed  the  white  into 
the  comer  pocket.  Nobody  was  more 
astonished  than  himself,  except  the 
marker.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first  losing 
hazard  ho  had  ever  made ;  never  having 
played  before  on  a  table  with  pockets. 
His  next  stroke  was  not  so  successful ; 
and  so  he  consoled  himself  with  lighting 
a  Fartaga  about  eight  inches  in  lengtL 

**  At  all  events,"  he  continued,  "  your 
language  has  not  the  difference  of  'jSiV 
and  '(/?/,'  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
Oh,  it  is  a  very  perplexing  thing  some- 
times. Suppose  you  do  know  a  young' 
lady  very  well,  and  you  have  agreed 
with  her  in  private  you  shall  always 
call  each  other  '  du ; '  and  then  before 
other  people  you  call  her  *  Sie  * — it  is 
very  hard  not  to  call  her  *  du,'  by  mis- 
take, and  then  everyone  jumps  up,  and 
stares  at  you,  and  all  the  secret  is  known. 
That  is  a  very  terrible  thing." 

*^  And  please  what  is  the  interesting 
ceremony  with  which  you  drink  hriider- 
schaft  with  a  young  lady  ?  The  same  as 
usual  ? — a  large  jug  of  beer — your  anus 
intertwined " 

"  ^'o— no— no  ! "  he  cried.  "  It  is  all 
a  mystery.  You  shall  not  know  any- 
thing of  thai  But  it  is  very  good — it 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing — to  have  bruder' 
itchnft  with  a  young  lady — although  you 
drink  no  beer,  and  have  no  ceremonies 
about  it." 

"  And  what  didFraideinFallersIeben's. 
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mamma  say  when  you  called  her  danghter 
'du'  by  mistake  ? " 

The  large  empty  room  resounded  with 
the  Lieutenant's  laughter. 

"  That  is  a  good  guess— oh !  a  very 
good  guess — but  not  just  good  enough. 
For  it  was  she  who  did  call  me  ^  du  ;* 
and  all  the  people  were  surprised — and 
then  some  did  laugh — but  she  herself — 
oh  !  slie  was  very  angry  with  herself, 
and  with  me  too,  and  for  some  time  she 
called  me  '  Sie '  even  when  we  were  to- 
gether, until  it  was  like  to  be  a  quarrel. 
But  one  more  quarrel,"  added  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  indifference,  "was  not  much 
matter.  It  was  usually  one  every  day — 
and  then  ^v^iting  of  sorrowful  letters  at 
the  night — and  next  morning  some  re- 
conciliation   Sackerment !    what  is 

the   use   of   talking   of  all   that   non- 
sense ! " 

And  then  once  more  the  ball  flew 
about  the  table;  finally  lodging  in  a 
pocket,  and  scoring  three  for  a  miss. 
Lideed,  our  Uhlan  was  not  at  home 
with  our  big  English  tables,  their  small 
ballsj'pointed  cues,  and  perpetual  pockets. 
Even  when  he  got  a  good  chance  of  a 
cannon,  the  smallness  of  the  balls  caused 
him  to  fail  entirely.  But  he  had  a  very 
excellent  cigar.  It  was  something  to  be 
away  from  the  embarrassment  that  had 
prevailed  at  dinner.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
enjoyed  a  certain  sense  of  austere  self- 
satisfaction  in  having  left  to  Arthur  full 
possession  of  the  field.  On  the  whole 
he  enjoyed  himself  very  well ;  and  then, 
our  cigars  being  finished,  we  had  a  final 
look  at  the  horses,  and  then  returned  to 
the  coffee-room. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Von  Rosen,  with 
some  alarm,  "we  have  been  negligent 
of  our  duties." 

Master  Arthur  had  left  some  half- 
hour  before.  The  ladies  had  retired. 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  heaviest  topers 
were  left  in  the  bar-parlour ;  the  waiters 
looked  as  if  they  considered  their  week's 
work  fairly  over. 

"Tell  me,"  said  my  Prussian  friend,  as 
he  got  his  candle,  "  is  that  young  gentle- 
man coming  round  here  to-morrow  1" 
"  Probably  he  is." 


"  Do  you  not  think,  then,  it  would 
be  good  to  hire  a  vehicle  and  go  away 
somewhere  for  a  drive  all  the  day  before 
he  comes  1 " 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday." 

"WeU?" 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  would  get  either 
Bell  or  my  Lady  to  go  driving  on  Sun- 
day ?  Don't  you  propose  such  a  thing, 
if  you  are  wise.  There  is  a  Cathedial 
in  this  town ;  and  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  study  its  history  and  asso- 
ciations early  in  the  morning.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  them 
to-morrow,  inside  the  building  itself" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  object  to  that,"  he  re- 
marked, coolly,  as  he  went  upstairs, 
"  and  I  do  not  care  to  have  too  much 
driving — it  is  only  to  prevent  Mademoi- 
selle being  annoyed,  as  I  think  she  was 
at  dinner  this  evening — that  is  all.  I 
suppose  we  may  go  for  a  walk  to-morrow 
after  the  church-time?  And  he  will 
come?  Very  well,  he  will  not  harm 
me,  I  am  sure ;  but — but  it  is  a  pity — 
that  is  all." 

And  with  this  somewhat  mysterious 
conclusion,  the  Lieutenant  disappeared 
towards  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  RIVALS. 

**  When  on  the  gentle  Severn* s  sedgy  hanky 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  OUn^ 
dower." 

"If  we  could  only  get  over  this  one 
day," — that  was  the  burden  of  Tita's 
complaining  the  next  morning.  Arthur 
had  been  invited  to  breakfast,  and  had 
declined ;  but  he  was  coming  round  to 
go  with  us  to  the  Cathedral.  There- 
after, everything  to  Tita's  mind  was 
chaos.  She  dared  hardly  think  of  what' 
the  day  might  bring  forth.  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  to  her  that  this  day  was  but 
as  another  day ;  and  that  if  any  deeds 
of  wrath  or  vengeance  were  hidden 
away  in  the  vague  intentions  of  our 
young  friend  from  Twickenham,  there 
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-vvas  no  particular  safety  gained  in  tiding 
over  a  single  Sunday. 

"At  all  events,"  says  my  Lady, 
firmly,  "you  cannot  do  anything  so 
iinj)ru(lent  as  press  him  to  accompany 
us  further  on  our  journey." 

"  Cannot  the  phaeton  hold  five  ?'* 

"  You  know  it  cannot,  comfortably. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  For  my 
own  part,  I  don't  choose  to  have  a  holi- 
day spoilt  by  provoking  a  series  of 
painful  scenes,  which  I  know  will 
ocnir.  We  may  manage  to  humour 
hiui  to-day,  and  get  him  to  leave  us 
in  an  amiable  mood  j  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  it  two  days  running. 
And  I  am  not  sure  even  about  this  one 
day." 

"But  what  prevents  his  dropping 
down  on  us  at  any  time — say  at 
Shrewsbury — or  Chester — or  Carlisle 
— just  as  he  has  done  here  at  Wor- 
cester ? " 

"  I  will." 

That  was  enough.  Having  some  re- 
gard for  the  young  man,  I  hoped  he 
would  submit  quietly.  But  lovers  are 
headstrong;  and  jealousy,  when  it  is 
thoroughly  aroused,  leaves  no  place  in 
the  mind  for  fear. 

It  was  a  bright  morning.  We  could 
see,  through  the  wire  screens  of  the 
windows,  the  Worcester  folks  walking 
along  the  pavements,  with  the  sunlight 
shining  on  their  Sunday  finery. 

The  Lieutenant,  as  we  hurriedly  de- 
spatched breakfast — for  we  were  rather 
late — gave  us  his  usual  report. 

"  A  very  fine  town,"  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  Tita,  who  was 
always  much  interested  in  his  morning 
rambles,  "with  old  religious  buildings, 
and  houses  with  ivy,  and  high  walls  to 
keep  hack  the  river.  There  is  a  large 
racecourse,  too,  by  the  river;  and  on 
the  other  side  a  fine  suburb,  built  on  a 
high  bank,  among  trees.  There  are 
many  pleasant  walks  by  the  Severn, 
when  you  get  further  down;  but  I  will 
show  you  all  the  place  when  we  go  out 
of  the  Cathedral.  This  is  a  great  day 
at  the  Cathedral,  they  say — a  Chief 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  I  think  they  call 


him,  is  living  at  this  hotel,  and  he  ii 
going,  and  you  see  those  people  f — ^they 
are  loitering  about  to  see  him  drive 
away." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  two  resplendent 
creatures,  in  grey  and  gold,  resembling 
beef-eaters  toned  down  in  colour  and 
gilded,  advanced  to  the  archway  of  the 
hotel,  with  long  trumpets  in  their  hand 
These  they  suddenly  lifted,  and  then 
down  the  quiet  street  sounded  a  lond 
fanfare,  which  was  very  much  like 
those  announcements  that  tell  ns,  in  an 
historical  play,  that  the  King  approacheB. 
Then  a  vehicle  drove  away  from  the 
door ;  the  High  Sheriff  bad  gone  to  the 
Cathedral ;  while  our  breakfast  was  not 
even  yet  finished. 

"  He  does  not  have  the  triunpeti 
soimded  every  time  he  leaves  the 
hotel?"  said  the  lieutenant^  returning 
from  the  window.  "Then  why  when 
he  goes  to  church?  Is  it  exceptionil 
for  a  High  Sheriff  to  go  to  churcliy  thit 
he  calls  attention  to  it  with  trumpets  I" 

At  this  moment,  Arthur  enteied  the 
room.  He  glanced  at  us  all  rather  na^ 
vously.  There  was  less  complaisance, 
too,  in  his  manner,  than  when  we  last 
saw  him ;  the  soothing  influences  of 
dinner  had  departed.  He  saluted  us 
all  in  a  somewhat  cool  way,  and  then 
addressed  himself  exclusively  to  my 
Lady.  For  Bell  he  had  scarcely  a 
word 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  Queen  Tita 
managed,  as  we  left  the  bote!,  to  at- 
tach Bell  and  herself  to  Master  Arthur; 
but  such  was  the  result  of  her  dexterofu 
manosuvres ;  and  in  this  fashion  we  lIU^ 
riedly  walked  along  to  the  CathedreL 
There  was  a  great  commotion  vieihb 
around  the  splendid  building.  A  con- 
siderable crowd  had  collected  to  see  the 
High  Sheriff;  and  policemen  were  keep- 
ing a  lane  for  those  who  wished  to  enter. 
Seeing  that  we  were  late,  and  that  the 
High  Sheriff  was  sure  to  draw  many 
after  him,  we  scarcely  expected  to  get 
inside;  but  that,  at  least,  was  vondi- 
safed  us,  and  presently  we  found  om^ 
selves  slipping  quietly  over  the  stone 
flooring.    AH  the  seats  in  the  body  of 
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the  building  being  occupied,  we  took 
up  a  position  by  one  of  the  great  pillars, 
and  there  were  confronted  by  a  scene 
sufficiently  impressive  to  those  of  us 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  minis- 
trations of  a  small  parish  church. 

Far  away  before  us  rose  the  tall  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  architecture,  until, 
in  the  distance,  they  were  lost  in  a  haze 
of  sunlight  streaming  in  from  the  south 
— a  glow   of  golden  mist   that  struck 
upon  the  northern  pillars,  throwing  up 
a  vague  reflection  that  showed  us  some- 
thing of  the  airy  region  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  great  arches  met   We  could 
catch   a   glimpse,  too,  of    the    white- 
dressed  choir,  beyond  the  sombre  mass 
of  the  people  that  filled  the  nave.    And 
when   the  hushed,  deep  tones   of  the 
organ    prelude    had     ceased   to   sound 
along  the  lofty  aisles,  there  rose  the  dis- 
tant and  plaintive  chanting  of  the  boys — 
then  the  richer  tones  of  the  bass  came 
in — and   then   again   burst   forth   that 
clear,  sweet,  triumphant   soprano,  that 
seemed  to  be  but  a  single  voice  ringing 
softly  and  distantly  through  the  great 
building.      I   knew  what  would  occur 
then.     Somehow  Tita  managed  to  slip 
away  from  us,  and  get  into  the  shadow 
of  the  pillar,  with  her  head  bent  down, 
and  her  hand  clasped  in  Bell's  ;  and  the 
girl  stood  so  that  no  one  should  see  her 
friend's  face,  for  there  were  tears  run- 
ning fast  down  it.     It  is  a  sad  story, 
that  has  been  already  briefly  mentioned 
in  these  memoranda.     Many  years  ago 
she  lost  a  young  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  attached.     He  used  to  sing 
in  the  choir  of  the  village  church.    Now, 
whenever  she  listens  to  a  choir  singing 
that  she  cannot  see,  nothing  will  convince 
her  that  she  does  not  hear  the  voice  of 
her  brother  in  the  clear,  distant  music  ; 
and  more  than  opce  it  has  happened 
that  the  uncontrollable  emotions  caused 
by  this   wild    superstition    have    tho- 
roughly unnerved  her.     For  days  after, 
she  has  been  haunted  by  the  sound  of 
that  voice,  as  if  it  had  brought  her  a 
message  irom  the  other  world — as  if  she 
had  been  nearly  vouchsafed  a  vision  that 
had  been  somehow  snatched  away  from 


her,  leaving  behind  an  unexplained 
longing  and  unrest  Partly  on  that 
account,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
weariness  produced  by  constant  stand- 
ing, we  were  not  soriy  to  slip  out  of 
the  Cathedral  when  the  first  portion  of 
the  service  was  over ;  and  so  wo  found 
ourselves  once  more  in  the  sweet  air  and 
the  sunlight 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Tita 
rather  fell  behind,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  herself  out  of  sight ;  while  the 
other  members  of  the  party  seemed 
uncertain  as  to  how  they  should  at- 
tach themselves.  Fortunately,  our  first 
movement  was  to  go  round  and  inspect 
the  curious  remains  of  the  old  Cathedral, 
which  are  yet  visible ;  and  as  these  were 
close  at  hand,  we  started  off  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  and  got  round  and 
under  King  Edgar's  tower  without  any 
open  rupture. 

How  still  and  quiet  lay  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  church  on  this 
beautiful  Sunday  morning !     It  seemed 
as  if    all  the  life   of  the   place  were 
gathered  within   that  noble   building; 
while  out  here  the  winds  from  over  the 
meadows,   and  the  sunlight,   and    the 
fleecy  clouds    overhead,    were    left  to 
play  about   the   strange  old    passages, 
and  sunken  arches,  and   massive  gate- 
ways, and  other  relics  of  former  cen- 
turies.    The  bright  light  that  lay  warm 
on   the  fresh  grass,  and  on   the  ivied 
walls  about,  lit  up  the  flaky  red  surface 
of  the  old  tower,  and  showed  us  the 
bruised  effigy  of  King  Edgar  in  sharp 
outline ;    while  through  the  gloom   of 
the  archway  we  could  see  beyond  the 
shimmering  green  Ught  of  a  mass  of 
elms,  with  their  leaves  moving  in  the 
sun.     From  thence  we  passed  down  to 
the  liver  wall,  where   the  Lieutenant 
read  aloud  the  following  legend  inscribed 
near  the  gate  : — "On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1770,  the  Flood  rose  to  the  lower 
edge  of  this  Brass  Plate,  being  ten  inches 
higher  than  the  Flood  which  happen'd 
on  December   23,   1672."     And   then 
we  went  through  the  arch,  and  found 
ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
with  its  bridges  and  boats  and  locks, 
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and  fair  green  meadows,  all  as  bright 
and  as  cheerful  as  sunlight  could  make 
them. 

Tita  and  myself,  I  know,  would  at 
this  moment  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
get  away  from  these  young  folks  and 
their  alfairs.  What  business  of  ours 
was  it  that  there  should  be  a  "third 
wheel  to  the  cart,"  as  the  Germans  say  ? 
Arthur  was  sadly  out  of  place ;  but  how 
could  we  help  it?  My  T-ady  having 
fallen  rather  behind  as  we  started  on 
our  leisurely  stroll  along  the  river.  Bell, 
the  Lieutenant,  and  Arthur  were  forced 
to  precede  us.  The  poor  girl  was 
almost  silent  between  them.  Von 
Eosen  was  pointing  out  the  various 
objects  along  the  stream ;  Arthur,  in 
no  amiable  mood,  throwing  in  an  occa^ 
sional  sarcastic  comment.  Then  more 
silence.  Arthur  breaks  away  from  tliem, 
and  honours  us  with  his  company. 
Sometimes  he  listens  to  what  my  Lady 
says  to  him:  but  more  often  he  does 
not,  and  only  scowls  at  the  two  young 
folks  in  front  of  us.  He  makes  irrele- 
vant replies.  There  is  a  fierceness  in  his 
look.  1  think  at  this  moment  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  embraced  Mor- 
monism,  or  avowed  his  belief  in  Strauss, 
or  done  anything  else  desperate  and 
wicked. 

Why,  it  was  natural  to  ask,  should 
this  gentle  little  woman  by  my  side  be 
vexed  by  these  evil  humours  and  per- 
versities— her  vexation  taking  the  form 
of  a  profound  compassion,  and  a  desire 
that  she  could  secure  the  happiness  of 
all  of  them  ?  The  morning  was  a 
miracle  of  freshness.  The  banks  of  the 
Severn,  once  you  leave  Worcester,  are 
singularly  beautifuL  Before  us  were 
islands,  set  amid  tall  river  weeds,  and 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  bushes. 
A  grey  shimmering  of  willows  came  in 
as  a  line  between  the  bold  blue  of  the 
stream  and  the  paler  blue  and  white  of 
the  sky.  Some  tall  poplars  stood  sharp 
and  black  against  the  light  green  of  the 
meadows  behind ;  and  far  away  these 
level  and  sunlit  meadows  stretched  over 
to  Malvern  Chase  and  to  the  thin  line 
of  blue  hill  along  the  horizon.     Then 


the  various  boats — a  group  of  richly- 
coloured  cattle  in  the  fields — a  few  Iwyi 
bathing  under  the  shadow  of  a  grett 
bank  of  yellow  sand — all  went  to  mike 
up  as  bright  and  pretty  a  river-picture 
as  one  could  wish  for.  And  here  m 
were  almost  afraid  to  speak,  lest  an 
incautious  word  should  summon  up 
thunder-clouds  and  provoke  an  explcH 
sion. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  when  you  will 
reach  Scotland?"  says  Arthur,  still 
glaiing  at  the  Lieutenant  and  bis  com- 
panion. 

"No,"  replies  Tita;  "we  are  in  no 
hurry." 

"  Won't  you  get  tired  of  it?" 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  But  if  we 
do,  we  can  stop." 

"You  will  go  through  the  Lake 
Country,  of  course  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  wet  there,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  You  don't  give  us  much  encourage- 
ment," says  my  Lady,  gently. 

"  Oh,"  he  replies,  "  if  |>eop1e  break 
away  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  en- 
joying a  holiday,  of  course  they  most 
take  their  chance.  In  Scotland  you  aie 
sure  to  have  bad  weather.  It  always 
rains  there." 

Arthur  was  determine^  that  we 
should  look  upon  the  f ature  stages  of 
our  journey  with  the  mfjst  agreeable 
anticipations. 

"Then,"  he  says,  "suppose  your 
horses  break  down?" 

"They  won't,"  says  Tita,  with  a 
smile.  "  They  know  they  are  going  to 
the  land  of  oats.  They  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  all  the  way." 

Master  Arthur  went  on  to  add — 

"  I  have  always  found  tliat  the  wont 
of  driving  about  with  people  was  that  it 
threw  you  so  completely  on  the  society 
of  certain  persons ;  and  you  are  bound 
to  quarrel  with  them." 

"  That  has  not  been  our  experiencey" 
says  my  Lady,  with  that  gradoiu 
manner  of  hers  which  means  much. 

Of  course  she  would  not  admit  thai 
her  playful  skirmishes  with  the  pezaoii 
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whom,  above  all  others,  she  ought  to 
arespect,  could  be  regarded  as  real  quar- 
rels. But  at  this  point  the  Lieutenant 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  ask  my  Lady  a 
question  ;  and  as  Bell  also  stopped  and 
turned,  Tita  says  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
infinite  amusement — 

**  We  have  not  quarrelled  yet.  Count 
von  Rosen  ]" 

"I  hope  not,  Madame,"  says  our 
Uhlan,  respectfully. 

*'  Because,"  she  continued,  with  a 
little  laugh,  "Arthur  thinks  we  are  sure 
to  disagree,  merely  on  account  of  our 
being  thrown  so  much  into  each  other's 
-company." 

"  I  think  quite  the  opposite  will  be 
the  result  of  our  society,"  says  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Of  course  I  did  not  refer  particu- 
larly to  you,"  said  Arthur,  coldly, 
"There  are  some  men  so  happily  con- 
stituted that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
them  how  they  are  regarded  by  their 
companions.  Of  course  they  are  always 
well  satisfied." 

"And  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
well  satisfied,"  says  the  Lieutenant, 
cheerfully  enough,  "  and  much  better 
than  to  be  ill  satisfied  and  of  much 
trouble  to  your  friends.  I  think,  sir, 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I,  and  have 
been  over  the  world  as  much,  you  will 
think  more  of  the  men  who  are  well 
satisfied." 

"  I  hope  my  experience  of  the  world," 
says  Arthur,  with  a  certain  determina- 
tion in  his  tone,  "  will  not  be  gained  by 
receiving  pay  to  be  sent  to  invade  a 
foreigQ  country ^" 

"Oh,  Count  von  Rosen,"  says  Bell, 
to  call  his  attention. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  he  says,  turning 
instantly  towards  lier,  although  he  had 
heard  every  word  of  Arthur's  speech. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  German  name 
of  that  tall  pink  flower  close  down  by 
the  edge  of  the  water  ?  " 

And  so  they  walked  on  once  more ; 
and  we  got  further  away  from  the  city — 
with  its  mass  of  slates  and  spires  getting 
faint  in  the  haze  of  the  sunlight — and 
into  the  still  greenness  of  the  country. 


where  the  path  by  the  river-side  lay 
through  deep  meadows. 

It  was  hard,  after  all.  He  had  come 
from  London  to  get  speech  of  his  sweet- 
hearty  and  he  found  her  walking  through 
green  meadows  with  somebody  else.  No 
mortal  man — and  least  of  all  a  young 
fellow  not  confident  of  his  own  position, 
and  inclined  to  be  rather  nervous  and 
anxious — could  suffer  this  with  equani- 
mity ;  but  then  it  was  a  question  how 
far  it  was  his  own  fault. 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to 
Bell  ? "  says  my  Lady. to  him,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  to  thrust  my  society 
on  anyone,"  he  says  aloud,  with  an 
assumption  of  indifference.  "  There  are 
people  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  old  friendship  and  a  new 
acquaintance — I  do  not  seek  to  interfere 
with  their  tastes.  But  of  course  there 
is  a  meaning  in  everything.  What  are 
those  lines  of  Pope's — 

"  *  0  say,  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  genUe  belle  reject  a  lord  V 

I  should  not  attempt  to  cure  a  woman 
of  her  instinctive  liking  for  a  title." 

Tita  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
After  all,  this  excited  young  man  was 
an  old  friend  of  hers ;  and  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  see  him  thus  determined  to  ruin 
his  own  cause.  But  the  light  talking 
we  heard  in  front  seemed  to  say  that  the 
"gentle  belle"  had  not  overheard  that 
pretty  speech  and  it«  interesting  quota- 
tion. 

At  length,  coming  to  a  sudden  bend 
in  the  river,  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
companion  proposed  that  we  should  rest 
for  a  while ;  and  accordingly  we  chose 
out  comfortable  seats  on  the  steep  green 
bank,  covered  by  bushes  and  trees,  which 
here  slopes  down  to  the  stream.  The 
picture  that  lay  before  and  around  us 
was  sufficient  to  have  calmed  the  various 
moods  and  passions  of  these  young  folks, 
if  they  had  but  had  eyes  for  anything 
but  their  own  affairs.  Bell  was  the  only 
one  who  paid  attention  to  the  world  of 
bright  colours  that  lay  around.  The 
Lieutenant — ^imperturbable,  easy  in  man- 
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ner,  and  very  attentive  to  her — was 
nevertheless  obviously  on  the  watch, 
and  certain  to  resent  any  remark  that 
might  by  chance  miss  him  and  glance 
by  towards  her.  Certainly,  these  were 
not  comfortable  conditions  for  a  pleasant 
walk.  Tita  afterwards  declared  that  she 
was  calculating  with  satisfaction  that  she 
had  already  got  through  several  hours 
of  that  terrible  day. 

The  sun  was  shining  far  away  on  the 
blue    Malvern  hills.     Along  the  level 
meadows  the  lines  of  pollard  willows 
were   grey  and  silver}'  in   the   breezy 
liglit.    Close  at  hand  the  rich  masses  of 
green  were  broken  by  the  red  sandstone 
bank    opposite  ;    while   the   tall  trees 
above  sent  straggling  duplicates  of  them- 
selves —  coloured    in    deep    chocolate- 
brown — down  into  the  lazy  stream  that 
flowed  beneath  ua.    And  as  we  sat  there 
and  listened  for  the  first  ominous  obser- 
vation of  one  or  another  of  these  young 
folks,  lo  !  there  glided  into  the  clear  white 
and  blue  channel  of  the  river  a  gaily- 
bedizened  barge  that  gleamed  and  glit- 
tered in  the  sunlight  and  sent  quivering 
lines  of  colour  down  into  the  water. 
Tlie  liorse  came  slowly  along  the  i-oad. 
The  long  rope  rustled  over  the  brush- 
wood on  the  bank,  and  splashed  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream.     The  orange  and 
scarlet  bands  of  the  barge  stole  away 
up  and  through  that  world  of  soft  green- 
ness that  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  then  the  horse,  and 
rope,  and  driver  turned  the  corner  of  a 
field,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

The  appearance  of  the  barge  had  pro- 
voked attention,  and  secured  silence. 
When  it  was  gone  the  Lieutenant  turned 
carc'lessly  to  Arthur,  and  said — 

"  Do  you  go  back  to  London  to- 
morrow ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

"It  is  such  a  pity  you  can't  come 
with  us,  Arthur,"  says  Bell,  very  gently, 
as  if  begging  for  a  civil  reply. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy 
yourselves  very  well,"  he  replies,  with  a 
certain  coldness  in  his  tone. 

**  We  have  hitherto,"  she  says,  look- 


ing down  ;  '*  the  weather  has  been  so 
good — and — and    the    scenery  was  ao 

pleasant — and — and " 

It  was  Arthur  himself,  singdarlj 
enough,  who  came  to  the  rescuey  little 
knowing  that  he  was  affording  her  such 
relief. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  chosen  the 
right  road,"  he  remarked.  "The  real 
reminiscences  of  the  old  stage-coach 
days  you  will  find  on  the  York  and 
Berwick  road  to  Scotland.  I  never 
heard  of  anyone  going  to  Scotland  this 
way." 

"  Why,"  says  one  of  the  party,  with 
a  laugh  that  seemed  to  startle  the 
silence  around,  "  that  is  the  very  reason 
we  chose  it." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time,"  he  says,  coldly,  *'of  getting  a 
dog-cart  and  driving  up  the  old  route 
to  Scotland." 

The  heavens  did  not  fall  on  him. 
Queen  Tita  looked  at  the  tips  of  her 
gloves,  and  said  nothing ;  but  Bell, 
having  less  of  scepticism  about  her,  im- 
mediately cried  out — 

"Oh,  Arthur,  don't  do  that,  it  will 
be  dreadfully  wretched  for  you  going 
away  on  such  an  excursion  by  your- 
self." 

But  the  young  man  saw  that  his 
proposal — I  will  swear  it  had  never 
entered  his  brain  before  that  very  minute 
— had  produced  an  effect;  and  treated  it 
as  a  defiuite  resolve. 

"  At  least,  if  you  are  going,  you  might 
as  well  come  with  us,  or  meet  us  further 
on,  where  the  roads  join,"  says  BelL 

"No,  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to  go 
your  way,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 
disdain.  "  I  shall  keep  out  of  the  rainy 
districts,  and  I  mean  to  go  where  one 
can  find  traces  of  the  old  times  still 
hanging  about." 

"  And  pray,"  I  venture  to  ask  him, 
"  are  all  the  old  inns  confined  to  one 
part  of  this  unfortunate  country  f  And 
were  there  no  ways  of  getting  to  Scot- 
land but  by  York  and  Berwick  t  Why, 
over  the  whole  country  there  is  a  net* 
work  of  routes  along  which  stage- 
coaches used  to  run.    Ajid  if  yon  shooU 
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be  tired  of  driving  alone,  you  can  do  no 
better  tban  strike  across  country  from 
York  by  the  old  coach-road  that  comes 
on  to  Penrith,  and  so  go  up  with  us 
through  Carlisle  and  Moffat  on  to 
Edinburgh." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall  go 
alone/'  he  said,  quite  fiercely. 

What  did  the  boy  mean?  Was  he 
going  to  drive  a  white  elephant  about 
the  country  ] 

"  Do  you  know  much  of  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  ? "  says  the  lieutenant^ 
meaning  no  harm  whatever. 

"  Arthur  is  in  the  volunteer  artillery, 
— the  field  artillery,  do  they  call  it? — 
and  of  course  he  has  to  manage  horses," 
explains  my  Lady. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  volunteer  ? "  said  the 
Lieutenant  with  quite  an  accession  of 
interest.  "  That  is  a  very  good  thing. 
I  think  all  the  young  men  of  this 
country  would  do  much  good  to  their 
health  and  their  knowledge  by  being 
volunteers  and  serving  a  time  of  military 
service." 

**  But  we  don't  like  compulsion  here," 
says  Arthur,  bluntly. 

"  That,"  retorts  the  Lieutenant,  with 
a  laugh,  "  is  why  you  are  at  present  a 
very  ill-educated  country." 

"  At  all  events,"  says  Arthur,  rather 
hotly,  "we  are  educated  well  enough 
to  have  thrown  aside  the  old  super- 
stitions of  feudalism  and  divine  right ; 
and  we  are  too  well  educated  to  suffer 
a  despotic  government  and  a  privileged 
aristocracy  to  have  it  all  their  own  way." 
"  Oh,  you  do  talk  of  Prussia,"  said 
the  Count.  "  Well,  we  are  not  perfect 
in  Prussia.  We  have  many  things  to 
learn  and  to  do,  that  we  might  have 
done  if  we  had  been  preserved  round 
about  by  the  sea,  like  you.  But  I  think 
we  have  done  very  well  for  all  that : 
and  if  wc  have  a  despotic  government, 
which  I  do  not  think,  it  is  perhaps 
because  what  is  good  for  England  is  not 
always  good  for  every  other  country; 
and  if  we  have  an  aristocracy,  they  work 
for  the  country  just  like  the  sons  of  the 
peasants,  when  they  go  into  the  army, 
and  get  small  pay,   instead  of  going 


abroad  like  your  aristocracy,  and  gam- 
bling away  their  fortunes  to  the  Jews 
and  the  horse-dealers,  and  getting  into 
debt  and  making  very  much  fools  of 
themselves." 

"When  we  of  this  country,"  says 
Arthur,  proudly,  "see  the  necessity  of 
military  preparations,  we  join  the  ranks 
of  a  body  that  accepts  no  pay,  but  is 
none  the  less  qualified  to  fight  when 
that  is  wanted." 

"  Oh,  I  do  say  nothing  against  your 
volunteers.      No,   on   the    contrary,   I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
young  men.     And  it  would  be  better  if 
the  service  was  continuous  for  one,  two, 
three   years — and   they  go    away  into 
barrack  life — and  have  much  drill  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  make  the 
young  men   of   the   cities   hardy  and 
strong.      That  would  be  a  very  good 
army  then,  I  think  ;  for  when  the  men 
are  intelligent  and  educated,  they  have 
less   chance   of    panic — which   is    the 
worst  that  can  happen  in  a  battle — and 
they  will  not  skulk  away,  or  lose  their 
courage,  because  they  have  so  much  self- 
respect     But  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  safer — to  have  the  more  ignorant 
men  of  the  peasantry  and  country  people 
who  will  take  their  drill  like  machines 
and  go  through  it  all,  and  continue 
firing  in  great  danger,  because  they  are 
like  machines.     Now,  if  you  had  your 
towns  fighting  against  the  country,  and 
if  you  had  your  town  volunteers  and  your 
country  regiments  with  the  same  amount 
of  instruction,    I    think  the    country 
troops  would  win,  although  each  man 
might  not  have  as  much  patriotism  and 
education    and    self-respect   as   in   the 
town    soldiers.     Because    the   country 
troops  would  march  long  distances — and 
would  not  be  hurt  much  by  rain  or  the 
sleeping  out  at  night — and  they  would 
go  through  their  duties  like  machines 
when  the  fight  commenced.     But  your 
city  volunteers — they  have  not  yet  got 
anything  like  the  training  of  your  regu- 
lar troops  that  come  from  the  country 
villages  and  towns." 

"I  know  this,"  says  Arthur,  "that 
if  there  was  to  be  an  invasion  of  this 
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ouiitrv  I»y  Prussia,  a  regiment  of  our 
city  voiMiiteors  would  not  bo  afraid  to 
iiioet  ;i  regiment  of  your  i)rofe8sioual 
soldi. 'IS,  liowever  countrilied  and  me- 
chanical they  may  be " 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake  you 
make,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  challenge ;  **  our  soldiers 
are  not  of  any  single  class — they  are 
from  all  classes,  from  all  towns,  and 
villages,  and  cities  alike — ^much  more 
like  your  volunteers  than  your  regular 
soldiers,  only  that  they  have  some  more 
drill  aiul  experience  than  your  volun- 
teers. And  what  do  you  say  of  an  in- 
vasion ?  I  have  heard  some  people  talk 
of  that  nonsense — but  only  in  England. 
Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  invasion  that 
you  imagine  these  foolish  things,  and 
tiilk  so  much  of  it  ? " 

"  No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it "  says 

Arthur,  evidently  casting  about  for  some 
biting  epigram. 

"  Yet  no  one  in  all  Europe  speaks  or 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  but  a  few  of  your 
people  here,  who  give  great  amusement 
to  us  at  home." 

"There  would  be  amusement  of 
anotlier  sort  going,"  says  Arthur,  get- 
ting a  little  red. 

And  just  at  this  instant,  before  ho 
has  time  to  fini8h  the  sentence,  Tita 
utters  a  little  scream.  A  stone  has 
splashed  into  the  stream  beneath  us. 
The  autlior  of  the  menace  is  unknown 
— being  probably  one  of  a  gang  of  young 
rascals  hidden  behind  the  bushes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river — but  it  is  certainly 
not  anger  that  dwells  in  my  Lady*s  bosom 
with  regard  to  that  concealed  enemy. 
H(»  has  afforded  her  relief  at  a  most 
critical  moment ;  and  now  she  prevents 
Arthur  returning  to  the  subject  by  pro- 
posing that  we  should  walk  back  to 
AVurct'ster ;  her  suggestion  being  fully 
understood  to  be  a  command. 

We  set  out.  The  Lieutenant  wilfully 
scpaiates  himself  from  BelL  He  joins 
us  elderly  folks  on  the  pretence  of  being 
much  interested  in  this  question  of 
Volunteer  service — and  Bell  and  Arthur 
are  perforce  thrown  together.  They  walk 
on  in  front  of  us,  in  rather  an  embarrassed 


way.  Bell's  looks  are  cast  down ;  Arttiur 
speaks  in  a  loud  voice,  to  let  us  know 
that  he  is  only  talking  about  the  most 
common-place  afEairs.  But  at  the  first 
stile  we  go  through,  they  manage  to  fiiU 
behind  ;  and  when,  at  intervals,  we  torn 
to  see  how  the  river  and  the  meadows 
and  the  groves  of  trees  look  in  the 
sunshine,  we  find  the  distance  between 
us  and  the  young  couple  gradually  in- 
creasing, until  they  are  but  two  aLmost 
undistinguishable  figures  pacing  along 
the  banks  of  the  broad  stream. 

"  Well,  we  have  got  so  far  over  the 
day  ! "  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sigh.  "  Bat 
I  suppose  we  must  ask  him  to  dine 
with  us." 

''  Is  it  necessary,  Madame  ? "  says  the 
Lieutenant.  ^'  But  perhaps  you  might 
ask  him  to  bring  better  manners  with 
him." 

'*  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very  rude  to 
you,"  said  Tita,  with  some  show  of  com- 
punction. 

"To  me?  No.  That  is  not  of  any 
consequence  whatever,  but  I  did  think 
that  all  this  pleasant  walk  has  been 
spoiled  to  Mademoiselle  and  yourself 
by — by  what  shall  I  say? — not  rude- 
ness, but  a  fear  of  rudeness.  And  yet, 
what  reastMi  is  there  for  it  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply, 
uttered  in  rather  a  low  voice.  ''  But  I 
hope  Bell  is  not  being  annoyed  by  him 
now." 

You  see,  that  was  the  way  in  which 
they  had  got  to  regard  this  unfortunate 
youth — as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  which 
was  to  be  accepted  with  such  equanimity 
as  Heaven  had  granted  to  the  various 
sufiferers.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  Arthur's  point 
of  view,  or  to  reflect  that  there  was  pro- 
bably no  more  wretched  creature  in  the 
whole  of  England  than  he  was  daring 
this  memorable  Sunday. 

Consider  how  ho  spent  the  day.  It 
was  the  one  day  on  which  he  would 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  Bell  for  an 
unknown  period.  He  comes  round  in 
the  morning  to  find  her  sitting  at  break- 
fast with  his  rival.  He  accompanies 
tlicm  on  a  walk  into  the  countiy ;  finds 
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himself  "the  third  wheel  to  the  cart," 
and    falls    behind   to   enjoy  the   spec- 
tacle of  seeing  her  walk  by  the  side 
of    this    other    man,   talking   to   him, 
and   sharing   with    him    the  beautiful 
sights   and   sounds   around.      Ye   who 
have   been   transfixed   by   the    red-hot 
skewers  of  jealousy,  think  of  the  torture 
which  this  wretched  young  man  suffered 
on  tliis  quiet  Sunday  morning.    Then  as 
he  walks  home  with  her,  he  finds  her, 
as  we  afterwards  learn,  annoyed  about 
certain  remarks  of  his.     He  explains  in 
a  somewhat  saucy  manner,  and  makes 
matters  worse.     Then  he  takes  to   re- 
proaches, and  bids  her  reflect  on  what 
people  will  say ;  and  here  again  he  goes 
from  one  blunder  to  another  in  talking 
in  such  a  fashion  to  a  proud  and  high- 
spirited  girl,  who  cannot  suffer  herself 
to  be  suspected.     In  his  blindness  of 
anger  and  jealousy,  he  endeavours  to  as- 
perse the  character  of  the  Lieutenant — 
he  is  like  other  officers — everyone  knows 
what  the  Prussian  officers,  in  general, 
are — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  thing, 
and   the  dark   suspicion   suggested   by 
that?     To  all  of  these  representations 
Eell   replies   with    some   little  natural 
warmth.     He  is  driven  wild  by  her  de- 
fence of  his  rival.     He  declares  that  he 
knows  something  about  the  Lieutenant's 
reputation — and  then  she,  probably  with 
a  little  paleness  in  her  face,  stands  still, 
and  asks  him  calmly  to  say  what  it  is. 
He  will  not.     He  is  not  going  to  carry 
tales.     Only,  when  an  English  lady  has 
so  little  care  of  what  people  may  say  as 
to  accept  this  foreign  adventurer  as  her 

companion  during  a  long  journey 

That  was  all  that  Bell  subsequently 
told  Tita.  The  boy  was  obviously  mad 
and  reckless,  but  none  the  less  he  had 
wrought  such  mischief  as  he  little 
dreamed  of  in  uttering  these  wild  com- 
plaints and  suspicions.  When  wo  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  he  and  Bell  had  over- 
taken us,  and  they  had  the  appearance 
of  not  being  on  the  best  of  terms.  In 
fact,  they  had  maintained  silence  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  walk. 

!My  Lady  asked  Arthur  to  dine  with 
us  at  seven ;  so  that  during  the  interval 


he  was  practically  dismissed.  Seven 
came,  and  Arthur  appeared.  He  was  in 
evening  dress ;  conveying  a  rebuke  to 
uncouth  people  like  ourselves,  who  were 
in  our  ordinary  travelling  costume. 
But  Bell's  seat  was  vacant.  After  we 
had  waited  a  few  minutes.  Queen  Tita 
went  tb  inquire  for  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned. 

"Bell  is  very  sorry,  but  she  has  a 
headache,  and  would  rather  not  come 
down  to  dinner." 

Arthur  looked  up  with  an  alarmed 
face ;  the  Lieutenant  scowled  ;  and  Tita^ 
taking  her  seat,  said  she  was  afraid  we 
had  walked  too  far  in  the  morning. 
Strange.  K  you  had  seen  our  Bell  walk- 
ing lightly  up  to  the  top  of  Box-hill  and 
running  down  again — just  by  way  of 
amusement  before  lunch — ^you  would 
not  have  expected  that  a  short  walk  of 
a  mile  or  two  along  a  level  river-course 
would  have  had  such  an  effect.  But  so 
it  was  ;  and  we  had  dinner  before  us. 

It  was  not  an  enlivening  meal ;  and 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  Arthur 
talked  much  of  his  driving  to  Scotland 
in  a  dog-cart,  and  magnified  the  advan- 
tages of  the  York  route  over  that  we 
were  now  following.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  before  that  morning ;  but  the  at- 
tention that  had  been  drawn  to  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led 
to  boast  of  it,  promised  actually  to 
commit  him  to  this  piece  of  folly.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  it  had  occurred  at 
the  impulse  of  a  momentary  vexation ; 
but  the  more  he  talked  of  it,  the  more 
he  pledged  himself  to  carry  out  his 
preposterous  scheme.  Tita  heard  and 
wondered,  scarcely  believing;  but  I 
could  see  plainly  that  the  young  man 
was  determined  to  fulfil  his  promise  if 
only  by  way  of  triumphant  bravado,  to 
show  his  independence  of  us,  and  per- 
haps inspire  Boll  with  envy  and  regret. 
Whenhe  left  that  night,  something  was 
said  about  his  coming  to  see  us  away  on 
the  following  morning.  Tita  had  shown 
her  usual  consideration  in  not  referring 
at  all  to  our  drive  of  the  next  day,  which 
she  understood  was  to  be  through  the 
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most  charming  scenery.  And  when,  that 
same  night,  she  expressed  a  vague  desire 
that  we  might  slip  away  on  the  next 
morning  bel'ore  Arthur  had  come,  it 
was  with  no  thought  of  carrying  such 
a  plan  into  execution.  Perhaps  she 
thought  with  some  pity  of  the  young 
man    who,    after    seeing    us   drive  away 


again  into  the  country^  and  the  sweet 
air,  and  the  sunlight,  would  return  dis- 
consolately to  his  dingy  rooms  in  the 
Temple,  there  to  think  of  his  absent 
sweetheart,  or  else  to  meditate  that  wild 
journey  along  a  parallel  line  which  was 
to  show  her  that  he,  too,  had  his  enjoy- 
ments. 


[Xof':  -I  Qiid  that  the  remarks  which  Queen  Titania  appended  to  the  foregoing  pages  when 
thoy  were  written,  have  since  been  torn  olF ;  and  1  can  guess  the  reason.  A  few  days  ago  I 
rt'ceiveil  a  letter,  sent  under  cover  to  the  publisliers,  which  boro  the  address  of  that  portiun  of 
llie  coimtry  familiarly  called  *'the  Dukeries."  It  was  written  in  a  feminine  hand,  and 
signed  with  a  family  name  which  has  some  historical  pretensions.  Now  these  were  the  observa- 
tions whicli  tliis  silly  person  in  high  places  had  to  communicate: — "Sir,  J  hope  you  icill forgive 
niy  iiifradiiifj  mf/sclf  upon  you  in  this  lony  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  whet/ur  you  really  do 
think  licing  with  such  a  woman  as  your  wife  is  rcpresciitcd  to  be,  is  really  a  matter  family 
lery  and  aiimsement.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  say  tluit,  if  you  can  treat  lightly  the  fact 
of  a  iri/i-  ht'ing  waspish  at  every  turn,  cuj/ing  her  boys'  cars,  and  ttilking  of  tchipping,  it  ux^uld 
have  htca  better  not  to  have  made  your  extraordinary  complaisa)icc public ;  for  tchat  wr  to  prevent 
the  iinist  ill-temjmred  woman  jwinting  to  tJiese  jKtgcs,  and  saying  that  thai  is  how  a  reasonable 
husband  would  deal  with  her  I  If  it  is  your  misfortune  to  have  an  ill-tempered  vnfe^  you 
ought    nut   to  try  to  persuade  people   thit  you  are   rather  proud  of  it.     I^y  forgive  my 

■ivritintj  thus  frankly  to  you;  and  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, ."     By  a 

great  mischance  I  left  this  lettiT  lying  open  on  the  breakfast-table ;  and  Tita,  coming  in, 
and  being  attracted  by  the  crest  in  gold  and  coloui'S  on  the  paper,  took  it  up.  With  some 
disiuiiy,  I  watched  her  read  it.  She  laid  it  down — stood  iiTesolute  for  a  moment,  with  her  lips 
getting  rather  tremulous — then  she  suddenly  lied  into  the  haven  she  had  often  sought  before, 
and  looking  up  with  the  clear  brown  eyes  showing  themselves  frightened  and  pained,  like  those 
of  some  (liinib  creature  struck  to  the  heart,  she  said,  "Is  it  true?  Am  1  really  ill-tempered f 
Do  I  nsally  vex  you  very  much?"  You  may  be  sure  that  elderly  lady  up  in  Nottinghamshire 
had  nn  evil  (puirtor  of  an  hour  of  it  when  wo  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question,  and  when  Queen 
Tita  liad  Ixhmi  pacified  and  reassured.  "  But  we  ought  to  have  known,  she  said.  ''Count  Ton 
Rosen  warned  us  that  stu])id  persons  would  make  the  mistake.  And  to  say  that  I  cuffed  my 
boys'  (MI'S  !  Why,  you  know  that  even  in  the  Magazine  it  says  that  1  culfeil  the  boys  and  kisaod 
them  at  the  same  time — of  course,  in  fun — and  1  threatened  to  whip  the  whole  house— of  couree, 
in  fun,  you  know,  when  everybody  was  in  good  spirits  about  going  away — and  now  that  wicked 
old  Woman  would  make  me  out  an  unnatural  mother,  and  a  bad  wife,  and  I  don't  know  what! 
1 — L  —I  will  get  Bell  to  draw  a  portrait  of  her,  and  put  it  in  an  exhibition — that  would  serve 
her  rig] it."  And  forthwith  she  s^it  down  and  wrote  to  the  two  boys  at  Twickenham,  promiainf 
them  1  know  not  what  luxuiies  and  extravagances  when  they  came  home  for  the  Easter  hcdi- 
days.  But  she  is  offended  with  the  public,  all  through  that  gabbling  old  lady  in  Notts ;  and 
will  have  no  more  communication  with  it,  at  least  for  the  present.] 


To  be  continued. 
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**  KoTHiNO  in  the  history  of  our  constitu- 
tion/' says  Sir  Erskine  May,  '^  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  permanence  of  every 
institution  forming  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  country,  while  undergoing  con- 
tinual and  often  extraordinary  changes 
in  its  powers,  privileges,  and  influence." 
Again  :  "  No  institution  has  undergone 
greater  changes  than  the  House  of 
Lords."  "  In  its  numbers,  its  composition 
and  its  influence,  it  is  diflScult  to  recog- 
nize its  identity  with  the  *  Great  Council  * 
of  a  former  age.  But  the  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  have  served  to  bring 
this  great  institution  into  harmony  with 
other  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  people."  The 
Eeform  Bill  of  1832  affected  the  Peers 
almost  as  much  as  it  did  the  Commons. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  has  transferred 
the  chief  control  of  the  elections  from  one 
class  to  another;  and  when  the  Ballot 
has  been  in  use  a  few  years,  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  the  House  of  Commons  greatly 
affected  by  the  transfer  of  power  already 
made  from  the  middle  class  to  the  rapidly 
organizing  wages  class.  But  no  recent 
change  has  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  some  improvement  in  that 
august  assembly  is  deemed  necessary 
and  is  near  at  hand  is  evident :  the  press 
and  the  magazines  have  the  subject  in 
hand ;  a  conference  has  been  held  on 
this  most  important  matter,  which  failed 
because  while  very  few  men  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  constitution  and  position 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  still  fewer  wish 
to  hand  over  the  entire  government  of 
the  country  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Bright  said  "  that 
such  an  institution  must  in  the  course  of 
time  require  essential  modification,"  but 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  who  perhaps  knows 
as  much  as  any  man  of  "  the  hidden 
life"  that  goes  to  make  up  Government, 
has  in  his  most  interesting,  useful,  and 
admirable  Thoughts  on  Govemmervt,  said, 
**  I  confess,  that  I  think  it  is  impossible, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  would  be  very  unwise,  if 


it  were  possible,  to  maintain  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  second  Chamber  for  Great 
Britain,  without  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  that  legislative 
body'; "  while  Lord  Granville  said  at 
Manchester,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
"  Without  dwelling  upon  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult task,  even  if  you  wish  it,  of  abolish 
ing  the  House  of  Lords,  I  must  say  that 
until  better- digested  plans  for  its  aboli- 
tion are  put  forward,  I  for  one  strongly 
and  vehemently  protest."  And  in  the 
same  speech,  alluding  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Conservative  majority  to  most  Liberal 
measures,  he  speaks  of  his  opponents  as  in 
most  cases  .  .  .  '*  much  too  statesmanlike 
to  use  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  instrument 
of  obstruction,  using  it  as  an  instrument 
which  they  would  break  if  they  carried  its 
use  too  far."  And  Lord  Derby  said 
at  Liverpool,  "  As  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that 
it  is  perfect,  or  that  we  could  not  do 
something  to  improve  and  strengthen  it. 
.  .  .  While  I  should  object  to  an  unlimited 
creation  of  peerages  for  life,  I  see  no 
harm,  and  some  advantage,  in  a  limited 
nun.lc  of  peerages  of  that  class." 

When  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party 
and  the  most  thoughtful  essayist  of  the 
day  are  found  advocating  modifications  in 
a  great  institution  like  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  when  the  leader  of  each  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  compose  that  institu- 
tion, devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
speech  to  the  question  upon  which  the 
active  politician  and  the  thoughtful  writer 
say  modification  is  essential,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  action  of  some  kind  will  not 
be  long  postponed. 

The  Peers  of  Great  Britain  can  bear 
comparison  with  the  members  of  any 
legislative  assembly  in  the  world.  We 
are  proud  of  our  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for,  although 
many  candidates  pay  heavily — within 
legal  limits — for  admission  into  the 
House,  not  a  breath  of  scandal  has  been 
heard,   in  recent  days,   as  to   payment. 
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bribci  y,  or  comiption  within  the  House 
itself,  or  connected  with  its  public  busi- 
ness.^ We  have  purged  the  country  from 
the  open  and  wholesale  purchase  and  sale 
of  borouglis  and  counties,  and  have 
happily  arrived  at  a  state  of  affairs  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  a  century  or  less  past, 
when  **  representatives  holding  their  seats 
by  a  general  system  of  corruption  could 
scarcely  fall  to  be  themselves  cornipt." 

Some    few    members   may    hardly   be 
thouglit  worthy,  in  public  estimation,  of  a 
seal,  but  nome  constituency  judges  them 
to  be  fit  and  proper  men  ;  and,  take  the 
House  all  in  all — not  forgetting  that  there 
are  a  few  men  who  would  add  greatly  to  the 
streiijL^th  of  the  House,  who  cannot  now 
obtain    seats,    and  not  forgetting  that  a 
redistribution  of  scats,  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  elections,  and  the 
payment   of  such  costs  by  the  electors, 
are   f;reatly  to  be  desired — yQi  take  the 
House    all    in    all,  we  may  happily   say 
thai  for  common  sense,  pohtical  prudence, 
and     sterling     honesty,    our    House    of 
Coninioiis  is  second  to   no  representative 
body   in   the  world.     "While  maintaining 
this  ])o^itioii,  I  also  maintain  that  in  spite 
of    the    disadvantages    under    which    an 
hereditary    legislative      •»    ombly     must 
labour,    our    House    of    *_■     -s    can   in 
every  personal  and  individual    *^»**icular 
stand     comparison   with    the    Ho:-,    of 
Commons.     I    believe   that   in  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  the  Peers  of  this 
realm,  we   may  regard  them  with  honest 
pride  and  patriotic  satisfaction.     It  is  not 
for  m(?  to  mention  individual   names.    I 
have  neither  knowledge  enough,  nor  desire 
to  do  so ;    I   should  insert   names   that 
miglit    weaken   my   argument,  I   should 
omit  others  that  would  sti-engthen  it.   But 
let   any   ]>ei*son    of  ordinary   observation 
follow    the    debates,  keep    himself  fairly 
acquainted  with  current  literature,  move 
about  th(;  United  Kingdom,  and  go  through 
life  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  I 

^  "Wliilc  this  is  pcoing  throufjli  the  press,  the 
exix'ii^i's  (if  th('  siKMTSsl'ul  and  unsuccessful 
ran<li<l;it«s  r»i*  Kast  Surrevaro  pultlished:  Mr. 
W«<ii»'v's  iMiii*,'  0,008/.  2.V.  2(/.;  Mr.  Levoson 
t;.>w'r".s.  .'^,:;()i»/.  16.V.  9(/.  And  Dover— Soli- 
ri1..!-(M  h'Im],  1,053/.  14«.  lOr/. ;  nnd  Mr.  Kar- 
n«Mt.  i:ii>ii-'tssful,  li,677/.  11*. '  Tliese terrible 
chiiigi's  are  Icyal^  but  surely  not  right. 


think  that  he  will  be  satisfied  that  my  pro- 
position is  fairly  made  out,  tliat  in  every 
pei-sonal  and  individual  particular  the  Veen 
can  hold  their  own  against  the  members  of 
the  other  House.     Take,  then,  the  Peers 
of  the  Eealm,  take  both  sides  of  their 
House,  regard  them  from  a  national,  not 
merely  from  a  party  point  of  view,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  following  particulars: — 
Take  the  statesmen,  form  an  imaginary 
cabinet  from  both  sides  of  each  House ; 
surely    the  Upper  House  does  not  lose 
by  the  comparison.     Whether  we  regard 
actual  experience,  administrative  capacity, 
power  of  expression,  mastery  of  details, 
minuteness  of  observation,  local  knowledge, 
interest  in  the  poorer  classes,  or  whether  we 
take  their  powers  of  management,  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  intimacy  with  official  life, 
their  integrity,  moral  excellence, eloquence, 
or  patriotism,^  may  we  not  fairly  say,  with 
the  two  lists  written  down  side  by  side,  that 
the  Peers  lose  notliing  by  the  comparison  ? 
And  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  in  every  case  selecting 
the  best  men  in  each  House: — Arms,  both 
naval  and  military;  diplomacy;  authorship; 
scientific,  classical,  mathematical,  legal  and 
artistic  knowledge ;  philanthropy ;  colonial 
and  Indian  government,  militia,  yeomanry 
and  volunteer  command.     If  in  some  of 
these  subjects  wo  find  the  Commons  beat- 
ing the  Lords,    in   others  we  arrive  at 
an  opposite  result ;   and  when  we  bear 
in    mind   that   the  chief  motives   which 
induce  most  Commoners  to  work  at  school, 
at  college,  or  at  the  professions — the  am- 
bition to  create  a  name,  the  necessity  of 
making   a  livelihood   or  a  fortune — ore 

^  A  gi-eat  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
worth  atteutliug.  Nothing  conveys  so  well 
the  idea  of  England's  gi'catncss  and  grandeur ; 
the  spi'eches,  all  of  the  highest  calibre,  are  con- 
tinued througliout  the  evening  with  an  inde- 
pemlenoe  and  ]»ower  that  contrastB  most 
favourably  with  a  great  debate  in  the  Ilouae 
of  Comnions,  which  consists — for  the  most 
part — of  one  or  two  speeches  from  leaders  in 
the  early  ]>art  of  the  evenhipj,  a  numl>er  of 
addn-ases  of  inferior  power  delivere<l  to  empty 
benches  and  absent  constituents  during  the 
dinner  hour,  wound  up  by  one  or  two  mors 
spetM-hes  lute  at  nip;ht,  which  tend  to  recall 
En«,d:mirs  ]»nwer,  and  which  render  the  scene 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords  throughout  the  evening. 
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almost  entirely  wanting  to  the  Peers, 
we  shall  estimate  more  fairly  the  credit 
and  honour  due  to  these  honourable  and 
favoured  men,  the  highest  in  rank,  and 
first  in  dignity,  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  of  the  world. 

If  this  be  true,  why  is  it  that  men  are 
discussing  with  grave  and  serious  mien  the 
question  of  reform,  the  still  more  grave  and 
serious  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  I  think  it  is  mainly  due 
to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Houses 
do  their  work  ;  and  I  further  think  that  a 
few  simple  modifications  would,  if  made 
in  time,  restore  the  confidence  of  many 
that  have  lost  some  of  their  trust  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  would  go  far  to 
create  confidence  in  the  minds  of  many  ot 
the  recently  enfranchised  who  have  lately 
begun  to  take  au  interest  in  politics,  and 
who  have  unfortunately  commenced  their 
political  lives  with  a  creed  in  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  belief 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  worthy  of 
their  confidence. 

Mr.  Arthur  Helps  proposes — 
L  That  there  should  be  life-peerages 
granted  by  the  Crown. 

2.  That  certain  offices,  when  held  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  should  entitle  the 
man  who  has  held  them  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

3.  That  no  hereditary  Peer  should  be 
able  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty,  or  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  five  years. 

4.  That  an  hereditary  noble  should  not 
be  obliged  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  from 
his  succession  to  the  Peerage. 

Most  men,  not  Peers,  will  agree  with 
Nos.  1  and  2  and  4  ;  but  there  are  decided 
objections,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Helps,  to  No.  3.  So 
long  as  the  present  system  endures,  of  a 
political  Secretary  and  a  political  under- 
secretary of  State,  the  one  generally  in  one 
House,  the  other  in  the  other  House,  it 
seems  advantageous  that  the  hereditary 
nobility — the  leaders  in  a  very  few  years — 
should  gain  official  experience  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible.  It  seems,  too,  an 
anomaly  that  a  Peer  should  be  ineligible 


for  an  office  which  his  younger  brother, 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, might  hold,  and  that  an  hereditary 
noble,  who  has  probably  been  carefully 
trained  with  regard  to  the  position  he  will 
occupy  in  life,  should  not  be  eligible^ 
before  he  is  thirty,  to  hold  an  office  in 
which  he  would  be  the  second  in  command, 
with  a  veteran  of  experience  his  imme- 
diate superior ;  at  which  age  a  clergyman 
is  eligible  for  consecration  as  bishop,  and 
the  charge  of  a  diocese.  "Almost  all 
rules  are  bad  which  tend  to  limit  the 
choice  of  men  for  employments  of  any 
kind.  Any  rule,  for  instance,  about 
excess  of  age  is  injudicious."  Does  not 
this  sound  principle  clash  with  suggestion 
No.  3? 

With  one  more  quotation  from  Mr- 
Helps'  Tlioughts  on  Government,  I  ven- 
ture to  make  my  suggestions :  "  It  is 
always  a  most  difficult  thing  for  a  reformer 
who  perceives  that  a  reform  is  wanted  in 
a  great  institution,  to  lay  down  the  exact 
lines  upon  which  his  reform  should  b& 
constructed.  He  knows  that  so  soon  as 
he  submits  some  particular  suggestions  for 
the  reform  in  question,  he  abandons  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  often  is  liable 
to  seem  to  be  answered  upon  the  general 
question,  because  he  himself  has  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  world  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  prudence  of  the  particular  suggestions 
he  offers." 

I  venture  to  propose — 

1.  That  the  quorum  of  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  raised  to  thirty. 

Sir  Erskine  May  says  on  this  point: 
"  A  quorum  of  three — though  well  suited 
for  judicial  business,  and  not  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  entire  number  of  its 
members  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
history — has  become  palpably  inadequate 
for  a  numerous  assembly."  Again :  "  Un- 
less great  party  questions  have  been  under 
discussion,  the  House  has  ordinarily  the 
appearance  of  a  select  committee." 

In  almost  every  council,  committee,  com- 
pany, or  society,  a  quorum  is  fixed  bearing 
some  relation  to  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  there  seems  an  entire  agreement 
as  to  the  fact  that  a  quorum  of  three  Peers, 
out  of  about  460,  throws  ridicule  upon  the 
whole   national  business.      Nearly  every 
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pci-sou  who  discusses  tho  reform  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords  points  to  this  as  the  chief 
hlot  in  its  constitution;  hardly  anybody 
attempts  to  defend  it. 

2.  That  a  Speaker,  with  the  ordinary 
powers  of  a  President,  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

"  Tlie  position  of  the  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Lords  is  somewhat  anomalous, 
for  tliough  he  is  the  President  of  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  he  is  invested  with  no 
more  authority  than  any  other  member;" 
in  fact  he  need  not  be  a  Peer  at  all,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  the  President  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  his  presidency  is  opposed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  President  (the  chief  au- 
thority) in  ever}'  particular.  He  is  of  tho 
lowest  rank,  and  often  the  junior  Member 
of  the  lowest  order  of  the  Peerage ;  if 
not,  as  often,  a  party  man,  he  is  always  a 
partisan,  thus  offending  the  national  in- 
stinct, and  opposed  to  the  national  custom, 
for  in  every  other  assembly,  the  man  of 
the  greatest  weight,  the  highest  rank,  the 
most  extended  knowledge  of  the  business 
to  be  performed,  and  tho  utmost  im- 
partiality, is  placed  in  the  chair. 

3.  Tliat  a  Peer  who  omits  to  attend  a 
given  number  of  times  in  one  Session, 
should  forfeit  his  right  to  vote  in  the 
next  Session. 

I  quote  Sir  Erskine  May  again  : — 
'*  The  indifference  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Peers  to  public  business,  and  their 
scant  attendance,  by  discouraging  the 
efforts  of  the  more  able  and  ambitious 
men  amongst  them,  impair  the  influence  of 
the  Upper  House."  Nothing  has  done  so 
much  to  lower  the  influence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  this  indifference ;  that  a  Bill 
which  occuj)ied  the  House  of  Commons  for 
weeks  should  narrowly  escape  destruction 
because  six  Peers  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
seven  in  favour,  is  a  sample  of  that  which 
provokes  much  sharp  criticism.  **It  is 
said '' — Mr.  Bright  is  the  speaker — "  that 
the  Paper  Duty  Abolition  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. That  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are 
all  well  acquainted.  I  was  talking  recently 
to  a  Peer  who  gave  an  explanation  of 
this,  which  I  will  venture  to  repeat.     *If/ 


he  said,  'the  regular  House  of  Lcwda, 
that  is  to  say  the  hundred  members  who 
during  the  Session  really  do  transact  the 
business — if  they  had  b^n  in  the  HooaCy 
the    Paper    Duties    Bepeal    Bill   would 
certainly  have  passed.      But  about  two 
hundred  Members  who  hardly  ever  come 
there  were  let  loose  for  the  oceaftion.'" 
The  rule  that  I  have  suggested   would 
prevent  those  Peers  who    preferred  re- 
maining in  the  country,  running   up  to 
town  occasionally,  at  what  they  way  feel 
to  he  some  personal  sacrifice^  to   record 
their  vote,  and  by  so  doing  swamp  the 
votes  of  those  who  actually  do  the  main 
part  of  the  legislative  business.     I  think 
that  tliere  are  very  few  men  who  wish  to 
deprive  any  Peer  who  is  willing  to  work 
for  the  country  of  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
privilege  which  his  ancestors  liavc  earned 
for   him,    of    taking  an  active  and   in- 
fluential share  in  moulding  the  national 
interests.     But  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
^'  growing  out  of "  (large  words  thete) 
the  inattention  of  a  large  proportion  td 
the  Peers  :  that  feeling  is  finding  fbmiB 
in  which  to  express  itself,  and  unless  it  ia 
allayed  by  some  improvement,  will  "grow" 
into  very  large  proportions;  and  if  no 
change  is  made,  the  House  of  Lords  maj 
find   itself  damaged   as   clearly  and    aa 
greatly    as    England    will    find    henelf 
damaged  if  she  has  to  pay  tho  daims 
"  growing  out  of"    certain   acts  which, 
even  if  legal,  are  open  to  question. 

4.  That  the  House  of  Lords  ahonid 
have  power  to  recommend  that  a  Pe» 
whose  conduct  is,  in  their  opinion,  dis- 
creditable to  their  order,  should  be  de- 
graded from  the  Peerage. 

Any  dishonourable  act  on  the  part  of  a 
Peer  has  an  adverse  influence  on  the 
whole  Peerage  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  act  itself,  and  to  the  very  small 
percentage  of  Peers  who  discredit  thw 
order.  The  recent  acts  of  a  few  Peexa 
on  the  turf  have  done  more  harm  to 
the  House  of  Lords  than  cod  easily  be 
estimated.  The  refined  sense  of  honour, 
the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  wcll-niffh 
the  whole  of  the  Peers^  are  to  some  miiraa 
barely  balance  sufficient  to  weigh  agunat 
the  acts  of  the  few  individuals  who  hsre 
brought  discredit  on  themselves  and  thdr 
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order.     A  very  few  cowards  would  bring 
dishonour  on  an  entire  army ;  still  fewer 
'  bankrupt  racing  Peers  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  body. 

5.  That  as  Sees  become  vacant  the 
Bishops  should  be  replaced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  lay  life  Peers. 

That  the  Church  loses  more  by  the 
absence  of  the  Bishops  from  their  dioceses 
than  the  State  gains  by  their  presence  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  proposition 
which  is  obtaining  gradual  but,  I  believe, 
sure  acceptance.  There  are  many  ecclesi- 
astical laymen  whose  presence  in  the  Upper 
House  would  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  the  Bishops,  while  no  man  can  take 
the  place  of  the  Bishop  in  the  diocese.  I 
shall  not  further  press  this  subject  now. 

6.  That  no  Peer  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  until  he  had 
sat  in  that  House  one  year,  unless  he  had 
previously  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  That  a  property  qualification  should 
be  necessary  for  all  men  called  to  an  here- 
ditary  Peerage,  but  that  the  not  possessing 
the  property  qualification  should  be  no  bar 
to  promotion  to  a  life  Peerage. 

A  wealthy  noble  of  proud  lineage, 
of  personal  and  inherited  distinction,  pos- 
sessed of  great  influence,  and  credited 
with  that  rare  gift,  common-sense,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  has,  in  the 
speech  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
supplied  argument  more  than  sufficient 
to  recommend  this,  by  coupling  those  in- 
stinctively antagonistic  words  "  pauper 
peerages." 

8.  That  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  should  introduce  more  bills,  origi- 
nate more  motions,  altogether  apart  from 
Government  bills.     It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Lords  that  the 
Government  does  not  introduce  a  sufficient 
number  of  bills   in   their   House.     Now 
there  are  many  measures  that  even  a  Con- 
servative Government  could  not  introduce 
in  the  Upf)er  House,  as  fur  instance  the 
I^^form  Bill  of  18G8  ;  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  hill,  of  first  importance,  brought 
forward  by  a  Liberal  or  Liberal  Kadical 
Government,  that  would  obtain  a  foothold 
if  originated  in  the  Upper  House.     The 
tendency  of  the  L'pper  House  is  Conser- 
ve 150. — VOL.  XXV. 


vative;  and  such  measures  as  the  Irish 
Church  and  Land  Bills,  the  Ballot,  and 
the  Abolition  of  University  Tests,  would 
not  have  passed  a  second  reading  if  in- 
troduced there.     But  with  all  deference 
to  the  distinguished  men  who  constitute 
the    Upper  House,   is   the    fact  that  a 
Conservative  Government  must  frequently, 
and    a    Liberal    Government    generally, 
originate     important      measures    in    the 
House  of  Commons, — sufficient  reason  for 
the  small  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Lords  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session.^  On 
a  recent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  private 
members  of  the  Lower  House  gave  notice 
of  no  less  than  fifty  bills  or  motions  for  the 
Session    then    commencing.      There   are 
numbers  of  questions  which  members  of 
the  Upper  House  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage   to    the    nation,    take    up    and 
press    forward   for   legislation.      It   was 
recently  said :    '*  It  is  upon  those  ques- 
tions  which   lie   outside   the   Ministerial 
programme  that  the  chief  interest  of  the 
opening  Session  gathers."     It  is   hardly 
too  much  to   say  that  nearly  every  ques- 
tion   of    very   great    importance    which 
Ministers  take  in  hand,  and  bring  for- 
ward for  legislation,  has  been  taken  in 
hand  for  more,  or  fewer,  years  by  some 
individual  member,  who  has  obtained  at  the 
onset  but  scant  encouragement,  but  who 
has  seen  his  arguments  making  their  way, 
and  his  measure  obtaining  more  support, 
until  at  last  the  Government  of  the  day 
makes  it  a  Ministerial  question.   This  kind 
of  work,  than  which  none  can  be  more  im- 
portant, might,  I  think,  with  advantage 
to  the  country,  be  more  extensively  en- 
gaged   in    by    members   of   the   Upper 
House,  but  we  should  gratefully  remem- 
ber that  very  many  useful  measures,  speci- 
ally in  connection  with  religious  liberty, 
have  been  originated  by  Peers  in  the  Upper 
House.    What  Mr.  Wilberforce  did  for  the 

1  "WTiile  this  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  a 
short  discussion  has  been  held  on  this  point  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
that  bills  should  be  introduced  simultuneously 
into  the  Ix)rds  and  Commons  ;  but  if,  as  would 
often  be  the  cose,  the  Lords  came  to  one  con* 
elusion,  and  the  Commons  to  another,  would 
not  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
be  far  greater  than  when  only  one  House  has 
committed  itself  to  an  opinion  f 
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slaves,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  for  freedom  of 
newspapers  from  taxation,  Mr.  Cobden  for 
Free-trade,  Mr.  Bright  for  Reform,  Lord 
Ashley   for  regulation   of    the  hours   of 
labour,  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  protect  the 
poorer  classes  of   London  when   evicted 
by  railway  companies,  Lord   Lansdowne 
for    religious    liberty,    and    Sir   Samuel 
Eomilly  for  the  amelioration  of  criminal 
law,    supported    by    Lords   Lansdowne, 
Grey,  and  Holland — that  may  any  indivi- 
dual Peer  do  in  the  very  many  matters 
that  have  still  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Legislature.  To  name  a  few  such  questions, 
why  should  not  some  Peer  take  up  and 
press    forwards    for    legislation,    sanitary 
refonn,  the  game  laws,  the  appointment 
of  a  public  prosecutor,  the  adulteration  of 
articles    of  food,    the   reduction   of    the 
national    debt,  the  important  subject   of 
emigration  ;  Church  reform,  cathedral  re- 
form, and,  as  Lord  Grey  has  just  sug- 
gested, law  reform;  abolition  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  condemned  crimi- 
nals, now  improperly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary ;  the  question  of  national 
<lefence   and   compulsory  registration  for 
service;  the  whole  question  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour ; 
the  important  subject  of  treaties,  their  rati- 
iicatiun  and  duration,  tfec.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  wo  {^hould  have  had  the  Mines  Re- 
gulation 15111  postponed  by  the  Government 
from  Session  to  Session,  if  some  noble  lord 
had  carried  a  resolution  that  such  a  bill 
was  necessary,  and,  failing  the  Government 
pas>ing  such  a  bill,  had  himself  passed  one 
through  the  Upper  House. 

Tiiero  are  other  sufj^rcstions  which  I 
should  like  to  make,  specially  as  to  the 
Lord-4  taking  no  bill  into  their  consider- 
arion,  except  such  as  should  be  voted 
urgent  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  unless 
it  was  in  the  Upper  House  one  month 
hofore  the  day  of  prorogation,  the  Ses- 
sion in  the  Lords  not  necessarily  being 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  Commons ;  but 
niv  ignorance  as  to  the  work  in 'j  of  our 
Parliamentary  system  leads  me  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  practicable.  The 
few  suggestions  that  I  have  ventured, 
'Aith  unfeigned  diffidence,  to  make,  seem 
to  mo  (except,  it  may  he,  the  fifth)  of 
a    nature    that    is    likely    to   commend 


them  to  those  who  regard  tho  business 
of  the  House  of  Lords  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  "  The  House  of  Lords, 
in  truth,  is  not  only  a  privileged  body, 
but  a  great  representative  institution 
— standing  out  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
aristocratic  influence  and  sympathies  of 
the  country."  We  are  proud  of  our  Peers: 
we  can  never  forget  that  to  their  order 
we  owe  that  which  has  been  stvled  *'  the 
keystone  of  English  liberty — equal  dis- 
tribution of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of 
freemen:"  we  are  proud  of  our  House 
of  Lords ;  we  wish  it  long  to  continue ; 
and  continue  it  will,  if,  as  in  times  past, 
it  brings  itself  into  harmony  with  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Railways  have  made  occasional  residence 
in  London  so  easy,  that  attention  to  public 
business  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  arc 
privileged  to  conduct  it. 

**  Order  is  Ilcaven^s  first  law ;  and  this  con- 

fess'd, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the 

rest : 
More  rich,  more  wise." 

This  wo   readily  accept  in   England:   it 
seems  to  us  a  truism,  so  familiar  arc  we 
with  it.  Lut  '^  virtue  is  the  only  solid  base 
of  greatness ; "   moral  excellence,  active 
power,  and  strength,  used  for  the  public 
good,  must  ever  be  the  claim  to  leadership 
of  those  who  lead  this  country ;  but  the 
same  writer  who  bears  willing  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage 
^*  has  been  well  maintained  by  territorial 
power — hy  illustrious  anccstrj' — by  noble 
deeds — by  learning,  eloquence,  and  public 
virtues" — also   ominously  tells   of    "the 
passive  indifference  "  of  the  Peers  to  the 
ordinary   business   of  legislation,    ''their 
scant  attendance,"  ''  their  inertness,"  "  the 
indolent  facility"  with   which  they  have 
allowed  one  or  two  members  of  strong  will 
to  dominate  over  the  majority,  and  their 
"  impaired  moral  influence."     Let  us  re- 
member in   time  that,  as  Carlyle  says, 
*^  there  is  a  stillness,  of  passive  inertness, 
tho  symptom  of  imminent  downfall,"  and 
that  'Mt  is  of  apoplexy,  so  to  speak,  and 
a   plethoric    lazy   habit   of   body^   that 
Churches,  Kingships,  Social  Institutions^ 
oftenest  die." 

S.  Flood  Fags. 
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TUENEE  AKD  MULEEADY. 

ON    THE    EFFECT    OF    CERTAIN    FAULTS    OF    VISION    OX    PAINTING,  WITH 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  WORKS.  ^ 


>'o 


BY  R.  LIECREICH,  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON  AND  LECTURER  AT  ST.  THOMAS  S  HOSPITAL. 


When  I  arrived  in  England  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  little  thinking 
that  a  short  vacation  tour  would  end  in 
my  permanent  residence  here,  I  at  once 
paid  a  visit  to  the  National  Gallery.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  Turner's  pictures, 
which  on  the  Continent  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing.  How  great  was 
my  astonishment  when,  after  having 
admired  his  earlier  works,  I  entered 
another  room  which  contained  his  later 
paintings !  Are  these  really  by  the 
same  hand?  I  asked  myself  on  first 
inspecting  them ;  or  have  they  suifered 
in  any  way?  On  examining  them, 
however,  more  closely,  a  question  pre- 
sented itseK  to  my  mind  which  was  to 
me  a  subject  of  interesting  diagnosis. 
Was  the  great  change  which  made  the 
painter  of  "  Crossing  the  Brook"  after- 
wards produce  such  pictures  as  "  Shade 
and  Darkness,"  caused  by  an  ocular  or 
cerebral  disturbance]  Researches  into 
the  life  of  Turner  could  not  afford  an 
answer  to  this  question.  All  that  I  could 
learn  was,  that  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life  his  power  of  vision  as  well  as 
liis  intellect  had  suffered.  In  no  way, 
however,  did  this  account  for  the  changes 
which  began  to  manifest  themselves 
about  fifteen  years  before  that  time. 
The  question  could  therefore  only  be 
answered  by  a  direct  study  of  his  pic- 
tures from  a  purely  scientific,  and  not  at 
all  from  an  testhetic  or  artistic  point  of 
view. 

I  chose  for  this  purpose  pictures 
belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  period 
M'hicli  I  consider  pathological,  i.e.  not 
quite  healthy,  and  analysed  them  in 
all  their  detiiils,  with  regard  to  colour, 

^  A  Lecture  (lelivcn.'d  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  the  8tli  Maixli,  1S72. 


drawing,  and  distribution  of  light  and 
shade. 

It  was  particularly  important  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  picture 
could  be  deduced  from  a  regularly  re- 
curring fault  in  its  details.     This  fault 
is  a  vertical  streakiness,  which  is  caused 
by  every  illuminated  point  having  been 
changed  into  a  vertical  line.    The  elonga- 
tion is,  generally  speaking,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  brightness  of  the  light ; 
that  is   to  say,  the   more  intense  the 
light    which   diffuses    itself    from   the 
illuminated  point  in  nature,  the  longer 
becomes   the   line  which  represents  it 
on  the  picture.      Thus,    for  instance, 
there  proceeds  from   the   sun    in  the 
centre  of  a  picture  a  vertical   yellow 
streak,   dividing  it   into  two   entirely 
distinct   halves,    which    are    not  con- 
nected   by    any    horizontal    line.      In 
Turner's  earlier  pictures,  the  disc  of  the 
sun  is  clearly  defined,  the  light  equally 
radiating  to  all  parts ;  and  even  where 
through  the  reflection  of  water  a  vertical 
streak  is  produced,  there  appears,  dis- 
tinctly  marked    through    the    vertical 
streak  of  light,  the  line  of  the  horizon,, 
the  demarcation  of  the  land  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  outline  of  the  waves  in 
a  horizontal  direction.     In  the  pictures^, 
however,  of  which  I  am  nowspeakinjr,  the- 
tracing  of  any  detail  is  perfectly  effaced 
when  it  faUs  in  the  vertical  streak  of* 
light.   Even  less  illuminated  objects,  like- 
houses  or  figures,  form  considerably  elon- 
gated streaks  of  light.     In  this  manner, 
therefore,  houses  that  stand  near  the 
water,  or  people  in  a  boat,  blend  so 
entirely  with  the  reflection  in  the  water, 
that  the  horizontal  line  of  demarcation 
between  house  and  water  or  boat  and 
water  entirely  disapj^ears,  and  all  be- 
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comes  a  conglomeration  of  vertical  linos. 
Everything  that  is  abnormal  in  the 
shape  of  objects,  in  the  drawing,  and 
even  in  the  colouring  of  the  pictures  of 
this  period,  can  be  explained  by  this 
vertical  diflfusion  of  light. 

How   and  at    what    time    did   this 
anomaly  develop  itself] 

Till  the  year  1830  all  is  normal  In 
1831  a  change  in  the  colouring  becomes 
for  tlie  first  time  perceptible,  which 
gives  to  the  works  of  Turner  a  peculiar 
character  not  found  in  any  other  master. 
Optically  this  is  caused  by  an  increased 
intensity  of  the  diffused  light  proceeding 
from  the  most  illuminated  parts  of  the 
landscape.  This  light  forms  a  haze  of  a 
bluish  (rolour  which  contrasts  too  much 
with  the  surrounding  portion  in  shadow. 
From  the  year  1833  this  diffusion  of 
light  becomes  more  and  more  vertical 
It  gradually  increases  during  the  fol- 
lowing years.  At  first  it  can  only 
bo  percL'ived  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  i)i(jture,  but  from  the  year  1839 
the  regular  vertical  streaks  become 
apparent  to  everyone.  This  increases' 
sub3e([iiently  to  such  a  degree,  that  when 
the  pictures  are  closely  examined  they 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  wilfully  de- 
stroyed by  vertical  strokes  of  the  brush 
before  they  were  dry,  and  it  is  only 
from  a  considerable  distance  that  the 
object  and  the  meaning  of  the  picture 
can  1)0  comprehended.  During  the  last 
years  of  Turner's  life  this  peculiarity 
became  so  extreme  that  his  pictures  can 
hardly  ho  understood  at  all. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
Turner  adopted  a  pecuHar  manner, 
that  he  exaggerated  it  more  and  more, 
and  thiit  his  last  works  are  the  result  of 
a  deranged  intellect.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  incorrectness,  I  might  almost  say 
of  the  injustice,  of  this  opinion.  The 
word  *' manner"  has  a  very  vague  mean- 
ing. In  general  we  understand  by  it  some- 
thin  u'  which  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed 
by  the  artist.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
bt  I'ly,  <»f  leflection,  of  a  development  of 
j)rinci[>le,  or  the  consequence  of  a  chance 
()l)servati«)n,  of  an  experiment,  or  of  an 
oecasiuiial  success.  Nothing  of  all  this 
ai)i.lie-  to  what  has  been  called  Turner's 


manner.     Nothing  in  him  is  orbitiaiyy 
assumed,  or  of  set  purpose.    According 
to  my  opinion,  his  manner  is  ezclasively 
the  result  of  a  change  in  his  eye*^  which, 
developed  itself  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  In  consequence  of  it  the 
aspect  of  nature  gradually  changed  for 
him,  while  he  continued  inanunconsciouB, 
I  might  almost  say  in  a  naive  manner^ 
to  reproduce  what  he  saw.     And  he  re- 
produced it  so  faithfully  and  accurately, 
that  he  enables  us  distinctly  to  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  eyes,  to 
follow  its  development  step  by  step,  and 
to  prove  by  an  optical  contrivance  the 
correctness  of  our  diagnosis.    By  the  aid 
of  this  contrivance  we  can  see  nature 
under  the  same  aspect  as  he  saw  and 
represented  it.     With  the  same  we  can 
also,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you  by  an  experi- 
ment, give  to  Tumer*s  early  pictures  the 
appearance  of  those  of  the  later  period. 
After  he   had   reached   the  age   of 
fifty-five,    the     crystalline     lenses     of 
Turner's  eyes  became  rather  dim,  and 
dispersed  the  light  more  strongly,  and 
in  consequence  threw  a  bluish  mist  over 
illuminated  objects.     This  is  a  patho- 
logical increase  of  an  optical  effect,  the 
existence  of  which,  even  in  the  nonnal 
eye,  can  bo  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
periment     If  you  look  at  a  pictoie 
which  hangs  between  two  windows,  yon 
will  not  be  able  to  see  it  distinctly,  as 
it  will  be,  so  to  speak,  veiled  by  a 
greyish  haze.      But  if  you  hold  your 
hands  before  your  eyes  so  as  to  shade 
them  from  the  light  of  the  windows,  the 
veiling  mist  disappears,  and  the  pictare 
becomes  clearly  visible.    The  disturbing 
light    had    been   diffused   by  the  re- 
fracting   media   of  the  eye,  and  had 
fjEdlen  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina 
on  which  the  picture  was  formed.     If 
we  examine  the  eye  by  an  illumination 
resembling    that  by  means  of  which 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  brilliant  experi- 
ments, demonstrated  to  you  the  imper- 
fect transparency  of  water,  we  find  that 
even  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  eye 
is  not  so  perfectly  transparent  as  we 
would  suppose.    The  older  we  get  the 
more  the  transparency  decreases,  espe- 
cially of   the   lens.     But  to  produce 
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of   astigmatisDi,  which,  decidedly  dis- 
turb \'i8ion,  are,  however,  not  uncom- 
mon, and  are  therefore  also  found  among 
painters.     I  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  eyes  of  several  distinguished 
artists  which  presented  such  an  anomaly, 
and  it  interested  me  much  to  discover 
what  influence   this   defect   had  upon 
their  works.     The  diversity  depends  in 
part  upon  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
optical  anomaly,  but  its  effect  shows 
itself  in  different  ways,   according  to 
the    subjects    the    artist    paints.     An 
example   will   explain   this  better.     I 
know   a  landscape-painter  and   a  por- 
trait-painter who  have  both  the  same 
kind  of  astigmatism;   that  is,  the  re- 
fraction of  the  vertical  meridian  differs 
from  the  refraction   of  the   horizontal 
one.      The  consequence  is,  that  their 
sight  is  normal  for  vertical  lines,  but 
for  horizontiil   lines   they  are  slightly 
short-sighted.       Upon    the   landscape- 
painter  this  has  hardly  any  disturbing 
influence.      In   painting  distant  views 
sharp   outlines   are   not  requisite,   but 
rather  undefined  and  blending  tones  of 
colour.     His  eye  is  suflicicntly  normal 
to  see  these.     I  was  struck,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  foreground  of  his 
pictures,    which     generally   represents 
water  with  gently-moving  waves,  was 
not  painted  with  the  same  truthfulness 
to  nature  as  the  middle  and  back-ground. 
There  I  found  short  horizontal  strokes 
of  the  brush  in  different  colours,  which 
did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  water.     I 
therefore  examined  the  picture  with  a 
glass,   wjiich,  when  added  to  my  eye, 
produced  the  same  degree  of  astigmatism 
as  existed  in  the  painter*s  eye,  and  the 
whole    picture     appeared    much    more 
beautiful,  the  foreground  being  now  as 
perfect  as  the  middle  and  back-ground. 
In    consequence     of     this     artificially- 
produced  astigmatism,  I  saw  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  the  brush  indistinctly 
and  so  mixed  together,  that  through  them 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  water 
were  most  exipiisitely  rendered. 

Upon  the  portniit-paintcr  astigmatism 
had  a  very  different  influence.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  Paris,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  grasp  of  cha- 


racter   and    intellectual    individuality. 
His  admirers  considered  even  the  ma- 
terial resemblance  of  his  portraits  as 
perfect ;  most  people,  however,  thought 
he  had  intentionally  neglected  the  ma- 
terial likeness  by  rendering  in  an  indis- 
tinct and  vague  manner  the  details  of 
the  features  and  the  forms.     A  careful 
analysis  of  the  picture  shows  that  this 
indistinctness  was  not  at  all  intentional, 
but  simply  the  consequence  of  astigma- 
tism.    Within  the  last  few  years  the 
portraits  of  this  painter  have  become 
considerably  worse,  because  the  former 
indistinctness  has  grown  into  positively 
false  proportions.     The  neck  and  ovjd 
of  the  face  appear  in  all  his  portraits 
considerably  elongated,  and  all  details 
are  in  the  same  manner  distorted.    What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?    Has  the  degree  of 
his  astigmatism  increased?     No;  this 
does  not  often  happen  :  but  the  effect  of 
astigmatism  has  doubled,  and  this  has 
happened  in  the  following  manner: — 
An  eye  which  is  normal  as  regards  the 
vision  of  vertical  lines,  but  short-sighted 
for  horizontal  lines,  sees  the  objects  elon- 
gated in  a  vertical  direction.    When  the 
time  of  life  arrives  that  the  normal  eye 
becomes  far-sighted,but  not  yet  the  short- 
sighted eye,  this  astigmatic  eye  will  at 
short  distance  see  the  vertical  lines  in- 
distinctly, but  horizontal  lines  still  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  therefore  near  objects  will 
be  elongated  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  portrait-painter,  in  whom  a  slight 
degree  of  astigmatism  manifested  itself 
at  first  only  by  the  indistinctness  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  has  now  become  far- 
sighted  for  vertical  lines,  and  therefore 
sees  a   distant    person    elongated  in  a 
vertical  direction ;  his  picture,  on  the 
contrary,  being  at  a  short  distance,  is  seen 
by  him  enlarged  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  is  thus  painted  still  more  elongated 
than  the  subject  is  seen :  so  the  fault  is 
doubled.     I  shall  be  able  to  show  this 
more  clearlv  bv  experiments. 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of 
this  diagram  (Fig.  1)  are  reflected  with 
equal  distinctness  upon  the  screen  by 
the  spherical  apparatus. 

Those  among  my  audience  who  have 
a  decided  form    of   astigmatism   will. 
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been  seen  in  nature,  nor  been  painted 
by  any  other  artist.  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  tliat  Turner  invented  a  tree  he  had 
never  seen  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  probable 
that  lie  painted  such  trees  because  he  saw 
them  so  in  nature.  I  searched  for  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  lens,  and  soon  dis- 
covered them.  Hero  is  a  common  tree; 
the  glass  changes  it  into  a  Turner  tree. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  individual 
•case  of  a  great  artist  to  a  whole  category 
of  cases,  in  which  the  works  of  painters 
are  modified  by  anomalies  in  their 
vision — I  mean  cases  of  irregularities  in 
the  refraction  of  the  eye.  The  optical 
ai>paratus  of  the  eye  forms,  like  the 
apparatus  of  a  photographer,  inverted 
imjijijes.  In  order  to  bo  seen  distinctly 
theso  imac^es  must  fall  exactly  upon  the 
retina.  The  capacity  of  the  eye  to 
accoinniodate  itself  to  different  consecu- 
tive distances,  so  as  to  receive  on  the 
retina  distinct  images  of  objects,  is  called 
ac'coininodation.  This  faculty  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  crystalline  lens 
to  cliaiipo  its  form.  The  accommodation 
is  at  its  greatest  tension  if  we  adapt  our 
eye  to  tlie  nearest  point.  It  is,  on  the 
^•ontrary,  in  complete  repose  if  we  adapt 
it  to  the  farthest  point.  The  opticsd 
state  of  the  e3'o  during  its  adaptation 
for  the  farthest  point,  when  every  effort 
of  accuiiiniodation  is  completely  sus- 
pended, ir?  called  its  refraction. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  re- 
fraction :  firstly,  that  of  the  normal  eye ; 
secontlly,  of  the  short-sighted  eye ; 
tlur<lly,  of  the  over-sighted  eye. 

1.  Tlie  normal  eye,  when  the  activity 
of  its  arcommodation  is  perfectly  sus- 
])ended,  is  adjusted  for  tho  infinite  dis- 
tance ;  that  is  to  say,  it  unites  upon  the 
retina  jiarallel  rays  of  light. 

2.  Tlie  short-sighted  eye  has,  in  con- 
sec  pience  of  an  extension  of  it-s  axis,  a 
stronger  refraction,  and  unites  therefore 
in  front  of  the  retina  the  rays  of  light 
which  proceed  from  infinite  distance.  In 
order  to  be  united  upon  the  retina  itself 
the  rays  of  light  must  be  divergent ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  must  come  from  a  nearer 
point.  The  more  short-sighted  the  eye 
is,  the  stronger  must  be  the  diverpence; 
such  an  eye,  in  order  to  see  distinctly 


distant  objects,  must  make  the  rays  from 
a  distant  object  more  divergent,  by  aid 
of  a  concave  glass.  We  determine  the 
degree  of  short-sightedness  by  the 
power  of  the  weakest  concave  glass  that 
enables  the  eye  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
great  distance. 

3.  The  over-sighted,  or  hypermetropic 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  has  too  weak  a 
refraction  :  it  unites  convergent  rays  of 
light  upon  the  retina ;  parallel  or  divert 
gent  rays  of  light  it  unites  behind  the 
retina,  unless  an  effort  of  accommoda- 
tion is  made.  The  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropy,  or  over-sightcdness,  is  determined 
by  the  focal  distance  of  the  strongest 
convex  glass  with  which  objects  can  still 
be  distinctly  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

Hypermetropy  has  no  essential  in- 
fluence upon  painting  ;  it  only  reduces 
the  power  of  application,  and  most 
therefore  be  corrected  by  wearing  con- 
vex glasses.  This  can  never  be  avoided 
if  the  hypermetropy  is  so  great  as  to 
diminish  the  distinctness  of  vision. 
Short-sightedness,  on  the  contrary,  gene- 
rally influences  the  choice  of  the  subject 
of  the  artist  and  also  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  As  a  very  small  handwriting 
is  an  indication  of  short-sightedness,  so 
wo  find  that  artists  who  paint  small 
pictures,  and  finish  tho  details  with  great 
minuteness,  and,  with  fine  touches  of  the 
brush,  are  mostly  short-sighted. 

Sometimes  the  shape  of  the  eye  di- 
verges from  its  normal  spherical  form, 
and  this  is  called  astigmatism.  This 
has  only  been  closely  investigated  since 
Airy  discovered  it  in  his  own  eye. 
Figure  to  yourself  meridians  drawn  on 
the  eye  as  on  a  globe,  so  tliat  one  polo 
is  placed  in  front:  then  yon  can  define 
astigmatism  as  a  difference  in  the  cur- 
vature of  two  meridians,  which  may, 
for  instance,  stand  perpendicularly  upon 
each  other;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
a  difference  in  tho  power  of  refraction 
of  the  eye  in  tho  direction  of  the  two 
meridians.  An  eye  may,  for  instance, 
have  a  normal  refraction  in  its  horizontal 
meridian,  and  be  short-sighted  in  its 
vertical  meridian.  Small  diiferences  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  almost  evety  eye, 
but  are  not  perceived.    Higher  degrees 
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of  astiginatisDi,  whicb.  decidedly  dis- 
turb vision,  are,  however,  not  uncom- 
mon, and  are  therefore  also  found  among 
painters.     I  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  eyes  of  several  distinguished 
artists  which  presented  such  an  anomaly, 
and  it  interested  me  much  to  discover 
what  influence   this  defect   had  upon 
their  works.     The  diversity  depends  in 
part  upon  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
optical  anomaly,  but  its  effect  shows 
itself  in  different  ways,   according  to 
the    subjects    the    artist    paints.     An 
example   will   explain   this  better.     I 
know   a  landscape-painter  and   a  por- 
trait-painter who   have  both  the  same 
kind  of  astigmatism;   that  is,  the  re- 
fraction of  the  vertical  meridian  differs 
from  the  refraction   of  the   horizontal 
one.      The  consequence  is,  that  their 
sight  is  normal  for  vertical  lines,  but 
for  horizontal   lines   they  are   slightly 
short-sighted.       Upon    the   landscape- 
painter  this  has  hardly  any  disturbing 
influence.      In  jminting  distant  views 
sharp   outlines   are   not   requisite,   but 
rather  undefined  and  blending  tones  of 
colour.     His  eye  is  sufliciently  normal 
to  see  these.     I  was  struck,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  foreground  of  his 
pictures,    which     generally    represents 
water  with  gently-moving  waves,  was 
not  painted  with  the  same  truthfulness 
to  nature  as  the  middle  and  back-ground. 
There  I  found  short  horizontal  strokes 
of  the  brush  in  diff'eront  colours,  which 
did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  water.     I 
therefore  examined  the  jiicture  with  a 
ghiss,   wJiich,  when  added  to  my  eye, 
produced  the  same  degree  of  astigmatism 
as  existed  in  the  piiinter^s  eye,  and  the 
whole    picture     appeared    much    more 
beautiful,  the  foreground  being  now  as 
perfect  as  the  middle  and  back-ground. 
In    consequence     of     this     artificially- 
produced  astigmatism,  I  saw  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  the  brush  indistinctly 
and  so  mixed  together,  that  through  them 
the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  water 
were  most  exi^uisitely  rendered. 

Upon  the  portrait-painter  astigmatism 
had  a  very  difl'erent  influence.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  Paris,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  grasp  of  cha- 


racter   and    intellectual    individuality. 
His  admirers  considered  even  the  ma- 
terial resemblance  of  his  portraits  as 
perfect ;  most  people,  however,  thought 
he  had  intentionally  neglected  the  ma- 
terial likeness  by  rendering  in  an  indis- 
tinct and  vague  manner  the  details  of 
the  features  and  the  forms.     A  careful 
analysis  of  the  picture  shows  that  this 
indistinctness  was  not  at  all  intentional^ 
but  simply  the  consequence  of  astigma- 
tism.    Within  the  last  few  years  the 
portraits  of  this  painter  have  become 
considerably  worse,  because  the  former 
indistinctness  has  grown  into  positively 
false  proportions.     The  neck  and  ovjd 
of  the  face  appear  in  all  his  portraits 
considerably  elongated,  and  all  details 
are  in  the  same  manner  distorted.    What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?    Has  the  degree  of 
his  astigmatism  increased?    No;  this 
does  not  often  happen  :  but  the  effect  of 
astigmatism  has  doubled,  and  this  has 
happened  in  the  following  manner: — 
An  eye  which  is  normal  as  regards  the 
vision  of  vertical  lines,  but  short-sighted 
for  horizontal  lines,  sees  the  objects  elon- 
gated in  a  vertical  direction.    When  the 
time  of  life  arrives  tliat  the  normal  eye 
becomes  far-sighted,but  not  yet  the  short- 
sighted eye,  this  astigmatic  eye  will  at 
short  distance  see  the  vertical  lines  in- 
distinctly, but  horizontal  lines  still  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  therefore  near  objects  will 
be  elongated  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  portrait-painter,  in  whom  a  slight 
degree  of  astigmatism  manifested  itself 
at  first  only  by  the  indistinctness  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  has  now  become  far- 
sighted  for  vertical  lines,  and  therefore 
sees  a  distant    person    elongated  in  a 
vertical  direction ;  his  picture,  on  the 
contrary,  bemg  at  a  short  distance,  is  seen 
by  him  enlarged  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  is  thus  painted  still  more  elongated 
than  the  subject  is  seen  :  so  the  fault  is 
doubled.     I  shall  be  able  to  show  this 
more  clearly  by  experiments. 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of 
this  diagram  (Fig.  1)  are  reflected  with 
equal  distinctness  upon  the  screen  by 
the  spherical  apparatus. 

Those  among  my  audience  who  have 
a  decided  form    of   astigmatism   will. 
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It  call  of  course  only  produce  optical 
delusions,  never  a  real  optical  identity ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  image  which  is  traced 
in  our  eye  by  real  objects  is  not  identical 
with  the  image  produced  in  our  eye  by 
the  picture.  This  is  best  observed  by 
changing  the  light.  Whoever  paints  in 
London  has  but  too  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  this.  A  little  more 
or  less  fog,  the  reflection  of  a  cloud  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  suftices  to  alter  en- 
tirely the  colouring  of  the  picture,  -while 
the  colouring  of  natural  objects  is  not 
changed  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  experiment 
"vvith  the  yellow  glass,  and  we  shall  find 
thai  it  aflects  our  eye  very  much,  in  the 
saiii.^  way  as  a  yellow  tint  in  the  light, 
and  ilieivfore  modifies  natural  objects  in 
([uitc  a  dilFerent  degree  from  pictures, 
if  -w.'   Continue   the   experiment  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  dilierence  becomes 
n:ore   and  more   essential.     As   I  said 
beioiL',    the   eve  becomes   dulled    with 
regard  lu  the  yellow  light,  and  thus  sees 
nature  again   in   its  normal   colouring. 
The  .^niall  (quantity  of  blue  light  which 
is  rxohnled  by  the  yellow  glass  produces 
no  sensible  ditference,  as  the  diilerenco 
is  (([ualized  by  a  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility with  regard  to  yellow.     In  the 
picture,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  found 
in  many  places  oidy  as  much  blue  as  is 
perfectly  al)sorbed  by  the  yellow  glass, 
an«l  this  therefore  can  never  bo  perceived 
liow(  ver  long  we  continue  the  experi- 
ment.    Even  for  those  parts  of  the  pic- 
turt  which  have  been  painted  with  the 
nm^t    intense    blue   the   painter  could 
l)roLli;eL".  the  quantity  of  blue  excluded 
l;y  the  yellow  glass  will  make  itself  felt, 
l)eeau.-e  its  power  is  not  so  small  with 
re'::r..l   to  j^'gnicnts   as  with  regard  to 
t;:^-  M'.;e  in  nature. 

1 1.1.1- iiic  now  that  in  the  course  of 
years  one  of  the  transparent  media  in 
the  eye  (tf  a  painter  had  gradually  be- 
Qouw  y(  ilowish,  and  that  this  yellow 
ha«l  l>y  degrees  considerably  increased  in 
intensity,  and  you  will  easily  understand 
the  inthienco  it  must  exercise  upon 
his  work.  He  will  see  in  nature 
aln\  ^t  evervthing  corrcctlv :  but  in  his 
pieiuie   everything  will  appear  to  him 


yellowish,    and    consequently    he   will 
paint  it  too  blue.     Does  he  not  perceive 
this  himself?     Does  he  not  believe  it 
if  told  of  it?    Were  this  the  case,  it 
would  bo  easy  for  him  to  correct   the 
fault,   since   an   artist   can   paint  in  a 
yellower  or  bluer  tone,  as  he  chooses. 
These    are    two    questions    which   are 
easily  answered  by  psychological    ex- 
perience.      He    does    not   perceive    it 
himself,  because  he  does  not  remember 
that   he  formerly  saw   in   a  diiTerent 
way.      Our  remembrance  with  regard 
to  opinions,  sensations,  ]>erccptions,  &c. 
wdiich  have  become  gradually  modified 
in   the   course  of  years — ^not   by  any 
external  influence  or  sudden  impression, 
but  by  a  gradual  change  in  our  own 
physical    or    mental  individuality — is 
almost  nil. 

He  does  not  believe  it — I  would  not 
say  because  an  artist  rarely  recognizes 
what  others  tell  him  with  rcganl  to  his 
works,  but  because  with  him,  as  with 
everyone  else,  the  impressions  received 
through  his  own  eye  have  a  stronger 
])Ower  of  conviction  than  anything  else. 
**  Sehen  goht  vor  Sagen  "  (Seeing  is  be- 
lieving), says  the  old  adage. 

We  are  almost  always  conscious  of 
indistinct  vision,  be  it  in  conseciuence 
of  incorrect  accommodation  or  insuffi- 
cient power   of    sight,  especially  if  it 
is   not    congenital,   but  has  gradually 
appeared.     I3ut  it  is  extremely  ditficult 
and  in  many  cases  impossible  to  con- 
vince those  of  their  defect  who  suffer 
iVom  incorrect   vision  as  to  form  and 
colour.     They  never  become  conscioas 
of    it  themselves,    even  if    it  is    not 
congenital,   and  the  most  enlightened 
and    intelligent    among    them    remain 
incredulous,  or  become  even  angry  and 
oflended,  when  tohl  of  it.     Incorrect 
l)erception  of  form  may,  however,  easily 
be   demonstrated.      It'   in  consequence 
of  astigmatism  a  square  ap[)ear8  oblong 
to   anyone,   he  can  measure  the  sides 
with  a  compass ;  or,  what  is  more  simple 
still,  lie  can  turn  it  so  that  the  hori- 
zontal lines  are  changed  into  vertical 
ones,  and  vice  versa,  and  his  own  sight 
will  convince  him  of  his  error.     It  is 
more  diflicult  to  demonstrate  whether 
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a  person  sees  colours  correctly  or  not 
Such  glaring  mistakes  as  those  pro- 
duced by  colour-blindness  can  be  easily 
recognized,  but  faults  produced  by 
a  diminished  sensation  of  small  diifer- 
ences  in  the  shades  of  colour  can 
only  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  persons  with 
normal  vision  declare  them  to  be  faults. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  deviations 
produced  by  an  incorrect  percep- 
tion of  pigments,  which  in  painting 
makes  itself  felt  by  a  constantly 
recurring  ^^^n*  or  mintis  of  a  single 
colour  in  the  whole  picture.  It  may 
also  show  itself  by  small  faults  in  the 
rendering  of  every  colour.  In  discussing 
this  subject  with  artists,  they  at  once 
declare  these  anomalies  to  represent  a 
school,  a  taste,  a  manner,  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  changed.  They  most  un- 
willingly concede  that  peculiarities  of 
sight  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  they 
considered  it  in  a  certain  measure  a 
degradation  of  their  art  that  it  should 
be  influenced  by  an  organ  of  sense,  and 
not  depend  entirely  upon  free  choice, 
intelligence,  imagination,  and  talent. 

Thus,  to  return  to  the  point  from 
which  \\G  started,  if  a  painter  whose 
lens  becomes  yellower  begins  to  paint 
in  a  bluer  tone,  it  is  said  that  he 
has  changed  his  style.  The  painter 
himself  vehemently  protests  against 
this  opinion ;  he  thinks  that  he  still 
paints  in  his  old  style,  and  that  he  has 
only  improved  the  tone  of  his  colour. 
His  earlier  works  appear  to  him  too 
l)rown.  To  convince  him  of  his  error 
it  would  be  necessarv  to  remove  his 
lens  suddenly.  Then  everything  would 
appear  to  him  too  blue,  and  his  paint- 
ings far  too  blue.  This  is  no  hypo- 
thesis, but  a  fact.  Patients  on  whom 
I  have  operated  for  cataract,  very  often 
spontaneously  declared,  immediately  after 
the  o})eration,  that  they  saw  everything 
blue  ;  in  these  cases  I  invariably  found 
their  crystalline  lens  to  be  of  an  intense 
yellow  colour.  In  pictures  painted  after 
the  artists  were  considerably  over  sixty, 
the  ellect  of  the  yellow  lens  can  often  be 
studied.     To  me  their  pictures  have  so 


characteristic  a  tone  of  colour,  that  I 
could  easily  point  them  out  while  pass- 
ing through  a  picture-gallery.  As  a 
striking  example  I  will  only  mention 
Mulready.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
in  his  advanced  age  he  painted  too 
purple.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  colours  of 
of  his  later  pictures  is  produced  by  an 
addition  of  blue.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  shadows  on  the  flesh  are  painted  in 
pure  ultramarine.  Blue  drapery  he 
painted  most  unnaturally  blue.  Bed 
of  course  became  purple.  If  you  look 
at  these  pictures  through  a  yellow  glass, 
all  these  faults  disappear :  what  for- 
merly appeared  unnatural  and  dis- 
pleasing is  at  once  corrected ;  the  violet 
colour  of  the  face  shows  a  natural  red; 
the  blue  shades  become  grey ;  the 
unnatural  glaring  blue  of  the  drapery 
is  softened.  To  make  the  correction 
perfect,  the  glass  must  not  be  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  but  rather  of  the 
colour  of  pale  sherry.  It  must  be 
gradually  darkened  in  accordance  with 
the  advancing  age  of  the  painter, 
and  will  then  correspond  exactly  with, 
the  colour  of  his  lens.  The  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is,  that  the  yellow  glass  not  only 
modifies  the  blue  in  Mulready*s  pic- 
tures, but  gives  truthfulness  to  all  the 
other  colours  he  employed.  To  make 
the  proof  complete,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  by  the  aid  of  yellow 
glass  we  saw  Mulready's  pictures  as 
he  saw  them  with  the  naked  eye ;  and 
this  can  be  proved.  It  happens  that 
Mulready  has  painted  the  same  sub- 
ject twice, — first  in  1836,  when  he  w^ 
fifty  years  of  *age  and  his  lens  was 
in  a  normal  state,  and  again  in  1857, 
when  he  was  seventy-one,  and  the 
yellow  discoloration  had  considerably 
advanced.  The  first  picture  was  called 
when  exhibited  "Brother  and  Sister; 
or,  Pinching  the  Ear;"  the  second  was 
caUed  "The  Young  Brother."  In  both 
pictures  a  girl,.whose  back  only  is  visible, 
is  carrying  a  little  child.  A  young 
peasant,  in  a  blue  smock-frock,  stands 
to  the  right  and  seizes  the  ear  of  the 
child.     The  background  is  formed  by  a 
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cloudy  sky  and  part  of  a  tree.     Both 
pictures  are  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
The  identity  of  the  composition  makes 
the  difference  in  the   colouring  more 
striking.      If  we  look  at  the  second 
picture   through    a    yellow  glass,   the 
difference  between  the  two  almost  en- 
tirely disappears,  as  the  glass  corrects 
the  faults  of  the  picture.     The  smock- 
frock  of  the  boy  no  longer  appears  of 
that  intense   blue  which  we  may  see 
in  a  lady's  silk  dress,  but  never  in  the 
smock-l'rock  of  a  peasant.     It  changes 
into  the  natural  tint  which  we  find  in  the 
first  picture.    The  purple  face  of  the  boy 
also  becomes  of  a  natural  colour.     The 
shades  on  the  neck  of  the  girl  and  the 
arms  of  tlie  child,  which  are  painted  in 
a  pure  blue,  look  now  grey,  and  so  do 
the  blue  shadows  in  the  clouds.     The 
grey  trunk  of  the  tree  becomes  brown. 
Surprising    is    the    effect    upon    the 
yellowish  green  foliage,  which,  instead 
of  appearing  still  more  yellow,  is  re- 
stored to  its  natural  colour,  and  shows 
the  same  tone  of  colour  as  the  foliage 
in  the  earlier  picture.     Tliis  last  fact  is 
most  important  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  my  supposition.      My  endeavour  to 
explain  it  became  the  starting-point  of  a 
scries  of  investigations  to  ascertain  the 
optical  qualities  of  the  pigments  used  in 
painting,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize them  by  optical  contrivances,  when 
the  vision  of  the  naked  eye  does  not  suf- 
fice to  analyse  the  colours  of  a  picture. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
this  experiment  with  Mulready's  pic- 
tures to  Professor  Tyndall,  he  drew  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  single 
colour,  namely,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  was 
not  affected  by  the  yellow  glass.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  was  almost  the  same  in 
both  pictures.  I  could  not  at  once  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this,  but  I  discovered 
it  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  sky-l}lue  of  the 
first  picture  so  as  to  form  a  colour  that 
looks  like  it  when  seen  through  a  yellow 
glass.  If  more  white  is  added,  the  sky 
becomes  too  pale ;  if  a  deeper  blue  is 
used,  it  becomes  too  dark.     Mulieady 


was  thus  forced  to  content  himself  by 
giving  to  the  sky  in  his  later  pictures  the 
same  colour  as  in  the  earlier  ones. 

If  we  look  at  Mulready's  earlier 
works  through  the  same  yellow  glass, 
they  lose  considerably  in  beauty  of 
colouring  :  the  tone  appears  too  weak ; 
the  shadows  brown ;  the  green,  dark 
and  colourless ;  we  see  them  as  he  saw 
them,  and  understand  why  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  them  and  changed  his 
colouring. 

It  would  be  more  important  to  correct 
the  abnormal  vision  of  the  artist^  than 
to  make  a  normal  eye  see  as  the  artist 
saw  when  his  sight  had  suffered.  This 
unfortunately  can  only  be  done  to  a 
certain  extent 

K  it  is  the  dispersion  of  light  which, 
as  in  Turner's  case,  alters  the  perception 
of  nature,  it  can  be  partly  rectified  by  a 
kind  of  diaphragm  with  a  small  opening 
(Bonders'  sthenopeical  spectacles). 

In  cases  of  astigmatism,  the  use  of 
cylindrical  glasses  will  completely  cor- 
rect the  aspect  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
the  picture.  Certain  anomalies  in  the 
sensation  of  colour  may  also  be  connter- 
acted  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of 
coloured  glasses ;  for  instance,  by  a  blue 
glass,  when  the  lens  has  become  yellow, 
as  in  Mulready's  case. 

If  science  aims  at  proving  that 
certain  works  of  art  offend  against 
physiological  laws,  artists  and  art  critics 
ought  not  to  thiidc  that  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  material  analysis  of  phy- 
siological investigation,  that  which  is 
noble,  beautiful,  and  purely  intellectual 
will  be  dragged  into  the  dust  They 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  their  own. 
In  this  way  art  critics  will  often  obtain 
an  explanation  of  the  development  of 
the  artist,  whOe  artists  will  avoid  the 
inward  struggles  and  disappointments 
which  often  arise  through  the  diflfar- 
ence  between  their  own  perceptions  and 
those  of  the  migority  of  the  puUia 
l^ever  will  science  be  an  impediment 
to  the  creations  of  genius. 
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FivE-AXD-TWENTY  years  have  passed 
since  I  iirst  saw  MazzinL  It  was  in  a 
room  in  the  north  part  of  London,  where 
he  had  politely  called,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  slight  claim  I  had  on  his 
acquaintance  through  my  friendship  in 
another  city  with  a  fellow-countryman 
of  his  who  was  very  dear  to  him.  I 
remember  well  the  first  sight  of  him,  as 
ho  entered,  sat  down,  and  immediately 
began  to  talk.  He  was  then  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  retaining  much  of  that 
grace  and  beauty  for  which  he  had  been 
famous  when  he  first  fascinated  his 
Genoese  college-companions,  drew  them 
into  sympathy  with  hia  dreams,  and 
imagined  the  association  afterwards 
known  as  Young  Italy.  One  knew  at 
once  that  slight  figure,  in  a  dark  and 
closely-fitting  dress,  with  the  marvellous 
face  of  pale  olive,  in  shape  a  long  oval, 
the  features  fine  and  bold  rather  than 
massive,  the  forehead  full  and  high 
under  thin  dark  hair,  the  whole  ex- 
pression impassioned  and  sad,  and  the 
eyes  large,  black,  and  pretematurally 
burning.  His  talk  was  rapid  andabundant, 
in  an  excellent  English  that  never  failed, 
though  it  was  dashed  with  piquant 
foreign  idioms,  and  pronounced  with  a 
decidedly  foreign  accent  The  matter 
on  that  occasion  was  discursive,  and 
the  manner  somewhat  distrait,  as  if  he 
were  on  a  visit  of  courtesy  which  he 
wanted  to  get  through,  and  which  need 
happily  involve  no  farther  trouble  to  his 
recluse  habits  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
many  alFairs.  He  was  then  living  in 
an  obscure  ofT-strcet  from  the  City  Koad, 
somowhtTo  beyond  the  New  Kiver,  in  the 
house,  1  believe,  of  an  Italian  tradesman, 
who  was  one  of  his  devoted  followers  ; 
but  one  had  been  forewarned  that  he  did 
not  expect  cliance  visitors  there,  and 
that  indeed  such  visitors  would  not  be 


likely  to  find  hiuL  As  it  happened, 
however,  thismy first  sight  of  Mazzini  was 
by  no  means  the  last.  By  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  I  met  him  again  and 
again  in  the  house  of  one  or  another  of 
the  very  few  English  families  that 
enjoyed  his  intimacy,  till  at  length  I 
came  to  know  him  well,  and  what  hardly 
promised  to  be  an  acquaintanceship 
became  for  me  one  of  the  friendships  of 
my  life,  for  which  I  thank  Fate  and 
which  I  shall  ponder  till  I  die.  Through 
many  years,  as  he  flashed  from  England 
to  the  Continent,  and  from  the  Conti- 
nent back  to  England,  I  watched  him,  with 
some  general  knowledge  of  his  designs, 
— ^at  one  important  crisis,  indeed,  with 
thorough  admiration,  and  such  hopes 
for  his  success  as  could  not  but  be 
yielded  by  any  who  understood  the 
grand  essentials  of  his  drift,  and  tho 
state  of  the  poor  Italy  he  longed  to 
renovate  ;  afterwards  with  undiminished 
affection,  but  perhaps  more  of  doubt 
and  dissent,  as  he  pushed  on,  past  great 
achieved  success,  to  those  extreme  spe- 
cialities of  his  programme  about  which 
one  was  more  indifferent  or  less  informed. 
Vaguest  of  all  is  my  cognisance  of  his 
doings  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  No  longer  in  London,  save  at 
intervals,  I  had  lost  the  customary  op- 
portunities of  seeing  him,  and  a  news- 
paper rumour  now  and  then,  or  a  more 
private  message  sometimes  as  to  his 
whereabouts  and  the  state  of  his  health, 
was  all  I  had  to  trust  to.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think,  about  two 
years  ago.  He  was  then  in  a  lodging  at 
Brompton,  and  I  found  him  painfully 
emaciated  and  weak  from  long  illness, 
but  full  of  kindly  interest  in  persons 
and  things,  his  spirit  unabated,  and  the 
black  eyes  beaming  with  their  old  lustre. 
And  now  he  is  dead  at  Pisa,  at  the  age 
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of  sixty-three  ;  and,  while  the  world  at 
large  i.«i  agreeing  that  all  in  all  he  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his 
time  ill  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
stranj;o-t  variations  in  the  particular 
estimate,  here  am  I  recalling  my  own 
experii-uce  of  him,  the  memory  of  by- 
gone evenings  in  liis  society,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  amid  other  voices,  and  the 
touch  of  liis  hand  at  parting. 

"  Friends,  1  owe  more  tears 
To  this  <lead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay." 

Alx.vo  all,  it  is  as  the  Italian  Patriot 
that  tlu^  world  thinks  of  ^lazzini.  The 
summary  of  his  aims  in  that  character 
had  L»en  set  forth  by  himself,  systemati- 
cally and  once  for  ail,  as  early  as  1831, 
when  he  was  lirst  a  refugee  in  France, 
Hung  out  from  his  native  land  in  the 
ardour  of  his  pure  youth,  and  with  no 
other  means  of  acting  upon  that  land 
than  conspiracy  and  ])ropagandism. 

Italy  nmst  bo  a  llepublic,  one,  free, 
and  indej)cndent !  This  was  the  pro- 
graiiniic  of  the  Young  Italy  Association, 
inscribed  in  all  its  manifestoes,  and  re- 
peated and  expounded  everlastingly. 
dras])  the  i)hra8e  in  its  full  meaning, 
and  ill  all  the  items  of  its  meaning,  and 
you  have  that  political  creed  from  which 
!Mazzini,  as  an  Italian  politician,  never 
swcrvid,  and  never,  save  perhaps  at  one 
or  two  moments  of  practical  exigency, 
could  bi'.  madf  even  to  seem  to  swerve. 
But,  tliough  the  phrase  was  from  first  to 
last  a  glowing  whole  in  his  mind,  and 
the  very  accusation  against  him  was  and 
is  thai  he  would  not  break  it  into  its 
itt'uis,  the  fact  that  it  does  consist  of 
iti'Uis  Avhicli  may  b(i  taken  separately 
ou-lit  to  bo  distinctly  apprehended  in 
any  rttrospcct  of  his  life.  The  items  are 
tlueo,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
revel  sc  order  —  the  Independence  and 
Fnedi'in  of  Italy  first,  the  Unity  of 
Italy  next,  and  the  liepublicanism  of 
Italy  last.  First,  next,  and  last,  I  re- 
])eat,  v/ere  the  very  words  which  Maz- 
zini ablmrred  in  the  whole  matter.  The 
iirsi  could  not  be  except  by  and  with 
llie  next,  nor  that  except  through  the 
last  :  if  the  new  Italian  Patriotism  was 


to  be  worth  anything,  if  it  was  not  to 
be  mere  Macchiavelliun  or  mere  Car- 
bonarism  revived,  and  to  die  out  in 
pedantry  and  cowardly  drivel  as  these 
vaunted  originals  had  done,  its  very 
characteristic  must  be  that  the  three 
things  should  be  kept  together  in  thought, 
and  that  in  action  every  stroke  should 
be  for  all  at  once,  or  for  one  as  implying 
all !  ^"evertheless,  if  only  to  demon- 
strate this  necessary  identity  of  the 
tlureo  ideas,  they  might  be  held  up 
se]\irately  in  exposition. 

The  Independence'  and  Freedom  of 
Italy  !  This  meant  the  hurliu;;  out  of 
the  Austrian,  whose  hoof  had  been  so 
long  the  degradation  of  her  fairest  pro- 
vinces, and  the  rectification  at  the  same 
time  of  the  petty  domestic  t^Tannies 
wliicli  the  Austrian  upheld.  "Well, 
where  was  the  Italian  that  could  say 
nay  to  that,  and  where  over  the  wide 
world  were  men — themselves  living  and 
breathing  as  men,  and  not  lashed  and 
tortured  like  beasts — that  could  refuse 
this  deliverance  to  the  Italians  when- 
ever the  time  should  come  ?  About  this 
part  of  the  programme  there  could  be 
no  controversy. 

Ay,  but  the  Unity  of  Italy  !  What 
necessitv  for  that;  what  chance  of  itt 
Did  not  many  of  the  wisest  Italians 
themselves  look  forward  merely  to  an 
Italy  of  various  governments,  each  toler- 
ably free  within  itself,  and  all  perhaps 
connected  by  some  kind  of  Federation ; 
was  not  that  also  the  notion  of  the 
most  lil)eral  French  politicians,  and  of 
the  few  Englishmen  that  troubled  them- 
selves with  any  thought  about  Italy  at 
all  ?  Universally,  would  not  the  specula- 
tion of  a  United  Italy  be  scouted  as  a 
mad  Utopia)  Let  them  rave,  replied 
^la/zini.  llie  idea  of  a  single  Italian 
nation,  one  and  united,  had  been,  he 
maintained,  an  invariable  form  of  think- 
ing in  the  minds  of  all  the  greatest 
Itali:i!i««  in  succession,  from  Dante  to  the 
Cors'LMi.  v.lio  had  Europeanized  himself 
as  lionaparte ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  practi":d  conditions  of  the  problem 
of  Independence  and  Freedom  would  also, 
he  maintained,  show  that  problem  to  be 
insoluble  except  in  the  terms  of  Unity. 
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Well,  but  why  a  Eepublic  1    If  some 
existing  Italiau  potentate,  with  due  am- 
bition in  his  heart  and   something  of 
better  fibre  to  aid  (Charles  Albert  of 
Piedmont,   for    example,   once   a   Car- 
bonaro,  and  with  some   shame  of  his 
recreancy  said  to  be  gnawing  at  his  con- 
science and  stirring  to  thoughts  of  atone- 
ment), if  such  a  potentate,  already  in 
command  of  an   armed  foi*ce,  were  to 
head  a  war  of  Independence,  drive  out 
the  Austrian,  and  cashier  the  rabble  of 
tyrannical  princes,  would  there  not  then 
be  a  United  and  Free  Italy,  and  might 
not  the  crown  be  his  ?     Or  if,  in  the 
course  of   a   popular   revolution,   some 
great  soldier  were  to  emerge,  crashing 
the  opposition,  like  another  Napoleon, 
by  his  military  genius,  would  it  not  be 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  work  done,  to  raise  him 
to    the    sovereignty  ]     Young   Mazzini 
had  ruminated  these  questions,  and  one 
can  see  signs  of  a  faltering  within  him- 
self before  lie  answered  them.     Repub- 
lican as  he  was,  Republican  as  he  meant 
to  be,  there  was  plausibility  in  the  fore- 
casts hazarded.     Facts  might  take  that 
course  ;  it  was  the  way  of  facts  to  take 
any  course  ;  precedents  were  perhaps  in 
favour  of  the  agency  of  kings  and  great 
soldiers  in  wars  of  national  liberation ; 
it  would  not  do  for  a  young  theorist, 
who   would    welcome  his    motherland 
liberated  anyhow,  to  stand  too  stiffly  on 
the  banks   of   his  own  ideal   channel 
towards  that  end,  only  to  see  it  empty 
after  all,  and  events  flowing  in  another  ! 
Hence   a  certain  published  Appeal  to 
Charles  Albert,  much  talked  of  at  the 
time.     The  Appeal  was  read  by  that 
monarch  ;    and   he   threw   it   into   his 
waste-paper  l)asket,  with  orders  that,  if 
ever  the  writer  showed  his  face  again 
in  Italy,  he  should  be  laid  fast  in  the 
nearest  prison.     No  need  then,  Mazzini 
concluded,  for  any  farther  hesitation. 
The   Republicanism    so    dear    to   him- 
self in  theory  was   put   into   the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Young  Italy  Association, 
as  equally  indispensable  with  the  oath 
for   Independence   and  Liberation  and 
the  vow  of  ultimate  Unity.    The  reasons 
were    duly  given.     The  advent  of    a 


Patriot-King,  or  of  a  conquering  soldier 
who  would  win  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try by  winning  a  crown  for  himself,  was 
declared   to  be   an   impossible   pheno- 
menon.    The  time  for  such  things  was 
past.     There  were  epochs  and  eras  in 
human  affairs,  and  when  an  old  era  came 
to  a  close  the  methods  of  that  era  ceased 
to  be  the  methods  of  Providence.    ^laz- 
zini  always  had  this  large  semi-mystical 
way  of  reasoning  about  eras  and  epochs, 
of  listening  to  the  vast  march  through 
the  vacancies  of  Time,  and  being  sure  of 
its  divisions  and  halts.     Especially  he 
announced  that  the  world  had  passed 
through  the  stage  of  Individualism,  Mac- 
chiavellism,  the  accomplishment  of  God*s 
purposes  for  humanity  by  the  mere  deeds 
and  scheming  of  particular  persons,  and 
that  the  era  of  Association,  collective 
effort,  action  by  the  will  and  heart  of 
every  people  for  itself,  and  of  all  peoples 
united,  had  at  least  begun.     The  very 
struggle  for  Liberty  which  had  been 
going  on,  with  ever-increasing  results, 
through  all  previous  ages  of  the  world, 
had  consequently  now  changed  its  form 
and  the  state  of  its  parties.    Essentially 
the  struggle  had  always  been  one  be- 
tween Privilege  and  the  People;   but 
the  battle  in  all  its  previous  forms  of 
antagonism    had  rather  been  for  the 
People  than  by  the  People.    Such  forms 
of  the  eternal  contest  had  been  that  for 
Personal  Liberty  against  Slave-owning, 
the   Plebeians    against  the  Patricians, 
Catholicism  against  Feudalism,  the  Re^ 
formation  against  Catholicism,  Constitu- 
tional   Government    against  Arbitrary 
Power.     Now,  however,  that  Privilege 
had  been  brought  to  its  last  agonies  by 
such  a  succession  of  contests,  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  struggle  which  had 
been  involved  in  them   all  was  more 
nakedly  disclosed.     What  had  always 
been  a  struggle  between  Privilege  and 
the  People  might  now  proclaim  itself  in 
all  the  simple  generality  of  that  name  ; 
and  the  People  themselves,  in  the  final 
strife  against  [the  last  shreds  and  fast- 
nesses of  Privilege,  might  be  their  own 
proctors  and  advocates,  and  might  dis- 
pense with  champions  and  intermediaries. 
Yes !  all  the  complexities  of  the  social 
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tackling,  all  the  scafToldings  of  the  sup- 
posed pyramid,  had  now  been  stmck 
awa}^  and  the  People,  assembled  multi- 
tudinously  as  on  one  level  plain,  might 
look  up  direct  to  Heaven,  with  nothing 
to  distract  the  view.  JXo  e  Popolo — 
God  and  the  People  —  such,  for  all 
peoples,  was  to  be  the  true  formula  of 
the  future.  Translated  into  ordinary 
political  language,  this,  for  most  peoples, 
could  mean  only  Pure  Eepublicanism. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  would  Mazzini 
recognise  an  exception.  For  certain 
positive  and  practical  reasons,  connected 
with  her  special  insular  history,  he 
thouglit  Constitutional  Government  suit- 
able for  her,  and  likely  to  be  suit- 
able for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  of 
all  nations  Italy  was  the  one  specially 
fitted  for  Eepublicanism.  lier  greatest 
traditions,  her  peculiar  glories,  were 
Kepuhlican.  Whatever  associations  of 
coarseness,  cruelty,  or  meanness  other 
nations  might  have  with  the  word  Re- 
publicanism in  recollection  severally  of 
their  past  histories,  the  word  had  come 
down  in  the  Italian  mind  entwined  with 
memories  of  heroism,  high-mindedness. 
Poetry  and  Art  at  their  noblest,  all  that 
was  exquisite  and  even  fastidious  in 
scholarship  and  culture,  the  fullest  rich- 
ness of  social  life,  the  truest  enterprise 
in  commerce,  the  utmost  originality  of 
individual  genius.  Let  Young  Italy  re- 
present the  real  soul  of  the  nation ! 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances 
or  the  jeers  of  the  so-called  Practical 
Statesmen,  the  Pedants  and  Diploma- 
tists, the  Individualists  and  Macchiavel- 
lians,  let  them  blazon  on  their  banner  the 
symbol  of  an  Italian  Republic  as  the  only 
possible  form  of  a  future  Italy  that  should 
also  be  independent,  free,  and  one  ! 

Por  forty  years  Mazzini  fought  for  the 
programme  of  his  youth.  He  lived  to 
see  part  of  it  accomplished,  and  he  has 
diecl  labouring  for  the  rest. 

For  seventeen  of  these  forty  years 
(1831-1818),  he  was  known  only  as  the 
Italian  agitator  and  conspirator,  driven 
frum  France  into  Switzerland,  and 
thence  into  England,  corresponding  in- 
cessantly by  unknown  means  with  his 
adherents  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  dif- 


fusing his  ideas  more  especially  among 
the  youth  of  Italy  by  contraband  wriUngB 
and  a  machinery   of    secret  societiaii 
and  promoting  every  possible  attempt  at 
an  insurrection  anywhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula.    He  was  near  the  end  of  this  stage 
of   his    career  when  I  first  saw  him. 
Respectable  England  had  grown  alarmed, 
some  two  or  three  years  before,  at  the 
existence   of  such  a  man  within   her 
bounds,    and  had   begun  to    question 
whether  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  con- 
tinued refuge  in  London.    Sir  James 
Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  had  opened 
his  letters  in  the  post-office  ;  there  were 
the  wildest  stories  not  only  of  his  pro- 
mothig  insurrections,  but  even  of  his 
encouraging    assassination.       But    the 
storm    had    passed,     and    had     been 
followed    by    a   reaction.    Sir    James 
Graham  had  been  obliged  publicly  to 
retract  the  most  odious  of  his  chaiiges ; 
English  indignation  had  been  roused  at 
the    discovery  of  a    spy-system   in   a 
Government  office;    Mr.    Carlyle  had 
published  his  letter,  avowing  his   per- 
sonal   intimacy    with     Mazzini,     and 
testifying    that,    whatever    he     might 
think  of  Mazzini's    ''practical  insight 
and  skill  in  worldly  affairs,"  he  kimw 
him  to  be,  if  ever  he  had  s^n  snch,  '*  a 
man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of 
sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and  noble- 
ness of  mind."      By   that  time   also^ 
other  persons    of    distinction    in    the 
metropolis,    knowing    Mazzini  by   his 
more  purely  Uterary  contributions    to 
English  periodicals,  had  contracted  the 
same  high  regard  for  him,  and  there 
were  particular  English  families  whose 
proved  affection  for  him  drew  him  at 
length  gently  and  irresistibly  out  of  his 
exclusive  daily  companionship  with  the 
Italian  refugees  that  formed  lus  working 
staff,  and  made  him  and  these  associates 
of  his  happier,  not  only  by  their  sym- 
pathies with  the  Italian  cause  generally^ 
but  also  by  their  aid  in  schemes  of  relief 
for  the  poor  Italians  in  London,  and  of 
schooling  for   their  children.     And  so 
Mazzini  lived  on  in  London,  with  his 
eyes  always  on  Italy. 

How  strange  to   remember  now  the 
accession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Popedom 
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in  ld4G,  and  the  subsequent  news,  in 
1847  and  1848,  that  he  was  proving 
himself,  by  act  after  act,  a  rarity  among 
Popes,  bent  on  reforming  his  states, 
and  governing  constitutionally  1  What 
hopes,  what  speculations,  over  the  new 
Pontificate !  Pshaw !  ere  men  had 
learnt  the  new  Pope's  name,  down  went 
he,  and  all  the  hopes  clustered  round 
him,  in  a  universal  vortex.  "Abdica- 
tion of  Louis-Philippe"  flamed  the 
newspaper  placards  all  along  Fleet 
Street  one  day  early  in  1848;  and 
through  that  year  and  the  next  what 
a  crush  of  commotions  and  surprises, 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  all 
through  Europe  !  Eestlessness  seemed 
normal,  and  Astonishment  had  her  filL 
On  the  signal  from  Prance,  the  peoples 
were  up  everywhere  ;  oppressed  nation- 
alities and  states,  with  long  accounts  to 
settle,  were  facing  their  tyrants  at  their 
palace-doors ;  and  the  tyrants,  bowing 
penitently  from  the  door-steps,  were 
swearing  to  new  constitutions  as  fast 
as  they  were  presented,  any  number  of 
perjuries  deep.  Italy,  more  peculiarly, 
was  a  sight  for  Mephistopheles  in  this 
respect.  How  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
and  the  minor  princelings  through  the 
length  of  the  Peninsula,  were  trembling 
and  swearing  in  their  several  states,'  if 
perchance  they  might  keep  their  thrones, 
while  old  Radetzky  and  his  Austrians, 
unable  to  stand  against  the  popular  up- 
risings of  the  Lombards  and  the  Vene- 
tians, were  relaxing  their  hold  of  the 
north  !  One  Italian  sovereign,  indeed, 
stepped  forward  in  another  spirit.  This 
was  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont,  the  old 
Carbonaro.  II e  undertook  now  tKkt 
nobler  part  he  had  grimly  declined 
6ome  seventeen  years  before,  when  the 
young  Mazzini  had  tried  to  thrust  it 
upon  him.  He  would  show  now  that 
only  prudence  and  common-sense  had 
then  kept  him  back,  and  that,  the 
conditions  being  ripe,  Italy  might  have 
in  him  such  an  actual  patriot-king  as 
the  too  rapid  Eepublican  enthusiast  had 
declared  to  be  an  impossibility.  As 
King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert  took 
Lombardy  under  his  protection,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  champion  of  all 
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Italy  against  the  Austrian,  and  called 
upon  the  other  Italian  princes  to 
send  their  contingents  to  the  aid  of 
his  Piedmontese  army.  They  all  did 
so,  with  more  or  less  of  heart ;  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  with  the  least  of  all,  but 
compelled  by  his  people.  For  every- 
where the  populations  hailed  Charles 
Albert,  the  Mazzinians  or  Eepublioans 
no  less  than  the  Moderates;  nay, 
Mazzini  himself  in  the  midst  of  Ms 
Mazzinians,  again  willing  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  it  seemed,  that  the  Eepub- 
lican theory  should  go  into  abeyance 
in  the  presence  of  immediate  and  para- 
mount duty.  He  had  hurried  from 
England,  through  France,  into  Lom- 
bardy, on  the  first  news  of  that  insur- 
rection of  the  Lombard  cities  and 
Venice  against  their  Austrian  masters 
(March,  1848)  which  had  given  Charles 
Albert  also  his  opportunity.  Was  the 
conspirator  Mazzini  to  be  seen  as  a 
volunteer,  then,  in  the  army  of  Charles 
Albert  %  He  ought  to  have  been, 
people  afterwards  said;  it  was  the  ac- 
cusation afterwards  both  against  him 
and  the  Venetian  Manin  that  they  im- 
peded Charles  Albert,  fomented  Eepub- 
lican distrust  in  him,  and  kept  fresh 
forces  from  joining  his  standard.  On 
the  other  side,  the  blame  was  thrown  on 
the  king;  he  wanted,  it  was  said,  to 
fight  mainly  with  regular  troops,  and 
looked  coldly  on  volunteers,,  especially 
of  the  Mazzinian  sort  Certain  it  is 
that  there  was  jealousy  or  mismanage- 
ment somewhere,  and  that  it  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Austrians.  In 
July  1848  the  strategy  of  Eadetzkj 
beat  Charles  Albert  utterly,  recovered 
Lombardy,  and  dispersed  the  general 
Italian  cause  into  fragments.  It  was 
among  these  fragments,  however,  that 
Mazzini  found  occasion  for  a  feat,  per- 
haps the  most  heroic  and  characteristic 
of  his  own  entire  life,  and  certainly  the 
most  momentous  in  that  war  of  Italian 
Independence.  The  Pope,  probably 
adverse  to  the  war  from  the  first,  had 
become  decidedly  pro-Austrian  after 
Charles  Albert's  defeat,  and  had  con- 
sequently lost  his  popularity  with  his 
Eoman  subjects.      In   November,    ac- 
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cordiiigly,  ho  thought  it  safest  to  flee 
from  Kome  in  disguise,  and  take  refuge 
at  Gaeta  in  the  Neapolitan  territories. 
The   Romans,  left  to  themselves,   and 
unable  to  persuade  him  to  return,  at 
length  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of 
150  delegates  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage,   and   by  the  all   but  unanimous 
vote  of  this  Assembly  (the  dissentients 
eleven  at  most)  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  the 
Eoman   States  were  converted  into  a 
Eepublic  (Feb.  1849).     These  steps  had 
just  been  taken  when  Mazzini,  who  had 
meanwhile    been   wandering   about  in 
Lombardyas  a  volunteer  with  Garibaldi*s 
irregulars,    and    had  since  gone    into 
Tuscany,  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City. 
lie  had  never  seen  it  before ;  he  was  a 
Genoese  by  birth;  but  what  of  that? 
He  was  received  by  the  Romans  with 
acclamations,   elected  at    once   to   the 
Assembly,  and  then  appointed  the  chief 
of  tlio  Tiiumvirs  to  whom  the  executive 
of    the   new  liepublic  was   entrusted. 
The  use  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  post 
soon  appeared.     Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
rampantly     pro -Austrian    ever     since 
Charles  Albert's  defeat,  had  been  taking 
leisurely  revenge  on  his  poor  Neapolitan 
subjects     for     their     patriotic    misde- 
meanour; and  in  March  1849  ho  had 
the  farther  pleasure  of  cannonading  tho 
still  insurgent  Sicilians   into   renewed 
subjection.     In  the  same  month,  the 
unfortunate  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
again  taken  the  field  against  the  Austrians, 
was   again  shattered   by   Radetzky   at 
Novara,    and  had  nothing  left  but  to 
abdicate  the  Sardinian  crown  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  go  into 
exile  to  die.     Only  two  relics  of  tho 
once   hopeful  Italian  Revolution   then 
remameil  in  the  entire  peninsula — the 
Roman  Republic,  governed  by  Mazzini ; 
and  the   city  of  Venice,   also   a   self- 
declared    Republic,    besieged    by    tho 
Austrians,  and  resolutely  defended  by 
^lanin.     Were  these  two  relics  also  to 
be  overwhelmed  ?     Was  there  no  hope? 
Would  no  foreign  power,  for  example, 
interfere?     The  mass  of  the  Italians, 
in   their    ignorance,   thought  even  of 
Great  Britain.     Mazzini  knew  better; 


he  knew  that  interference  in  Italian^ 
aifairs  was  not  in  Great  Britain's  way, 
and  that  least  of  all  was  she  likely  to 
stir    herself   very  heartily  for    thingB 
calling  themselves  Republics.    But  £rom 
France,  anti- Austrian  France,  herself  a 
Republic,  and  the  beginner  of  the  whole 
European    Revolution    which    Austria 
was  now  undoing?     Well,  the  French 
Republic  did  interfere,  but  it  was  after 
the  oddest  fashion.     She  left  Venice  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Austrians,   and   she 
sent  an  army  of  30,000  soldiers,  under 
General    Oudinot,   to   Civita   Veechia, 
with  orders  to  march  upon  Rome,  put 
down  the  mushroom  Roman  Republic, 
and  restore  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope.     Louis  Napoleon  was  then 
in  the  fourth  month  of  his  Presidency 
of   the    French    Republic ;    but    the 
expedition  had  been  planned  by  the 
Republican  Cavaignac,    and   had    the 
concurrence    of    M.    Thiers,    M.     de 
Tocqueville,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and 
all  the  leading  French  politicians.  Gxeat 
Britain  also  had  intimated  her  assent, 
on  the  principle  that  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Pope  to  his  dominions  '*  under  an 
improved  form  of  government"  would 
be  particularly  agreeable  to  every  candid 
Protestant    mind.       And    so    General 
Oudinot  landed  at  Civita  Veechia,  and 
marched  to  Rome,  expecting  that  the 
Assembly  and    the    Triumvirs  would 
behave  sensibly,  recognise  the  will  of 
France,  and  offer  no  opposition.     Then 
was  tho  hour  of  Mazzini.     He  knew 
that  Rome  must  fall,  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  in  her  fall  there  should 
be  buried  the  seeds  of  her  renovation, 
and  a  bond  for  all  Italy  which  the  world 
would  one  day  honour.    For  two  montha 
the  Romans,  with  14,000  armed  men 
among  them — Mazzini  in  the  centre,  and 
the  larger-framed  Garibaldi  in  his  xed 
shirt  heading  the  suburban  sallies  and 
showing  what  street-fighting  might  be 
— maintained  the  defence  of  the  city. 
against  the  besieging    French    army  \ 
and  when,  on  the  3rd  of  July,   1849, 
the  French  did  enter  Rome,  it  was  oyer. 
corpses  and  ruins.    Seven  weeks  after- 
wards    Venice     surrendered     to     the 
Austrians  after  a  bombardment ;  and  in, 
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April  18">0  tlie  Pope  came  back  from 
Gaeta  to  Home,  to  resume  his  temporal 
sovereignty  under  the  protection  of 
French  baj'onets. 

The  last  two-and-tweiity  years  of 
Mazzini's  life  (1850-1872)  make  a  story 
very  straggling  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  not  seen  as  the  direct  agent  in  the 
"wonderful  transformation  of  Italy  then 
actually  accomplished,  but  mainly  as  the 
incessant  idealist  of  the  transformation, 
foiled  in  his  attempts  to  get  the  practical 
management  of  it  into  his  own  hands, 
or  even  to  regulate  it  in  his  own  way, 
and  obliged  to  be  only  the  inspirer  of 
others  and  their  critic  when  they  did 
not  satisfy  him.  Having  returned  to 
England,  and  resumed  in  London  his 
character  of  refugee,  conspirator,  and 
propagandist,  he  occupied  himself  for 
some  years  in  denouncing  more  especially 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  French  generally  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  including  in  his 
rebukes  not  only  Louis  Napoleon,  first 
as  president  and  then  emperor,  but  also 
the  other  responsible  politicians,  many 
of  them  anti-Xapoleonists.  This  was 
the  time  also,  I  think,  of  the  first 
general  awakening  of  people  in  England 
and  Scotland,  by  Mazzini's  influence,  to 
some  knowledge  of  Italian  afiairs,  and 
some  interest  in  them.  Now,  too,  there 
was  his  temporary  alliance  with  Kossuth, 
the  arrival  of  whom  in  England,  and  the 
extrrujrdinary  eloquence  and  subtlety  of 
his  speeches  in  English,  were  a  public 
topic  for  many  months.  From  the  at- 
tempt so  made  to  link  Italy  and  Hungary 
in  an  auti- Austrian  league  nothing  very 
practical  followed ;  but  it  led  to  pictu- 
resque groupings  in  the  more  private 
circles  of  London  refugeedom  and  cos- 
mopolitanism. Kossuth  and  Mazzini 
might  now  be  seen  side  by  side,  with 
other  Hungarians  and  Italians  round 
them,  and  a  due  sprinkling  of  English- 
men and  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Poles, 
and  1  Russians  ;  and  on  rare  occasions, 
when  ( raribaldi's  ship  chanced  to  come 
into  the  London  Docks,  one  had  a 
glimpse  of  that  hero,  with  his  noble 
tiguie,  and  his  iair,  calm,  trustworthy 
face.     Plot  tings?,  I  daresay,  there  were  ; 


and  ever  and  anon  there  was  a  flatter 
through  France  and  Italy  about  some 
intended  Mazzinian  movement,  or  some 
supposed  vision  of  Mazzini  himself 
near  the  Italian  frontier.  He  was 
the  stormy  petrel  of  European  poli- 
tics, the  newspapers  continually  said. 
So  in  a  sense  he  was ;  but  not  unfire- 
quently,  when  he  was  reported  to  be 
abroad,  and  the  French  and  Austrian 
police  were  watching  for  him,  he  was 
quietly  smoking  a  cigar  or  listening  to 
Tamberlik  in  a  London  room.  Tamber- 
lik  !  What  an  evening  was  that  when 
this  great  singer  sang  Italia  !  0  Italia  ! 
in  a  room  filled  with  refugees  and  their 
friends,  and  the  air  around  you  was  a-shiver 
with  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  trembled 
through  the  voice,  and  at  the  close  the 
applause  was  like  a  yell  of  fury,  and  strong 
young  men  flung  themselves  upon  his 
neck  with  sobbings  and  embracings ! 
Italia!  0  Italia!  The  work  of  1848-9 
had  not  been  quite  in  vain  for  her.  She 
was  somewhat  freer  than  she  had  been ; 
the  system  of  tyranny  that  racked  her 
had  been  shaken  and  loosened.  Above 
all,  there  was  one  solid  block  of  her 
population  enjoying  constitutional  free- 
dom and  good  administration  in  tolerable 
degree,  and  yielding  example,  hope,  and 
encouragement  to  the  rest.  Bluff  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  Sardinian 
States  had  remained  steady  to  the  later 
policy  of  his  father,  and  he  had  the 
matchless  Cavour  for  his  minister.  It 
was  on  this  quiet,  deep,  sagacious, 
humorous  man,  covering  the  farthest 
aims  and  the  most  determined  zeal  for 
them  under  the  richest  fertility  in  shifts 
and  compromises — this  statesman  of  the 
Individualist  or  Macchiavellian  type,  as 
Mazzini  would  have  called  him — ^that 
there  devolved  after  all  the  successful 
scheming  for  Italy's  liberation.  He  and 
Napoleon  III.  put  their  heads  together ; 
and  there  was  the  alliance  of  the  French 
€ind  the  Sardinians  in  a  new  war  against 
Austria,  ending  in  some  gain  for  the 
French  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Northern  Italian  Confederation 
or  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  its  head  (July  1859). 
Not  a  Mazzinian  Ilepublic,  then,  but  a 
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constitutional  Ivingdom,  was  to  be  the 
form  of  a  substantially  liberated  Italy. 
Kay,  even,  as  it  proved,  of  an  Italy 
whole  and  united !  For  now  the  Ee- 
publican  Giiribaldi,  accepting  tbe  King- 
dom of  North  Italy  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  volunteered  daringly  to  give  it  the 
necessary  extension.  An  insurrection, 
devised  in  part  by  him  and  Mazzini, 
had  broken  out  in  Sicily  against  the 
Neaj)olitan  king,  Francis  IT. ;  and, 
plunging,'  into  the  midst  of  this,  with 
the  battle-cry  of  "  Italy  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  Garibaldi  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  to  win  Sicily 
and  Xaples  too,  and  hand  them  over  to 
his  royal  master,  saluting  him  "  King  of 
Italy,"  and  receiving  the  reply  "  I  thank 
you'*  (October  1860).  In  February 
18G1  the  first  united  Italian  Pailiament 
met  at  Turin,  and  in  March  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  was  formally  recognised  by 
Great  J]ritain.  There  was  yet  much  to 
do,  however,  to  accomplish  the  complete 
unification :  especially  there  was  the 
Papal  sovereignty  in  the  Koman  States, 
with  the  French  force  guarding  it,  lying 
like  an  extraneous  lump  in  the  middle 
of  the  Peninsula.  ITie  steps  of  the 
farther  process  by  which  the  unification 
has  been  made  perfect — the  removal  of 
the  Italian  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence, 
the  plotting  and  negotiations  for  the 
possession  of  Pome,  the  evacuation  of 
Pome  by  the  French  troops  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  struggle  between  Franco 
and  Germany,  the  consequent  incorpora- 
tion of  Pome  also  with  the  Italian 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the 
transiVrence  of  the  capital  at  last  to  the 
ever-glorious  city — are  all  matters  of 
recent  recollection.  Neither  ^lazzini 
nor  Garibaldi,  I  believe,  was  unfelt 
through  all  this  later  process.  The  sig- 
nalling to  Pome,  the  constant  stirring  of 
the  national  passion  for  Pome  as  the 
consunimalion,  was  their  share  of  the 
duty.  Not  that  they  were  contented. 
Even  Garibaldi,  we  know,  had  his  tem- 
pers ;  and,  though  they  would  fain  have 
pensioned  him,  and  hung  golden  collars 
round  his  neck,  and  cushioned  him 
soltly  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  they  had 
to  take  notice  of  his  outbreaks,  actually 


shoot  at  him,  and  r«ge  him  up  like  a 
lame  old  lion.  With  Mazzini  it  was 
worse.  Transformed  Italy  would  have 
been  glad  to  welcome  him  permanently 
back  too,  and  to  assuage  his  declining 
years  with  luxury,  rewards,  and  honour. 
He  did  visit  this  transformed  Italy  and 
receive  homage  in  some  of  her  cities ; 
but  she  was  not  transformed,  alas  !  com- 
pletely to  his  mind.  His  dream  of  a 
Pepublican  Italy  had  remained  unful- 
filled ;  and  even  in  the  system  of  a 
Poyalist  and  Constitutional  Italy,  as  he 
conceived  that  imperfect  system  might 
be  made  to  work,  he  found  much  to 
blame,  and  many  shortcomings  of  what 
was  attainable.  And  so  ho  died  in  Pisa, 
plotting  no  one  knows  what;  and,  though 
the  assembled  Italian  Parliament  in 
Rome  have  properly  signified  their  re- 
membrance of  all  that  Italy  owes  to  him, 
they  may  have  felt  his  death  as  a  practi- 
cal relief.  When  a  prophet  dies  whose 
Excelsior!  Excelsior  I  has  never  ceased 
for  forty  years,  there  may  be  hope  for 
rest  and  routine. 

Of  Mazzini's  share  in  that  great  trans- 
formation of  modem  Italy,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  and  surely  one 
of  the  most  beneficial,  facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  Europe,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate.  Charles  Albert^ 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Napoleon  III, 
Graribaldi,  and  others  and  still  others 
unnamed  here,  have  all  co-operated  in 
their  various  ways  and  with  yarious 
motives ;  larger  masses  of  the  total  sub- 
stance of  the  work,  as  the  eye  follows  it 
in  the  palpable  form  of  moving  armies 
and  falling  thrones,  have  to  be  assigned 
to  some  of  these  than  to  Mazzini ;  and 
Mazzini's  lifelong  pursuit  of  his  enter- 
prise, but  for  their  co-operation,  might 
have  been,  in  large  measure,  futile  and 
fruitless.  Yet,  with  all  allowance,  very 
much  of  the  result  is  due  to  MazzinL 
His  defence  of  Pome  against  the  French, 
taken  as  a  single  action,  was  a  deed  after 
his  own  heart,  and  of  vast  consequence. 
To  me  it  has  always  seemed  precisely 
the  kind  of  deed  which  he  was  fitted  to 
do,  and  which,  but  for  the  inspiration 
of  his  peculiar  character,  would  not  haTe 
been  done  at  all,  or  not  nearly  so  welL 
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To  fire  a  popnlation,  at  a  criiical  mo- 
ment, up  to  the  pitch  of  such  a  deed  of 
desperation,  and  yet  of  duty,  and  to 
carry  them  through  it,  was,  I  believe, 
his  most  natural  function  in  the  world 
of  hard  action.  In  a  settled  Government, 
or  even  in  a  Government  of  ordinary 
struggle  and  difficulty,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  so  excelled.  He  was  too  in- 
tolerant, too  tenacious  of  his  own  ideas, 
and  these  not  the  ideas  that  other  able 
and  honest  men  might  have ;  practical 
co-operation  with  him  long  in  actual 
business  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
of  any  strength  of  will,  and  of  tolerably 
good  parts,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Tenacity  is  one  of  the  words  I  would 
apply  to  Mazzini ;  he  was  the  most  tena- 
cious man  I  ever  met.  But  here,  in  his 
career  of  propagandism,  was  his  superla- 
tive merit.  As  an  Idealist  in  Italian 
politics,  as  the  spiritual  torch-bearer  of 
a  great  cause,  he  was  unsurpassable.  He 
ran  with  the  torch,  the  same  torch,  for 
forty  years ;  and,  but  for  the  Eepublican 
colour  in  the  flame,  it  proved  the  right 
torch  at  last.  The  Unity  of  Italy  !  who 
does  not  remember  how  that  idea  was 
derided  in  all  our  newspapers,  attacked, 
written  down,  treated  as  a  wild  chimera  % 
It  is  to  Mazzini's  credit  that  he  had 
seized  that  idea  when  no  other  man  had 
seized  it,  when  the  very  Italians  them- 
selves held  it  to  be  naught,  and  that  he 
kept  it  alive  through  good  report  and 
bad  report,  drove  it  by  iteration  and  re- 
iteration into  the  popular  Italian  con- 
sciousness, and  even  into  the  heads  of 
statesmen,  and  persevered  till  he  saw  it 
triumph.  Facts  will  take  any  course,  I 
said  some  time  ago.  It  is  but  a  half- 
truth.  Facts  will  always  in  the  end 
flow  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest  specu- 
lative perception.  So  far  as  most  people 
will  now  pronounce  Mazzini's  views 
about  Italy  to  have  been  right  theoreti- 
cally, he  had  succeeded  before  he  died. 

Mazzini,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say, 
was  more  than  the  Italian  Patriot, 
though  he  was  that  pre-eminently.  His 
patriotism  was  the  main  outcome  of  a 
very  powerful,  original,  and  various 
mind.     He  was  a  Theosophist,  a  Philo- 


sopher, a  Moralist,  a  Beasoner  about 
everything  from  a  definite  system  of 
first  principles,  a  Thinker  on  all  sub- 
jects, a  Universal  Critic  of  Art  and 
literature.  His  general  writings,  partly 
collected  and  republished  in  conjunction 
with  those  appertaining  to  Italy  and 
his  own  political  life,  illustrate  suffi- 
ciently botii  the  systematizing  habit  of 
his  mpid  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
reading  and  culture.  He  knew  some- 
thing about  everything.  He  had  a 
consecutive  scheme  of  the  History  of 
the  World  in  his  head ;  he  had  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chief  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  the  characteristics  at 
least  of  the  chief  English,  Spanish, 
German,  and  even  Slavonian,  authors ; 
in  Italian  Literature,  and  in  contem- 
porary French  Literature,  his  knowledge 
was  extensive  and  minute;  he  had  at 
least  looked  into  Kant  and  Hegel,  and 
caught  the  essence  of  some  of  their 
abstractions ;  he  was  intelligent  on  sub- 
jects of  Art,  and  especially  of  Music ; 
and  he  had  no  objection  to  the  last 
novelty  in  physical  science.  With  all 
this  universality  of  range,  and  abund- 
ance of  casual  allusion,  his  writings  are 
somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who 
desire  instruction  rather  than  stimula- 
tion. The  stimulation  is  in  great  over- 
proportion  to  the  nutriment,  and  on 
this  very  account  fails,  after  a  while, 
even  as  stimulation.  Vagueness ;  ra- 
pidity; the  recurrence  continually  of 
one  or  other  of  a  ceiimn  limited 
number  of  fixed  ideas,  couched  in  im- 
pressive but  nebulous  phrases,  such  as 
"  God  and  Humanity,"  "  Progress," 
"  the  Unity  which  is  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe,"  "the  infallibility  involved 
in  the  idea  of  progression  and  of  col- 
lective mankind,"  "faith  in  the  tradition 
of  your  epoch  and  your  nation,"  "  the 
necessity  in  this  age  of  a  return  from  Dis- 
solving Analysis  to  Creative  Synthesis;'' 
real  eloquence,  and  sometimes  startling 
dithyrambic  power,  in  the  presentation 
of  these  ideas,  but  the  presentation  of 
them  always  as  axioms  which  there  were 
a  baseness  in  not  accepting,  while  you 
admit  their  truth  only  so  far,  and  would 
occasionally  like  a  little  explanation  and 
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proof  ;  a  certain  literary  thinness  in  the 
inters pa'.'t^s,  aiul  a  rarity  of  those  deep 
incisioiLs  ot"  the  pare  intellect,  those 
nu^'gets  of  facts  and  anecdote,  those 
barbs  uf  wit  and  fancy,  that  one  expects 
in  cel<;biated  books: — such  are  perhaps 
the  remarks  that  a  severe  critic,  accept- 
ing on  hearj?ay  Mazzmi' s  title  to  be  re- 
^Mided  a^^  an  extraordinary  man,  and  cx- 
.iiiiiniiiLj  his  writings  from  consequent 
curiositv,  would  make  about  most  of 
them.  Similar  remarks,  however,  "would 
have  t)  1)0  made  upon  the  "writings  of 
many  \\\y^\\  of  that  order  of  spiritual  and 
political  propagandists  to  "which Mazzini 
belnn-ed ;  and,  indeed,  compared  with 
most  .-uch,  ^fazzini,  as  a  writer,  is 
brilliance  itself,  liut,  indeed,  Mazzini's 
pur])u?(^  in  being  a  writer  at  all,  even 
when  \\U  themes  were  philosophical  or 
literary,  wa.s  not  so  much  abstract  inves- 
tigatiuii,  or  new  and  interesting  literary 
production  in  competition  with  contem- 
l)orary  Avr iters,  as  precisely  the  inculca- 
tion of  tlio-so  few  lixed  principles  of  his 
of  -whiLh  we  have  been  speaking.  lie 
believed  ihem  to  be  applicable  to  Litera- 
ture i:o  h:.>s  than  to  other  things,  and 
he  A\  anit?d  to  work  them  into  the  literarv, 
no  less  than  into  the  political,  conscience 
of  his  :ime.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to 
give  a  handful  of  these  ^fazzinianisms, 
the  Working  tenets  of  Mazzini's  own 
life,  wliirh  he  desired  to  difiuso  among 
his  <■•!' temporaries  and  to  leave  beliind 
him  for  others. 

]\raz/ini  was  an  ardent  Theist.  "With- 
out Kuiigion,  without  faith  in  God  and 
the  habit  of  regarding  all  Xature  and 
the  wlude  coui^se  of  llumanitv  as  a 
maiii testation  of  God,  the  world,  he 
believ«d,  was  rotten,  and  life  a  ghastly 
farce.  His  favourite  word  for  the 
oi^p<'>it<^  way  of  thinking,  and  for  all 
mcTe  ac( quiescence  in  customary  Eeligion 
without  real  belief,  was  Materialism. 
This  w 'id,  which  he  i)ronounced  in  a 
cuttin..-;  Italian  way  (J/(/^(V;**a//*7w),  was 
his  covi.  taut  name  of  reprobation  for  a 
great  111  i:y  men  whose  mental 2)ower  he 
ackii<'wl.d-<.'d.  It  was  the  comiturpart, 
s]'iii-i\::!ly  and  intelleetually,  of  Indi- 
vid-.iaii  i.i  and  MaeehiavelJism  in  prac- 
tice;   ..;!l    t'ho    world     was     full     uf 


Materialists,     Individualists,    Macchia- 
vellists.     The  restoration  of  a  real  faith 
in  God,  and  his  manifestation  through 
Humanity,  was  the  groat  reform  iiecessaxy 
in  every  nation.     All  else  would  follow. 
For  the  manifestation  of  God  through 
Humanity  takes  the  form  of  Progress, 
which  is  the  Evolution  of  the  Thought  of 
God  ;  and  Duty  for  all  mY)n,^and.evex7 
man,   consists   in   aiding  PrbgresSy    or 
cooperating  with  the  Thought  of  Grod 
in  its  successive  stages, — which  cannot  he 
if  God  is  denied,  the  connexion  of  the 
ages  with  each  other  forgotten,  or  the 
clue  not  found.     But  the  cluo  may  he 
found.     What  the  great  collective  heart 
of  Humanity  has  always  thought  and 
desired,  what  every  nation  or  people  is 
aspiring  after  or  struggling  for,  with  that 
ought  the  individual  to  sympathize,  in 
that    he    will    find  such  approach  to 
Absolute  Truth  as  is  possible,  by  that 
ought  he  to  rule  his  conscience.     The 
isolation  of  the  individual  is  absurd ; 
it  is  immoral  to  suppose  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  serve  God  hy  leading  a  true 
life  all  within  himself.    Men  speak  of  the 
domestic  and  fiimily  obi  ignitions  and  affec- 
tions ;  but  these  are  oidy  the  consolations 
of  life,  vouchsafed  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.     The  duties  are  foi^getfulnesa 
of  self,  assent  to  the  flow  of  the  collec- 
tive life,  association  with  one's  fellows, 
struggle  always  in  the  forward  direction, 
strenuous  partici])ation  in  what  is  going 
on.     Action,  rather  than  contemplation, 
is  man's  business.     Art  and  literature 
themselves  have  1)cen  vitiated  by  the 
individualistic  error,  the  dissociation  of 
them  from  the  common  interests,  the 
pursuit  of  them  "  for  their  own  sakes," 
as  if  they  could  have  ■*  sakcs "  of  their 
oven,     "  WTiat  is  Poetry  ]    The  consci- 
ousness of  a  past  world  and  of  a  world 
to   come  ! "     Tried  by  this  test,   how 
many  poets  had  fullillcd  their  divine 
mission  ?     Dante  almost  alone ;   with 
Shakespeare,  and  still  more  with  Goethe, 
grave  fault  must  be  found ;  Byron  and 
A^ictor  Hugo  of  late  had  been  really 
pov/erful  and  in  the  right  track,  but  had 
fallen  far  short.   Let  poets  and  all  other 
artists  henceforth  go  into  the  thick  of 
things  for  their  themes  and  inspiration, 
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and  let  them  launch  their  songs  and  sym- 
bols, burning  messengers  of  God's  inten- 
tions, back  into  the  thick  of  things.  "  The 
truly  European  writer  must  be  a  philo- 
sopher holding  in  his  hand  the  poet's 
lyre."  And  for  men  of  action,  ordinarily 
so-called,  statesmen  and  politicians,  where 
was  the  doubt  1  To  perceive  the  drift 
of  the  world,  and  to  help  it  on  practically 
by  their  devices  and  combinations,  was 
the  work  for  them.  Could  the  drift  be 
mistaken?  Was  it  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  between  Privilege  and 
Equality  in  every  form  of  that  battle, 
so  as  by  the  liberation  of  peoples  from 
thraldom,  their  freedom  within  them- 
selves, and  their  association  with  each 
other,  to  bring  about  the  time  when  the 
motto  "  God  and  Humanity "  would 
stand  out  in  its  full  meaning]  Nor 
must  this  battle  be  fought  by  the  old 
agency  of  the  Doctrine  of  Rights.  That 
was  a  wretched  doctrine,  and  must  be 
superseded  by  the  Doctrine  of  Duties. 
The  liberty  to  perform  duty  is  man's 
sole  right.  Every  nation  would  have 
for  a  while  its  own  special  politics, 
depending  on  the  particular  questions 
agitated  in  it,  and  which  it  was  called 
on  to  solve.  Of  all  nations  the  Italian 
was  best  fitted  to  take  the  initiative  in 
Europe.  The  Italian  mind  above  all 
possessed  the  necessary  characteristic  of 
constant  synthesis  of  thought  and  action, 
and  twice  already  had  Italy,  giving  the 
word  from  Rome,  led  the  world.  The 
notion  of  a  French  initiative  in  Europe 
was  a  disastrous  fallacy  of  the  time, 
which  it  had  been  Italy's  curse  ever  to 
have  believed  in,  and  which  the  New 
Italy  must  dash  to  pieces. 

In  private  society  Mazzini's  habits 
were  simple,  kindly,  affectionate,  and 
sometimes  even  playful  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  humour,  and  could  tell  a  story, 
or  hit  off  a  character,  very  shrewdly  and 
graphically,  not  omitting  the  grotesque 
points.  Tliere  was  a  respectful  tenderness 
in  his  manner  towards  women,  which 
never  interfered  with  the  frankness  he 
thought  due  to  them  on  account  of  that 
theory  of  the  rightful  political  coequality 
of  the  sexes  which  he  had  alwavs  advo- 
cated.     I^erhaps  he  was  most   happily 


seen,  even  by  men,"  when  one  or  more  of 
several  highly-gifted  ladies,  who  knew 
him  thoroughly  and  made  his  comfort 
their  study,  were  present  to  preside  and 
regulate,  keep  off  the  troublesome,  and 
make  the  surroundings  congenial  and 
domestic.  Either  so,  in  a  varied  group 
round  a  fireside,  or  joining  in  a  game  at 
cards  at  a  table,  or  else  more  apart  and 
smoking  a  cigar  with  one  or  two  selected 
for  that  companionship,  he  was  very 
ready  to  talk.  The  talk  on  such  occa- 
sions was  good,  utterly  unpedantic, 
about  this  or  that  as  it  happened,  and 
often  with  whim  and  laughter.  Inevit- 
ably, however,  some  topic  would  be 
started  on  which  Mazzini  would  show 
his  tenacity.  It  might  be  a  question  of 
Meyerbeer's  music  in  comparison  with 
Rossini's,  or  it  might  be  anything  else 
of  seemingly  smaller  moment ;  what- 
ever it  was,  if  Mazzini  had  an  opinion, 
he  would  fight  for  it,  insist  upon  it, 
make  a  little  uproar  about  it,  abuse  you 
with  mock-earnestness  for  believing  the 
contrary.  That  would  not  last  long ;  a 
laugh  would  end  it ;  we  knew  Mazzini's 
way.  But  sometimes  the  difference 
would  go  deeper,  and  then  it  was  not 
mock-earnestness,  but  real  earnestness, 
that  was  evoked.  Mazzini's  talk,  though 
never  ill-natured,  tended  to  be  critical. 
In  speaking  of  the  men  or  the  writers  he 
liked  and  admired  most,  he  would  arrive 
at  their  shortcomings,  if  he  did  not  begin 
with  them ;  and  these  shortcomings,  of 
course,  were  their  non-cori'espondence 
with  his  own  absolute  ideal  Hence, 
in  avowing  your  own  liking  against  his, 
in  a  case  where  your  feelings  were 
stirred,  you  might  be  tempted  to  put 
a  shot  into  that  ideal,  or  you  might  un- 
awares assault  one  of  its  principles. 
Then  he  was  down  upon  yourself.  You 
also  were  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
the  bond  of  iniquity ;  there  was  a  touch 
of  Materrialism  in  you,  though  you  did 
not  know  it;  you  were,  at  all  events,  an 
Individualist,  or  (what  was  as  bad  in 
Mazzini's  vocabulary)  a  Classicist  ! 
Naturally,  your  pugnacity  was  roused 
by  this,  as  he  liked  that  it  should  be ; 
and  bang!  another  shot  at  his  ideal, 
right  at  the  centre-principle  this  time ! 


